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A    CALL   TO    ARMS 
By  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews 

In  memory  of  Captain  Philip  KiJhurn  Lighthall,  who  offered  to  his  country,  on  the  deck 
of  the  "  Tuscania,"  "the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  " 

It  is  I,  America,  calling ! 

Above  the  sound  of  rivers  falling, 

Above  the  whir  of  the  wheels  and  the  chime  of  bells  in  the  steeple 

— Wheels,  rolling  gold  into  the  palms  of  the  people — 

Bells  ringing  silverly  clear  and  slow 

To  church-going,  leisurely  steps  on  pavements  below. 

Above  all  familiar  sounds  of  the  life  of  a  nation 

I  shout  to  you  a  name. 

And  the  flame  of  that  name  is  sped 

Like  fire  into  hearts  where  blood  runs  red —  ^ 

The  hearts  of  the  land  burn  hot  to  the  land's  salvation 

As  I  call  across  the  long  miles,  as  I,  America,  call  to  my  nation 

Tuscania !     Tuscania  ! 

Americans,  remember  the  Tuscania  ! 

Shall  we  not  remember  how  they  died 

In  their  young  courage  and  loyalty  and  pride,  ' 

Our  boys — bright-eyed,  clean  lads  of  America's  breed. 

Hearts  of  gold,  limbs  of  steel,  flower  of  the  nation  indeed? 

How  they  tossed  their  years  to  be 

Into  icy  waters  of  a  winter  sea 

That  we  whom  they  loved — that  the  world  which  they  loved  should  be  free? 

Ready,  ungrudging  they  died,  each  one  thinking,  likely,  as  the  moment  was  come 

Of  the  dear,  starry  flag,  worth  dying  for,  and  then  of  dear  faces  at  home; 

Going  down  in  good  order,  with  a  song  on  their  lips  of  the  land  of  the  free  and 

the  brave 
Till  each  young,  deep  voice  stopped — under  the  rush  of  a  wave. 
Was  it  like  that?     And  shall  their  memory  ever  grow  pale? 
Not  ever,  till  the  stars  in  the  flag  of  America  fail. 
It  is  I,  America,  who  swear  it,  calling 
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2  A  Call  to  Arms 

Over  the  sound  of  that  deep  ocean's  fahing, 

Tuscania !     Tuscania ! 

Arm,  arm,  Americans !     Remember  the  Tuscania  ! 

Very  peacefully  they  are  sleeping 

In  friendly  earth,  unmindful  of  a  nation's  weeping, 

And  the  kindly,  strange  folk  have  honored  the  long,  full  graves,  we  know; 

And  the  mothers  know  that  their  boys  are  safe,  now,  from  the  hurts  of  a  savage 

foe; 
It  is  for  us  who  are  left  to  make  sure  and  plain 
That  these  dead,  our  precious  dead,  shall  not  have  died  in  vain; 
So  that  I,  America,  young  and  strong  and  not  afraid, 

I  set  my  face  across  that  sea  which  swallowed  the  bodies  of  the  sons  I  made, 
I  set  my  eyes  on  the  still  faces  of  boys  washed  up  on  a  distant  shore 
And  I  call  with  a  shout  to  my  own  to  end  this  horror  forevermore ! 
In  the  boys'  names  I  call  a  name, 
And  the  nation  leaps  to  fire  in  its  flame 

And  my  sons  and  my  daughters  crowd,  eager  to  end  the  shame — 
It  is  I,  America,  calling, 
Hoarse  with  the  roar  of  that  ocean  falling, 
Tuscania  I     Tuscania ! 
Arm,  arm,  Americans !     And  remember,  remember  the  Tuscania  ! 


From  a  photograpli  by  L'lideiiiood  £-  Uiider-ivood. 

Survivors  and  mourners  at  the  burial  of  the  Tuscania  victims,  whose  graves  are  three  hundred  feet  below, 

close  to  the  water's  edge  on  the  Scottish  coast.     The  squad  who  fired  the 

salute  stand  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  cliff. 
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Assembling  for  luncheon  formation. 

Before  each  meal  the  midshipmen  form  on  the  terrace  in  two  double  ranks.    After  roll-call  and  the  publication  of  orders,  tliey  march 
into  the  mess-hall.    The  low  building  is  part  of  the  admirable  temporary  quarters  erected  for  the  reserve  officers. 


HILE  the  naval  schools  of 
England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many are  at  present  but 
shadows  of  their  former 
substance,  and  while  the 
attendance  at  most  Ameri- 
can colleges  has  been  greatly  reduced  on 
account  of  the  war — sometimes  by  as 
much  as  three-fourths — the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
has   been    increased    enormously.     New 


construction  is  under  way  at  a  cost  of 
several  million  dollars.  The  number  of 
authorized  appointments  has  grown  in 
two  years  from  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  to  three  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one.  In  the  unlikely 
event  that  all  vacancies  should  be  filled 
next  fall,  the  Academy  would  have  an 
entering  class  of  almost  two  thousand 
midshipmen.  It  was  far  different  in  the 
year  of  its  founding,  1845,  when  the  Naval 
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School  at  Annapolis  took  into  the  naval 
service  only  seven  acting  midshipmen. 
This  development  is  worth  reviewing. 

Long  before  1845  the  need  of  a  naval 
school  had  been  pointed  out  by  more  than 
one  Secretary  of  the  Na\y;  but  the  ob- 
stacles were  formidable.  To  the  mind  of 
the  older  and  more 
''practical"  naval 
officer  the  notion  of 
a  naval  school  on 
land  was  preposter- 
ous. "As  well 
teach  a  duck  to 
swim  in  a  garret," 
he  said.  After  this 
argument  had  been 
knocked  out  by  the 
advent  of  steam 
and  the  consequent 
demand  for  officers 
with  some  ground- 
ing in  engineering, 
came  the  obstacle 
of  Congress.  It 
would  permit  a 
war-vessel  to  be  re- 
paired annually  at 
half  the  original 
cost,  but  it  refused, 
with  a  canny  eye 
on  corn-fed  constit- 
uencies, to  vote  a 
single  dollar  for  a 
new  naval  school. 
Economy  ruled  the 
whole  world  in  the 
long  days  of  paci- 
fism following  Na- 
poleon's  wars.     At 

last,  however,  after  many  attempts  had 
failed — one  in  1827  by  the  heart-breaking 
margin  of  one  senatorial  vote — Congress 
was  circumvented  by  George  Bancroft, 
who  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  1845 
to  the  fall  of  1846.  By  combining  vision 
wdth  adroitness  Bancroft  used  the  means 
ready  to  his  hand  and  succeeded  where 
others  had  failed. 

In  ca.sting  about  for  ways  and  wiles 
Bancroft  soon  found  that  there  was  at 
Annapolis  an  abandoned  army  post.  Fort 
Severn,  which  the  War  Department  was 
.wilUng  to  transfer  to  the  navy.  This 
army  post,  then,  not  because  it  was 
thought  to  be  the  most  suitable  of  all 


Tecumseh  "  the 

The  "  woodenest  "  man  in  the 
to  sta)'  in.     Formerly 

figurehead  of  the  old  Delaiuare, 


sites,  but  because  it  could  be  had  for  noth- 
ing, became  the  cradle  of  the  nation's 
naval  school.  To  those  who  know  the 
Academy  to-day,  with  its  fifty-one  build- 
ings, including  Bancroft  Hall — said  to  be 
the  largest  single  barracks  in  the  world — 
it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  appearance 

of  the  old  fort. 
Near  the  eastward 
end  of  the  present 
gymnasium,  or 
Luce  Hall,  stood  in 
1845  the  main 
building  of  the  old 
post,  properly 
speaking  a  battery. 
This  was  a  circular 
structure  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  diame- 
ter with  massive 
stone  walls  four- 
teen feet  high. 
The  roof  was  sever- 
al feet  below  the 
top  of  the  wall  and 
w^as  sodded,  serv- 
ing as  a  platform 
for  the  eight  guns. 
There  were  nine 
other  much  smaller 
buildings,  and  a 
large  mulberry- 
tree;  and  the  whole 
covered  a  tongue- 
shaped  area  of 
nine     acres     and 

god  of   2.5."  three-quarters,       en- 

Academy,  and  yet  manages  rlrvcp>rl      \\\t     a     rt^r] 

he  was  the  wooden  ClObCQ      Uy     d     ICQ- 

brick  wall  nine  feet 

high. 
But  the  site  for  a  school  was  of  no  use 
without  money  for  repairs  and  the  fit- 
ting up  of  classrooms  and  living  quar- 
ters. At  this  point  some  genius  in  the 
Navy  Department  reminded  the  Secre- 
tary that  he  had  a  lump  sum  of  twenty- 
eight  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  that 
he  could  spend  at  his  discretion  for  in- 
struction. ''This  money  was  not  appro- 
priated by  Congress  specifically  for  this 
purpose,  but  was  considered  in  the  esti- 
mates for  the  yearly  appropriation  bill; 
and  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Department 
to  take  this  amount  from  the  pay  of  the 
navy  and  from  the  allowance  for  contin- 
gent expenses,  putting  its  expenditure  in 


The  regiment  of  midshipmen  returning  from  chapel  Sunday  morning. 
They  now  iiuniber  about  fourteen  hundred ;  next  year  there  will  be  about  two  thousand. 
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a  separate  item  of  'Instruction.'     Owing  petent  teacher  was  so  handicapped  by  the 

to  the  fact  that  professors  received  no  faults  of  a  bad  system  that  he  effected 

pay  when  off  duty,  the  amount  expended  httle  instruction.     He  held  office  at  the 

in  any  year  might  be  reduced  or  increased  pleasure  of  the  captain,  and  was  paid  only 

by  placing  a  greater  or  less  number  of  when  the  ship  was  at  sea.     His  task  w^s 

professors  on  w^aiting  orders.     Thus  in  not  made   easier  by   the  fact   that  his 

1845,  when  two  professors  w^ere  waiting  charges  might  be  called  at  any  moment 

orders,  the  sum  allowed  for  instruction  to  help  furl  sail  or  row  the  '' skipper" 


remained  the  same 
as  in  1844,  wMe  the 
amount  spent  w^as 
reduced."  * 

The  civilian 
teacher,  by  the  way, 
has  often  had  a 
more  onerous  part 
in  the  education  of 
our  na\y  than  is 
generally  appreci- 
ated. In  the  early 
years  before  the 
Academy  was 
founded,  the  school- 
master aboard  ship 
w^as  supposed  to 
teach  the  midship- 
men mathematics, 
navigation,  Eng- 
lish, history,  ethics, 
languages,  and 
whatever  else  they 
needed  to  be  taught 
except  seamanship 
and  gunnery.  To 
accomplish  this  he 
was  not  furnished 
such  adventitious 
aids  as   a   school- 


A  party  of  midshipmen  at  the  swimming  float 
across  the  Severn. 

The  Academy  is  noted  for  its  high  standard  of  physical 
development.    This  is  an  average  group. 


ashore.  Midship- 
men, furthermore, 
came  into  the  ser- 
vice at  almost  any 
age.  Farragut,  our 
greatest  admiral, 
became  a  "middy" 
at  the  age  of  nine; 
Jacob  Jones  at 
thirty-one;  Maury 
at  seventeen.  Still 
another  handicap  of 
the  schoolmaster 
was  his  anomalous 
position  on  the 
ship.  Until  1842  he 
was  not  allowed  to 
eat  with  the  offi- 
cers, but  w^as  re- 
quired to  mess  with 
his  pupils.  He  had 
no  rank.  A  self- 
respecting  man 
could  not  live  in 
an  of&ce  of  such 
mean  dignity;  and 
sometimes  the  old 
navy  schoolmaster 
earned  the  execra- 
tions  he   received 


room  or  definite  authority.     His  annual  from  the  mouths  and  pens  of  naval  ofii- 

pay  hardly  exceeded  that  of  his  pupils,  cers.     Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  one  of 

Yet  despite  the  paltriness  of  their  position  the   most  brilliant  men   of   the   service, 

and  pay  some  of  the  schoolmasters  were  wTote  in  1840  with  quaint  detestation:  "I 

men  of  high  attainments.    William  Chau-  was    afterwards   transferred    to  another 

venet  and  Henry  H.Lockwood,  who  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  schoolmaster  was  a 

early  forties  were  at  the  Naval  Asylum  in  young  lawyer,  who  knew  more  about  jet- 

Philadelphia,  demonstrated  the  possibili-  sam  and  flotsam  than  about  lunars  and 

ties  of  real  teaching,  and  helped  to  con-  dead  reckoning — at  least  I  presume  so,  for 

vert  the  Old  Navy  to  the  idea  of  a  naval  he  never  afforded  us  an  opportunity  to 

school    on    land.     Professor    Chauvenet  judge    of   his   knowledge   on   the  latter 

afterward    became    Chancellor    of    the  subjects.     He  was  not  on  speaking  terms 

Washington  University  of  Missouri;  and  with   the  reefers   (midshipmen) — ate  up 

Professor  Lockwood  served  in  the  Civil  all    the    plums    for    the    duff,    and   was 

War  as  a  Brigadier-General  of  Volun-  finally  turned  out  of  the  ship  as  a  nui- 

teers.     But  on  board  ship  even  the  com-  sance.' 


>>  * 


*  See  page  39  of  Soley's  "  History  of  the  Naval  Academy, 
1876. 


*  Harry  Bluff    (pseudonym) :  "  Scraps  from  the  Lucky 
Bag,"  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  May,  1840,  p.  315. 
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Yet  the  shortcomings  of  the  pedagogues 
only  accentuated  the  navy's  need.  The 
artless  roistering  of  navy  youths  on  shore 
leave  came  to  be  a  proverb  among  writers. 
The  rough  language  and  demeanor,  the 
unhewn  notions,  of  many  older  ofhcers 
were  a  reproach  to  the  service.  By  1845, 
when  steam  w^as  commonly  used  in  our 
na\y,  it  no  longer 
sufficed  for  an  officer 
to  be  a  good  seaman 
and  a  skilful  gun- 
captain.  He  had  to 
be  also  a  man  of  some 
scientific  knowledge, 
with  a  modicum  at 
least  of  the  world's 
stored  wisdom.  Yet 
to  bring  about  Secre- 
tary Bancroft's  de- 
sire to  make  ''the 
officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy  as  dis- 
tinguished for  cul- 
ture as  for  gallant 
conduct,"  an  entirely 
new  system  was 
necessary.  So  using 
the  occasion  given 
him  by  the  remiss- 
ness of  the  school- 
masters, and  the 
power  given  him  by 
the  wording  of  the 
Naval  Appropriation 
Act,  the  Secretary 
placed  most  of  them 
on  waiting  orders, 
where  they  were 
technically   not   en 


Comer  of  a  '"youngster's"  room. 

This  room,  in  spite  of  one's  first  impression,  is  "in  dis- 
order" on  account  of  the  position  of  caps,  shoes,  shoe- 
striniTs,  collar,  and  paper.  "  Plebes  "  have  no  strii^es 
on  sleeve,  "youngsters"  have  one,  second  classmen 
two,  first  classmen  three  diagonal  or  one  to  five  hori- 
zontal on  cuff  or  a  "  buzzaid  "  on  the  arm. 


nessee  at  Mobile  Bay,  was  Commander 
Franklin  Buchanan. 

During  the  fall  of  1845  seven  candidates 
were  taken  into  the  new  school.  They 
came  from  civil  life,  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  sixteen,  and  were  examined 
in  reading,  writing,  geography,  and  arith- 
metic before  being  admitted  into  the  ser- 
vice. After  a  year  at 
the  Naval  School  as 
acting  midshipmen, 
they  were  to  have 
three  years  at  sea, 
and  then  return  for 
another  year  of 
study  at  Annapolis, 
this  time  as  midship- 
men. 

Acting  midship- 
men from  civil  life, 
however,  were  in  the 
minority  at  first. 
Most  of  those  in  at- 
tendance at  the 
school  were  midship- 
men who  had  been  to 
sea  for  five  or  six 
years,  and  had  been 
ordered  to  Annapolis 
for  a  year  of  mental 
training.  For  the 
first  five  years,  from 
1845  until  1850,  the 
Naval  School  at  An- 
napolis was  chiefly  a 
place  where  the 
junior  officers  of  the 
navy  could  interrupt 
their  sea  service  and 


prepare  to  take  their 
titled  to  pay,  and  employed  the  funds  in-  examinations  for  promotion.  Instruction 
tended  for  them  in  fitting  up  the  fort  as  a  had  to  be  adapted  to  students  of  extremely 
school.  The  civilian  teachers  of  the  na\y  varied  ages  and  stages  of  advancement, 
thus  left  coldly  on  the  beach  were,  willy-  who  were,  in  addition,  likely  to  be  ordered 
nilly,  the  financial  benefactors  and  to  sea  at  any  time.  They  regarded  them- 
founders,  the  Leland  Stanfords  and  Ezra  selves  less  as  pupils  than  as  officers  on 
Cornells,  the  John  Harvards  and  the  Eli  leave  of  absence  from  sea  duty.  Conse- 
Yales  of  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis,  quently  the  most  military  exercise  was 
Three  of  the  schoolmasters.  Professors  duelling,  the  most  popular  uniform  dress- 
Chauvenet,  Lockwood,  and  Girault,  who  ing-gowns,  and  the  favorite  study  re- 
had  been  retained  on  duty,  with  a  surgeon,  searches  into  the  spiritual  possibilities  of 
a  chaplain,  and  three  officers,  formed  the  barley  and  the  grape.  In  these  earliest 
first  faculty.  The  first  superintendent,  times  the  upper  classmen  or  "oldsters" 
who  later  was  the  ranking  officer  of  the  wxre  a  cross  to  their  instructors  and  a 
Confederate  Navy  and  commanded  the  source  of  unholy  inspiration  to  their 
FzVgmfa  at  Hampton  Roads  and  the  re«-  juniors.     But  in  1850  the  Naval  School 
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The  Academic  Board,  May,  19 18,  consisting  of  the  Superintendent,  Rear-Admiral  Eberle,  and  his 

Heads  of  Department. 


became  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy, and  the  regulations  were  revised. 
Duelling,  cards,  tobacco,  liquor,  clubs, 
and  societies,  the  use  of  firearms,  and  mar- 
riage were  more  effectively  forbidden  than 
before.  It  was  decreed,  moreover:  "No 
professor,  instructor,  midshipman,  or  act- 
ing midshipman,  nor  any  other  person 
doing  duty  iji  the  institution,  is  to  go  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  inclosure  without 
the  permission  of  the  Superintendent." 
Also,  summer  practise  cruises  were  intro- 
duced in  1 85 1,  so  that  students  at  the 
Academy  could  acquire  some  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  sea  and  still  remain  under  the 
salutary  direction  of  instructors.  On 
leaving  the  Academy  acting  midshipmen 
became  midshipmen  and  remained  at  sea. 
There  have  been  many  changes  since 
1 85 1.  During  the  Civil  War  the  Acad- 
emy was  moved  to  Newport,  on  the  his- 
toric Constitution,  while  its  former  home 
was  used  as  a  base  hospital  by  the  army. 
On  the  Academy's  return  to  Annapolis  in 
1865,  Vice-Admiral  Porter,  the  Superin- 
tendent, instituted  regular  dances,  or 
"hops,"  and,  most  important  of  all  his 
reforms,  the  honor  system  by  which  a 


midshipman's  word  was  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned. He  also  encouraged  athletics  in 
every  way.  In  the  presence  of  a  throng 
of  midshipmen  he  even  boxed  with  one  of 
them  himself,  and  allowed  the  nose  of  the 
Vice-Admiral  of  the  Navy  to  be  smartly 
tapped  by  his  enthusiastic  young  oppo- 
nent— to  the  manifest  glee  of  the  assem- 
bly, and  to  the  shuddering  horror  of  the 
Old  Navy  when  it  learned  of  this  innova- 
tion. By  the  end  of  Porter's  superin- 
tendency  in  1869  the  Naval  Academy 
had  worked  out  the  system  followed  to 
the  present  day.  Since  1851  academic 
work  has  not  been  interrupted  by  three 
years  at  sea.  Through  drills  and  sum- 
mer cruises  practical  skill  and  seagoing 
habits  have  been  acquired  without  sacri- 
ficing progress  in  the  theory  and  science 
of  the  naval  profession.  During  their 
four  years  at  the  Academy  its  graduates 
have  felt  its  potent  spell,  and  have  after- 
ward won  honor  for  it  and  themselves. 
The  results  achieved  challenge  compari- 
son with  those  of  any  college,  and  have 
made  a  reputation  second  to  none.  The 
fundamental  reasons  for  this  success  will 
now  be  indicated.     In  the  opinion  of  the 
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writer  there  are  four:  small  sections; 
military  discipline;  definiteness  of  aim; 
incessant  competition. 

For  purposes  of  instruction  the  Acad- 
emy's students  have  from  the  first  been 
divided  into  small  sections.  This  un- 
doubtedly has  ^laid  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  the  Academy's  success.  It  has 
made  it  possible  to  have  personal  direc- 
tion and  scrutiny  by  an  instructor  of  each 


student's  work  in  every  branch.  If  the 
recitation  sections — which  now  consist  of 
ten  to  sixteen  men — ever  become  so  large 
that  there  can  no  longer  be  a  clear  un- 
derstanding by  the  instructor  of  the  indi- 
vidual difficulties  of  every  student  in  his 
section,  the  Academy  will  begin  to  lose 
its  power.  When  responsible  for  only  a 
small  group  a  teacher  can  see  that  each 
one  prepares  the  whole  lesson.     Special 
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exercises  can  be  laid  out  and  corrected 
for  each  student,  and  individual  instruc- 
tion largely  takes  the  place  of  the  ordi- 
nary lecture  method. 

To  the  college  teacher  nothing  could 
be  more  novel  than  the  recitation  sys- 
tem at  Annapolis.  Half  of  each  class 
recite  the  first  hour  of  the  period,  half 
the  second  hour.  Before  each  recitation 
seven  hundred  young  men — half  the  regi- 
ment— fall  in  in  two  long  blue-clothed 
and  straight-standing  ranks  in  front  of 
Bancroft  Hall  and  answer  the  roll-call. 
Led  bv  the  drummers  and  buglers — 
''Hell  Cats"  of  the  "Bungle  Corpse"— 
they  then  march  the  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  recitation  buildings.  There,  after 
certain  military  evolutions  bafifling  to 
the  layman,  they  receive  the  command, 
"Section-leaders  take  charge  !"  and  go  to 
the  section  rooms.  Inside  the  rooms  or 
at  the  doors  the  instructors  are  waiting. 
The  regulations  prescribe  the  procedure 
at  all  recitations.  After  every  midship- 
man has  taken  position  in  front  of  his 
chair  in  the  attitude  of  "attention,"  the 
section-leader  faces  the  instructor,  who 
also  stands  at  "attention,"  and  says: 
"  Sir,  I  report  the  nth.  section,  Jones,  J.  J., 


absent."  The  instructor  replies:  "Seat 
your  section!"  The  section-leader  tells 
the  section:  "Seats!"  And  after  all  this 
the  recitation  proceeds  much  as  it  would 
elsewhere. 

In  spite  of  personal  contact  by  virtue 
of  small  sections,  the  military  idea  of  dis- 
cipline pervades  all  the  Academy's  work. 
Even  in  the  section  room  the  midship- 
man is  required  by  the  Regulations  to 
stand  at  attention  when  reciting.  Aside 
from  recitations,  midshipmen  are  organ- 
ized into  a  regiment  of  sixteen  companies. 
Company  spirit  is  appealed  to.  Whether 
as  private  in  his  company  or  as  officer,  a 
midshipman  is  brought  to  feel  that  he 
carries  a  heavy  responsibility  to  his  com- 
rades for  the  way  he  wears  his  uniform, 
for  his  neatness,  his  faithful  discharge  of 
duty,  and  his  co-operation  in  Bancroft 
Hall  with  the  disciplinary  authorities. 
The  confidence  reposed  in  him  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  twelve  hundred 
high-spirited  young  men  living  in  one 
building,  and  that  it  takes  only  one  Duty 
Officer  to  maintain  order  and  enforce  the 
military  regulations  of  the  midshipmen's 
life.     They  govern  themselves. 

The  details  of  discipline  are  prescribed 
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Nineteen  hundred  midshipmen  and  reserve  officers  passing  in  review  before  the  Superintendent  and  the 
Board  of  Visitors  on  Worden  Field,  May  6,  iqi8. 


in  the  Naval  Academy  Regulations,  called 
the  "Midshipman's  Bible."  This  gives 
the  minutest  specifications  as  to  the  posi- 
tion in  the  room  for  shoes  and  shirt  and 
everything  else  the  midshipman  possesses. 
Offenses  must  be  reported  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  language  of  the  regula- 
tions; and  the  regulations  are  held  re- 
sponsible, by  the  sardonic,  for  some  ludi- 
crous reports.  In  the  daily  account  of  of- 
fenses charged  against  midshipmen  have 
occurred  the  following  atrocities:  "Hang- 
ing around  galley,  hungry  look  on  face, 
with  intent  to  steal";  "Wearing  white 
socks  in  place  of  white  gloves  to  infantry 
drill";  "Sitting  on  back  of  chair  with 
feet  on  same." 

The  main  characteristic,  however,  of 
the  discipline  here  is  its  fairness.  No 
matter  what  the  charge  against  him  may 
be,  every  midshipman,  before  being  as- 
signed demerits  or  punished  in  any  way, 
is  allowed  to  make  a  statement  in  writing 
of  his  side  of  the  case.  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions midshipmen  are  brought  to  a 
realization  of  having  deserved  punish- 
ment before  punishment  is  inflicted.  The 
Commandant  of  Midshipmen  is  an  ex- 
tremely busy  man  and  is  hardly  given 
time  to  eat  his  meals.  Every  day  he 
must  confer  personally  on  different  mat- 
ters with  dozens  of  people  besides  mid- 


shipmen, and  yet  he  is  never  too  busy  to 
see  a  midshipman  and  explain  his  point 
of  view  with  all  fulness  and  fairness. 
The  spirit  of  discipline  emanates  from  the 
Commandant,  but  its  embodiment  is  in 
the  first  class.  No  senior  class  in  any 
college  or  university  has  the  power  in- 
trusted to  it  that  the  first  class  wields 
here.  The  under  classes  live  and  work, 
eat,  play,  and  sleep  under  the  eyes  of  the 
first  class.  Failures  to  live  in  the  spirit 
of  the  place  and  failures  to  observe  the 
regulations  come,  in  the  first  instance,  be- 
fore the  company  officers  of  the  regiment 
of  midshipmen — that  is,  virtually,  be- 
fore the  first  class.  They  get  from  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Commandant  the 
spirit  of  navy  discipline,  its  team-work 
and  fairness,  and  impart  it  to  the  rest  of 
the  regiment. 

Another  advantage  enjoyed  from  the 
first  by  the  Academy  as  an  educational 
institution  has  been  its  definiteness  of 
aim.  Although  material  of  enormous 
variety  must  be  converted  quickly  into  a 
single  type  of  man,  all  the  energies  of  the 
student  during  his  academic  course  are 
concentrated  on  this  one  goal.  To  pre- 
vent distractions,  he  is  advised  or  re- 
stricted in  his  work,  his  play,  his  eating 
and  sleeping,  and  even  in  his  social  rec- 
reations.    Every  midshipman  has  three 
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recitation  and  five  study  hours  a  day. 
Part  of  every  afternoon  is  devoted  to 
drills  or  athletics.  By  the  sound  of  the 
gong  he  ends  his  meals.  Even  in  dream- 
land the  "Hell  Cats"  of  reveille  harshly 
limit  his  domain.  If  he  leaves  the  aca- 
demic limits,  except  on  special  occasions, 
he  must  give  his  authority  to  the  mid- 
shipman on  guard  at  the  gate,  or  else  he 
must  scale  a  ten-foot  wall  surmounted  by 
barbed  wire.  Only  during  certain  hours 
may  he  call  upon  his  fair  friends,  or — if 
he  is  under  punishment — be  called  upon 
by  them.  These  restraints  are  often  irk- 
some, but  the  student  knows  that  if  he 
obeys  the  regulations  and  does  the  Acad- 
emy's required  work  he  will  have  an 
honorable  career  open  to  him — a  career, 
moreover,  in  which  advancement  will  de- 
pend on  the  same  faculties  of  hard  work 
and  attention  to  duty  that  have  enabled 
him  to  graduate. 

The  diploma  of  graduation  is  a  prize  of 
well-recognized  value  and  serves  through- 
out the  course  as  a  constant  incentive  to 
effort.  The  greatest  incentive,  however, 
and  the  strongest  reason  for  the  remarka- 
ble success  achieved  by  Annapolis  grad- 
uates, is  a  third  essential,  the  competitive 
system.  This  system  begins  for  some 
with  a  competitive  examination  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Academy.*  Only  those 
who  can  pass  a  severe  mental  and  physical 
examination  are  admitted.  When,  for 
example,  the  fourth  class  last  summer 
would  report  for  lectures,  with  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  members,  there  would  not 
be  a  single  pair  of  glasses  worn.  In  his 
academic  work  the  midshipman  has  been 
marked  for  every  recitation  in  every  sub- 
ject, on  the  basis,  since  1850,  of  4.0  as  the 
maximum.  If  he  makes  a  miserable  reci- 
tation, or  "busts  cold,"  his  classmates 
surreptitiously — and  to  the  surreptitious 
amusement  of  the  instructor — turn  their 
thumbs  down.  The  gladiatorial  mercy  of 
the  place  goes  further,  and  puts  him  on 
the  "  tree,"  or  published  list  of  those  un- 
satisfactory, if  his  marks  for  the  week 
average  less  than  2.5  in  any  branch. 
Weekly  marks  are  combined  with  the  ex- 
amination mark  to  give  the  final.     Ac- 

*  Such  competitive  appointees,  by  the  way,  are  more  suc- 
cessful than  others  both  in  passing  the  entrance  examina- 
tions and  in  completing  the  academic  course.  See  the 
writer's  "Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy"  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings, 
February,  19 18. 


cording  to  their  final  marks,  the  members 
of  each  class  are  arranged  every  month  in 
order  of  merit  for  each  branch  of  study. 
The  student  who  distinguishes  himself  in 
scholarship  is  more  honored  here  than  in 
most  other  colleges.  If  he  wins  an  aver- 
age mark  in  all  branches  of  3.4  or  85  per 
cent  for  the  year,  he  wears  during  the 
following  year  a  gold  star  on  the  collar  of 
his  uniform.  This  is  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion held  in  sensible  honor  both  by  stu- 
dents and  by  faculty.  The  greatest  care 
is  taken  to  have  all  marks  fair  and  just. 
Instructors  are  shifted  every  month  so 
that  no  section  has  the  same  instructor 
for  more  than  four  weeks.  If  an  instruc- 
tor is  ill  his  sections  are  distributed  to 
other  instructors;  hence  every  midship- 
man can  get  his  daily  mark.  His  marks 
bring  him  into  daily  competition  with  his 
classmates,  and  are  a  potent  reminder 
of  the  value  of  regular,  steady  work.  In 
the  course  of  four  years  this  system  of 
unremitting  competition  has  a  marvellous 
effect  on  a  youth's  habits  of  study  and 
application. 

The  achievements  of  Annapolis  grad- 
uates in  war  and  peace  have  abundantly 
justified  the  nation's  confidence;  but  the 
young  American  has  a  right  to  ask,  before 
he  gives  himself  and  his  opportunities 
over  to  the  Academy:  "What  will  Annap- 
olis do  for  me?"  No  complete  answer 
can  be  given  to  all  the  young  men  aspir- 
ing to  enter  the  naval  service  by  this 
route,  but  some  of  the  reasons  may  be 
indicated  why  any  young  man  can  well 
afford  to  take  the  risk.  In  most  of  the 
thousands  of  candidates'  themes  with  the 
title,  "Why  I  Wish  to  Enter  the  Naval 
Academy,"  have  recurred  the  ideas  of 
money  and  social  position.  It  is  true 
that  the  midshipman,  instead  of  paying 
tuition  and  other  expenses,  receives  six 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  as  soon  as  he 
graduates  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
dollars;  and  by  the  time  he  has  been  out  in 
the  service  five  years  two  thousand  four 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  Moreover,  the 
social  standing  of  naval  officers  is  as  high 
as  that  of  any  class  of  men  in  the  country. 
These,  however,  are  externals.  There  are 
deeper  benefits  to  be  gained. 

In  the  course  of  his  short  years  at  An- 
napolis the  young  American  will  develop 
his  individual  powers  to  a  reniarkable 
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and,  in  proportion  to  the  time  spent,  an 
unparalleled  degree.  For  one  thing,  he 
will  learn  the  value  of  minutes.  Every 
day  he  does  an  amount  of  work  of  various 
kinds — from  blacking  his  own  shoes  and 
putting  every  single  thing  in  his  room  in 
its  place,  to  learning  a  twenty-page  lesson 
in  naval  history  or  forty  pages  of  seaman- 
ship— that  would  be  impossible  if  he  did 
not  follow  a  daily  schedule  based  on  min- 
utes. Almost  literally  every  minute  has 
its  task.  The  commonest  complaint  of 
"plebes,"  or  beginners,  is  that  they  have- 
n't time;  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  they 
find  themselves  able  to  complete  tasks  in 
an  hour  that  a  year  earlier  they  could  only 
have  begun  in  that  time.  Through  rou- 
tine comes  efficiency  in  the  use  of  time. 

Furthermore,  the  power  of  memory  de- 
veloped by  midshipmen  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years  is  observed  by  every- 
body familiar  with  their  work.  When  re- 
citing they  will  reproduce  page  after  page 
of  the  text-book  with  astonishing  fidelity. 
This  power  comes  only  by  habit,  under 
pressure  of  daily  necessity,  of  closing  the 
mind  to  everything  but  the  task  of  the 
moment.  Concentration  of  mind  to  a 
remarkable  degree  may  be  expected  as  a 
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second  peculiar  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
Naval  Academy  training. 

A  sense  of  responsibility  is  another 
habit  that  the  young  citizen  will  acquire. 
He  will  learn  that  a  man  is  strictly  respon- 
sible for  his  own  acts,  and  that  he  may 
even  be  accountable  for  the  acts  of  others. 
He  may  be  detailed,  for  instance,  as  sec- 
tion-leader in  a  group  with  a  dozen  other 
midshipmen.  From  the  time  they  form 
in  front  of  Bancroft  Hall  to  the  time  when 
he  stands  at  attention  before  the  instruc- 
tor's desk  and  says:  "Sir,  I  report  the  nth. 
section,  Smith,  B.  B.,  absent,"  he  is  ac- 
countable for  any  infraction  of  the  regu- 
lations by  any  one  in  the  section.  He 
may  even  receive  twenty-five  demerits 
for  the  ''talking  in  ranks"  that  some  one 
else  is  guilty  of.  Having  full  authority  to 
maintain  order  and  quiet  in  the  section, 
he  is  expected  to  maintain  them.  In  this 
daily  facing  of  responsibility  he  develops 
a  habit  that  every  naval  officer  must 
have,  and  develops  it  more  directly  than 
he  could  elsewhere. 

Still  another  thing  the  midshipman 
will  be  taught,  explicitly  if  necessary,  is 
good  manners.  He  will  learn  that  failure 
to  salute  an  officer  of  the  Academy  is  not 
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only  a  breach  of  the  regulations  but  also 
a  breach  of  military  etiquette.  So  with 
the  word  of  three  letters  that  to  some 
youths,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  reluctance 
with  which  they  use  it,  is  the  bitterest 
word  in  the  language,  the  word  ''  sir."  It 
is  no  small  boon  to  a  young  man  to  know 
or  learn  that  "sir"  can  be  said  at  the 
proper  time  without  any  derogation  of  his 
own  dignity.  Even  so  difficult  a  thing 
as  table  manners  is  taught  by  the  upper 
classmen  to  those  who  need  instruction. 
The  ears  of  the  backward  one  will  be 
dinned  with  the  cry,  ''Man  overboard  !" 
when  he  leaves  his  spoon  in  his  cup,  or 
''Boat  your  oars!"  when  his  knife  and 
fork  are  leaning  against  his  plate,  or  "  Rig 
in  your  boom,  mister  ! "  if  his  elbows  tend 
to  a  horizontal  position.  In  ways  un- 
official but  ingenious  and  thorough,  re- 
bukes for  table  manners  are  conducive  to 
cerebral  activity.  "  Safety  first "  prompts 
the  "plebe"  to  sit  erect  on  the  front  edge 
of  his  chair,  with  elbows  snug  to  ribs. 

There  is  one  more  benefit,  a  fifth,  so 
familiar  that  it  is  often  forgotten  at  An- 
napolis.    An  evenly  developed  physique 
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is  acquired  by  every  Annapolis  graduate. 
A  first  classman's  "brace,"  or  carriage, 
differs  from  a  "plebe's"  largely  because 
of  the  physical  training  he  has  had. 
Every  year  each  midshipman  is  given  a 
careful  test  for  almost  every  muscle  in  his 
body,  and  if  he  is  much  deficient,  espe- 
cially in  swimming,  he  is  assigned  special 
work  in  the  "gym,"  on  the  Weak  Squad. 
Until  his  defect  is  corrected  he  is,  in  mid- 
shipmen's slang,  a  "Swedish  gymnast,"  a 
member  of  the  "Squid."  The  superior 
physical  development  and  condition  of 
midshipmen  is  apparent  in  every  athletic 
contest.  Even  the  casual  observer  is 
struck  by  their  well-developed  shoulders 
and  by  their  endurance.  One  might  scan 
the  entire  regiment  and  not  see  a  single 
scrawny  neck. 

Regularity  of  exercise,  sleep,  and  eat- 
ing, is  one  reason  for  the  midshipmen's 
good  physical  condition.  Another  is  the 
military  cleanness  that  prevails  through- 
out their  larder,  galley,  and  garbage  cans. 
Huge  electric  ovens,  bread  mixers,  pots, 
pans,  and  floors  are  all  kept  clean,  not 
according  to  the  standards  of  domestic 
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servants  but  militarily  and  germicidally 
clean.  The  Naval  Academy  dairy  also 
carries  a  large  responsibility  for  the  regi- 
ment's health.  Some  years  ago,  when  a 
surprisingly  large  percentage  of  the  mid- 
shipmen seemed  to  be  always  off  duty  on 
account  of  gastro-intestinal  disorders,  an 
inspection  of  the  commercial  dairies  sup- 
plying the  Academy  revealed  shockingly 
unsanitary  conditions.  As  a  result,  the 
Midshipmen's  Storekeeper  succeeded  in 
having  the  Academy  own  and  operate  its 
own  dairy.  The  effect  of  improved  milk 
on  the  regiment's  health  was  startling. 
To  quote  a  comment  mere  enthusiastic 
than  logical:  '' Sickness  was  reduced  six 
hundred  per  cent."  The  pa^/master's  re- 
port, by  the  way,  about  five  years  ago 
came  to  the  attention  of  British  army  au- 
thorities and  resulted  in  establishing  gov- 
ernment dairies  for  many  army  posts  in 
India. 

The  Naval  Academy  does  many  things 

for  its  students,  but  its  most  valuable 

service  and  its  chief  claim  to  greatness 

lie  in  its  teaching  of  ideals.    At  the  Acad- 
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emy  standards  which  the  officer  of  the 
United  States  navy  is  expected  to  live 
up  to  are  shown  by  example  and  are 
stated  to  the  student  explicitly.  The 
cult  of  duty  is  divided  into  simple  prin- 
ciples that  any  one  can  grasp.  They  are 
taught  by  explanation,  repetition,  reward, 
and  punishment.  A  midshipman's  final 
mark  is  materially  raised  by  good  con- 
duct, lowered  by  bad  conduct.  The 
ideals  of  military  character  are  never  lost 
sight  of;  they  are  the  most  emphasized 
thing  the  Academy  has  to  teach.  The 
first  of  these  is  obedience — unhesitating, 
thoughtful,  and  loyal  obedience.  The 
principle  is  well  recognized  that  he  must 
first  learn  to  obey  who  would  learn  to 
command.  The  ideal  of  obedience  the 
midshipman  strives  for  is  not  to  question 
even  in  his  own  mind  any  lawful  order 
he  receives.  The  cheerful  "Ay,  ay, 
sir  ! "  with  which  he  will  execute  the  most 
distasteful  of  orders,  is  an  inspiration  to 
one  accustomed  to  the  more  dilatory  and 
recalcitrant  obedience  of  civilian  students. 
Thoughtfulness  is  the  hardest  phase  of 
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obedience  for  him  to  learn,  but  with 
greater  age  and  experience  comes  greater 
thinking  power,  and  by  the  time  he  is  a 
first  classman  he  gives,  when  carrying  out 
orders,  unmistakable  evidence  of  thought. 
As  a  principle  of  military  doctrine  he  has 
been  told  what  to  do  rather  than  the 
method  of  doing  it.  Instant  and  instinc- 
tive obedience  is  demanded,  but  thought- 
fulness  and  initiative  also  are  inculcated. 

On  one  occasion  the  first  class  came 
to  feel  that  the  regiment  was  becoming 
too  careless  in  certain  details  of  military 
discipline  that  were  desired  by  the  au- 
thorities. After  full  discussion  of  their 
responsibility  for  the  morale  of  all  the 
under  classmen,  they  voted  unanimously 
at  a  class  meeting  in  favor  of  making  the 
Academy  absolutely  "reg."  Then  the 
school  witnessed  an  abolition  of  special 
privilege  more  astounding  than  the  first 
Russian  revolution.  From  that  day  all 
the  regulations  against  talking,  or  turn- 
ing of  head,  or  scratching  of  nose  in  ranks, 
and  for  other  points  of  mihtary  smartness, 
were  carried  out  loyally.  Some  graver 
evils  that  had  crept  in,  like  gambling, 
were  stamped  out  ruthlessly  by  the  first 
class.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  school  in  the 
country  to-day  equals  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  its  ideal  and  in  its  attainment 
of  the  spirit  of  loyalty.  Loyalty,  as  the 
midshipman  learns  soon  after  entering  if 
he  does  not  know  it  before,  is  essential  to 
good  team-work;  and  with  the  American 
naval  officer  the  instinct  for  team-work 
is  almost  primary. 

The  midshipman  of  to-day  is  far  supe- 
rior in  loyalty  to  his  prototype  of  1845. 
Within  the  enclosure  of  Fort  Severn  the 
first  students  were  quartered  in  five  small 
buildings.  Of  all  these  the  Abbey  en- 
joyed the  best  reputation.  "  In  harmony 
with  its  name,  its  occupants  were  sup- 
posed to  be  pious  and  of  a  serious  disposi- 
tion. No  skylarking  disturbed  its  seren- 
ity, no  roaring  choruses  came  from  its 
portals,  and  no  illicit  lights  appeared 
after  hours  at  its  windows.  So  orderly 
and  well  behaved  was  it  that  the  officer  of 
the  day  was  prone  to  omit  it  from  his 
regular  inspections.  But  when  its  ex- 
treme goodness  came  at  last  to  look  un- 
natural, suspicion  lay  but  a  step  beyond. 
Then  followed  a  sudden  raid  of  the  au- 
thorities and  a  swift  descent  from  grace, 


for  behold  a  tunnel  through  the  wall  at 
the  back  of  the  house  stood  revealed,  out 
of  which  its  staid  dwellers  regularly  es- 
caped into  town,  or,  as  they  called  it, 
'Frenched.'  The  silence  which  had  pre- 
vailed at  night  was  the  silence  of  solitude, 
for  the  youngsters  supposed  to  be  peace- 
fully studying  or  sleeping  were  indulg- 
ing in  hilarious  larks  outside.  And  when 
they  were  not  at  that  they  were  receiving 
contraband  bottles  through  the  hole.  So 
fell  the  Abbey,  and  Rowdy  Row  with 
open  arms  welcomed  it  to  congenial 
wickedness."  * 

Still  another  ideal  is  pluck,  which  is  de- 
veloped here  to  an  unusual  degree.  A 
display  of  ''grit"  is  the  surest  road  to  the 
regiment's  admiration.  In  the  War  of 
181 2,  James  Lawrence,  after  he  had  fallen 
in  action,  kept  repeating  in  delirium: 
"Don't  give  up  the  ship!"  The  next 
year  Perry  went  into  battle  on  Lake  Erie 
with  his  flagship,  the  Lawrence^  flyij"ig  the 
motto:  "Don't  give  up  the  ship!"  In 
the  Civil  War  the  Cumberland,  when 
rammed  by  the  Merrimac,  sank  with  her 
guns  firing  as  long  as  they  were  above 
water,  and  with  her  ensign  flying  to  the 
last.  The  tradition  of  fight  to  the  last 
thrills  every  midshipman  on  the  football 
field  as  he  sings:  "Fight !  Navy !  Fight !" 
Even  in  the  section-room  it  drives  him  to 
do  his  best.  When  told  by  his  instructor 
to  do  the  seemingly  impossible,  a  mid- 
shipman never  says,  "I  can't."  He  may 
say,  "I  don't  know,"  but  in  the  course  of 
ten  years'  teaching  at  the  Academy  the 
writer  has  never  heard  the  same  one  say 
even  this  more  than  once.  Lawrence's 
words,  "Don't  give  up  the  ship,"  are 
to-day  a  living  force.  In  the  very  breath 
of  life  at  the  Academy  is  the  tradition  of 
doing  one's  best.     His  duty  is  his  best. 

Honor  is  a  fourth  ideal  that  is  ever  be- 
fore the  midshipman.  Only  a  few  times 
in  the  history  of  the  Academy  has  he 
lapsed  from  his  honorable  aim.  Not 
alone  his  own  honor,  but  the  honor  of  his 
class,  of  his  service,  is  his  concern.  His 
honor  and  his  conduct  are  also  the  con- 
cern of  his  classmates,  for  if  he  violates 
the  "code,"  or  if  he  is  detected  in  cheat- 
ing or  lying,  he  will  be  reported  to  the  au- 
thorities by  the  honor  committee  of  his 

*  Park    Benjamin,    "  United    States  Naval   Academy " 
(iQOo),  page  162. 
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class.  Usually  he  does  not  wait  for  his 
resignation  to  be  asked  for,  but  leaves 
quietly  and  quickly.  Since  a  midship- 
man's word  is  never  questioned,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  every  one  to  his  class  is 
heavy  and  keenly  felt.  Lying  is  lep- 
rosy. 

After  a  few  years  of  this  moral  disci- 
pline the  young  ensign  is,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  But 
he  is  also  an  idealist.  He  has  thought  con- 
cretely about  obedience,  loyalty,  pluck, 
and  honor.  Duty  to  him  is  not  a  vague 
and  complex  ideal.  His  ear  is  quickened 
to  hear  its  call  and  his  will  is  trained  to 
follow  it.  His  duty  is  his  vocation.  In 
his  heart  he  has  the  ideal  of  Nelson,  who 
''loved  his  duty  as  a  mistress." 

The  importance  of  the  Naval  Academy 
to  the  country  has  been  reflected  in  its 
physical  growth.  At  first  it  covered  nine 
and  three-quarters  acres.  The  first  ad- 
dition, in  1847,  was  of  six  acres  and  in- 
cluded that  part  of  the  present  Academy 
between  the  chapel  and  the  Severn.  The 
academic  limits  now  comprise  134.5  acres. 
The  appropriations  also  serve  as  an  index. 


As  we  have  seen,  for  the  school's  first 
year  they  were  nothing;  and  when  the 
first  appropriation  for  his  pet  venture 
came  up  in  the  Senate  in  1846  it  was  only 
Secretary  Bancroft's  personal  influence 
and  popularity  that  saved  the  item.  Al- 
though in  the  sixties  and  seventies  the 
budget  was  considerably  larger  than  in 
antebellum  days,  it  was  pared  down  al- 
most to  the  vanishing-point  in  1882,  when 
by  law  the  number  of  graduates  commis- 
sioned each  year  was  reduced  to  ten. 
But  with  the  splendid  record  for  efficiency 
and  enthusiasm  for  duty  made  by  the 
Academy's  graduates  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  came  wide  recognition  for 
the  place  of  their  training.  Congress 
voted  ten  million  dollars  for  new  build- 
ings, and  doubled  the  number  of  appoint- 
ments. At  the  same  time  the  teaching 
staff  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
more  civihan  teachers  in  non-professional 
branches. 

Still  further  recognition  of  this  school's 
national  importance  has  come  with  the 
Great  War.  The  year  19 16  saw  the 
launching    of    our    great    building    pro- 


Tbis  part  of  the  new  tbree-million-doUar  addition  to  Bancroft  Hall  will  provide  quarters  for  about  five  bundred 

midshipmen.     It  is  to  be  completed  by  October. 
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gramme,  and  with  it  an  unprecedented 
shortage  of  officers  in  the  fleet.  In  spite 
of  active  efforts  to  develop  naval  reserves, 
the  Academy  has  remained  the  only  re- 
liable source  from  which  the  navy  can 
draw  competent  officers.  For  this  reason 
nearly  six  hundred  additional  appoint- 
ments were  created  in  1916,  and  were  fol- 
lowed soon  after  our  declaration  of  war 
by  the  authorization  of  about  nine  hun- 
dred more.  The  latest  increase,  in  De- 
cember, 191 7,  was  of  five  hundred  and 
thirty-one.  There  are  now  five  midship- 
men authorized  for  each  senator,  rep- 
resentative, and  delegate,  besides  fifteen 
appointments  annually  for  the  President 
and  one  hundred  annually  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 

Appropriations  have  increased  as  well 
as  numbers.  For  the  fiscal  year  of  1919 
the  people' of  the  United  States  will  spend 
on  the  education  of  some  twenty-two  hun- 
dred midshipmen  about  three  million  dol- 
lars. The  larger  items  of  expense  will  be, 
very  roughly,  as  follows:  upkeep,  $700,- 
000;  cost  of  practise  ships,  $500,000  (es- 
timated); interest  on  money  invested, 
$400,000;  faculty,  $600,000;  pay  of  stu- 
dents, $1,320,000.  A  college  would  need 
a  large  endowment  to  be  as  well  equipped 
as  the  Naval  Academy,  or  command  as 
highly  trained  a  faculty  as  the  Academic 
Staff.  To  teach  the  science  of  modern 
naval  warfare  is  a  special  and  necessarily 
costly  part  of  national  safety  and  defense. 
No  college  has  so  important  a  responsibil- 
ity. None  has  met  its  obligation  more 
successfully. 

Yet  even  this  enlargement  of  resources 
has  not  kept  up  with  the  school's  respon- 
sibilities or  with  the  demands  made  upon 
its  faculty  and  administration.  In  view 
of  the  increased  service  rendered  under 
the  wise  and  inspiring  guidance  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Eberle,  the  present  Superintend- 
ent, the  Academy  might  have  asked  for 
even  more  money  than  it  has  received. 
The  stride  has  been  lengthened  until 
classes  are  completing  four  years'  work  in 
three.  The  instruction  has  proved  to  be  so 
valuable,  also — even  a  few  weeks  of  it — 
that  hundreds  of  ensigns  and  lieutenants 
who  have  recently  entered  the  navy  from 
civil  life  ar^  being  sent  to  Annapolis  for 
three  to  fifteen  weeks  of  intensive  train- 
ing.    Last  summer  the  First  Reserve  Of- 


ficers' Class  was  graduated,  and  their 
work  since  then  has  amply  demonstrated 
the  need  and  value  of  Naval  Academy  in- 
doctrination for  all  officers  in  our  navy. 
Two  reserve  classes  have  already  been 
graduated,  and  the  third  numbers  four 
hundred  and  fifty.  Rumor  has  it  that 
next  summer's  reserve  class  will  have  over 
a  thousand  members.  Nowhere  else  can 
the  initial  training  of  naval  officers  be 
directed  with  so  much  thoroughness  and 
balance,  and  with  the  benefit  of  so  much 
experience.  The  Academy  has  many 
specialists  in  naval  education.  Nowhere 
else  are  the  great  traditions  and  ideals  of 
the  navy  so  well  cherished. 

The  Academy's  graduates  who  have 
seen  active  service  in  European  waters 
during  the  last  year  have  nobly  lived  up 
to  the  navy's  best  traditions.  Our  de- 
stroyers reached  the  other  side  in  April, 
191 7,  when  the  U-boat  sinkings  were  at 
their  maximum.  As  soon  as  they  arrived 
the  Americans  were  asked:  ''When  will 
you  be  ready  to  put  to  sea  again  ?  "  The 
reply  was  instant:  ''We  are  ready  now." 
Still  more  gratifying  is  the  record  they 
have  made  for  seamanship  and  alertness. 
Not  one  has  failed  to  put  out  according 
to  schedule,  and  not  one  has  had  to  put 
in  under  stress  of  weather.  It  may  have 
been  a  coincidence,  but  with  the  arrival 
of  the  American  destroyers  in  the  latter 
part  of  April  the  curve  of  U-boat  sink- 
ings began  its  downward  trend  with  a 
sharp  drop.  For  their  skill  and  spirit 
Annapolis  graduates  have  been  tendered 
medals  of  honor  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. For  their  exploits  and  their  mod- 
esty they  have  been  received  by  the  Brit- 
ish navy  into  full  fellowship. 

Foreign  naval  officers  have  often  been 
frankly  incredulous  of  any  school's  being 
able  to  accomplish  in  four  years  or  less 
what  our  nation's  Naval  Academy  has 
attempted.  But  their  incredulity  is  being 
turned  to  enthusiasm.  As  the  number  of 
midshipmen  mounts  toward  three  thou- 
sand and  the  annual  total  cost  toward 
four  millions,  there  are  critics  in  more 
than  one  country  echoing  the  verdict  of 
the  Paris  Exposition  in  1889 — that  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  is  "the 
best  educational  institution  in  the  United 
States  and  the  best  naval  school  in  the 
world." 
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INK  day  some  American 
military  autotrucks  were 
disembarked  at  a  certain 
port  in  France.  As  they 
stood  on  the  quay  a 
group  of  British  Tom- 
mies contemplated  them. 

*'A-T-L-A-S,"  spelled  one,  regarding 
the  cryptic  letters  in  large  capitals  on  the 
side  of  the  huge  vehicle.  "ATLAS.  That's 
its  bloomin'  name,  I  suppose,"  said  he. 

"  U.  S.,"  said  another  warrior,  fixing  his 
eye  on  a  second  inscription.  "  So  they've 
come  ! "  Then  picking  up  a  piece  of  chalk 
which  lay  hard  by,  he  added  the  letter  T 
to  the  first  legend,  and  behold  the  procla- 
mation read  AT  LAST ! 

We  who  were  told  the  story  should  have 
laughed.  But  we  could  not.  We  well 
knew  how,  for  more  than  two  years  of 
heroic  stress,  the  man  who  wielded  the  bit 
of  chalk,  with  legions  of  his  grim,  gay 
brothers,  had  watched  and  waited  for  the 
people  of  our  land  to  wake  and  rise  and 
stand  beside  him  in  the  break-up  of  the 
world.  No  doubt  there  had  been  good 
reason  for  delay.  But  we  felt  conscious 
that  these  men  we  had  come  among  had 
waited  long,  not  quite  understanding,  but 
still  strong  in  their  faith  that  in  the  end 
we  would  see  clearly  and  take  our  place — 
"At  last !"  In  one  stroke  of  the  piece  of 
chalk  was  written  a  paean,  swift,  trium- 
phant— America  and  Britain,  America 
and  France  had  clasped  hands  and  sworn 
to  suffer  and  endure  until  the  end. 

Now  in  this  crowded  seaport  the  streets 
swarmed  with  thousands  of  troops  march- 
ing— marching  by  day  and  by  night, 
coming  and  going,  and  on  the  thronged 
pavements  hundreds  of  American  officers 
hurried  in  every  direction.     For  a  year 
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now  their  presence  has  been  an  old  story. 
They  no  longer  attract  attention.  Amer- 
ica is  in  the  war.  The  scene  is  new  to  us, 
however,  and  it  is  with  beating  hearts  that 
we  look  on,  and  in  our  throats  the  words 
swell  up  grateful  and  hopeful:  "At  last." 

Here,  too,  are  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  alert,  smart  women  dressed  in  khaki. 
Women  are  in  the  fight.  These  are  the 
Waacs,  or  Women's  Auxiliary  Army 
Corps — clerks,  chauffeurs,  stenographers, 
all  on  business  bent.  The  women  of  Eng- 
land, they,  too,  are  soldiers,  helping  to 
win  the  war. 

By  day  and  night  the  city  throbs  with 
life.  The  streets  are  dark,  but  as  we  lie 
in  our  beds  we  hear  the  constant  tramp 
of  marching  men.  We  rise  and  gaze  into 
the  gloom.  There  they  go,  the  ghostly 
companies  who  will  stand  between  us  and 
the  thing  which  would  devour  the  world. 
The  city  never  sleeps. 

This  night  movement  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  things  of  the  war.  As  one 
travels  from  place  to  place,  when  evening 
falls,  the  great  gray  wagons  which  all  day 
have  lurked  in  villages  and  towns  begin 
to  move.  The  guns  are  limbered  and  the 
blue-clad  Frenchmen  take  the  road.  As 
we  approached  them  in  our  car  they 
looked  like  the  disembodied  spirits  of 
Napoleon's  warriors  in  Rostand's  play. 
They  sprang  from  the  mist  and  passed  like 
figures  in  a  dream,  a  vaporous  multitude 
that  came  and  vanished — silent,  stern,  and 
sinister,  pressing  along  the  highways  to 
the  front. 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  General 
Pershing  that  Mr.  E.  C.  Carter,  the  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  in  France,  requested  that 
some    men    conversant    with    theatrical 


Mr.  Winthrop  Ames.     Mr.  Lyons. 
Mr.  Sothern.  Mr.  Steele. 


Mrs.  Ames. 


Mr.  Sothern  and  party  before  fragment  of  chateau  of  Due  de  Longueville  et  Brie  at  Coulommiers. 
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matters  should  be  sent  abroad  to  inves- 
tigate the  possibiUties  for  providing  enter- 
tainment for  the  American  troops.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames 
and  I  were  invited  to  look  over  the  ground. 
We  went,  we  saw,  and  we  were  conquered. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  undertaken  and  is 
carrying  out  a  stupendous  task  which  is 
being  developed  victoriously  amid  dread- 
ful obstacles.  Its  banners,  emblazoned 
with  the  legend  ''Service,"  are  borne  by 
thousands  of  devoted  men  and  women  up 
to  the  devastated  villages,  into  the  farthest 
trenches.  There  is  not  a  spot  in  France 
so  remote  or  so  fraught  with  danger  that 
a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  is  not  there  among 
the  American  and  among  the  French  sol- 
diers ministering  to  their  comfort,  feeding 
their  hunger,  slaking  their  thirst,  offering 
relief  from  the  wearing  and  wearying 
monotony,  and  with  small  physical  minis- 
trations relieving  the  fearful  strain  of 
trench  life.  These  secretaries  are  drawn 
from  all  the  best  manhood  of  America. 
They  are  men  of  wealth,  many  of  them, 
too  old,  or  unfitted  for  service  in  the 
army ;  men  who  have  given  up  their  busi- 
ness or  professions  to  do  this  work,  a  great 
many  college  professors  and  students  from 
the  universities;  many  are  clergymen, 
painters,  writers.  There  are  some  actors 
too. 

The  women  who  serve  in  the  canteens 
and  who  live  under  conditions  of  consider- 
able hardship  are  women  of  gentle  nur- 
ture who  submit  with  enthusiasm  to  every 
kind  of  discomfort,  turning  their  hands  to 
any  sort  of  labor,  always  gentle  and  kind 
and  indefatigable.  No  wonder  they  are 
an  inspiration  to  the  soldier  boys.  They 
represent  home  and  all  that  is  sacred  in 
home-ties — mother,  sister,  sweetheart. 

Often  the  tongue-tied  warrior  will  sit 
and  stare  at  the  smiling  canteen  worker 
by  the  hour  with  a  loving  hunger  in  his 
heart. 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  you?"  said  a 
woman  to  one  of  theselonely  ones  one  day. 

The  soldier  had  approached  the  counter 
where  the  ruddy-cheeked  lady  was  dis- 
pensing sandwiches  and  hot  chocolate, 
and  with  several  other  fighting-men  was 
gazing  on  her  with  wide  eyes. 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  you?" 

"No,  lady,"  said  the  shy  son  of  Mars. 
"I  just  wanted  to  hear  you  talk." 


So  there  they  stood  and  listened  to  such 
phrases  as  "cheese  or  ham — packet  of 
cigarettes — matches — two  cups  of  choco- 
late"— as  Romeo  hearkened  in  Verona's 
garden  to  his  lady's  sighs.  And  why  was 
the  soldier  so  thirsty  for  this  music? 
Listen,  O  scoffer  of  the  Yankee  twang,  the 
Pittsburgh  burr,  the  Southern  drawl.  His 
spirit  yearned  for  the  murmurs  of  his  na- 
tive land.  No  English,  no  French  hps 
could  spin  the  thread  which  linked  his 
soul  with  home,  which  took  him  back  in 
memory  to  some  little  Western  town,  some 
Southern  village.  But  here  was  the  magic 
clew,  the  "open  sesame";  with  a  rush  of 
remembrance  the  old  scenes  were  before 
him  and  his  heart  was  full.  Once  upon  a 
time  I  visited  Oberammergau  to  witness 
the  Passion  Play.  I  stood  outside  the 
house  of  Pontius  Pilate,  with  whom  I  had 
lodged  the  night  before.  I  watched  the 
mighty  audience  on  its  way  to  the  great 
auditorium  wherein  the  sacred  drama 
should  be  portrayed.  The  pathway  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road  was  raised  some 
three  or  four  feet,  a  grassy  bank  support- 
ing it.  The  throng  passed  by,  eager,  ex- 
cited, or  devout.  Suddenly  a  young  man 
w^ith  a  kodak  slung  over  his  shoulder 
paused  and  stared  at  me.  He  jumped 
down  from  the  path  and,  rushing  across 
the  road,  he  seized  my  hand. 

"American?"  cried  the  young  man. 

"Yes,"  said  I. 

"Thought  so,"  said  the  young  man, 
and  giving  my  hand  a  great  shake  he  ran 
back  to  the  path,  sprang  up  the  bank,  and 
went  on  with  the  crowd. 

Why  ?  He  was  lonely — lonely  amid  the 
throng.  The  sight  of  a  fellow  country- 
man had  sent  the  flood  of  remembrance 
surging  in  his  veins.  A  word,  a  cry,  he 
was  alone  no  more. 

Again,  I  stood  in  the  Douane  or  cus- 
tom-house on  the  border  between  France 
and  Switzerland.  A  portly  and  prosper- 
ous-looking American  paced  to  and  fro 
impatiently  as  his  wife  and  three  grown- 
up daughters  fussed  and  fumed  over  a 
number  of  trunks  full  of  clothing.  My 
friend  and  I  stood  patiently  awaiting  the 
investigation  of  our  small  belongings. 
The  portly  man  circled  about  us  twice  or 
thrice  with  inquisitive  eyes.  At  length  he 
approached. 

"  American  ?"  said  he. 
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''Yes,  sir,"  said  I. 

''Ha!"  said  he,  "I  thought  so,"  and 
again  he  went  to  his  women  and  regarded 
them  with  disfavor.  Then  he  paced  the 
floor  again.    Again  he  approached  us. 

"HoUday?"  said  the  portly  man 


What  is  morale?  Let  us  consult  the 
dictionary.  "The  moral  condition — or 
the  condition  as  affected  by  considera- 
tions of  duty — mental  state,  as  of  a 
body  of  men."     When  I   told  a  friend 


of  mine  that  I  was  about  to  go  to  France 
Yes,"  I  replied,  "we're  on  a  holiday."    to  prepare  the  way  for  sending  theatrical 

performances    to    the 
troops,  he  smiled. 

"It  is  the  first  time," 
said  he,  "that  I  ever 
heard  that  fighting-men 
must  carry  with  them 
their  companies  of  co- 
medians." 

I  did  not  reply,  for  I 
was    slow-witted    that 
morning,  but  I  reflected 
on  my  way  home.     "A 
new    word    must    be 
coined,"   thought  I,   "a 
new  phrase  which   will 
not  attach  to  entertain- 
ment its  ancient  signif- 
icance."   Here  the  func- 
tion of  the  theatre  will 
not  be  merely  to  amuse. 
It  will   own   a  fairer,  a 
nobler  ofiice.    To  fortify, 
to  console,  to  strengthen, 
to  support.     Let  us  re- 
call that  as  Pippa  passes, 
with  her  little  song,  for 
some  men  and  women  the 
whole  world  is  changed.    I  have  ever  felt 
that  my  calling,  clad  in  motley  as  it  often 
is,  may  minister  to  gentle  and  even  glo- 
rious ends.    I  can  imagine  a  man  laughing 
himself  out  of  a  murderous  mood.     I 
frankly  believe  that  my  own  father's  per- 
formance of  Lord  Dundreary  has  saved 


"Ha!"  said  the  rest- 
less one,  and  his  glance 
wandered  to  his  four 
females  with  no  love 
therein. 

"How  much  longer 
have  you  got?"  said  he. 

"I  have  about  two 
weeks  more,"  said  I. 

"My  God!  I've  got 
eight,^'  said  the  exile. 

What  to  him  were  the 
everlasting  hills,  the 
storied  cities,  the  pellucid 
lakes,  the  sacred  fanes, 
the  legends,  the  im- 
memorial halls?  "Give 
me  Pittsburgh!"  I  can 
hear  him  cry.  "Old 
Louisville  is  good  enough 
for  me  ! "  And  who  shall 
mock  his  longing? 

What  takes  the  wretch 
back  to  his  charred  acres 
within  the  shade  of  .^tna 
or    Vesuvius?     What 


Here  the  function  of  the  theatre  will 
not  be  merely  to  amuse.  It  will 
own  a  fairer,  a  nobler  ofiBce.  To 
fortify,  to  console,  to  strengthen, 
to  support. 


draws  the  peasant  again 

to  his  devastated  hearth,  shell-shattered 

by  the  Hun? 

This  spot  was  home.  It  is  in  ashes, 
but  it  is  the  tomb  of  all  his  heart's  de- 
sires, and  here  upon  its  ruins  will  he  build 
anew. 

Homesickness  is  the  weakness  of  strong 
men.    Misjudge  it  not,  though  this  long- 


some  souls,  although  I  imagine  that  if  his 
ing  may  relax  the  sinews  and  may  dim  addle-pated  lordship  were  an  actual  entity 
the  eye,  it  is  an  anchor  and  a  balm,  a  very  he  would  be  sorely  bewildered  to  find 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble,  but  a  himself  regarded  as  a  first  aid  to  the  un- 
hunger  that  should  be  fed  that  the  heart    godlv. 


may  be  stout  and  that  the  weary  may  en- 
dure. 

"These  men  must  have  entertain- 
ment," said  Mr.  Carter,  and  so  said  Gen- 
eral Pershing  and  all  his  officers  with 
whom  we  talked,  and  that  entertainment 
must  be  provided  by  Americans  was  the 
conclusion.  For  the  sight  of  familiar 
faces  and  the  talk  of  familiar  things 
warm  the  heart  that  is  far  from  home. 


It  is  not  the  comic  muse  only  which 
may  relieve  mental  strain.  The  contem- 
plation of  a  noble  tragedy  may  uplift  the 
spirit  cast  down  by  fatigue  or  doubt,  and 
it  is  a  notable  fact  that  an  EngHsh  actress, 
Mrs.  Wheeler,  is  now  playing  the  Greek 
tragedies  at  a  British  base  town  to  enthu- 
siastic audiences  of  soldiers,  while  the 
English  officers  and  men  themselves  pro- 
duced the  play  of  "Hamlet." 
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Long-continued  strain  and  responsibil- 
ity, to  say  nothing  of  extreme  physical 
exertion  and  lack  of  sleep,  will  bring  men 
to  a  pass  where  a  complete  change  of 
thought  will  prove  good  medicine.  Then 
is  the  play  the  thing. 

While  the  men  on  all  fronts  are  very 


Mr.  Ames  and  I  while  in  France  were 
called  upon  to  provide  entertainment  for 
the  troops  assembled  ac  Aix-les-Bains,  a 
health  resort  which  has  been  selected  as 
a  rest  station.  We  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  very  re- 
markable band  of  the  15  th  New  York 


Mr.  Sothern  on  the  platform  in  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut. 

Long-continued  strain  and  responsibility,  to  say  nothing  of  extreme  physical  exertion  and  lack  of  sleep,  will  bring  men  to  a  pass 
wtiere  a  complete  change  of  thought  will  prove  good  medicine.     Then  is  the  play  the  thing. 


capable  of  providing  entertainment 
among  themselves  and  from  the  many 
amusing  and  talented  people  in  the  va- 
rious regiments,  they  will  surely  welcome 
the  visits  of  the  actors  and  actresses  with 
whose  work  they  have  been  familiar, 
while  the  mere  fact  that  such  men  and 
women  cared  sufficiently  about  their  con- 
dition and  their  happiness  to  venture 
among  them  and  render  this  service  will, 
we  hope,  be  gratifying. 

The  fact  that  somebody  cares  counts  for 
something.    Here  is  an  amusing  instance. 


Infantry,  that  splendid  colored  regiment 
which  has  since  been  renamed  the  369th 
U.  S.  Infantry.  This  band  had  been 
gathered  through  the  exertions  of  Colonel 
Hayward,  who  had  raised  some  eighteen 
thousand  dollars  among  his  personal 
friends  wherewith  to  furnish  an  over- 
whelming array  of  brazen  instruments 
with  which  the  fifty  musicians  marched 
into  Aix-les-Bains.  Here,  day  by  day, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Europe,  they 
greeted  the  American  troops  as  they  dis- 
embarked  from   trains  from  the  front. 
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With  the  band  playing  and  the  sun  shining 
and  the  townspeople  cheering  and  the 
mayor  and  his  staff  beribboned  and  silk- 
hatted,  there  was  a  fine  to-do,  so  that  when 
our  mud-stained  soldier,  boys  arrived  we 
were  all  in  a  frantic  state  of  excitement. 
Every  morning  they  came  in — some  hun- 
dreds of  them — and  every  morning  we  all 
stood,  cheered,  and  sang  while  the  colored 
musicians  played  with  a  will. 

One  night,  while  we  dined  with  the  of- 
ficer in  charge  of  the  band,  we  were  hon- 
ored by  the  presence  of  some  eight  or  ten 
singers  who  regaled  us  with  sweet  melo- 
dies. Especially  glorious  was  a  quartet 
which  sang  delightfully  of  peace  and 
war.  A  rather  short  and  stout  member  of 
the  mellifluous  four  was  on  this  night  in 
doleful  case.  He  had  a  toothache  and  his 
naturally  round  mahogany  face  was 
swollen  into  sadly  comic  disarray.  He 
sang  with  one  hand  pressed  pathetically 
on  the  swollen  cheek,  and  his  great  eyes, 
like  two  distressful  eggs,  rolled  reproach- 
fully at  us  who  sat  enjoying  our  meal 
while  he  and  his  comrades  sang  as  colored 
angels  sing.  He  looked  on  us  as  who 
should  say:  "Have  you  folks  no  hearts 
that  you  can  see  a  swollen  minstrel  sing 
and  give  no  sign  of  pity?  Can  no  mad 
molar  move  you  and  do  gum-boils  plead 
in  vain?" 

Having  experienced  dental  troubles  of 
my  own,  I  was  much  concerned  for  this 
chubby  warbler,  so  I  seized  a  moment  be- 
tween songs  to  question  him.  With  tears 
in  his  eyes  he  whispered  his  agony.  My 
sympathy  touched  him  and,  wretched  as 
he  had  been  before,  he  grew  more  w^oebe- 
gone. 

"I  have  a  toothache  plaster  in  my 
bag,"  said  I,  "and  some  iodine.  I'll  send 
to  the  railway-station  and  get  it,  and 
we'll  put  these  things  on  the  tooth." 

For  fifteen  minutes  more  he  sang  with 
woful  countenance.  We  who  have  had 
gum-boils  know  what  he  endured.  We 
know  also  that  such  evils  are  not  cured 
by  any  magic.  Yet,  when  shortly  my 
bag  arrived  and  I,  kneeling  down,  un- 
strapped it  and  dug  from  its  confused  con- 
tents the  toothache  plasters  and  the 
iodine  and  schooled  him  in  the  use  there- 
of, and  when  he,  having  retired  behind 
a  door,  applied  these  heaven-sent  reme- 
dies, he  came  forth  within  the  space  of 


one  short  minute  radiant  with  joy.  No 
more  were  his  hands  clasped  to  his  swollen 
cheek;  his  big  eyes  no  longer  ogled  us 
reproachfully.  He  grinned  from  ear  to 
ear,  and  simply  beamed  with  happiness. 
He  plunged  wildly  into  a  comic  song,  and 
so  transformed  to  ecstasy  was  his  spirit 
that  in  a  moment  his  very  legs  began  to 
twitch  with  gladness.  He  broke  into  a 
dance,  which  grew  wilder  and  more  wild, 
clapping  his  hands  the  while.  He  laughed 
as  only  colored  folk  can  laugh. 

And  why?  Because  somebody  cared. 
For  it  is  entirely  impossible  that  my 
toothache  plaster  could  have  performed 
this  miracle.  Gum-boils  are  gum-boils 
and  still  try  the  patience  of  philosophers. 
No,  it  was  because  I  had  cared  enough  to 
send  for  my  bag  and  dive  therein  and  at 
some  pains  dig  therefrom  my  simple 
remedy.  But  greater  and  more  potent 
than  any  drug  of  the  apothecary  was  the 
one  small  grain  of  loving-kindness  which 
my  colored  brother  grasped  so  greedily. 
Here  was  some  one  who  cared.  There 
was  the  witchcraft  that  had  set  the  heart 
aglow  and  the  feet  astir,  that  had  set  his 
mental  processes  a-singing  instead  of 
a-sighing;  in  short,  had  entirely  changed 
his  state  of  mind  and  re-established  his 
morale. 

Now,  heartache  is  even  more  demoraliz- 
ing than  toothache,  and  homesickness  and 
lovesickness  call  for  doctors  as  molars 
clamor  for  dentists.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
hut  is  the  soldier's  club,  his  centre  for 
rest,  recreation,  his  asylum  for  prayer, 
contemplation,  refreshment  of  mind  and 
body,  his  solace,  his  harbor,  and  his  home. 
Here,  in  the  secretary  who  wears  the  red 
triangle  on  his  sleeve,  he  finds  a  willing 
servant  and  confidant,  a  comrade  and  a 
friend,  and  in  the  sweet  women  who  serve 
at  the  canteen  he  sees  in  reflected  light 
the  tender  graces  of  his  sweetheart,  his 
mother,  or  his  wife. 

I  know^  one  little  rosy-faced  girl  who 
has  served  in  a  canteen  on  the  American 
front  for  a  year.  She  will  tell  you  that 
she  has  never  heard  one  uncouth  word  ut- 
tered in  her  presence. 

To  wear  the  red  triangle  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  bureau  of  information,  a 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. 

"  Say  !  where  can  I  get  a  bicycle  ?  "  said 
a  soldier  boy  to  me  in  Aix-les-Bains. 
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Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  al  the  front. 

There  is  not  a  spot  in  France  so  remote  or  so  fraught  with  danger  that  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  is  not  there  among  the 
American  and  among  the  French  soldiers  ministering  to  their  comfort. — Page  24. 


I  did  not  know  but  I  found  out  and 
took  my  inquisitor  thither. 

''Say!  come  into  this  drug-store  and 
help  me  to  get  some  stuff  for  my  sore 
foot,"  said  another  wayfarer.  I  entered 
and  attacked  the  French  chemist  with  mv 
Ollendorf. 

"Say  I  where  is  the  American  bar  in 
this  burg?"  cried  a  thirsty  one. 

To  my  shame  I  knew  not  and  had  to 
confess  my  infamy. 

"  Say,  where  can  a  fellow  get  a  book  to 
read?" 

We  sought  the  Bureau  of  Information 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  headquarters  hard  by, 
a  palace  which  had  once  been  the  gilded 
gambling  establishment  of  Aix  and  is  now 
a  soldiers'  paradise.  The  roulette-halls 
are  canteens  and  the  club-rooms  library 
and  rest-rooms,  and  there  I  left  my  friend 
sunk  in  a  luxurious  chair  with  a  volume 
on  his  knee. 

''Say,  brother,"  said  a  soldier  to  Mr. 
Ames,  "where  did  you  come  from?" 

"From  Tours,"  said  Mr.  Ames. 

"Gee!"  cried  the  soldier,  "I  wish  I'd 
known  you  were  coming  here,  I'd  have 
got  you  to  fetch  my  laundry." 
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"We  are  here,"  said  Mr.  E.  C.  Carter 
to  his  new  secretaries  when  he  addressed 
them  in  Paris  on  their  arrival  from  the 
United  States,  "we  are  here  to  help  these 
men  to  win  the  w^ar.  Religious  propagan- 
da is  not  now  your  first  duty.  Men  who 
are  prepared  to  make  the  final  sacrifice, 
who  have  stood  face  to  face  with  death  in 
the  front  line — these  men  have  looked  on 
God.  Do  not  be  too  ready  to  call  on  such 
men  to  pray.  It  may  be  that  they  can 
teach  us.  It  is  for  us  to  stand  by  and 
strengthen  them  with  every  physical  com- 
fort. When  they  shall  need  spiritualaid 
they  will  surely  come  to  you.  Pray  that 
you  will  be  ready,  and  that  when  that  call 
comes" —  here  he  used  this  graphic  phrase 
— "when  that  call  comes  grant  that  you 
may  not  hold  out  to  them  emaciated 
hands." 

In  this  furnace  of  the  war  men  are  being 
remade,  reconstituted;  yes,  even  reform- 
ers are  being  reformed,  creeds  are  being 
welded,  differences  adjusted,  doctrines 
clarified. 

That  was  an  interesting  manifesto  put 
forth  by  young  ]Mr.  Rockefeller  a  while 
ago.     The  men  who  have  gone  through 
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this  war  will  have  some  questions  to  ask 
and  some  statements  to  make  when  they 
shall  come  home  again. 

"The  philosophy  of  suffering" — that 
vou  may  think  is  a  new  quest  for  simple 
men;  but  the  secretaries  and  the  women 
of  the  huts  will  tell  you  that  the  fighting- 
men  are  asking:  "Why?  Why  is  man- 
kind made  to  undergo  this  martyrdom? 
To  what  end  ?  Admitting  that  good  shall 
come  of  such  apparent  evil,  how  about 
the  evil-doers  whose  evil  brings  about  this 
good?  What  of  the  hideous  human  in- 
struments who  sack  and  rape  and  murder 
and  lie  ?  If  certain  millions  of  men  are  to 
become  better  men  for  this  experience, 
what  of  the  other  millions  whose  infamy 
was  necessary  to  regenerate  their  fellow 
men?" 

Here  is  a  pretty  question  to  solve  as 
one  serves  out  sandwiches  and  choco- 
late. 

The  essayists  and  the  philosophers  have 
been  in  demand  in  the  huts,  but  with  all 
their  wisdom  they  do  not  quite  turn  on 
the  light. 

I  discovered  a  poet,  however,  who  puts 


the  matter  as  it  were  in  a  frame  for  us  to 
contemplate. 

The  poem  is  called  "The  Breaking." 
It  is  by  Margaret  Steele  Anderson,  and 
thus  it  goes: 

The  Lord  God  speaks  to  a  youth : — 

"Bend  thou  thy  body  to  the  common  weight: 
(But  oh,  that  vine-clad  head,  those  Hmbs  of 

morn ! 
Those  proud  young  shoulders,  I  myself  made 

straight ! 
How  shall  ye  wear  the  yoke  that  must  be  worn  ?) 

Look  thou,  my  son,  what  wisdom  comes  to  thee: 
(But  oh,  that  singing  mouth,  those  radiant  eyes  ! 
Those  dancing  feet— that  I  myself  made  free ! 
How  shall  I  sadden  them  to  make  them  wise?) 

Nay,  then  thou  shalt !     Resist  not — Have  a 

care ! 
(Yea  I  must  work  my  plans  who  sovereign  sit; 
Yet  do  not  tremble  so ! — I  cannot  bear — 
Though  I  am  God — to  see  thee  so  submit.)" 

When  we  saw  the  troops  marching 
down  Fifth  Avenue  in  the  early  days  of 
our  entrance  into  the  war,  that  was  a 
great  sight !  The  sun  shone  in  April 
weather.    The  crowd  shouted,  our  hearts 
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Listening  to  Europe's  band. 
The  very  remarkable  band  of  the  15th  New  York  Infantry.— Page  27, 
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swelled,  the  flags  waved,  and  we  who 
were  called  upon  to  give  expression  at 
public  gatherings  to  the  general  thought, 
we  read  poems  in  praise  of  heroism,  of 
patriotism,  the  glory  of  suffering  and  of 
death  for  a  great  cause.  We  had  to  ex- 
press ourselves  this  way.  But  I  noticed 
that  sometimes  the  men  who  listened  were 
still.  It  was  the  crowd  who  were  not 
called  upon  to  go  which  was  moved  to 
cheer  and  applaud. 

It  was  not  that  the  men  about  to  fight 
did  not  feel  the  emotions  celebrated  by  the 
poet;  but  they  now  had  shaken  hands 
with  Fate,  the  die  was  cast.  Now  these 
invitations  to  lay  down  all  on  the  altar 
of  sacrifice  were  idle.    It  had  been  done. 

So  it  was  when  we  arrived  among  the 
soldiers  in  France.  War  poems  are  not 
in  favor.  These  men  need  no  such  incen- 
tive. Perhaps  I  didn't  read  mine  very 
well,  but  one  night  I  was  admonishing 
the  warriors  in  a  certain  Canadian  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  hut  in  Paris  to  be  heroic,  when  a 
sturdy  sergeant  in  the  front  row  shouted 
out:  "Oh,  give  us  something  lively! 
Make  us  laugh."  My  repertoire  was 
limited,  but  I  did  my  best.  I  felt  the 
futility  of  urging  heroism  upon  heroes 
when,  on  another  occasion,  I  was  taken 
one  dark  -night  up  to  the  third  trenches  of 
the  American  front.  Here  in  the  several 
cellars  of  a  ruined  house — the  whole 
region  had  been  wrecked  by  shell-fire — 
here  were  gathered  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
canteen  some  two  hundred  of  our  men. 
They  were  wearing  their  steel  helmets  and 
had  their  gas-masks  on.  The  place  was 
absolutely  dark  save  for  a  solitary  candle. 
But  there  was  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary, 
everybody's  friend,  buoyant  and  glad, 
serving  chocolate  and  food  and  cigarettes 
— don't  forget  that,  cigarettes!  The  talk 
that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  does  not  permit 
smoking  is  as  foolish  as  though  one  should 
say  it  does  not  permit  breathing.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  I  should  recite  to  these 
soldiers.  But  I  simply  couldn't  do  it.  I 
told  them  so.  It  seemed  too  ridiculous  to 
read  the  things  I  w^as  prepared  to  read. 
Those  exhortations  to  die  nobly,  to  lay 
down  one's  life  for  one's  country,  surely 
they  were  out  of  place  here.  Here  was 
the  very  altar.  So  we  sat  around  and  told 
stories,  and  talked  of  home  and  Cincin- 
nati and  Kankakee  and  Broadway, 


We  had  been  put  through  a  gas-drill 
before  taking  this  journey,  and  each  of  us 
wore  over  his  shoulders  two  gas-masks,  an 
English  and  a  French ;  also  we  had  to  put 
on  the  steel  helmets.  We  drove  for  some 
hours  in  absolute  darkness — no  lights  to 
the  automobile.  We  passed  many  vehi- 
cles and  many  motor-cycles  going  like  the 
wind.  It  is  marvellous  that  we  avoided 
a  smash-up.  Having  visited  these  men 
in  the  cellars,  we  were  taken  through 
one  of  the  blackest  nights  I  ever  saw 
into  the  shattered  structure  where  head- 
quarters had  been  estabHshed.  There  we 
were  presented  to  the  colonel  of  this  regi- 
ment and  to  his  officers.  Visitors  are  rare 
birds,  but  our  investigation  made  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  explore  even  this  remote 
post.  For  here,  too,  recreation  is  needed. 
Indeed,  the  commanding  ofl&cer  protested 
that  some  effort  on  my  part  would  be 
grateful  and  comforting.  I  was  glad  to  be 
of  service  and  the  scene  I  shall  not  forget. 
We  had  been  led  by  devious  ways  through 
a  devastated  courtyard,  an  occasional 
swift  gleam  from  a  small  pocket  flash-light 
giving  us  a  glimpse  of  the  earth  now  and 
again.  On  the  horizon  we  could  plainly 
see  the  flare  of  the  German  guns  and  hear 
their  dull  roar.  The  signal-lights  would 
now  and  then  burst  brightly  in  the  sky, 
hover  a  space,  and  die.  Suddenly  a  Ger- 
man shell  had  struck  an  ammunition- 
dump  as  we  had  approached  in  our  car. 
Every  few  moments  now  a  portion  of  this 
dump  exploded  with  a  great  noise  and  the 
flames  lighted  brilliantly  the  massive 
clouds  of  smoke  which  rushed  toward  the 
sky.  Now  our  own  guns,  from  an  Ameri- 
can battery  near  by,  began  to  thunder, 
crashing  out  on  the  black  night  every  few 
moments,  shaking  the  earth. 

We  were  led  over  heaps  of  fallen  mason- 
ry and  through  a  broken  arch,  up  a  great 
stone  stair,  at  the  top  of  which  some  one 
would  for  an  instant  flash  another  small 
lamp,  merely  to  show  us  our  footing. 
Now  we  wTre  taken  along  a  passage,  pitch 
dark.  And  now  we  are  in  a  fairly  large 
room  with  a  stone  floor  and  a  stone 
groined  roof,  a  stone  mantelpiece  on 
which  stand  two  candles — the  sole  illumi- 
nation. The  windows  are  all  heavily 
boarded  so  that  no  light  may  serve  as  a 
mark  for  cannon.  The  colonel  and  his 
officers  are  introduced  and  then  sit  on 
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boxes  and  camp-stools  across  a  corner  of 
the  room.  There  am  I  in  my  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
uniform.  In  this  dim  chamber,  to  the 
sound  of  guns,  I  begin  my  strange  per- 
formance. I  haven't  had  much  experi- 
ence as  a  reciter;  in  fact,  I  have  always 
been  rather  diffident  as  to  such  exhibi- 
tions. To  have  an  audience  so  near  has 
hitherto  bothered  me.  But  I  dare  say 
cannon  make  a  difference.     Anyhow,  I 


hold  an  audience  of  about  one  thousand 
men. 

I  was  busily  engaged  acting  the  closet 
scene  from  "Hamlet."  I  had  reached  the 
moment  where  Hamlet  stabs  Polonius  be- 
hind the  curtain. 

"Oh,  me  !  what  hast  thou  done?"  cries 
the  Queen. 

"Nay,  I  know  not.  Is  it  the  King?" 
demands  Hamlet. 


A  game  of  baseball  introduced  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.   at  the  front  in  France. 


began  and  I  read,  some  scenes  from 
"Hamlet"  and  some  of  Alan  Seeger's 
poems.  I  think  he  would  have  liked  to 
have  them  read  just  there.  It  was  a 
strange  adventure.  I  shall  not  forget  it. 
It  was  an  interesting  occasion,  too,  when 
at  another  town  somewhere  in  France  I 
took  part  in  an  entertainment  on  Lin- 
coln's Birthday.  An  officer  had  made  an 
oration  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  I 
was  called  on  to  read  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress, and  was  then  prevailed  upon  to 
once  more  attempt  selections  from  my 
plays.  This  time  the  scene  was  one  of  the 
regular  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts — a  double  hut; 
that  is  to  say,  two  long  buildings  placed 
side  by  side  which  can  be  made  to  open 
into  one  another  by  dropping  portions 
of  the  common  wall.  A  small  stage  is 
constructed  at  one  end.  The  place  can 
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"Oh,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  is 
this,"  wails  the  Queen. 

As  I  spoke  the  line  with  that  vehemence 
required  by  the  scene,  a  soldier  thrust 
open  the  door  of  the  hut  and  shouted: 
"Air-raid  !    Lights  out ! " 

On  the  instant,  every  light  was  ex- 
tinguished and  a  sound  I  had  heard  on 
one  or  two  occasions  in  theatres  when  an 
alarm  of  fire  had  startled  the  audience — 
an  ominous  wave  of  rushing  noise  grow- 
ing slowly  to  a  dull  roar — started  from  the 
throng.  Then  a  voice  rang  out  sharp  and 
clear  like  the  crack  of  a  pistol:  "Atten- 
tion!" It  was  the  colonel  who  spoke. 
He  was  seated  in  the  first  row  near  the 
stage.  At  once  there  was  absolute  still- 
ness.   Darkness  and  silence. 

Again  the  colonel  spoke,  quietly  this 
time.    "Turn  on  one  light  on  the  stage," 
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said  he,  and  a  man  switched  on  an  electric 
globe  hanging  from  a  beam. 

"Mr.  Sothern,"  said  the  colonel, 
"would  you  mind  going  on  with  your 
reading?" 

"  By  all  means,"  said  I,  and  illuminated 
by  the  one  globe  over  my  head,  and  ad- 
dressing- an  audience  which  I  could  not 
see,  I  took  up  the  thread  of  my  discourse. 

"Oh,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  is 
this,"  I  repeated,  and  I  could  not  help 
adding  in  parentheses,  "an  appropriate 
line  it  would  seem." 

From  the  darkness  came  a  roar  of  assent. 

Thus  I  finished  the  scene.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Ames,  declared  that  I  had  never 
played  Hamlet  so  well,  which  merely  goes 
to  show  that  the  possibility  of  imminent 
dissolution  may  lend  eloquence  even  to 
dull  people,  and  that  aerial  torpedoes  will 
put  ginger  into  tragedians. 

Had  not  one  thousand  soldiers  and  gen- 
tlemen been  my  witnesses,  I  would  hesi- 
tate to  relate  the  last  item  in  this  story, 
and  I  am  aware  that  any  reputation  I 
may  have  for  veracity  is  likely  to  suffer 
if  I  give  way  to  the  traveller's  weakness 
for  garrulity.  Still,  fact  is  fact,  and  so  re- 
markable a  coincidence  must  be  recorded. 


The  signal  that  an  air-raid  is  over  is  a 
trumpet-call  sounded  repeatedly  in  the 
streets. 

I  had  finished  my  reading  of  the  scene 
from  "Hamlet,"  and  was  concluding  my 
modest  programme  with  a  recital  of  the 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  I  had 
reached  the  line: 

"  He  hath  sounded  forth  a  trumpet  that  shall 
never  call  retreat," 

when  lo !  the  trumpet  sounded  without. 
This,  coupled  with  the  previous  coin- 
cidence, was  too  much  for  the  audience, 
which  broke  into  laughter  and  ap- 
plause. 

"I  must  thank  you  for  a  pleasant  eve- 
ning," said  I  to  the  colonel. 

The  colonel  was  a  courtier. 

"The  obligation  is  mine,"  said  he. 
"Air-raids  are  commonplace,  but  enter- 
tainers are  scarce.  The  enemy  is  incon- 
siderate ;  we  shall  have  to  teach  him  good 
manners." 

Which  reminds  one  of  that  ancient 
legend  which  prevailed  in  wild  Western 
dance-halls:  " Don't  shoot  the  man  at  the 
piano.    He's  doing  his  best." 


ON    SARGENT    MOUNTAIN 

(MOUNT  DESERT) 

By  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong 

Gray  hills,  gaunt  rocks,  the  twisted,  tortured  pines- 
And  over  them  blue  sky  and  rifts  of  sun; 
Mist  on  the  isles  and  dim  horizon  lines — 
And  then  the  clean  sea-wind,  and  hopes  begun. 

Do  you  remember  that  gay  day  together, 
The  blueberry  patches  and  the  little  pools. 
The  openings  in  the  woods,  the  autumn  weather? 
And  if  it's  gone  who  dares  say  we  were  fools? 

The  partridge-berries  redden  still  the  mosses, 
Still  beating  up  the  sound  the  sailboats  come. 
Still,  far  below,  the  sea-blown  headland  tosses 
The  tiny  waves  into  a  band  of  foam. 

Oceans  may  flaunt  between,  and  in  my  hearing 
Re-echo  the  insatiable  gun. 
With  you  I  stand  upon  an  upland  clearing. 
And  there  the  blue  sky  is,  and  rifts  of  sun. 
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NE  suspects  an  omniscient 
ironicism — or  else  a  very 
great  tenderness.  God,  ap- 
parently, doesn't  like  us  to 
become  too  matter-of-fact. 
At  all  events,  no  sooner 
have  we  settled  down  to  the  comfortable 
assurance  that  at  last  we  have  really 
grown  up,  that  at  last  we  have  really 
achieved  common  sense,  when,  through 
the  corridored  hours  of  our  days,  mystery 
blows  a  trifle  harder,  as  it  were,  stirs  the 
hair  on  our  foreheads,  sends  us  back  once 
more  into  the  state  of  mind  from  which 
we  thought  ourselves  escaped — confused, 
that  is,  wondering.  And  I  suppose  that 
is  why  people  have  visits  like  the  visit, 
two  years  ago,  of  Ann  Graham  to  the 
ranch  of  myself  and  my  wife  Martha,  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Big  Cloud  River 
— Ghost  Bald-Head  River  the  Indians  call 
it,  because  years  ago*  a  war  party  of  Chey- 
ennes  scalped  some  Bannocks  on  its  green 
and  beautiful  banks. 

The  visit  grew  out  of  the  unexpected. 
Coming  in  late  one  June  afternoon  from 
riding  through  some  cattle,  I  found  Mar- 
tha, with  the  recently  arrived  mail,  scan- 
ning a  newspaper  a  week  old.  Sudden- 
ly she  laid  it  down  with  a  little  gesture 
of  distress  and  went  to  the  window,  from 
which  she  stared  across  the  level  green 
nearness  of  the  home  pastures  to  where, 
beyond  rolling  sage-brush  hills,  the  great 
mountains  that  surrounded  our  place 
touched  a  twilight  sky.  I  lit  a  cigarette 
and  watched  her  slim  figure,  outlined  in 
its  dark  riding-habit,  against  the  square 
of  fading  light  from  outside. 

''Alastair  Graham's  dead,"  she  said 
finally,  without  turning.  "He  was  shot 
down  by  a  German.  They've  cited  him 
for  a  war  medal."  She  made  with  her 
tongue  a  clicking  sound  indicative  of  dis- 
taste. ''Most  of  the  article  about  him 
has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
millionaire  and  the  son  of  old  Huntingdon 


Graham.  As  if  even  death  failed  to  make 
Fifth  Avenue  relatively  unimportant ! 
Do  you  want  to  see  it — the  paper?" 

I  expressed  no  exigent  desire.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  wasn't  greatly  moved  by  Alas- 
tair  Graham's  death;  he  wasn't  even  my 
first  cousin  by  marriage  as  he  was 
Martha's;  and  too  many  splendid  young 
men  had  died  before  him — really  splendid 
young  men.  I  had  never  found  Alastair 
Graham  particularly  splendid;  the  few 
times  I  had  met  him  I  had  found  him  in- 
expressibly annoying — a  tall,  slim,  blond 
youth  with  the  clipped  mind  and  the 
clipped  syllables  of  his  class  and  city. 
One  felt,  as  one  so  often  does  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  young  very  rich,  a  sense  of 
insult  to  the  human  race  as  a  whole.  And 
I  didn't  even  greatly  admire  his  having 
joined  the  flying  service  of  France.  Had 
the  circumstances  been  different-=-but, 
you  must  remember,  he  had  been  married 
only  a  year.  There  was  too  much  a  sus- 
picion of  titillation  run  after;  too  much 
the  suspicion  of  a  harsh  tearing  to  shreds 
of  life;  too  much  the  impression  of  the 
lumping  together  as  the  means  of  sensa- 
tion beautiful  young  women  and  aero- 
planes. Perhaps  I  was  unjust,  but  I 
could  imagine  nothing  of  the  lucid  enthu- 
siasm that  must  have  animated  most  of 
his  companions;  nothing  of  the  grave  and 
splendid  courage  of  the  average  modern 
man  who  goes,  against  his  will,  to  war. 
But  I  admitted  regre-t;  one  would;  espe- 
cially in  the  presence  of  Martha,  who 
regards  relationship  as  a  cloak  for  all 
incompatibility.  I  was  unaware  into 
what  this  passion  for  consanguinity  was 
to  lead  us. 

Within  the  week  Martha  had  asked 
Ann  Graham  to  visit  us;  within  two 
weeks  Ann  Graham  had  accepted.  With- 
in the  week  Martha  had  asked,  as  a  solace 
for  Ann's  loneliness,  Ann's  ancient  suitor, 
Sturtevant  Shaw,  and  within  two  weeks 
he,  too,  had  expressed  enthusiasm.   These 
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heroically  altruistic  acts  performed,  Mar- 
tha proceeded,  with  the  dryness  that  con- 
ceals a  quick  and  kindly  heart,  to  ampli- 
fy her  reasons  for  so  doing.  They  were 
obvious  reasons.  Ann  was  too  young,  too 
much  alone,  too  lovely  to  be  cast  suddenly 
upon  a  careless  world;  recklessness  had 
been  her  habit.  We  were  her  nearest  of 
kin;  her  only  near  relatives,  in  fact,  for 
it  was  impossible  to  count  as  a  relative 
her  satyr-like  father-in-law.  Clearly  it 
was  our  duty  to  offer  her,  here  in  this 
quiet,  healing  land,  opportunity  to  regain 
some  degree  of  poise;  perhaps:,  although 
this  was  highly  problematical,  even  to 
achieve  a  new  and  steadying  perspective. 
Vou  perceive  we  were  idealists  of  sorts. 
People  who  love  beyond  measure  certain 
countries  are  likely  to  be.  They  have  im- 
mense faith  in  their  curative  powers — in 
the  wide  quality  of  the  sea;  the  soaring 
quahty  of  mountains.  But  we  were  not 
altogether  idealists.  Sturtevant  Shaw 
was  our  concession  to  worldliness.  All 
her  life  Ann,  we  knew,  had  been  used  to 
the  attendance  of  the  male — a  sort  of 
single-file  triumphal  procession;  possibly 
a  dim  racial  compulsion  for  adornment 
balked  in  the  more  primitive  satisfactions 
of  conch-shells  and  slaves.  At  all  events, 
since  marriage — and  we  had  little  doubt 
that  Ann,  in  her  own  especial  way,  had 
loved  her  husband — had  not  allayed  this 
thirst,  there  was  little  hope  that  widow- 
hood would  prove  more  effective.  In 
Ann's  social  environment  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  an  habitual  love  was  seldom 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  far  more 
exciting  pastime  of  falling  in  love.  An 
innocent  enough  pastime,  no  doubt — cer- 
tainly so  we  imagined  in  the  case  of  Ann 
— but  a  pastime  that  none  the  less  was 
a  habit.  And  Sturtevant  Shaw,  picked 
from  a  visioned  line  of  vacuous  faces  and 
debonair  figures,  seemed  likely  to  be  the 
least  actively  offensive  figure  of  all;  the 
most  likely  to  supply  Ann  with  the  neces- 
sary piquancy  devoid  of  tactless  inter- 
ference with  a  sorrow  newly  acquired. 
Besides,  as  a  mere  practical  matter  of 
self-protection,  we  needed  some  one  to 
take  Ann  off  our  hands.  The  logical  chain 
was  complete.  The  personal  question  of 
whether  we  ourselves  wanted  Ann  did  not 
enter  into  it  at  all. 
I  wish  I  could  accurately  convey  to  you 
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my  impressions  when,  a  month  later,  in 
the  soft  violet  of  an  August  evening,  I 
came  upon  Ann  and  Shaw  on  the  platform 
of  the  little  railroad-station  fifty  miles 
down  the  valley,  whither  I  had  been  sent 
to  meet  them  in  person  by  a  scrupulous 
wife.  They  were  so  exactly,  my  impres- 
sions, what  I  had  imagined  they  would  be. 
There  are  no  eyes  as  sharp  as  those  of  the 
not  too  welcoming  host.  These  two,  Ann 
and  Shaw,  were  so  sure  of  themselves;  so 
impeccable.  One  was  aware  how  much 
they  felt  they  were  bringing  delicate  per- 
ceptions, civilized  reactions,  into  an  un- 
couth and  to  be  patronized  country.  And 
all  about  them,  you  see,  was  this  still,  un- 
ending twilight,  like  eternity,  and,  to  the 
east,  the  pregnant  shadow  of  immense 
black  hills. 

They  stood  in  the  light  of  a  station 
lamp,  their  baggage  piled  around  them, 
Ann  slim  and  pale  in  her  black  clothes, 
very  aureate,  and  her  companion  short, 
bulbous,  fashionable.  He  called  me  "old 
man"  on  the  score  of  an  acquaintanceship 
long  since  discontinued,  and  Ann,  be- 
tween almost  every  sentence,  laughed  the 
disconnected,  unreasonable  laughter  of 
her  kind.  I  put  them  to  bed  with  a  grim 
satisfaction  in  the  notorious  discomforts 
of  the  local  hotel. 

Wide  countries,  wild  countries,  seem  to 
have  an  excellent  sense  of  dramatic  fit- 
ness; they  rain  upon  one  when  rain  will 
make  for  history;  they  snow  when  bliz- 
zards will  heap  up  a  story  of  adventure; 
they  are  beautiful  when  beauty  is  the  im- 
pression desired;  and  the  next  day  was 
beautiful  beyond  compare.  There  was  a 
fine  sense  of  gold  and  blue  and  scintilla- 
tion. With  us  went  the  cool  sound  of 
mountain  streams,  the  warm  scent  of  firs 
under  a  summer  sun.  Our  way  led  up  over 
a  divide  and  then  down  into  the  valley  be- 
yond. In  upland  meadows  Indian  paint- 
brush flamed  amidst  the  blue  smoke  of 
lupin.  But  apparently,  as  yet,  my  guests 
were  not  prepared  to  concentrate  their 
minds  upon  this  gorgeousness  of  scenery. 
It  was  as  if  they  had  brought  with  them  a 
bag  of  unfinished  conversational  odds  and 
ends  from  which  they  busily  drew  forth 
embroidered  personalities  and  scandals, 
worked  upon  them,  put  them  back,  and 
drew  forth  others.  There  was  about  this 
an  atmosphere  of  duty  as  much  as  one  of 
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pleasure.  My  elevation  of  soul  suffered 
a  relapse.  Even  when  we  had  reached 
the  summit  and  had  come  out  of  the 
climbing  forests  to  a  wind-swept  place 
where  the  valley  rose  to  meet  us,  staccato 
enthusiasm  for  matters  and  people  far 
distant  did  not  abate.  Through  the  dis- 
tance-smoothed gray  and  green  of  the 
plain  ran  the  ribbon  of  the  river,  and  be- 
yond, range  upon  range,  blue  in  the  Au- 
gust haze,  was  a  tumultuous  loveliness  of 
further-encircling  hills.  It  was  altogether 
heart-stopping. 

To  be  sure.  ''By  Jove!  How  fine!" 
said  Shaw  with  the  evident  intention  of 
drawing  me,  in  the  front  seat,  into  the 
conversation.  But  he  seemed  unable  to 
maintain  this  temporary  reversion  to  the 
traditions  of  a  gentler  generation,  in 
which  it  was  considered  necessary  not  to 
forget  altogether  one's  host;  and  as  for 
Ann,  she  had  the  directness  of  a  more 
primitive  sex.  At  the  moment  she  was 
interested  in  something  that  had  hap- 
pened at  Ne\^'port  two  years  before. 

And  so  we  drove  down  the  hill  and  so 
by  dusk  came  to  the  ranch. 

Along  the  rim  of  the  western  hills  the 
sun  had  left  a  band  of  gold,  and  up  to  the 
doors  of  the  ranch-house  had  crept  the 
translucent  blue  haze  of  the  evening. 
Here  and  there  a  window  radiated  yellow 
light,  and  through  the  quiet  atmosphere, 
layer  upon  layer,  the  approaching  night 
was  folding  over  us  the  mountain  chill. 
It  was  very  silent,  except  for  the  murmur- 
ing of  the  river  and  the  creaking  of  leather 
as  the  tired  horses  shook  their  harness. 
I  was  totally  unprepared  for  the  unex- 
pected gesture  on  the  part  of  Ann. 

Shaw  had  descended  from  the  wagon 
with  the  meticulous  movements  of  an 
overfed  and  wearied  man  and  had  greeted 
Martha  with  his  usual  soft  patronization, 
but  Ann,  when  she  reached  the  ground, 
did  not  at  once  follow  him.  Instead,  she 
stood  for  a  moment  erect  and  very  still, 
her  face  turned  to  the  silhouette  of  the 
mountains,  her  head  thrown  back  a  trifle, 
as  if  she  was  tasting  the  air.  At  first  I 
did  not  particularly  notice  her,  and  then 
I  was  suddenly  struck  by  something  in 
her  attitude  that  suggested  the  calm  de- 
light of  a  swimmer  who,  coming  to  the 
surface,  floats  in  the  stillness  of  twilight 
water — a  quietness,  a  concentration  very 


foreign  to  her.  But  the  mood  passed, 
and  she  turned  and  ran  up  to  Martha 
and  kissed  her.  The  three  of  them  went 
into  the  house.  A  moment  afterward 
I  heard  Ann's  high,  nasal,  thoughtless 
laughter. 

But  I  was  not  altogether  unmoved. 
As  I  took  the  team  down  to  the  barns 
and  unharnessed  them  I  found  myself 
wondering  about  Ann.  Her  laugh,  how- 
ever, still  ringing  in  my  ears,  seemed  to 
answer  me.  If  there  was  in  her  some 
small  seed  worth  cultivating,  it  must  be 
a  very  small  seed,  indeed.  Distaste  was 
the  reaction  that  at  the  moment  followed. 
I  was  not  a  picture  of  the  perfect  host. 

When  I  went  back  to  the  house,  Ann, 
sprawled  out,  with  a  more  than  ordinarilv 
altruistic  display  of  slim,  silk-clad  leg  and 
ankle,  in  a  big  chair  before  the  fire,  was 
complaining,  with  the  over-punctuated 
and  over-emphasized  diction  that,  with 
her  kind,  passes  for  humor,  to  Martha 
of  the  hardships  of  the  journey. 

And  this  was  my  impression  of  Ann 
for  the  first  two  weeks  of  her  stay;  an 
impression  overlaying,  complementing 
the  not  particularly  favorable  one  I  al- 
ready had  of  her.  This  high-voiced, 
drawling,  hyperbolized  habit  of  conver- 
sation !  This  affected  habit  of  resent- 
ment toward  unaccustomed  surround- 
ings !  This  attitude  of  the  very  opulent 
that  nature  should  in  some  way  or  other 
realize,  subscribe  to  their  exceptional 
position  I  As  if  mountains,  that  is,  were 
venerable,  if  slightly  privileged,  butlers. 
.  .  .  During  August  in  a  cattle  country, 
unless  there  is  hay  to  be  put  up,  a  man 
has  comparatively  little  to  do,  and  I 
found  myself  acting  as  guide  to  Ann  and 
Shaw.  I  took  them  long  trips  on  horse- 
back, I  picnicked  with  them,  fished, 
climbed  through  the  belt  of  hea\y  timber 
that  clothed  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills. 
Intimacy  such  as  this  necessitates  event- 
ual hatred  or  else  liking.  IMere  toleration 
is  impossible.  And,  curiously  enough,  it 
was  Shaw  whom  I  began  to  like.  He  was 
not  charming;  there  was  something  about 
his  sibilant,  stuttering  name  that  fitted  his 
bulky,  stuttering  personality;  but  he  was 
not  the  aggressive  fool  I  had  thought  him. 
In  reality  there  are  probably  few  aggres- 
sive fools.  Shaw  was  a  meek  man  suf- 
fering from  shyness;    a  meek  man  with 
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a  pathetic  and  unexplainable  interest  in 
mediaeval  art.  He  was  even  puzzled  by 
his  position  and  reason  in  the  world, 
carrying  with  him  a  dim  perception  that 
his  wealth  and  idleness  were  somehow 
adventitious,  not  quite  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  One  was  reminded  of  a  near- 
sighted, harmless  bee  blundered  into  an 
entangling  web.  And  underneath  his 
layers  of  ineptness  I  discovered  one  alto- 
gether decisive  quality,  he  w^as  entirely, 
splendidly,  aelf-effacingly  in  love  with 
Ann.  He  carried  it  like  a  sword  beneath 
a  cloak.  I  think  the  uncertainty  this  dis- 
closure produced  within  me,  the  disloca- 
tion of  my  self-assurance,  had  largely  to 
do  with  a  change  that  at  this  time  took 
place  in  my  attitude  toward  Ann.  If  I 
had  been  so  utterly  wrong  in  one  instance, 
there  was  a  chance  that  I  might  be  wrong 
in  another.  At  all  events,  my  mind,  be- 
ginning to  seal  itself  tight,  opened  ever  so 
slightly  to  the  possibility  of  new  impres- 
sions. And  then,  unexpectedly,  here  was 
Shaw  breaking  his  usual  silence  in  regard 
to  subjective  matters;  breaking  it,  for 
him,  with  startling  lucidity.  The  imme- 
diate cause  was,  I  think,  a  complaint  on 
my  part  of  Ann's  habit  of  linking  in  the 
same  breath  sunsets  and  divorce;  a  dis- 
illusioning habit;  a  habit  that  frequently 
gave  one  the  feeling  of  being  pushed  from 
a  cliff  into  a  quagmire.  Shaw  and  I  were  • 
riding  home  together  into  the  gathering 
darkness,  and  I  came  to  myself,  as  it 
were,  to  find  him  trying,  intently,  to 
convince  me  of  something. 

''No—!"  he  stammered.  ''Not  that! 
No  !  I  don't  know — it's  hard  to  explain." 
His  eyes  sought  the  horizon  in  his  effort 
to  clarify  his  thoughts.  "I  wish  I  could 
make  Ann  clear  to  people,"  he  continued. 
"  Y'  see,  I've  known  her  for  twenty  years 
— ever  since  she  was  a  youngster."  He 
laughed  embarrassedly.  "Sometimes," 
he  said,  "I  feel  more  like  a  father  to  her 
than  anything  else.  You  believe  that, 
don't  you?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "I  do."  I  hastened 
to  relieve  any  misconception  on  his  part. 
"I  am  not  criticising  Ann  particularly," 
I  added;  "I  am  merely  wondering  about 
her  type,  that's  all.  It's  a  prevalent  type. 
It's  about  three-fourths  of  our  so-called 
upper  class.  They're  like  bright-winged 
grasshoppers,  these  women  are;    just  as 


feverish  and  strident  and  apparently  for- 
tuitous. What  makes  them;  what  are 
they  after?" 

He  looked  taken  aback  by  this  sudden 
flood  of  psychologic  questioning.  "I 
don't  know  what  makes  them,"  he  an- 
swered at  length;  "  bad  conditions,  I  sup- 
pose. But  I  dare  say  even  grasshoppers 
have  some  purpose  at  the  back  of  their 
actions.  And  these  people  are  only  try- 
ing in  their  untrained  way  to  find  the 
same  few  fundamental  things  that  other 
people,  better  trained,  know  how  to  go 
after  directly.  I'm  a  grasshopper  myself, 
you  know." 

I  found  myself  voluble  with  the  pent- 
up  irritation  of  a  fortnight.  "How  the 
devil,"  I  exclaimed,  bringing  my  fist  down 
on  the  horn  of  my  saddle,  "  can  a  woman 
who  has  been  through  what  Ann  has  been 
through  still  remain  what  Ann  is?  Can 
you  explain  it?  I  think  in  place  of  the 
old  virginal  attitude  about  the  body  that 
used  to  be  the  fashion  there's  come  a  new 
perverted  virginal  frame  of  mind — not 
about  sex  !  Good  Lord,  no  ! — but  about 
life  as  it  really  is.  A  refusal  to  accept 
its  poignancy;  a  desire  to  skim  across  its 
surface  as  if  it  were  the  thin  edge  of  lava 
above  a  volcano.  Was  Ann  in  the  least 
in  love  with  Alastair?" 

He  nodded  his  head  gravely.  "Oh, 
yes,"  he  answered,  "greatly." 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  I  rejoined.  "Not 
for  a  moment.  Ann  and  women  like  her 
are  dried  pomegranates." 

He  seemed  shocked,  but  he  was  will- 
ing to  admit  that  my  remarks  were,  after 
all,  meant  as  general  ones.  "You  don't 
know  Ann,"  he  said  at  length  doggedly. 
"  I  don't  know  her  myself."  He  straight- 
ened up  in  his  saddle  and  looked  at  me 
with  an  intent,  brooding  look.  "Ann's 
changed,  you  know.  Ann  never  was  quite 
as  feverish  as  she  is  now.  Sometimes  I 
think  she  must  be  afraid  of  something." 

"Afraid?" 

"Yes." 

"Of  what?" 

Inspiration  deserted  him.  "I  don't 
know,"  he  said  lamely;  "I  often  wonder. 
But  people  do  cover  up  fear  with  words, 
don't  they?  She's  so  determinedly  hard, 
isn't  she  ?  As  if  she  was  afraid  to  let  her- 
self go;  as  if  she  was  anxious  to  hang  on 
to  all  the  old  tricks  for  killing  thought 
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that  she  knows."  He  lit  a  cigarette  with 
fat,  too  soft  hands  that  trembled  a  little 
as  he  did  so.  ''You  don't  get  Ann,"  he 
concluded.  "None  of  us  do.  We  don't 
get  any  one  ever  but  very  clever,  expres- 
sive people,  and  then  we  usually  get  them 
wrong.  Nobody's  a  fool  to  themselves. 
And  almost  everybod}'  over  twenty-five's 
suffering  like  hell  about  something — even 
when  they  don't  clearly  realize  it  them- 
selves." 

Extraordinary,  wasn't  it  ?  It  set  one  to 
thinking  why  it  is  usually  the  disjointed, 
careless  people  who  in  the  end  achieve 
the  kindliest,  truest  philosophy.  But  I 
was  not  to  any  extent  convinced.  One 
wouldn't  be  so  suddenly.  I  merely  found 
myself  studying  Ann  more  closely. 

There  were  about  her  certain  obvious 
things  worth  studying.  Her  mouth,  for 
instance.  I  recollected  that  on  previous 
occasions  this  mouth  of  Ann's  had  puzzled 
me — it  was  a  lovely  mouth,  thin,  red, 
with  the  hint  of  a  curve  to  one  corner  of 
it;  apparently  an  adventitious  mouth;  a 
mouth  much  too  likely  to  disarm  criti- 
cism. I  congratulated  myself,  as  I  again 
recollected  having  done  several  times  in 
the  past,  upon  being  proof  against  most 
forms  of  purely  extrinsic  pulchritude. 
Ann  sat  opposite  me  at  meal-times,  and 
at  supper,  beneath  the  descending  light 
of  candles  under  red  shades,  with  which  ^ 
Martha  had  insisted  upon  decking  the 
table  of  a  Wyoming  ranch-house,  I  had 
particularly  excellent  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  lower  half  of  Ann's  face;  the 
lower  half,  with  that  mouth  striking  upon 
the  senses  like  the  single  note  of  a  sudden 
bell  on  a  warm  afternoon.  One  could  not 
but  remark,  could  not  but  be  consistently 
irritated  at  the  discrepancy  between  its 
sweet  poignancy  and  the  usual  words  that 
fell  from  it.  There  seemed  here  a  striking 
instance  of  the  lavish  carelessness  of  na- 
ture. I  resented  this  lavish  carelessness 
of  nature;  resented  it  increasingly;  quite 
unlooked  for,  Ann  heightened  my  per- 
plexity. The  incident  was  like  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  a  lantern  shutter  in  a 
dark  room.  Upon  a  certain  night  Ann 
came  to  me  with  a  book  in  her  hand. 

Every  one  else  was,  I  think,  in  bed.  I 
was  reading  by  the  fire  in  the  living-room. 
The  great  room,  log-walled,  hung  with 
skins,  was  very  quiet  and  softly  illumined. 


In  the  room  beyond  I  heard  Ann  rummag- 
ing amongst  the  shelves  of  our  disassorted 
library,  and  presently  she  was  by  my 
side,  leaning  over  my  chair. 

"  Do  you  think  this  is  true  ?  "  she  asked. 

I  looked  down  casually,  but  not  with- 
out some  interest,  for  this  was  a  new  and 
quiet  tone  of  voice  on  her  part.  My  faint 
interest  turned  abruptly  to  astonishment; 
she  was  holding  out  before  me  the  psalms. 

You  can  imagine  the  incongruity  of 
Ann  holding  out  the  psakns !  Thirty 
years  ago  the  Anns  of  the  world  would 
have  known  the  psalms  by  heart,  but  not 
nowadays. 

''Do  you  think  this  is  true?"  she  in- 
sisted.    "I  had  forgotten  all  about  it." 

I  read : 

"Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit?  or 
whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ? 

"If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art 
there:  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold, 
thou  art  there. 

"If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning, 
and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
sea;  .  .  ." 

"And  this?"  She  indicated  a  preced- 
ing paragraph  with  her  finger. 

"Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for 
me;  it  is  high,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it." 

I  twisted  about  in  my  chair  so  that  I 
could  look  up  into  her  face.  For  a  mo- 
ment her  eyes  opened  wide  into  mine, 
then  fell  in  embarrassment,  like  those  of 
a  child  who  has  asked  what  may  prove 
a  foolish  question. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Ann?"  I  said. 

Her  words  faltered  a  little.  "I — I 
don't  know  exactly  how  to  express  it," 
she  began.  "I've  never  had  anything 
like  it  to  express  before.  It — it's  the  feel- 
ing that  you  are  never  any  more  alone 
— I  don't  mean  people — but — at  night  it's 
as  if  there  was  no  roof  to  your  room  at 
all,  as  if  it  w^as  all  open  to  the  stars.  Do 
you  suppose  it  is  what  our  mothers  and 
fathers  used  to  called  religion?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  I  answered.  "It's 
what  they  meant,  even  if  they  didn't  feel 
it.  Have  vou  ever  read  'The  Hound  of 
Heaven'?'' 

She  shook  her  head.  "What  a  queer 
name  ! "  she  said.  She  gathered  together 
her  words  as  if  afraid  they  might  stumble 
too  lamely.  "You  see,"  she  explained, 
"it  never  used  to  be  this  wav.    I  was  al- 
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ways  thinking  of  something  very  near; 
of  what  was  going  to  happen  in  the  next 
hour,  or  at  night,  of  what  would  happen 
the  next  day."  She  hesitated  as  if  struck 
by  a  sudden  objection.  "But  suppose," 
she  stammered,  "suppose  this  were  true; 
suppose  God  or  something  did  noti(!:e 
people,  do  you  suppose  he  would  pick  an 
unimportant  person — a  person  like  my- 
self?" 

Unimportant !  Here  was  further  reve- 
lation !  "Perhaps  there's  no  picking 
about  it,"  I  suggested.  "Perhaps  the 
thing  you're  talking  about  is  with  every 
one,  always,  only  needing  something  to 
call  it  forth.  Besides,  I've  never  heard 
about  importance  or  unimportance  in 
this  connection.  Do  you  think  yourself 
unimportant?" 

She  looked  down  at  me  with  a  swift, 
troubled  glance.  "Yes,"  she  said  breath- 
lessly, "for  the  first  time  in  my  life." 

With  a  fluttering  movement  she  slipped 
around  past  me  and  sat  down,  cross- 
legged,  on  the  black  bearskin  that  covered 
the  hearth,  her  chin  in  her  hand,  her  eyes 
brooding  upon  the  glowing  logs. 

I  sucked  at  my  pipe  and  gazed  at  the 
slim,  childlike  figure  at  my  feet.  The 
light  from  the  fire  touched  the  gold  of 
her  hair  with  deeper  color  and  heightened 
the  pure  outline  of  her  face.  I  experi- 
enced that  odd  consciousness  of  the  im- 
materiality of  the  flesh  that  sometimes, 
very  rarely,  and  then  only  in  especial 
moods,  comes  to  all  of  us  in  the  presence 
of  another  person;  a  strange  elation,  an 
impulse  of  inspiration,  a  piercing  ten- 
derness for  this  person  as  a  symbol  of 
all  baflled,  inexpressive  humanity.  Ann 
might  have  been  stepping  out  of  her  ordi- 
nary self  as  a  flame  steps  out  of  the  in- 
durateness  of  a  log.  But  the  mood  faded; 
faded  w^ith  some  confusion  on  my  part 
that  apparently  my  convictions  could  so 
easily  be  upset. 

Ann  stirred  from  her  reverie.  Perhaps 
she,  too,  was  a  trifle  ashamed.  She  stood 
up  briskly. 

"It's  late,"  she  said.     "Good  night!" 

The  morning  is  as  cruelly  and  healthily 
matter  of  fact  as  the  night  so  often  is 
cruelly  meretricious.  Ann  possessed  my 
midnight,  but  Ann  failed  entirely  to  in- 
trigue my  breakfast.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  felt  slightly  indignant,  as  if  I  had  been 


let  in  for  something,  she  appeared  so  full- 
armored,  even  to  too  much  powder  on 
her  nose;  she  was  so  brightly  vigorous, 
intent  upon  an  expedition  that  she  and 
Shaw  had  planned  for  the  day.  And  yet 
I  was  not  very  angry  with  her;  in  reality 
I  was  rather  relieved.  It  is  disturbing  to 
have  one's  preconceived  ideas  upset. 
However  gratifying  it  may  be  to  discover 
a  soul  where  before  no  soul  has  been  sus- 
pected, it  is  always  disconcerting.  It  is 
so  much  easieY  to  keep  people  in  the  cate- 
gories where  you  have  put  them;  spir- 
itual jacks-in-boxes  are  upsetting.  I  was 
amused  at  myself. 

But  I  need  not  have  been.  Revealing 
episodes  are  never  isolated  except  where 
people  fail  to  see  each  other  again.  The 
first,  the  second,  are  like  little  trickles  of 
water  from  a  dam;  presently  the  dam 
breaks  loose. 

August  had  begun  to  spread-  compara- 
tively hot  nights  across  the  valley,  and 
now  to  these  had  been  added  the  unearth- 
ly white  radiance  of  a  full  moon  in  great 
altitudes.  There  was  no  dark  at  all  ex- 
cept in  the  early  evenings,  and  one  felt 
the  sustained  exaltation  that  is  part  of  a 
temporary  escape  from  the  laws  of  the 
universe.  As  I  had  business  to  transact 
in  the  more  distant  parts  of  my  ranch,  I 
chose  the  nights  to  ride  in.  It  was  easier 
on  my  horse;  there  was  a  mystic  delight 
in  galloping  into  the  pellucid  gold  of  the 
air.  As  a  rule  I  came  back  late.  The 
ranch  would  be  asleep ;  a  pool  of  shadowy 
trees,  of  shadowy  houses,  incredibly  un- 
disturbed. My  dog  would  come  out  to 
lick  my  hand,  tiptoeing,  it  seemed,  his 
nose  cold  with  the  crispness  that  even  in 
warm  weather  is  never  very  far  away  from 
mountain  countries.  On  one  of  these 
nights  I  came  across  Ann. 

She  was  standing  just  beyond  a  little 
grove  of  aspen-trees  through  which  ran 
the  road  from  the  main  gate  into  my  place, 
and  I  did  not  see  her  until  my  horse  snort- 
ed and  shied  to  one  side,  for  in  the  white 
cloak  she  had  on  she  seemed  part  of  the 
moonlight  and  of  the  delicate,  ghostly 
silver  of  the  trunks  behind  her.  Ap- 
parently she  had  not  heard  my  approach, 
for  she  gave  no  sign  of  noticing  me;  did 
not  stir  from  her  rigid  attitude,  her  hands 
clasped  in  front  of  her,  her  head  thrown 
back  as  if  she  w^as  looking  at  something 
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far  down  the  valley.  For  a  moment  or  so 
I  watched  her  from  my  horse,  then  I  dis- 
mounted and  walked  toward  her,  not 
entirely  conscious  as  yet  of  the  oddness 
of  the  situation.  I  imagine  I  began  with 
the  customary  laugh. 

''Ann!" 

I  took  her  arm.  The  eerie  unpleasant- 
ness that  is  part  of  meeting  a  person  walk- 
ing in  sleep  contracted  my  fingers.  But 
she  was  not  asleep.  Her  eyes  recognized 
me  fully  as  she  turned  her' head  slowly 
toward  me.  "Oh,"  she  said,  ''so  it's  you, 
is  it?" 

"  Yes ;  what  are  you  doing  ?  "  No  doubt 
my  yoice  was  sharp  with  the  impatience 
of  the  masculine  mind  suspecting  femi- 
nine excitability.  At  all  events,  I  was  not 
prepared  for  Ann's  next  action.  Suddenly 
she  raised  her  clinched  hands  and  beat 
impotently  upon  mv  breast. 

"Oh,  you  !"  she  sobbed.  "All  of  you  ! 
You  laugh  at  me  because  I  don't  under- 
stand !  You  think  I'm  a  fool !  No  one 
has  ever  shown  me  how  to  understand !" 
And  she  turned  and  fled  through  the  trees. 
For  a  few  feet  I  pursued  her;  then  I  went 
quietly  back  to  my  horse.  Here  was  a 
growing  accumulation  of  things  to  think 
oyer.  What  couldn't  Ann  understand? 
Oddly  enough  the  idea  of  hysteria  never 
occurred  to  me.  Somehow  it  seemed  too 
far  removed  from  Ann's  shrewd,  if  stacca- 
to, personality. 

Nor  did  Ann  the  next  day  mention  the 
scene  of  the  night  before.  Her  very  si- 
lence gave  to  it  an  added  weight.  I  won- 
dered if  it  was  her  custom  to  walk  alone, 
by  night,  and  to  search  the  horizon  with 
her  eyes. 

Presently  a  new  attitude  began  to 
show  itself  in  Shaw.  Hitherto  the  most 
unassuming  of  suitors,  he  developed 
symptoms  of  pressing  his  desires  more 
ardently;  of  pressing  them  with  an  un- 
failing ardor.  Apparently  he  could  never 
see  enough  of  Ann.  He  exhibited  unusual 
determination  and  ingenuity  in  capturing 
her  for  himself  alone.  In  the  evenings  he 
had  always  an  endless  lot  to  say  to  her. 
I  would  see  them  in  front  of  the  ranch- 
house,  walking  in  and  out  of  the  shadows 
of  the  trees,  talking  earnestly.  With  the 
inevitable  idiocy  of  mankind  in  this  re- 
spect I  thought  this  well.  If  Shaw  could 
only  begin  to  interest  Ann  in  his  own 


thoroughly  healthy  and  material  person ! 
Shaw  himself  put  an  end  to  such  idyllic 
conjectures.  He  burst  in  upon  me  late 
one  night,  when  I  was  writing  at  my  desk, 
and,  although  I  did  not  look  up,  I  felt  the 
presence  of  his  disturbance. 

"Well?"  I  said,  turning  about. 

He  was  lighting  a  cigarette  with  little 
jerky  movements.  Under  his  ridiculous 
upturned  mustache  his  lips  were  drawing 
in  and  out  like  the  neck  of  an  agitated 
frog. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  asked,  laying 
down  my  pen. 

He  flicked  the  ashes  off  his  cigarette. 
"Ann,"  he  said  shortly. 

"Ann?" 

"Yes."  He  was  greatly  distressed, 
greatly  confused,  wanted  greatly  to  talk. 

"I  can't  make  her  out  at  all,"  he  said 
in  a  monotonous,  halting  voice.  Sud- 
denly he  stood  up  straight,  his  hands  deep 
in  his  pockets,  and  faced  me  squarely,  his 
jaws  set  doggedly.  "Look  here!"  he 
asked.  "Did  yoii  ever  know  a  sane  per- 
son to  talk  about  wings?" 

"Wings?     What  do  you  mean?" 

"Just  that.  Talk  about  hearing  'em 
at  night !  Talk  about  wings  coming  and 
going  in  the  air!  And  yet  she's  sane;  I 
know  it.  To-night  I  told  her  she  was  like 
one  of  those  people  you  read  about  in 
medicine  who's  been  hit  in  such  a  way 
that  part  of  them's  dead.  Everything 
else  going  on  all  right,  you  see,  but  part 
of  them  dead.  I — I  got  damned  mad  with 
her.    You  do,  you  know,  when  ..." 

"Yes,"  I  agreed,  "you  do." 

"  Well,  I  suddenly  found  she  was  laugh- 
ing. Not  at  me,  you  understand,  but 
as  if  to  herself — quietly;  you  might  say 
happily.  That  was  queer  enough,  but 
what  she  said  was  queerer  still.  She  put 
her  hand  on  my  arm.  'Poor  old  Sturdy,' 
she  said;  '  so  you  think  part  of  me  is  dead, 
do  you?  Isn't  that  odd'?  Why,  it's  the 
only  part  of  me  that's  ever  been  really 
alive.  You're  a  ghost,  and  most  of  me's 
a  ghost,  and  almost  all  our  friends  are 
ghosts;  funny,  bloodless  little  ghosts,  in 
a  world  one  half  of  which,  perhaps  the 
most  important  half,  we  never  raise  our 
eyes  to  look  at  or  strain  our  ears  to 
hear.'  "  Shaw  spread  out  his  arms. 
"And  now,"  he  asked,  "what  in  God's 
name  do  you  make  of  that?" 
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''Was  that  all?" 

"No,  it  wasn't.  You  remember  how, 
about  an  hour  ago,  there  were  queer  little 
black  clouds  sailing  across  the  moon? 
Well,  one  of  these  came  up  just  then  and 
everything  was  in  darkness,  and  Ann  sud- 
denly stopped  and  touched  my  arm. 
'Listen !'  she  said.  I  tell  you,  it  was  un- 
canny. It — it  made  me  feel  all  sort  of 
cold." 

"And  you  did  listen?" 

"Of  course." 

"What  did  you  hear?" 

Shaw  evaded  my  eyes.  "Well" —  he 
hesitated — "  there  was  a  kind  of  wind  came 
up  that  wasn't  there  before,  and,  of  course 
— you  can  imagine  anything  you  want  to, 
you  know — that  is " 

He  fumbled  in  his  pockets  for  his  ciga- 
rette-case.   I  tried  to  focus  his  attention. 

"And  this— this  wind?" 

He  failed  miserably  to  find  what  he  was 
searching  after.  Suddenly  he  raised  his 
head  and  looked  at  me  with  an  odd, 
shrinking  confusion  in  his  eyes. 

"It  sounded,"  he  said,  "like  an  aero- 
plane— far  up — way  above  us." 

For  a  moment  I  stared  at  him  coldly; 
then  I  was  in  front  of  him,  shaking  him 
by  his  arm. 

"It  won't  do,  Shaw!"  I  commanded. 
"Won't  do  at  all !  No,  not  even  in  times 
like  these  !  We're  sensible  men  and  can't 
let  ourselves  believe  such  things  even  for 
a  second.  We — we  can't  let  ourselves  go. 
No!" 

"We?"  he  asked  dully.  "Have  you 
heard  it,  too?" 

His  childlike  sincerity  broke  the  spell. 
I  stepped  back,  ashamed  of  myself.  "It 
makes  no  difference,"  I  said  quietly, 
"what  any  one  imagines  he  has  heard. 
You  can  hear  all  sorts  of  things  when  a 
wind  is  blowing.  The  point  is,  we're  sup- 
posed to  be  intelligent  human  beings.  I 
don't  think  there's  anything  very  mys- 
terious, after  all.  On  the  contrary,  it's 
rather  easily  explainable.  We've  all  of 
us  merely  made  the  mistake  of  assuming 
that  Ann  was  not  nearly  as  much  in  love 
with  her  husband  as  she  was — and  is; 
that  she  wasn't  capable  of  being  very 
much  in  love  with  any  one.  Moreover, 
we  doubted  her  imagination.  It  seems 
she  has  too  much.  Alastair  Graham  was 
killed  in  an  airplane,  you  remember.    If 


I   were   you,    I'd   leave   her    alone.      I 
wouldn't  be  precipitous." 

He  shook  his  head.  "Not  once,"  he 
said,  "have  I  made  one  of  the  mistakes 
concerning  Ann  you  refer  to.  And  as 
for  precipitous,  good  Lord!" 

And  I  dare  say  I  would  never  have 
known  more  of  the  matter  than  I  did  at 
the  moment  had  it  not  been  for  an  acci- 
dental night  that  Ann  and  I  spent  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain  divide,  huddled  in  the 
lee  of  a  fir-tree  against  the  driving  rain. 
It  was  not  altogether  an  accidental  night, 
for  at  the  back  of  my  brain  had  been  the 
thought  that  possibly  we  might  be  caught 
out  in  some  such  fashion,  although  on  the 
surface  it  seemed  as  if,  by  leaving  the 
ranch  early,  we  could  easily  get  back  by 
dusk.  I  was  a  game  warden  and  had  been 
notified  to  follow  a  party  suspected  of 
illegal  killing — a  party  of  youths,  easily 
trailed  and  easily  disciplined.  So  I  asked 
Ann.  Lately  I  had  been  losing  none  of 
the  rare  opportunities  given  me  to  talk 
to  her. 

Evening  found  us  still  following  tracks 
that  led  up  a  narrow,  secret  valley  and 
then  to  the  top  of  a  great,  wind-swept 
plateau.  My  quarry  had  moved  from 
where  I  had  thought  to  find  it;  but  Ann 
seemed  in  no  wise  disturbed  by  my  sug- 
gesting the  possibility  of  a  camp  in  the 
open.  She  resolutely  insisted  upon  going 
forward.  Meanwhile,  with  dusk,  a  fine 
rain  had  come  up,  making  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  find  the  horseshoe  prints  be- 
fore us.  We  came  to  the  yawning  threat 
of  a  canyon  on  the  far  side  of  the  plateau, 
and  I  stopped.  I  could  see  no  farther. 
"Here's  wliere  we  spend  the  night,"  I 
announced.     "Do  you  mind,  Ann?" 

She  laughed  in  the  darkness.  "No," 
she  said. 

In  the  wet  night  we  picketed  our  horses 
and  found  a  huge,  sheltering  tree  and  an 
old  log  to  start  a  fire  with.  Presently 
the  leaping  flames  made  a  circle  of  light 
as  secure  as  the  walls  of  a  house.  I  had' 
some  chocolate,  a  few  raisins,  the  remains 
of  our  lunch.  After  we  had  eaten,  I 
rolled  Ann  a  cigarette.  She  sat  in  her 
favorite  cross-legged  position  before  the 
fire,  smoking  quietly.  All  around  us  was 
the  gusty  blackness  filled  with  voices.  I 
felt  in  something  of  the  same  mood  as 
when  Ann  had  handed  me  the  psalms. 
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only  a  warmer  mood,  a  more  human  one 
— Ann  was  very  small.  I  began  to  get 
drowsy.  I  think  I  had  closed  my  eyes 
when  Ann  stirred  from  her  reverie  and 
spoke.  "Death  is  a  queer  thing,  isn't 
it?"  she  said. 

I  did  not  answer  her,  for  I  knew  that 
she  had  only  begun. 

"It's  a  relaxing  thing — it's  like  that 
soft  cleanness  that  comes  after  a  thunder- 
shower  on  a  muggy  July  day.  Every- 
thing seems  so  simple." 

"How  do  you  mean,  Ann?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  take  Alastair  and  myself.  If 
we'd  both  gone  on  living  I'd  never  have 
understood  him  better  than  I  did  a  month 
after  we  were  married.  And,  of  course, 
my  not  understanding  him  would  have 
made  me  all  the  time  harder  for  him  to 
understand,  too.  It  isn't  very  happy  to 
love  a  person  and  feel  so  many  barriers 
between  him  and  yourself — all  sorts  of 
barriers  of  flesh  and  mind.  But  when  a 
person  dies  that  all  seems  to  blow  away, 
leaving  the  one  beautiful  thing  you  fell 
in  love  with  but  afterward  never  could 
exactly  get  hold  of  again.  I  suppose, 
you  know,  Alastair  and  I  would  have 
been  like  all  the  rest  of  my  married 
friends." 

"And  Alastair,  did  he  have  that  beau- 
tiful thing  ?  "  She  had  never  before  men- 
tioned his  name  to  me. 

She  threw  the  end  of  her  cigarette  into 
the  nre.  "Of  course,"  she  said.  "All 
people  who  are  loved  have  something 
beautiful  about  them,  at  first,  anpvay, 
haven't  they?  But  Alastair  had  it  a 
great  deal — oh,  yes,  under  all  his  foolish- 
ness— for  he  was  young  and  hadn't  been 
much  hurt  as  yet.  I'm  sometimes  glad, 
almost,  he  didn't  'live  so  that  I  couldn't 
hurt  it  any  more.  .  .  .  It's  like  a  bird, 
isn't  it?"  she  said  after  a  silence.  "And 
when  people  are  alive  it's  always  knock- 
ing against  the  walls  of  their  hearts.  Only 
after  awhile  they're  afraid  to  listen  to  it, 
'because  they  think  most  people  don't 
really  like  birds;  Vv'hen,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  every  one  else  is  in  the  same  con- 
dition. It's  only  when  you're  dead  that 
the  bird  flies  out  and  up;  glad,  like  a 
bird,  to  be  free  at  last.  Would  you  roll 
me  another  cigarette?" 

I  made  a  bed  for  her  out  of  my 
''shcker"  and  the  drv  side  of  the  saddle- 


blankets.  She  fell  asleep  with  the  casual- 
ness  of  a  child. 

I  do  not  know  when  it  was  that  my  own 
uneasy  slumbers  were  disturbed.  The 
rain  had  ceased  and  the  night  had  grown 
suddenly  cold,  with  a  myriad  stars  in  an 
opaque  sky,  and,  toward  the  north,  one 
great  incandescent  spear  of  the  aurora 
borealis  reaching  up  to  the  zenith.  With- 
out raising  my  head  I  was  aware  that  x\nn 
was  av/ake.  Then  I  made  out  her  figure, 
a  slim  shadow  standing  by  the  embers 
of  the  dying  fire.  Something  in  her  atti- 
tude held  me  silent;  something  that  was 
similar  to  the  attitude  in  which  I  had 
discovered  her  in  the  grove  of  aspen- 
trees.  And  as  I  watched  she  bent  her 
head  slowly  back  until  she  must  have 
looked  directly  at  the  stars,  and  with  her 
arms  she  made  a  gesture  as  if  welcoming 
to  them  something  from  the  air  above. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  never  before  had 
I  heard  distant  waterfalls  so  constant  in 
their  sound,  so  sibilant,  so  like  the  dron- 
ing of  a  huge  bee.  .  .  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  along  I  had  been 
anticipating  the  mountain  climb  that  x\nn 
and  Shaw  and  myself  took  a  fortnight 
later.  Looking  back  upon  it,  the  climb 
seems  as  inevitable  as  the  mountains 
themselves.  Previously  we  had  climbed  a 
little,  but  only  in  the  foot-hills;  now  Ann 
had  set  her  heart  upon  a  distant,  snow- 
blanketed  peak.  "If  we  could  only  get 
up  just  part  way  I "  she  had  said  with  the 
new,  rather  breathless  enthusiasm  that 
had  recently  been  growing  upon  her.  On 
a  September  day  we  set  out. 

Our  way  at  first  led  across  the  rolling 
expanse  of  sage-brush  flats,  then  up 
through  the  hea\y  timber  of  the  lower 
slopes,  until,  riding  between  tall  pines, 
we  came  to  small  open  meadows  heavy 
with  grass  and  sunlight.  In  one  of  these 
we  tied  our  horses  and,  putting  on  our 
hobnailed  boots,  started  up  the  bare 
shoulder  of  rock  before  us.  Ann  climbed 
with  the  triumphant  vigor  of  youth; 
Shaw  with  the  dogged  tenacity  of  his  tem- 
perament.   Presently  we  stopped  to  rest. 

Below  us  dropped  away  the  great  en- 
compassing belt  of  timber,  and  beyond 
this  stretched  the  wide,  silver-gray  ex- 
panse of  the  valley  cut  through  its  centre 
by  the  sparkling  silver  of  the  river.  To 
the  north  and  east  were  distant  hills, 
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dark  green,  violet,  browTi,  singularly  clear 
in  the  soft  air,  while  above  us,  like  giant 
banners  flung  defiantly  up  into  the  blue, 
were  the  blue  and  white  mountains. 

By  noon  we  came  to  a  little  stream  and 
had  our  lunch.  We  were  getting  up 
higher  by  now.  The  few  trees  left  us 
were  stunted  and  gnarled  pines,  bent  by 
the  winds  and  snows,  and  in  place  of  the 
warm,  crisp  air  of  the  forests  was  the  dry, 
burnt  smell  of  sun-scorched  lichen  and 
the  keen,  heady  atmosphere  of  high  alti- 
tudes. Every  now  and  then  these  were 
cut  across  by  the  pungent  aroma  of  small, 
late-blossoming  flowers. 

Ann  flung  herself  full  length  on  the  soft 
moss  and  stared  up  at  the  cloudless  sky. 
"I  had  no  idea  of  this,"  she  said  drowsily. 
"No  idea  at  all."  She  sighed  contented- 
ly. For  a  while  there  was  no  sound  except 
the  gurgling  of  the  little  stream  between 
its  banks  of  broken  stones.  I  looked  over 
at  Shaw;  his  head  had  fallen  back;  he 
was  asleep.  Ann  sat  up  and  watched  him 
with  a  quizzical  smile.  ''He  does  more 
than  he  should,"  she  said  softly.  "He  is 
very  brave." 

"And  vou?"  I  asked.  "Aren't  vou 
tired?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "I'm  never 
tired,"  she  said,  and  clasped  her  knees 
with  her  hands  and  stared  down  into  the 
valley.  "  Do  you  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  people  who  were  brought  up  as 
I  was,"  she  asked — "the  people  who  all 
their  lives  are  sunk,  like  I  was,  in  a 
feather  bed?  It's  because  they  never 
know  until  too  late  what  it  is  to  climb; 
never  know  what  it  is  to  hold  on  to  some- 
thing long  after  it  seems  one's  heart  can 
stand  it  not  a  moment  longer." 

Shaw  rolled  over,  opened  an  eye,  and 
stared  at  us.  "Hello!"  he  ejaculated. 
"  Gracious  !    We  ought  to  be  going." 

We  climbed  higher,  into  the  receding 
blue. 

Mountains  are  lovelier  by  mid-after- 
noon, I  think,  than  even  by  dawn  or  in 
the  freshness  of  morning.  The  long  lights 
fall  across  the  canyons  as  quietly  as  sleep 
made  visible.    To  one  side  of  us  the  cliffs 


grew  steeper,  while  above  us  a  clump  of 
ragged  dwarf  pine,  our  nearest  objec- 
tive, drew  nearer.  Looking  at  the  others, 
I  saw  that  they  were  possessed  with  the 
same  elation  of  a  purpose  almost  accom- 
plished as  myseK;  and  then,  as  is  always 
the  case,  the  last  few  steps  were  as  noth- 
ing, and,  passing  the  fringe  of  twisted 
trees,  we  stood  upon  the  rim  of  a  little 
valley,  green  and  still  and  enchanted.  In 
its  bowl  rested  a  tiny  lake  and  beyond 
were  the  scarred  sides  of  the  final  summit. 
That  was  all;  it  was  very  breathless; 
none  of  us  spoke.    I  turned  to  Ann.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  know  how  to  describe  what 
followed;  I  do  not  know  how  to  give  it 
the  proper  emotion,  the  proper  empha- 
sis. I  am  afraid  if  I  tell  it  just  as  it 
occurred  I  will  seem  too  sudden,  too  re- 
moved from  what  we  choose  to  call  the 
reality  of  life,  and  yet  how  can  I  tell  it 
except  as  it  occurred?  And  great  heights 
are  in  themselves  abrupt;  have  about 
them  a  quality  of  making  the  ordinary 
unreal,  the  extraordinary  usual — a  fine, 
thin,  rare  amplification  of  the  outer  edges 
of  facts.  For,  as  I  turned  to  Ann,  I  saw 
her  standing,  her  lips  a  little  open,  look- 
ing up  at  the  dazzling  arc  of  the  sky, 
and  suddenly  she  threw  an  arm  up,  as  if 
to  ward  off  a  sight  too  blinding,  and  with 
a  queer,  soft,  broken  cry  fell  forward  on 
her  face. 

I  leaped  toward  her,  but  Shaw  was 
there  before  me,  bending, over  her,  the 
most  curious  twisted  look  on  his  mask-like 
face.  ...  I  don't  know — it  was  all  so 
unbelievable  and  yet  so  logical;  I  had 
no  sense  of  tragedy  at  the  time;  I  have 
not  been  able,  except  by  deliberate 
thought,  to  achieve  a  sense  of  tragedy 
since  then.  Often  I  blame  myself ;  and  yet 
— tragedy  is,  in  reality,  only  the  sense  of 
failure.    How  can  consummation  be  that  ? 

After  awhile  I  looked  up  to  where  Ann 
had  made  her  gesture.  In  the  wide,  empty 
spaces  of  the  sky  an  eagle,  so  high  it  was 
merely  a  pin-point  of  shadow,  floated  on 
unconquered  wings. 

Odd,  wasn't  it,  there  should  have  been 
an  eagle  there  just  then? 


THE    PEACEFUL   WARRIOR 


BY    HENRY    VAN    DYKE 

I  HAVE  no  joy  in  strife, 
Peace  is  my  great  desire; 

Yet  God  forbid  I  lose  my  life 
Through  fear  to  face  the  fire. 

A  peaceful  man  must  fight 

For  that  which  peace  demands, — 

Freedom  and  faith,  honor  and  right, 
Defend  with  heart  and  hands. 

Farewell,  my  friendly  books; 

Farewell,  ye  woods  and  streams; 
The  fate  that  calls  me  forward  looks 

To  a  duty  beyond  dreams. 

Oh,  better  to  be  dead 

With  a  face  turned  to  the  sky, 
Than  live  beneath  a  slavish  dread 

And  serve  a  giant  lie. 

Stand  up,  my  heart,  and  strive 
For  the  things  most  dear  to  thee ! 

Why  should  we  care  to  be  alive 
Unless  the  world  is  free? 


THE    DEFENSIVE    BATTLE 


HOW   THE   ENEMY   IS   HELD    AT   BAY 
By    Captain    Jacques    Rouvier 

Of  the  French  Military  Mission  to  the  United  States 


N  speaking  of  defensive 
battles  I  refer  to  great  en- 
counters such  as  the 
struggle  at  Verdun  in  1916, 
which  was  a  defensive  bat- 
tle for  the  French,  and  the 
battle  of  the  Flanders  where  the  Germans 
were  on  the  defensive.  Raids,  of  more  or 
less  importance,  even  though  many  troops 
take  part  in  them  at  times,  are  not  con- 
sidered as  battles. 

I  shall  try  to  make  clear,  first,  how  we 
become  aware  that  the  enemy  is  about 
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to  launch  an  offensive,  and  next,  to  ex- 
plain the  measures  which  are  taken  to 
meet  the  enemy  and  to  hold  him  at  bay. 
When  an  offensive  is  being  planned  by 
the  enemy,  a  large  amount  of  construc- 
tive w^ork  must  be  undertaken  by  him, 
not  only  at  the  front,  but  also  at  the  rear. 
To  begin  with,  all  means  of  communica- 
tion must  be  placed  in  the  very  best  con- 
dition in  order  to  accommodate  the 
greatly  increased  traffic  which  they  will 
be  called  upon  to  bear,  and  new  means  of 
communication  must  be  created,  for  nat- 
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urally  there  exist  only  those  which  are 
necessary  for  the  ordinary  existence  in  the 
trenches,  which  are  quite  insufficient. 
New  railroads  are  built,  new  roads  for 
guns  and  trails  for  infantry  must  be  ar- 
ranged for,  and  positions  have  to  be  pre- 
pared in  the  front  line  for  the  artillery 
which  is  to  prepare  the  attack.  Many 
requirements  must  be  met  for  infantry 
dugouts  and  sufficient  shelters  to  cover 
the  assaulting  troops  before  they  go  over, 
the  top,  and  numbers  of  dumps  have  to 
be  provided  for  the  storing  of  the  great 
masses  of  war  material  which  will  be  re- 
quired. Much  of  the  work  cannot  be 
concealed,  particularly  that  pertaining 
to  roads  and  railroads.  Our  airplanes 
locate  the  new  works  immediately,  and 
they  are  made  prominent  on  the  aerial 
photographs  taken  by  the  aviators. 
There  is  also  an  unusual  amount  of  traffic 
on  the  roads  behind  the  enemy's  lines 
which  will  be  noticed  by  the  planes,  and 
in  the  lines  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  more  actively  at  work  than 
usual. 

Another  thing  which  announces  an  at- 
tack is  the  attitude  of  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery and  the  activity  of  his  air-service. 

All  these  signs  give  the  alarm  to  our 
General  Staff,  which  thus  becomes  aware 
that  something  is  about  to  happen.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  estimate  correct- 
ly the  intentions  of  the  enemy,  to  de- 
cide where  and  on  which  front  he  will 
attack,  and  to  calculate  his  available  re- 
sources. This  is,  of  course,  no  easy  task, 
for  the  enemy  will  always  try  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  a  surprise  and  will  use 
all  possible  means  to  deceive  us.  On 
different  parts  of  the  front  he  wall  erect 
works  which  have  an  offensive  character, 
and  the  available  divisions  which  have 
been  kept  in  reserve  will  be  brought  close 
to  some  places  where  there  will  never  be 
an  attack,  this  being  done  with  the  ob- 
ject of  deceiving  the  inhabitants  and  the 
secret  agents  which  we  may  have  within 
the  lines  of  the  enemy.  False  reports  are 
spread  by  means  of  the  newspapers.  A 
good  example  of  this  was  offered  by  the 
Germans  in  the  beginning  of  191 7,  when 
they  concentrated  troops  at  the  Swiss 
frontier  and  the  newspapers  published 
stories  to  the  effect  that  Switzerland  was 
to  be  invaded.     The  enemy  did  this  with 


a  view  to  forcing  us  to  send  troops  to  the 
frontier  to  meet  the  possible  invasion, 
and  in  that  way  compel  us  to  postpone 
our  offensive  of  April,  191 7,  on  the  Aisne. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  task  for  our  staff  to 
acquire  the  information  which  is  needed 
in  order  to  take  appropriate  measures  for 
meeting  the  enemy's  offensive.  For  this 
purpose  secret  agents  are  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  all  possible  clews  relating 
to  the  enemy's  movements  and  his  pro- 
spective actions.  Planes  are  active  in 
reconnoitring  and  taking  photographs. 
These  photographs  are  compared  with 
the  ones  previously  taken,  and  all  changes 
noted.  Raids  are  ordered  on  all  the 
fronts  in  order  to  secure  exact  information 
concerning  the  number  and  the  identity 
of  the  divisions  holding  the  front.  In- 
formation is  secured  by  the  Allies,  who 
report  which  divisions  are  on  their  front. 
The  prisoners  are  questioned  about  the 
number  of  divisions  which  are  at  rest-bil- 
lets. In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  learn 
how  many  divisions  are  holding  the  front 
and  how  many  are  in  reserve  behind  the 
front.  If  the  number  increases,  the 
enemy  may  have  offensive  purposes,  par- 
ticularly if  we  have  not  started  an  offen- 
sive. Then,  little  by  little,  we  learn  that 
the  density  of  the  troops  in  some  sector 
has  augmented,  that  numerous  troops  are 
at  rest-billets  training  for  an  offensive, 
such  troops  being  either  close  to  the  sec- 
tors from  which  the  enemy  is  to  start  his 
attack,  or  in  close  proximity  to  places  well 
served  by  railroads  and  roads  which  will 
provide  speedy  transportation  to  the 
front. 

All  this  information  is  collected  by  the 
General  Staff  which  controls  the  various 
sources  of  intelligence,  and  which  then 
takes  measures  accordingly.  But  it  is 
always  very  difficult  to  locate  exactly 
where  and  on  which  front  the  attack  will 
take  place,  or  rather  where  the  principal 
attack  will  take  place,  for  very  often  other 
attacks  take  place  which  are  merely  dem- 
onstrations. For  instance,  before  the 
Germans  started  their  attack  on  Verdun 
they  first  attacked  on  various  parts  of  the 
front  in  the  north,  in  Champagne,  and  in 
Lorraine.  It  was  impossible  to  shift  all 
available  troops  to  Verdun,  although  we 
knew  that  we  should  be  attacked  there. 
But  we  also  knew  that  we  should  be  at- 
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tacked  on  different  parts  of  the  line,  and 
Ave  could  not  determine  just  what  im- 
portance these  other  attacks  would  as- 
sume. So,  when  it  appears  that  the 
enemy  will  launch  an  attack,  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  is  obliged  to  take  special  ac- 
tion. The  first  measure  is  to  assemble  a 
number  of  troops  who  are  kept  in  reserve 
to  meet  any  emergency.  The  number  of 
troops  assembled  will,  of  course,  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  general  situation  and  to 
the  supposed  strength  of  the  enemy's  at- 
tack. These  troops  will  not  be  placed 
in  the  trenches  which  we  believe  are  to  be 
attacked,  but  in  a  place  affording  every 
facility  for  rapid  transportation  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  front,  either  by  trucks  or 
by  railroads.  This  is  done  to  avoid  a 
possible  mistake  in  the  dispositions,  for 
it  takes  a  much  longer  time  to  shift  large 
units  kept  in  reserve  close  to  the  line  to 
another  part  of  the  front  than  to  trans- 
port them  to  any  part  of  the  line  from  a 
well-selected  rest-billet  zone. 

Next,  the  staff  arranges  for  the  assem- 
bly of  all  the  war  material  necessary, 
especially  many  guns  of  all  calibers  and 
ammunition  in  great  quantity  to  feed 
them,  for  the  guns  are  big  eaters.  The 
ground  on  which  the  battle  is  to  be  fought 
is  considered  with  great  care.  Defenses 
are  bettered  and  new  positions  are  created 
at  the  rear  that  a  stanch  and  spirited 
resistance  may  be  offered,  and  also  to 
afford  shelter  for  the  reserve  troops. 

The  first  position  is  studied  and  all  pos- 
sible improvements  are  made  in  the  ex- 
isting positions,  the  work  beginning  at  the 
rear  positions,  for  the  very  first  lines  are 
doomed  to  utter  destruction.  Every  ef- 
fort is  made  to  conceal  in  a  network  of 
trenches  all  important  points  of  defense, 
including  the  strongholds,  points  which 
are  favorable  for  the  development  of 
flanking  fire,  and  machine-gun  emplace- 
ments, the  latter  screened  by  camouflage. 
All  possible  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  knowing  exactly  which  are 
the  important  points,  and  if  he  does  not 
literally  destroy  everything,  he  may  have 
uncomfortable  experiences. 

It  is  nearly  always  necessary  to  change 
completely  all  the  positions  when  an  at- 
tack is  expected,  because  the  enemy  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  de- 
tails of  our  lines.     So  machine-gun  em- 


placements are  changed,  and  the  new  ones 
are  never  used  prior  to  the  actual  attack, 
in  order  not  to  betray  them. 

The  local  staffs  determine  where  the 
enemy  is  to  attack  and  which  portions 
of  the  ground  he  will  cover.  The  ground 
is  prepared  so  as  to  break  up  the  enemy's 
assaulting  waves,  to  force  them  to  pro- 
ceed in  separate  columns  in  special  zones, 
these  columns  being  isolated  from  each 
other  by  strongholds.  The  isolated  col- 
umns then  reach  the  special  areas  where 
we  are  ready  to  meet  and  destroy  them, 
either  by  deadly  artillery  barrage  or  by 
infantry  and  machine-gun  cross-fire.  The 
enemy's  plan  is  to  succeed  in  occupy- 
ing our  entire  position,  and  this  must  be 
prevented  at  any  rate.  We  must  be  able 
to  retain  a  foothold  in  the  positions  which 
are  nearly  entirely  destroyed,  or  occupied, 
by  the  enemy.  We  will  have  some  strong- 
holds, or  centres  of  resistance,  which  are 
still  occupied  by  our  troops,  who  will  af- 
ford valuable  assistance  when  we  start 
the  counter-attack.  So,  you  see,  the  de- 
fense of  the  ground  is  not  only  a  frontal 
one  but  also  a  lateral  one.  That  is  to 
say,  the  ground  is  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  zones  or  localities  which  are 
independent  of  each  other,  and  which  are 
able  to  hold  firm  even  when  the  neighbor- 
ing sectors  have  succumbed  to  the  en- 
emy's power.  Of  course,  if  the  enemy  has 
such  a  menace  on  one  flank,  his  advance 
will  be  stopped,  or,  if  he  continues  his  ad- 
vance, we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  de- 
liver strong  counter-attacks  on  this  salient 
which  his  men  form,  and  we  will  also  be 
able  to  bring  great  concentration  of  artil- 
lery-fire on  this  particular  spot.  Every 
man,  every  officer,  every  leader  knows 
that  in  the  defensive  battle  he  must  cling 
to  the  ground  and  die  where  he  stands. 
He  is  never  to  retreat,  even  if  his  neigh- 
bors have  fallen  back,  because  in  resisting 
they  are  given  time  to  regain  the  lost 
ground.  On  the  23d  of  June,  1916,  at  the 
Bois  Fumin,  my  regiment  did  not  retreat 
— although  the  regiments  on  both  flanks 
had  faUen  back — and  by  our  holding  on 
the  French  troops  were  able  to  deliver  a 
victorious  counter-attack  which  gained 
back  nearly  all  the  ground  which  had  been 
lost. 

Very  strong  centres  of  resistance  are 
created,   shelters    made   of   concrete   or 
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deep  dugouts  afford  cover  to  the  men 
during  the  enemy's  bombardment,  and 
flanking  positions  are  selected  with  the 
utmost  care.  The  men  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  these,  but  they  are  never 
used  beforehand,  in  order  that  the  enemy 
may  not  become  aware  of  their  existence. 
All  these  important  parts  of  the  line  are 
concealed  by  camouflage.  Quantities  of 
barbed  wire  are  used  as  a  means  of  de- 
fense for  the  first  lines.  These  measures 
are  taken  in  order  to  force  the  enemy  to 
shell  the  entire  first  position  if  he  wishes 
to  gain  a  foothold,  but  the  utmost  care 
is  given  to  the  last  lines  of  the  first  posi- 
tion, and  more  especially  to  the  second 
position. 

Observation  points  are  carefully  se- 
lected, for  in  the  defensive  battle,  if  we 
want  our  men  to  man  the  parapet,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  know  the  mo- 
ment when  the  enemy  will  attack.  This 
is,  indeed,  very  difficult,  because  the  shell- 
ing is  so  intense  that  nobody  can  hear 
anything,  and  the  smoke  and  the  dust 
prevent  one  from  seeing.  At  Verdun 
when  I  was  there  the  artillery  could  not 
see  the  rockets  we  sent  on  account  of  the 
smoke  and  the  dust,  which  formed  a  dense 
cloud  surrounding  all  our  lines. 

The  enemy's  infantry  starts  its  attack 
so  suddenly  and  follows  its  creeping  bar- 
rage so  closely  that  very  often  the  assail- 
ants reach  the  lines  before  the  garrison  is 
aware  of  it.  This  can  only  be  avoided  by 
the  selection  of  well-chosen  points  of  ob- 
servation, not  only  in  the  first  lines  but 
also  at  the  rear,  which  are  capable  of 
furnishing  information  for  the  loosing 
of  our  curtain-fire  and  giving  time  and 
notice  to  our  infantry. 

Another  matter  which  requires  pains- 
taking attention  is  the  disposition  of  our 
forces.  They  must  be  echelonned  in 
depth.  In  our  first  lines  we  have  hardly 
anybody  except  watchers,  the  main  body 
of  our  troops  being  at  the  rear  in  well- 
sheltered  dugouts.  The  first  lines  will  be 
destroyed,  but  our  troops  which  are  at 
the  rear  will  have  time  to  encounter  the 
enemy  before  he  reaches  this  latter  posi- 
tion, and  the  foe  will  have  been  obliged 
to  expend  an  enormous  quantity  of  shells 
in  destroying  the  first-line  works  and  in 
killing  a  very  few  men.  The  intention  of 
the  defense  is  not  to  prevent  the  enemy 


from  gaining  possession  of  some  parts  of 
the  position,  but  to  hold  our  lines.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  it  was  much 
easier  and  much  less  costly  to  force  him 
out  of  the  trenches  captured  by  an  im- 
mediate counter-attack  than  to  try  to 
prevent  him  from  entering  our  first  lines 
by  cramming  them  with  troops.  In  do- 
ing the  latter  we  would  only  augment  our 
casualties  without  any  benefit,  for  men 
are  not  able  to  resist  this  avalanche  of 
fire. 

Another  detail  which  must  be  taken 
care  of  is  the  condition  of  the  means  of 
communication.  New  roads  and  paths 
for  the  infantry  will  be  prepared  which 
allow  the  reinforcing  troops  to  go  quickly 
to  the  lines.  All  means  of  liaison  must  be 
imprt)ved  whilst  we  have  time,  and  espe- 
cially the  main  telephone  lines,  which 
should  be  buried  at  a  depth  of  at  least  two 
yards. 

A  very  sure  sign  that  the  enemy  is  to 
start  an  offensive  is  when  he  begins  regis- 
tering fire  with  his  artillery  with  more  in- 
tensity and  with  greater  care  than  usual. 
Also  when  the  air-service  conducts  a  great 
number  of  raids.  Before  the  battle  of 
Verdun  the  Germans  made  many  raids 
over  the  French  front,  trying  to  destroy 
our  railway  stations  and  other  points  of 
importance.  Of  course  our  aviators  en- 
counter the  enemy's  flying  parties,  and 
we  also  carry  on  raids  in  order  to  inter- 
fere to  the  greatest  possible  extent  with 
the  enemy's  offensive  operations.  The 
foe  will  order  infantry  raids  in  order  to 
•ascertain  which  troops  and  how  many  of 
them  are  in  front  of  him,  and  also  to 
learn  how  many  divisions  have  been 
brought  to  the  rear  of  the  sector  he  in- 
tends to  attack. 

At  last  the  enemy's  artillery  prepara- 
tion will  begin,  pounding  our  lines  and 
destroying  our  trenches.  Our  artillery 
will  answer  and  will  open  fire  upon  the 
enemy's  artillery  and  upon  his  lines, 
causing  much  havoc  in  his  jumping-oft' 
trenches.  Not  all  of  our  batteries  will 
fire,  as  it  is  desired  that  they  do  not  re- 
veal their  location.  They  will  only  fire 
on  the  day  when  the  enemy  actually 
launches  the  attack,  in  this  way  causing 
him  great  annoyance,  as  he  will  not  be 
able  to  do  counter-battery  work  owing  to 
his  failure  in  locating  all  the  emplace- 
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ments  of  our  artillery  in  advance.  The 
staffs  of  the  reinforcing  troops  will  be 
allotted,  and  they  will  proceed  to  their 
commanding  posts  in  advance  of  their 
troops  in  order  to  follow  the  progress  of 
the  battle  and  to  become  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  ground. 
The  local  commanding  officer  will  have  a 
plan  of  counter-attack,  and  w^ill  not  have 
to  wait  for  special  orders  for  launching 
this  counter-attack.  As  soon  as  the 
enemy  has  attacked,  the  reserve  troops 
will  counter-attack  without  further  or- 
ders, and  the  sooner  the  better.  The  bat- 
tle for  the  enemy  will  thus  consist  of  two 
different  phases.  First,  he  wdll  have  to 
fight  with  the  garrison  of  the  first  lines; 
after  he  has  secured  those  lines  and  is  try- 
ing to  organize  them  he  will  than  be 
speedily  attacked  by  troops  coming  out 
of  their  shelters,  unhurt  by  his  bombard- 
ment. The  roles  will  be  reversed,  and  he 
v/ill  be  attacked  and  wdll  have  to  defend 
himseff. 

During  the  artillery  preparation  is  a 
very  trying  time  for  every  one,  as  all  are 
aw^are  that  the  attack  will  come,  but  one 
never  knows  just  when  it  will  come,  and 
to  live  under  such  conditions  is  most  ter- 
rible. The  supplies  cannot  be  brought 
up,  the  shelling  is  intense,  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  have  any  communication  with 
anybody,  the  wounded  lie  where  they  fall 
and  cannot  be  taken  away,  and  the  dead 
cannot  be  buried.  Officers  and  men  un- 
dergo a  severe  nervous  strain,  for  one 
must  be  in  readiness  to  encounter  the 
enemy  at  any  minute,  and  to  die  if  neces- 
sary where  one  is*  Reinforcements  must 
not  be  expected,  and  there  must  be  no 
falling  back  except  in  compliance  with 
written  orders,  even  though  the  enemy  is 
on  our  flank.  From  time  to  time  the  en- 
emy's artillery-fire  increases  to  a  "drum- 
fire," the  ordinary  shelling  continuing  day 
and  night,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  this 
ordinary  shelling  is  terrible.  This  awful 
shelling  has  a  very  curious  eft'ect  on  one. 
It  makes  one  very  sleepy  and  it  becomes 
quite  hard  to  keep  awake.  At  Verdun  I 
saw  men  who  fell  asleep  in  shell-holes  un- 
der the  most  intense  shelling. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  position  is  changed.  All  the  de- 
fenses, all  the  trenches,  all  the  communi- 


cation-trenches disappear  as  if  they  had 
been  swallowed  up,  and  there  remains 
only  a  field  of  craters  in  which  there  may 
remain  some  dugouts  which  have  resisted. 
Then  at  last  the  enemy's  barrage  moves 
on,  a  creeping  barrage  which  the  hostile 
infantry  follow  in  a  wave  formation.  All 
the  power  of  the  artillery  will  be  concen- 
trated on  our  second  position,  and  all  our 
means  of  communication  will  be  kept  un- 
der a  terrific  fire.  Fleets  of  planes  flying 
low  accompany  the  creeping  barrage  and 
the  infantry.  High  in  the  skies  squad- 
rons of  planes  form  an  aerial  barrage  to 
prevent  our  planes  from  passing.  When 
this  happens,  fire  from  all  points  will  be 
turned  on  the  enemy  in  the  sky.  Our  ar- 
tillery, with  all  its  power,  will  turn  loose 
a  barrage  to  protect  our  infantry,  and  bat- 
teries from  new  positions  will  open  fire 
as  rapidly  as  possible  against  the  enemy's 
artillery.  Our  infantry,  machine-guns, 
and  automatic  riflemen  will  be  firing  into 
the  enemy's  assaulting  waves,  trying  to 
break  them  down  by  the  violence  of  their 
fire.  Then  hand-to-hand  fights  will  oc- 
cur in  isolated  shell-holes.  But  the  mass 
of  the  enemy  will  roll  on  to  some  par- 
ticular point  where  they  will  try  to  es- 
tablish themselves.  Hardly  will  they 
have  reached  this  point  when,  in  skir- 
mishing order,  French  troops  appear  and, 
under  the  protection  of  a  creeping  bar- 
rage, endeavor  to  throw  back  the  adver- 
sary. If  they  don't  succeed  in  regaining 
all  of  the  lost  ground,  at  least  the  enemy 
will  have  paid  a  very  high  price  for  his 
new  acquisition  and  will  not  be  able  to 
pursue  his  advantage. 

In  the  defensive  one  must  gain  time. 
The  troops  w^hich  hold  the  line  are  only 
there  to  gain  time  to  bring  up  the  reserves 
which  are  at  a  distance  in  the  rear.  When 
the  Germans  attacked  Verdun  on  the  21st 
of  February,  1916,  the  divisions  which 
held  the  first  line  resisted  bravely  during 
three  days.  The  resistance  of  these  divi- 
sions gave  us  time  to  bring  up  troops,  who 
delivered  a  victorious  counter-attack. 

Thus  the  defensive  battle  proceeds. 
The  losses  by  attrition  will  be  high  for  the 
enemy,  while  the  battle  rages  on  until  his 
offensive  capacity  is  broken  down.  Then 
we  will  launch  a  counter-offensive  and  re- 
conquer the  lost  ground. 
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IT  was  a  place  where  men 
went  who  Uked  to  talk  of 
curious  things.  It  was  not, 
of  course,  advertised  as 
that;  there  was  no  sign  to 
the  public  saying  as  much. 
Indeed,  the  only  sign  of  any  sort  said 
"Wines,  Ales,  and  Liquors,"  just  below 
the  name  "Isham."  But,  nevertheless, 
that  is  what  it  distinctively  was — a  place 
where  men  went  who  liked  to  talk  of  curi- 
ous things. 

It  was  a  curious  place  to  look  at,  too, 
in  a  way — the  wrong  way.  It  was  a 
three-story  house  among  houses  fifteen, 
twenty,  and  thirty  stories  high;  it  was  a 
house  sixty  years  old,  living  usefully 
among  houses,  most  of  which  were 
scarcely  as  many  months  old.  But  sixty 
years  is  no  great  age  for  a  house  in  most 
places,  and  three  stories  is  not  out  of  the 
common.  It  is  thirty  stories  that  are  ex- 
traordinary. In  the  right  way  Isham's 
was  a  very  ordinary  place  to  look  at,  in 
very  curious  surroundings — only  it  took  a 
moment's  thought  to  find  it  out. 

Old  Isham  himself,  though,  would  have 
been  curious  anywhere  in  the  world.  He 
was  seventy  years  old,  and  he  looked  pre- 
cocious. Perhaps  having  lived  so  long  in 
an  atmosphere  of  "wild  surmise"  had 
robbed  him  of  the  gift  of  wonderment,  the 
last  light  of  infancy  to  go  out  in  the 
world,  and  so  he  was  absolutely  grown  up. 
That  is  what  he  was,  absolutely  grown  up. 
Looking  into  his  face  you  could  not  imag- 
ine his  ever  being  surprised,  quite  with- 
out a  previous  experience  of  the  present. 
As  one  of  his  customers  said,  he  could 
take  the  gayest  dinner-party  that  ever 
was,  and  with  a  single  glance  of  his  faded 
blue  eyes  reduce  it  to  a  pile  of  dirty  dishes 
and  the  bill.  He  was  saturated  with  the 
gayety  of  thirty  thousand  dinners.  He 
never  condescended  to  the  vulgarity  of  a 
dress  suit,  but  always  wore  plain  black 
with    immaculate    linen.     So   he    would 


move  in  the  evening,  ponderously — for  he 
must  have  weighed  two  hundred  pounds 
— among  the  tables,  listening  imperturb- 
ably  to  praise  and  blame.  Yes,  chops 
were  almost  always  properly  broiled,  beer 
had  been  flat  from  the  beginning  "of  the 
world — ^LucuUus  with  a  dash  of  Cato. 

Twinkle  Sampson  was  his  oldest  pa- 
tron. He  was  as  old  as  Isham,  and  had 
been  dining  there  once  or  twice  a  week 
ever  since  he  was  thirty;  but  he  was  the 
antithesis  of  Isham  in  appearance.  He 
had  the  face  of  a  very  young  child;  it  was 
all  wonderment.  The  whole  world  was 
for  him  a  wild  surmise.  His  hobby  was 
astronomy.  He  liked,  as  he  said,  to  talk 
about  the  moon.  Any  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  would  interest  him,  but  the  moon 
was  his  own  peculiar  sphere.  His  knowl- 
edge was  for  the  most  laboriously  gleaned, 
unassisted,  from  books;  but  twice  in  his 
life  he  had  looked  at  the  moon  through  a 
great  telescope,  and  those  two  occasions 
were  to  Twinkle  Sampson  what  one  wed- 
ding and  one  funeral  are  to  most  men. 
He  looked  like  a  moon-lover,  too,  a  pale, 
weak  reflection  of  masculinity.  The  near- 
est he  ever  got  to  anger  was  when  some 
ignorant  person  at  Isham's  threatened  to 
divert  the  talk  from  his  hobby  when  once 
he  had  dragged  it  thither. 

"I  know  a  man,"  began  one  of  these 
imprudently  on  one  occasion. 

"We  don't  care  if  you  know  a  million 
men,"  interrupted  Twinkle.  "We  want 
to  talk  about  the  moon." 

And  he  sat  for  five  minutes  thereafter, 
blinking  at  the  interloper  like  an  exas- 
perated white-haired  owl.  Even  in  that 
outburst,  though,  he  characteristically 
took  refuge  in  the  plural. 

Such  little  "fiare-ups"  were  very,  very 
frequent  at  Isham's.  Indeed,  they  were 
inevitable,  because  there  people  talked  of 
what  they  had  thought  about.  It  is  the 
talk  for  talk's  sake  that  is  only  a  string  of 
wearying  agreements;  the  drunkard  over 
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a  bar,  a  debutante  at  a  dinner- table,  a 
statesman  among  his  constituents.  Talk 
at  Isham's  was  intelligently  sharp,  inter- 
rupted, disputative.  And,  in  any  case, 
Savelle  would  have  made  it  so.  He  was 
•eaten  up  by  the  zeal  of  his  cause,  which 
was  Christianity  and  capitalism.  Capi- 
talism, he  preached,  was  founded  on 
Christianity,  was  a  development  and  an 
inevitable  development  of  the  social  im- 
plication of  the  Gospels.  It  was  a  curi- 
ous plea;  it  had  the  power  of  exasperating 
human  beings  otherw^ise  kindly  and  medi- 
tative, such  as  chiefly  affected  Isham's,  to 
something  like  fury  when  Savelle  elo- 
quently expounded  it.  He  called  it 
Christian  economics.  He  argued  that 
just  as  Christianity  was  developing  the 
social  relations  of  human  beings  to  one  of 
pure  love,  so  it  was  developing  also  their 
economical  relations  to  one  of  pure  trust. 
The  two  developments  had  gone  on  side 
by  side  throughout  the  Christian  era, 
from  the  days  when  merchants  hauled 
ponderous  ''talents  of  silver"  about  with 
them  in  their  trading,  until  now,  when 
one  could  control  all  the  w^ealth  of  the 
world  by  the  tapping  of  a  telegraph  key. 
And  not  only  was  their  growth  thus  syn- 
chronous, but  each  was  the  exactest  ex- 
ponent of  the  other;  it  was  only  in  Chris- 
tian countries,  he  explained,  that  the 
capitalistic  system  was  to  be  found  at  all, 
and  in  the  quasi-heathen  it  was  invariably 
established  in  exact  proportion  with  the 
spread  of  Christian  ethics.  He  was  full, 
too,  of  frequent  instances  and  recondite 
dates,  such  as  the  invention  of  the  bill  of 
exchange  by  the  Hebrews,  and  the  advice 
of  Jesus  to  his  Apostles  anent  carrying 
money  about  with  them.  There  were 
only  tw^o  crimes  in  Christian  economics, 
just  as  in  the  ethics ;  dishonesty,  which  he 
claimed  was  the  commercial  form  of  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  bank- 
ruptcy, or  the  refusal  of  trust,  which  was 
simply  a  denial  of  the  economic  implica- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  love  one  another. 
Socialism,  of  course,  was  merely  a  new, 
subtle  sacrilege,  and  Marx  the  newest  in- 
carnation of  anti-Christ.  His  faith  or 
fanaticism  would  always  burn  its  fiercest 
in  talking  of  these  specific  instances. 
Twinkle  Sampson  would  sit  blinking  as- 
tigmatically  at  him  for  an  hour  in  silence 
when  he  preached  so.     He  was  the  only 


man  of  them  all  whom  Twinkle  Sampson 
never  interrupted,  never  tried  to  drag 
away  to  the  moon. 

It  was  only  an  occasional  horrified 
Christian  or  exasperated  SociaHst  who 
ever  diverted  him,  and  then  he  would  de- 
scend to  embittering  personaHties  with 
disconcerting  quickness.  He  was  of 
French  descent,  Gascon,  a  tall,  fair,  pale 
man,  and  had  the  racial  instinct  for  com- 
bat. In  the  daytime  he  was  the  Wall 
Street  reporter  for  one  of  the  evening 
dailies,  and  people  who  knew  him  down 
there  said  he  went  about  his  work  in  that 
district  like  a  pious  pilgrim  in  Judea. 
But  what  you  did  daytimes  never  mat- 
tered at  Isham's.  It  was  what  you  could 
say  evenings  after  dinner,  in  the  back  of 
the  dining-room  beside  the  bar,  that 
counted,  and  there  Savelle,  next  to 
Twdnkle,  w^as  the  best  listened-to  man  in 
Isham's. 

And,  measured  by  that  scale,  little 
Norvel  was  his  farthest  neighbor.  He 
was  the  least  listened-to  man,  because  he 
rarely  spoke,  and  the  best  listener.  In- 
deed, he  was  the  only  genuine  listener. 
The  others  listened  only  under  force  ma- 
jeure. He,  on  the  contrary,  would  dine 
sparely,  for  he  was  very  poor,  apparently, 
and  sit  smoking  all  evening  until  ten 
o'clock,  and  go  away  without  ever  speak- 
"ing  to  any  one,  except  the  waiter  who 
served,  and  a  ''Good  evening"  and 
"Good  night"  to  Mr.  Isham  himself. 
His  prestige  was  due  solely  to  one  effort. 
He  had  propounded  a  query  which  Is- 
ham's had  discussed  more  than  any  other 
ever  raised  there,  more  than  Twinkle's 
lunar  hypotheses,  or  Savelle's  Christian 
economics,  and  which  had  never  been 
settled.  It  was  the  one  common  topic 
among  them.  Other  subjects  owed  their 
existence  and  prosperity  to  the  protection 
and  loyalty  of  one  man,  but  little  Norvel, 
having  put  his  afoot,  retired  into  silence 
and  cigar  smoke,  and  left  its  life  to  the 
care  of  others.  He  had  injected  the  co- 
nundrum into  a  conversation  of  Twinkle 
Sampson's  about  the  inhabitants  of  Mars, 
in  whose  existence  Twdnkle  Sampson  not 
only  believed,  but  took  a  far  deeper  inter- 
est than  in  those  of  his  fellow  earthmen. 

"If,"  Uttle  Norvel  began,  "if  Mars  is 
inhabited  bv  a  race  so  similar  to  ourselves 
—if " 
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''Well,  well,  Mr.  Norvel,"  Twinkle 
Sampson  interrupted,  "  that  is  fairly  well 
conceded,  I  think.     If — what?" 

"If,"  continued  little  Norvel  tran- 
quilly, ''if  it  is  so,  what  means  of  com- 
munication between  us  is  there  that  is  so 
unmistakably  of  human  origin  that  a  sight 


inated  all  possibilities  of  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing. That  one  of  the  five  senses  had  to 
be  discarded  from  the  possibilities  of 
communication.  There  is  no  sound  which 
humanity  can  create  which  nature,  in 
some  other  form,  cannot  perfectly  imi- 
tate.   Except  laughter?    That  suggestion 


Perhaps  having  lived  so  long  in  an  atmosphere  of  "wild  surmise" 

had  robbed  him  of  the  gift  of  wonderment  .  .  .  and 

so  he  was  absolutely  grown  up. — Page  51. 


of  it,  or  a  sound  from  it,  would  immedi- 
ately convince  them  of  our  relationship." 

It  had  seemed,  when  the  quiet  little 
man  first  spoke,  as  if  it  was  a  question 
easily  brushed  aside;  but  a  little  discus- 
sion, genuine  Ishamic,  soon  proved  it  to 
have  greater  weight.  Norvel  sat  aside, 
contributing  nothing  then  or  ever  there- 
after. Indeed,  the  only  result  the  ques- 
tion had,  or  seemed  to  have,  for  him  was 
the  winning  by  it  of  the  deep  affection  of 
Twinkle  Sampson. 

The  early  discussion  of  the  matter  elim- 
VoL.  LXIV.— 5 


was  Savelle's.  But  it  was  not  successful, 
though  he  defended  himself  with  his  own 
peculiar  fervor.  It  appealed  to  the  in- 
tense emotionalism  of  the  man,  that  idea 
of  the  ultimate  expression  of  humanity 
being  laughter.  He  took  up  its  defense  as 
recklessly  as  his  school  of  economics,  and 
with  something  of  the  same  breadth  of 
vision  and  indefinite  reasoning.  Laugh- 
ter was,  he  claimed,  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  question  discussed,  that  very 
thing,  the  ultimate  expression  of  human- 
ity.    Man  was  distinctively  not,  as  he 
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has  been  defined,  the  unfeathered  biped, 
not  the  tool-using  animal;  he  was  the  ani- 
mal who  laughs,  and  in  proof  he  instanced 
the  great  poet.  When  he  wished  to  im- 
bue men  with  his  own  immense  pessi- 
mism that  the  wrath  of  the  Zeus  was  not 


''We  don't  care  if  you  know  a  million  men."  interrupted  Twinkle.     "We  want 
to  talk  about  the  moon." — Page  51. 


the  mysterious  working  of  nature  but  the 
malignity  of  men,  he  made  that  terrible 
phrase,  the  most  terrible  ever  spoken, 
"The  laughter  of  the  gods." 

"Think  of  it  yourselves,"  he  demanded. 
"Put  it  into  your  own  words.  The 
laughter  of  God  I "  He  was  standing  up 
then  in  the  heat  of  his  pleading.  "  What 
that's  divine  is  left  then?  He  can  only 
be  a  man,  a  fearful  superman." 


But  they  beat  down  the  orator  with  in- 
stances of  gurgling  brooks  and  hyenas. 
He  strove  Homerically  with  his  at- 
tackers, thundering  his  defense  of  his 
vision  until  old  Isham  had  to  come  up 
to  the  table  and  look  at  them  all  with 

his  faded  blue  eyes 
and  precocious  face 
of  seventy  years. 
But  though  he  failed 
of  conviction  his 
argument  did  just 
what  he  said;  it  put 
the  question  outside 
the  "narrow  limits" 
Norvel  had  laid  it  in. 
Savelle  always  did 
that  with  every 
question.  After  he 
had  spoken  the 
phrase  they  all  re- 
membered was  his — 
the  ultimate  expres- 
sion of  humanity. 
It  was  by  such 
phrases,  such  ideas, 
Isham's  lived,  as  a 
place  to  which  talk- 
hungry  people 
learned  to  go. 

Old  Sampson,  who 
always  listened  to 
Savelle,  though  he 
deplored  his  tenden- 
cy "to  wander  in  his 
talk,"  away  from  the 
moon  and  kindred 
subjects,  took  a  new 
lease  of  life  from  that 
night.  At  last  a  day 
had  come  when  peo- 
ple really  liked  to 
talk  about  the  moon, 
or  Mars,  which  was 
almost  as  good.  He 
became  a  mental 
manufacturer  of  objects  of  origin  so  ex- 
clusively human  that  once  they  were 
conveyed  to  Mars,  once  that  difficulty 
overcome,  would  produce  instant  under- 
standing. Almost  nightly  he  would  turn 
up  with  a  new  one,  and  invariably  some 
one  would  overthrow  his  hopes  by  sug- 
gesting a  natural,  in  distinction  to  his 
human,  phenomenon.  He  would  always 
feebly    defend  his   invention,  and   then 
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fall  silent — apparently  intent  upon  a  new 
one. 

It  was  Philbin,  the  novelist,  whose 
hobby  was  ''Weltpolitik/'  and  who  rev- 
elled in  prophecies  those  days  of  a  Euro- 
pean cataclysm,  who  put  him,  as  it  were, 
finally  out  of  this  particular  misery. 

''It  seems  to  me,"  complained  Twin- 
kle, in  his  plaintive  voice,  blinking  almost 
tearfully  at  the  table-cloth,  "as  if  nature 
imitates  everything." 

"Twinkle,"  said  Philbin,  who  was  sit- 
ting next  to  him,  "lend  me  your  ears.  I 
want  'to  whisper  into  their  furry  depths.' 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  going  your- 
self?" 

Twinkle,  lifting  his  eyes  to  the  other's 
face,  blinked  and  shook  his  head. 

Savelle  was  the  only  man  who  did  not 
laugh.  He  never  laughed  either  at  Samp- 
son or  Philbin.  "Don't  you  see,"  he 
cried  sharply,  in  his  eager  idea-driven 
way,  "don't  you  see  what  the  man  has 
discovered?  Your  ears  will  need  crop- 
ping soon.  ^  Xature  imitates  eierything  r 
That  is,  he  has  found,  he  has  perceived, 
he  is  establishing  by  his  own  experiments 
that  man,  after  all  his  effort  and  his  boast- 
ing, after  all  his  science  and  learning, 
which  has  made  a  joke  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  and  the  poetry  of  Milton,  that  this 
creature  itself  has  in  turn  created  nothing  ? 
That  man,  after  all,  has  only,  can  only, 
imitate  nature." 

He  let  fall  his  fist  on  the  table,  looking 
around  at  his  listeners.  He  always  had 
listeners  at  Isham's,  and  perhaps  nowhere 
else  in  New  York.  For  the  moment  he 
had  forgotten  his  tiff  with  Philbin,  had 
forgotten  Philbin  himself,  and  was  all  for 
rushing  ahead  on  his  idea-driven  course 
to  some  unimaginable  distance.  But 
Philbin 's  vanity  never  forgot  slights.  It 
was  not  the  words — he  gave  and  took 
sharper  every  day  of  his  life — but  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  thrown  aside  as 
an  unnoticeable  obstruction  in  the  other's 
path  of  thought,  the  rush  past  him  of  the 
faster  mind  that  mortified  him.  He  knew 
Savelle,  knew  him  better  than  any  one  in 
the  room  did,  for  that  was  his  business, 
and  he  knew  how  fast  he  was  going  and 
how  sharp  he  would  fall,  and  then,  like  a 
mischievous  little  boy,  with  his  foot,  he 
stuck  out  his  tongue  and  tripped  him. 

"That's  contrary  to  every  teaching  of 


Christ  you  ever  raved  about,"  he  said 
quickly. 

Savelle  did  come  down  with  rather  a 
crash.  Even  his  defenders  admitted  that 
much.  But  then  he  had  been  going  very 
fast.  Moreover,  he  was  a  man  who  ha- 
bitually used  too  many  words.  He  used 
too  many  to  Philbin — a  great  deal  too 
many.  Philbin's  faults  were  almost  all 
on  the  outside,  and  even  through  the  cas- 
ual communion  of  Isham's  he  had  made 
them  pretty  plain  to  every  man  there. 
He  was  vain,  slightly  arrogant,  over-given 
to  sneering.  Savelle,  in  his  defense  of  his 
position,  managed  to  comment  briefly 
upon  each  quality,  and  he  put  into  the 
personalities  the  same  vigor  that  he  used 
to  defend  his  theory  of  the  universe.  At 
the  very  best  he  showed  a  lamentable  lack 
of  proportion.  At  the  worst  he  was  vul- 
garly ofTensive. 

That  is  the  danger  of  such  talk  as  men 
plunged  into  at  Isham's;  it  lacks  propor- 
tion. Personalities  and  universalities  get 
all  mLxed  up,  and  sometimes  it  takes  long 
patience  and  a  good  deal  of  humor  to 
straighten  out  the  tangle.  Philbin  and 
Savelle  were  in  just  such  a  tangle  over  lit- 
tle NorveFs  query.  And  neither  of  them 
had  patience  and  Savelle  had  no  grain  of 
humor.  If  he  had,  he  could  not  have 
come  down  from  a  discussion  of  his  theory 
of  the  universe  to  criticism  of  Philbin's 
personality.  The  matter  was  quite  hope- 
less. The  tangle  only  grew  tighter  until 
there  was  only  one  way  of  ending  it. 
Philbin  took  it.  He  was  a  little  man,  and 
very  nervous,  and  when  he  stood  up  his 
finger-tips  just  touched  the  table,  and  he 
was  trembling  so  they  played  a  tattco  en 
the  table-cloth.  Then  he  bowed  and  went 
out. 

He  had  behaved  the  better  of  the  two, 
but  every  one  was  glad  to  see  him  go — 
except  old  Sampson,  to  whom  anything 
like  ill-feeling  gave  genuine  pain.  He 
liked  a  placid  world  in  which  one  could 
babble  in  amity  about  the  moon.  But  to 
the  rest  Philbin  was  a  bore.  His  Welt- 
politik  was  uninteresting.  His  European 
cataclysm  was  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full 
enough  of  learning,  but  signifying  little  or 
nothing.  One  could  imagine  baseball 
games  on  Mars,  and  make  the  matter  real- 
istic; but  Philbin's  imaginings  dealt  in 
palpable  absurdities.     Even  at  Isham's 
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talk  had  limitations.  Philbin  had  been  a 
war  correspondent  in  the  Balkans,  and 
they  thought  it  had  upset  his  mind. 

Savelle  affected  to  ignore  his  going 
away,  and  went  on  with  his  expounding  of 
Twinkle  Sampson's  discovery — soiie  was 
pleased  to  call  it.  He  ridiculed  Philbin's 
criticism  more  fiercely  than  before.  He, 
Sampson,  had  given  a  marvellously  stim- 
ulating example,  Savelle  said,  of  what  re- 


And  always  after  he  made  a  point  of 
emphasizing  this  theory  of  his — or  of 
Sampson's — as  he  called  it.  It  became 
the  rival  in  this  talk  of  Christian  eco- 
nomics. He  did  so  without  argument, 
for  Philbin  did  not  come  back.  A  Futur- 
ist painter,  who  had  found  out  Isham's 
purely  by  accident,  gradually  took  his 
place.  At  Isham's  places  were  always 
taken  gradually.     To  make  up  for  it  they 
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ligious  thought  meant,  that  it  was  not  in 
man  to  create,  only  in  God.  All  that  was 
human  was  imitation,  even  as  man  him- 
self was  God's  image.  In  truth,  Philbin's 
attack  had  stimulated  him,  and  he  talked 
that  night  better  than  he  had  ever  talked. 
He  felt  that  he  had  come  off  a  second  best 
in  the  encounter,  and  he  determined  to 
wipe  out  the  remembrance  from  the 
memory  of  his  hearers.  Poor  old  Twin- 
kle, hearing  himself  eulogized  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  probably,  sat  in  silence, 
winking  almost  tearfully,  too  amazed  to 
be  pleased. 


were  generally  taken  for  a  very  long  time. 
Philbin's  was  the  first  defection;  in  fact, 
since  Twinkle's  low-toned  monologues 
about  the  moon,  with  old  Isham  for  the 
only  listener,  in  the  corner  by  the  fire- 
place had  started  it  all  eleven  years  ago. 
Philbin,  too,  had  never  been  in  very  good 
standing;  his  trick  of  sarcasm  hurt  too 
many  sensibilities.  And  then  he  was  ag- 
nostic in  everything,  and  Isham's  col- 
lectively believed  in  almost  everything. 
Every  man  of  them  except  the  Futurist 
painter  who  took  his  place  and  had 
scarcely  known  him,  had  some  little  hurt 
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somewhere  to  remember  him  by,  and  so, 
of  course,  wanted  to  forget  him. 

They  had  almost  succeeded,  too,  when 
suddenly  that  happened  which  brought 
his  name  up  in  all  thoughts,  the  war. 
That  night,  the  night  when  all  rumors 
and  surmises  were  solidified  into  the  sin- 
gle, soul-stunning  fact,  nobody  men- 
tioned his  name,  though  each  knew  the 
others  were  thinking  of  it.  It  seemed  un- 
civil when  they  had  each  heard  the  rest 
make  such  fun  of  his  theories.  But  after 
a  few  days  some  bolder  soul  broke  the 
spell. 

"Philbin — do  you  remember,  he  al- 
ways prophesied  it?" 

But  that  was  all,  and  Savelle  sat  silent 
even  then. 

In  truth,  the  war  changed  Isham's. 
Of  course,  it  changed  somehow  almost 
everything  in  the  world,  but  it  changed 
Isham's  peculiarly.  Before  it  had  been  a 
place  where  people  went  to  talk  of  curious 
things,  and  now  the  same  people  went 
there — Sampson  and  Savelle  and  little 
Norvel  and  the  Futurist  painter,  and  old 
Isham  himself  was  unchanged,  nothing 
could  alter  him,  and  they  still  talked  of 
curious  things,  more  curious  things  than 
they  had  ever  imagined  before,  but 
Isham's  had  changed  by  ceasing  to  be 
different,  because  everywhere  people 
were  talking  of  the  same  things.  Talk  at 
Isham's  was  just  like  talk  on  any  street 
corner.  In  fact,  the  world  had  caught  up 
with  Isham's. 

Then  one  night  Philbin  did  come  back. 
It  was  in  the  second  year  of  the  great 
war,  and  it  had  been  nearly  five  since  he 
had  gone  away  after  his  tiff  with  Savelle. 
He  did  not  come  directly  into  the  back 
room,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do,  but 
dined  by  himself  at  a  small  table  in  front. 
He  sat  there  a  long  time  after  dinner  over 
his  coffee,  with  his  back  turned  to  his  old 
place.  Every  one  of  them  had  seen  him 
and  recognized  him,  and  talk  that  night 
was  slow.  Though  he  had  spoken  to 
none  of  them  and  turned  his  back  to 
them^  each  knew  somehow  that  he  would 
speak  and  that  he  had  come  there  espe- 
cially to  speak,  and  that  he  would  say 
something  important,  and  they  sat  ner- 
vously waiting. 

At  last  he  did  come,  pushing  back  his 
chair  and  walking  slowly  up  the  room. 
They  noticed  then  how  he  had  changed. 


He  had  grown  very  much  older.  He  had 
been  scarcely  fifty  when  he  had  left,  and 
now  he  looked  and  walked  like  an  old 
man,  and  his  dress,  which  had  always 
been  very  neat  and  careful,  showed  an 
old  man's  carelessness.  They  all  got  up 
when  he  came  and  greeted  him  by  name 
and  with  genuine  cordiality.  The  little 
stings  of  five  years  since  had  vanished 
long  ago.  Savelle  got  up  last  and  a  little 
doubtfully,  but  it  was  Savelle  he  espe- 
cially picked  out. 

"Ah,  Savelle,"  and  he  put  out  his  hand. 

Then  he  sat  down  in  his  old  place  and 
ordered  more  coffee  and  talked  for  a  while 
quietly  to  his  right-hand  neighbor,  who 
was  little  Norvel.  He  said  nothing  of 
himself  and  very  little  of  any  subject, 
seeming  distrait  and  very  depressed. 
After  a  little,  abruptly  he  took  the  con- 
versation in  his  own  hands. 

''Gentlemen,"  he  said,  leaning  forward 
with  his  hands  folded  on  the  cloth  in 
front  of  him,  "  since  I  was  here  last  I  have 
had  a  verv  great  sorrow.  I  have  lost  my 
son." 

Then  he  fell  silent  again,  and  apparently 
not  hearing  any  of  the  things  that  were 
said  to  him. 

"He  was  killed,"  he  began  a  second 
time,  just  as  he  had  begun  the  first,  "in 
Flanders,  six  weeks  ago.  He  was  twenty- 
two  years  and  four  months  old.  Before 
he  died  they  pinned  this  on  him."  He 
fumbled  in  his  waistcoat,  and  picking  out 
something  threw  it  across  the  cloth  over 
in  front  of  Savelle.  It  was  a  little  bronze 
cross  known  the  world  over,  with  two 
words  on  it,  "For  valor."  "I  sent  them 
mv  son  and  they  sent  me  back  that,"  said 
Philbin. 

It  was  the  old  Philbin  voice — the  same 
that  had  in  turn  galled  each  one  of 
them. 

"He  went  out  in  the  night,"  he  went 
on,  "and  pulled  back  to  life  two  London 
fishmongers.  Then  he  died — going  back 
for  a  third  fishmonger.  There  is  some 
six  inches  in  a  London  newspaper  telling 
about  it.  That  same  paper  gave  a  col- 
umn and  a  half  last  week  to  a  story  I 
wrote.  And  they  gave  six  inches  to  my 
son.     That's  queer,  too,  isn't  it?" 

Nobody  answered  him.  They  were  all 
afraid  to — his  tone  was  too  bitter.  No 
one  was  quite  sure  what  he  would  say. 

"We  used  to  talk  here  years  ago,"  he 
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went  on  presently,  "about  curious  things. 
I  think  this  curious  enough  to  talk  about. 
They  gave  a  'stick'  to  the  death  of  my 
son  and  a  column  to  the  birth  of  my  book. 
Savelle,  you  are  a  newspaper  man,  tell 
us  about  it?" 

Savelle  was  looking  at  him  with  his 
eyes  blazing,  and  he  answered  not  a  word. 

''I  suppose  it's  logical,"  said  Philbin. 
"Any  man  may  have  a  son.  But  I  have 
written  twenty  books  and  had  only  one 
son." 

The  only  answer  came  from  quite  an 
unexpected  quarter.  It  was  little  Nor- 
vel,  who  was  sitting  at  Philbin's  elbow. 

"Did  you  say,  sir,"  he  asked,  "that  he 
went  back  three  times?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Norvel,  three  times — three 
fishmongers." 

The  man's  sneers  would  have  been  dis- 
gusting if  they  had  not  been  so  plainly 
aimed  at  himself  first.  As  it  was,  they 
were  almost  terrible. 

"Whether  the  three  fishmongers  lived 
or  died,"  he  went  on,  "I  don't  know. 
The  six  inches  neglected  to  state.  Want 
of  space,  possibly.  You  are  a  newspaper 
man,  Savelle,  perhaps  you  can  explain." 


"I  wish  you  would  explain  this,  Mr. 
Savelle,"  said  little  Norvel. 

"What?"  said  Savelle. 

"What  part  of  nature  Mr.  Philbin  was 
imitating  when  he  went  back?" 

All  the  pent-up  intensity  of  Savelle's 
being  rushed  out  in  his  answer:  "I  am 
maliciously  misrepresented.  There  is  no 
human  element  in  such  action.  It  is  the 
divine  phenomenon  of  Calvary." 

"Savelle,"  put  in  Philbin,  "when  my 
son  was  alive  he  was  a  man.  I  believe, 
too,  he  died  like  a  man.  I  prefer  that  to 
an  imitation  of  anything — even  God." 

The  width  of  the  table  was  between  the 
two  men,  and  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
universe.  Their  antagonism  was  irrecon- 
cilable. In  that  instant  it  had  recovered 
all  its  bitterness  of  five  years  before. 
Time  could  do  nothing.  Not  even  chance 
could.  It  was  literally  immutable,  the 
only  thing  in  the  world  neither  of  those 
great  forces  can  eflfect. 

But  the  only  pitiful  part  of  it  was, 
Sampson  sitting  between  them,  turning 
now  to  one,  now  to  the  other,  with  dim 
sight  and  faulty  hearing,  and  wanting  of 
either  merely  something  human. 
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The  locomotive  is  assembled. 
Men  of  a  U.  S.  locomotive  assembling  plant  in  France  cheering  the  completion  of  the  assembling  of  a  Baldwin  locomotive. 
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YEAR  ago  at  a  certain 
port  in  France  there  were 
a  few  wharfs  approached 
by  a  channel  capable  of 
admitting  vessels  of  light 
draft.  Leading  up  to  the 
wharfs  were  a  number  of  stub-tracks  on 
which  ran  the  tiny  French  freight-cars, 
each  capable  of  holding  little  more  than 
one  of  our  large  motor-trucks.  At  the 
end  of  each  track  was  a  turning-table,  by 
means  of  which  track  and  car  would  be 
revolved  ninety  degrees,  allowing  the 
loaded  car  to  be  shoved  off  to  another 
track  where  the  turn  of  another  table 
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would  start  it  back  in  the  general  direc- 
tion from  which  it  came. 

Vessels  which  came  into  that  port  were 
unloaded  in  a  leisurely  manner  by  hand 
labor,  were  refilled  with  cargo  and  the 
necessary  amount  of  ballast  and  their  re- 
turn supply  of  coal.  Then  they  moved 
out  to  sea  once  more. 

That  was  only  a  few  months  ago.  On 
that  same  site  to-day  there  is  a  much  dif- 
ferent sort  of  a  plant.  Instead  of  a  few 
small  wharfs  there  are  now  four  great 
docks  where  sixteen  hea\y-cargo  vessels 
may  rest  at  the  same  time.  A  channel 
leading  up  to  the  wharfs  and  docks  has 
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From  ship  to  flat  car. 
In  France  cases  of  loconnotive  parts  are  being  dnloaded  from  the  ships  and  placed  upon  the  flat  cars  in  one  operatioi 
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been  deepened  by  persistent  dredging. 
The  docks  themselves  have  been  com- 
pleted with  the  aid  of  a  full-grown  Amer- 
ican pile-driver  which  has  jammed  some- 
thing like  thirty  thousand  piles  into  the 
soft  ooze  and  furnished  a  base  for  the 
upper  construction  work. 

There  are  in  various  stages  of  construc- 
tion one  hundred  and  fifty  warehouses, 
each  50  by  400  feet,  each  with  concrete 
floors  and  steel  walls  and  roofs — so  that 
an  aviator  soaring  overhead  would  see 
something  like  3,000,000  square  feet  of 
modern  metal  roofing.  The  railway- 
tracks  are  built  and  operated  after  the 
American  method,  which  allows  for  quick 
loading  and  unloading  and  the  speediest 
possible  departure  of  trains. 

Casual  hand  labor  of  191 7  has  disap- 
peared and  has  been  replaced  by  the 
thunder  of  mechanical  cranes,  each  one 
doing  the  work  of  many  men  and  doing 
it  much  more  effectively. 

As  a  result,  instead  of  being  able  to  un- 
load three  or  four  small  vessels  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  two,  leaving  the  car- 
goes in  the  open  air  to  deteriorate  while 
trains  were  coming  up  to  remove  them  in- 
land, this  French  port  is  now  able  to  un- 
load in  a  smaller  length  of  time  sixteen 
large  vessels,  keeping  the  cargoes  under 
cover  in  case  railway  transportation  is  not 
immediately  available,  or  sending  goods 
out  toward  the  troops  at  the  front  if  trains 
can  be  found.  In  any  event  speed  releases 
these  most  important  merchant  vessels  to 
return  with  the  least  possible  delay  in 
search  of  new  cargoes  of  men  and  animals, 
food  and  munitions,  or  whatever  else 
America  is  sending  over  to  care  for  the 
troops  in  France  and  the  civilian  popula- 
tion, whose  needs  must  also  to  some  ex- 
tent be  supplied  by  the  granaries  and  fac- 
tories of  the  Allied  Republic  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  people  at  home  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  see  the  work  of  training  com- 
bat troops  for  service  in  France.  They 
have  seen  the  men  in  the  National  Army 
cantonments  at  drill,  and  have  gained  a 
high  hope  for  their  work  once  they  reach 
the  battle  front.  The  people  at  home 
have  seen  the  farmers  plant  more  than 
they  ever  planted  before;  they  have  seen 
the  factories  develop  to  a  point  of  ef- 
ficiency never  before  attained;  they  have 
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seen  the  shipyards  building  steel  ships  and 
converting  fresh-water  vessels  into  high- 
seas  tonnage,  repairing  hulls  and  engines 
which  had  been  injured,  so  that  the  prod- 
uce of  the  fields  and  factories  and,  most 
of  all,  the  camps  could  be  sent  to  France 
and  England  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. 

They  know  in  a  general  way  that  the 
navies  of  the  Allied  nations  are  engaged 
in  seeing  that  the  ships  carrying  the  men 
and  munitions  are  safely  delivered  at  one 
or  another  of  the  ports  in  France.  And 
they  know  about  what  is  going  on  at  the 
front  itself. 

What  the  American  people  have  had 
little  opportunity  to  know  is  the  work 
which  is  being  done  from  the  base-ports 
of  France  to  the  front-line  trenches.  For 
what  purpose  have  army  engineers  and 
engineers  and  executives  from  civil  life 
been  taken  in  wholesale  lots  to  carry  on 
the  railroad  and  terminal  construction? 

The  plan  of  distribution  is  to  maintain 
supplies  sufhcient  for  a  long  period  in 
France.  Just  how  long  this  period  is  the 
army  is  not  announcing,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  it  is  long  enough  to  permit  the 
troops  to  have  all  the  supplies  they  need, 
even  in  the  event  of  a  considerable  spurt 
in  the  activity  of  the  U-boats.  When  a 
certain  number  of  troops  leave  the  United 
States  for  France  the  convoy  is  supposed 
to  carry  a  given  quota  of  every  variety  of 
food,  of  every  article  of  clothing,  of  every 
article  of  ordnance,  of  motor  transporta- 
tion, and  other  supplies  which  this  force 
would  need.  At  stated  periods  thereafter 
similarly  prescribed  allotments  of  supplies 
come  over  in  new  convoys. 

Once  the  goods  reach  a  base-port  of  sup- 
ply in  France,  they  must  be  distributed 
to  regulating-stations  along  the  way,  and 
there  must  be  maintained  an  unbroken 
chain  of  supplies  all  the  way  to  the  front. 
In  a  measure  the  supplying  of  the  troops 
furnishes  a  parallel  to  the  supplying  of  a 
large  city  with  everything  the  population 
of  that  city  requires.  Remember,  how- 
ever, that  in  this  case  the  "citizens"  need 
a  great  deal  which  the  citizens  of  any  city 
at  home  do  not  require.  It  is  said  that 
the  needs  of  a  modern  army  (in  tonnage) 
are  about  six  times  the  need  of  a  civilian 
population  of  the  same  number.  There- 
fore, to  supply  an  army  of  two  million 
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men  there  is  needed  the  transportation 
s>stem  to  supply  a  city  of  twelve  million 
people — as  big  as  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  and  Boston  com- 
bined. Moreover,  this  is  a  city  which  is 
spread  over  a  considerable  area  of  France. 

Everything  which  goes  into  a  railway 
system  back  home  is  prevalent  in  France. 
There  has  been  mention  of  the  main 
routes  from  the  base-ports  to  the  front- 
line trenches.  There  has  been  mention  of 
the  terminal  facilities  and  the  regulating- 
stations  all  along  the  route.  There  must 
be  kept  in  mind  also  the  need  of  maintain- 
ing equipment.  Therefore  you  find  at  a 
certain  French  town  an  enormous  locomo- 
tive-shop, and  not  far  away  great  car- 
repair  shops,  in  their  fields  as  impressive 
as  the  thriving  American  automobile 
salvage-station  which  is  practically  a  De- 
troit automobile  factory  bodily  trans- 
ported. The  great  locomotive  companies 
in  the  United  States  are  proud  of  their 
records  in  turning  out  equipment  rapidly. 
There  are  not  any  which  can  far  surpass 
the  record  of  this  big  locomotive-shop  in 
France,  which  receives  from  the  United 
States  the  finished  parts  already  manufac- 
tured but  not  assembled,  and  which  is  now 
assembling  high-power  locomotives  at  the 
rate  of  one  in  every  two  days.  It  is  Ukely 
that  even  this  speed  will  be  surpassed  in 
the  not  distant  future. 

What  sort  of  men  are  doing  this  work  ? 
Go  over  the  newspaper  files  of  about  a 
}ear  ago,  and  you  will  find  that  railway 
companies  throughout  the  United  States 
were  combing  out  their  forces  and  volun- 
tarily giving  to  the  government  some  of 
their  best  foremen,  some  of  their  best  en- 
gineers and  firemen,  some  of  their  best 
track-repair  and  bridge-maintenance  per- 
sonnel, to  form  engineer  regiments  for 
overseas  duty.  In  the  main  the  men  who 
were  then  handling  gangs  are  now  junior 
officers  performing  the  identical  functions 
they  performed  in  civil  railway  life.  The 
vice-president  of  one  of  the  finest  roads  in 
the  world  is  now  a  brigadier-general  and 


in  command  of  railway  transportation. 
Under  him  are  executives  who  have  served 
for  years  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
and  who  are  now  serving  with  splendid 
efficiency  The  Railway  of  the  United 
States — in  France.  This  is  federalization 
of  railways  to  the  7tth.  degree. 

There  may  not  be  a  great  deal  of  old- 
time  romance  in  pounding  spikes  into 
French  ties  to  hold  down  the  rails  on 
which  a  few  thousand  tons  of  freight  are 
moving  every  day;  it  may  be  hard  for  the 
man  doing  railway  work  several  hundred 
kilometres  from  the  trenches  to  think  he  is 
a  knight  or  a  bowman  in  the  greatest  cru- 
sade of  all  times,  but  whether  there  is  ro- 
mance or  not  there  is  a  vital  service  being 
performed  by  the  pick-and-shovel  gang 
and  the  office  force  somewhere  between 
the  front-line  trenches  and  the  base-ports. 
If  you  have  any  doubt  of  that,  talk 
the  matter  over  with  any  dough-boy  up 
front  who  needs  his  food  and  his  clothing 
and  his  ammunition  if  his  rifle  and  bay- 
onet and  grenade  are  going  to  do  their 
work.  You  may  have  the  farmer  back 
home  working  his  lands  to  their  ultimate 
capacity;  you  may  have  a  thoroughly 
Hooverized  population  conserving  food; 
you  may  have  the  factories  working 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  and  the  ship- 
yards turning  out  their  full  quota  of  bot- 
toms in  order  to  carry  the  food  and  fac- 
tory output  overseas  to  France.  You 
may  have  the  na\y  doing  its  bit — and  it 
is  doing  its  bit — to  save  the  convoys  in 
transit.  And  away  up  front  you  may 
have  the  combat  troops  holding  oflf  the 
Boche  and  pushing  the  Boche  back  to- 
ward Berlin,  just  as  long  as  the  unbroken 
chain  toward  the  advance  and  the  fac- 
tories in  the  United  States  is  functioning. 
But  you  cannot  forget  the  long  and  im- 
portant link  in  that  chain  which  stretches 
from  the  trenches  on  the  west  front  to  the 
fields  and  factories  in  the  United  States. 
That  chain  is  the  transportation  system 
which  American  engineers  have  built  and 
are  operating  in  France. 


JAPAN    AND    RIGHTEOUSNESS 
By  Barrett  Wendell 
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T  the  beginning  of  March, 
1918,  a  remarkable  inci- 
dent occurred  in  Japan. 
The  lord  abbot  of  the 
Chionin  Temple  at  Kyoto, 
the  head  of  the  Jodo  sect  of 
Buddhists,  is  a  venerable  man  of  eighty- 
seven  years.  He  had  never  concerned 
himself  with  public  or  political  affairs. 
His  life  had  been  consecrated  to  the  peace- 
ful duties  of  his  contemplative  religion. 
The  events  of  the  past  four  years  had  dis- 
turbed this  tranquillity,  however.  Early 
in  the  war  Japan  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Allies  and  denounced  that  of  Ger- 
many. Yet  ever  since  1914  the  career  of 
Germany  has  increasingly  threatened  all 
opposition  to  the  world-progress  of  Ger- 
man power.  Watching  the  course  of 
events  from  Kyoto,  the  lord  abbot  was 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  forces  of  evil 
have  broken  loose,  and  that  his  duty  as  an 
ecclesiastic  of  the  highest  rank  required 
him  to  combat  them. 

Accordingly,  on  the  26th  of  February, 
he  held  solemn  services  in  his  temple,  peti- 
tioning Divinity  that  the  Allies  might 
prosper  and  the  Germans  be  overthrown. 
Next  day,  accompanied  by  many  digni- 
taries of  his  sect,  he  made  pilgrimage  to 
the  shrines  of  Ise,  to  offer  up  similar 
prayer.  Now  the  shrines  of  Ise  are  con- 
secrated not  to  the  Buddhist  religion  but 
to  the  Shinto.  Of  this  peculiarly  Japanese 
cult,  the  essence  is  the  worship  of  an- 
cestors, and  the  principal  shrine  at  Ise 
is  that  of  the  sun-goddess,  from  whom 
the  founder  of  the  imperial  line  was  tradi- 
tionally descended.  Thus  venerating  the 
sanctuary  of  a  faith  not  his  own,  the  lord 
abbot  appealed  to  Divinity  through  a 
channel  other  than  the  usual  vehicle  of  his 
petitions — a  channel,  too,  deeply  conse- 
crated by  many  centuries  of  Japanese 
devotion.  Two  days  later  he  rose  very 
early  in  the  morning  and  began  the  sol- 
emn day  by  prayer  at  the  tomb  of  the  late 
Emperor,  now  called  by  his  posthumous 
name  of  Meiji  Tenno.    Under  his  sover- 


eignty Japan  had  emerged  from  mediaeval 
isolation  into  the  full  company  of  modern 
nations.  The  spirit  of  the  Emperor  may 
therefore  be  held  exceptionally  to  under- 
stand the  tremendous  problems  now  con- 
fronting his  country.  Later  in  the  same 
day  the  lord  abbot  held  a  great  public 
ceremony  in  the  Chionin  Temple  at  Kyo- 
to, where,  surrounded  by  some  four  hun- 
dred of  his  priests,  he  proclaimed  to 
a  congregation  of  thousands  their  duty 
to  pray  for  the  cause  of  righteousness. 
Subsequently,  after  paying  his  respects 
at  Tokyo  to  the  reigning  Emperor,  he 
summoned  priests  and  preachers  whom  he 
instructed  to  spread  throughout  the  Em- 
pire his  propaganda  against  the  Germans. 

Whatever  the  result  of  this  religious  in- 
tervention in  public  affairs  which  concern 
us  all,  it  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  West- 
ern mind  in  two  distinct  ways.  First,  it 
amazingly  reveals  how  deeply  the  cause 
for  which  we  are  at  war  has  appealed  to 
some  of  the  most  earnest  minds  of  Japan. 
Secondly,  its  cumulative  complication  of 
formal  ceremony  and  faith  in  Divinity  im- 
plies how  nearly  the  Japanese  still  pre- 
serve a  kind  of  spiritual  fervor  hardly 
paralleled  in  Europe  since  St.  Louis  gave 
up  the  ghost  at  Carthage. 

Strange  though  the  latter  phase  of  it 
may  seem  to  us,  the  former  may  well  ap- 
pear, on  reflection,  the  more  surprising. 
In  her  deliberate  concentration  of  national 
power  Japan  resembles  Germany.  You 
might  therefore  have  expected  the  Japa- 
nese to  find  the  Germans  the  most  nearly 
sympathetic  European  nation.  To  under- 
stand why  so  serious  and  influential  a  part 
of  the  Japanese  people  as  the  lord  abbot 
represents  oppose  them  we  must  recall  a 
phase  of  German  conduct  singularly  hos- 
tile to  the  deepest  national  tradition  of 
Japan.  The  Japanese  have  always  been, 
and  still  are,  unique  in  the  fervor  of  their 
patriotism.  Whatever  threatens  their 
native  country  appears  to  them  utterly 
abominable.  Here  arises  their  antago- 
nism to  modern  Germany.     The  better 
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sort  of  Japanese  would  in  any  event  abhor 
the  monstrous  behavior  which  has  right- 
fully earned  for  the  Germans  the  name  of 
Huns.  Had  this  left  Japan  unmenaced, 
however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  so 
potent  a  spiritual  force  as  that  of  the  lord 
abbot  of  the  Chionin  Temple  could  have 
been  expected  to  excite  eager  response. 
WTiat  makes  his  propaganda  hopeful, 
from  our  point  of  view,  is  that  the  history 
of  the  past  four  years,  beginning  with  the 
crushing  of  Servia  and  the  rape  of  Bel- 
gium, has  increasingly  demonstrated  that 
of  all  existing  powers  the  German  Empire 
is  most  uncompromisingly  hostile  to  any 
national  independence  but  its  own.  So 
the  success  of  Germany  in  this  war  would 
mean  the  tremendous  establishment  of  a 
foreign  power  opposed  in  principle  to  the 
unrestricted  independence  of  Japan. 

This  fact  involves  a  final  contradiction 
of  the  spirit.  There  has  never  before  been 
a  nation  at  once  so  numerous  and  so 
homogeneous  as  the  Japanese.  Their 
population  is  estimated  at  somewhere  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy-five  milHons. 
Their  territory,  hardly  so  extensive  as  was 
controlled  by  our  Revolutionary  colonies, 
contains  from  half  to  three-quarters  as 
many  people  as  inhabit  the  whole  United 
States.  This  population,  too,  is  remark- 
ably uniform.  Those  who  know  Japan 
best  agree  that,  if  we  except  the  negligi- 
ble aborigines  of  some  northern  provinces, 
you  can  hardly  find  among  the  Japanese 
any  difference  much  more  pronounced 
than  those  which  might  distinguish  New 
Hampshire  from  Connecticut.  Compare 
this  with  our  own  country,  or  with  the 
widely  various  races  and  languages  of 
China  or  of  India,  or  with  England,  Scot- 
land and  Wales,  and  you  will  see  that  the 
patriotism  of  Japan  has  to  sanction  its  in- 
tensity a  population  unique  in  human 
record. 

WTiat  is  more,  it  has  the  far  deeper 
sanction  of  immemorial  tradition.  It  is 
the  key,  indeed,  to  the  apparent  contra- 
diction between  the  two  most  salient 
historical  facts  since  Japan  and  Europe 
have  been  in  contact.  For  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  Japan  repelled  all  Euro- 
pean influence;  for  the  past  fifty  or  sixty 
years  she  has  apparently  welcomed  ever}-- 
thing  European.  No  reversal  of  national 
policy  or  conduct  could  seem  more  com- 


plete. Yet  it  is  really  evidence  of  the  en- 
during depth  and  constancy  of  Japanese 
patriotism. 

To  understand  it  we  must  glance  at 
some  traditions  of  Japanese  history.  Well 
before  the  time  of  Pericles,  these  hold,  an 
imperial  house  was  founded  by  a  sover- 
eign in  whose  veins  ran  divine  blood.  To 
this  dav  the  imperial  succession  has  been 
continuous.  The  reigning  Emperor  is  the 
direct  heir  of  a  sovereignty  assumed  to 
have  begun  more  than  twenty-five  cen- 
turies ago.  Though  this  line  has  been  un- 
broken, however,  its  actual  power  has 
fluctuated.  Somewhere  about  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  the  control  of  the  country 
passed  to  an  able  and  powerful  nobleman, 
recorded  as  a  regent.  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury the  shogunate  was  finally  estab- 
lished. Under  this  system  the  true  sover- 
eignty was  always  held  to  reside  in  the 
Emperor,  or  Mikado.  He  had  passed, 
however,  into  a  religiously  revered  re- 
tirement, concerning  himself  little  with 
practical  affairs.  These  were  adminis- 
tered by  his  political  vicar,  the  shogun. 
Like  the  higher  sovereignty,  the  office  of 
shogun  was  hereditar>^;  but  it  was  not 
necessarily  permanent.  From  time  to 
time  revolutions  deposed  one  family  from 
the  shogunate,  and  replaced  it  by  another 
— much  as  the  dynasties  of  China  held 
their  power  only  so  long  as  it  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  decree  of  heaven.  These 
changes,  however,  nowise  disturbed  the 
theoretical  structure  of  the  state.  The 
Mikado  always  remained  nominally  su- 
preme. The  dynasties  of  shoguns  were 
something  like  a  succession  of  temporarily 
hereditary  ministries. 

The  last  of  these,  which  bore  the  name 
of  Tokugawa,  was  established  about  1600. 
When  it  came  to  what  was  practically  the 
throne  Japan  was  already  in  communica- 
tion with  Europe,  and  the  missions  estab- 
lished by  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  1549  were 
making  considerable  progress.  In  1603 
the  most  memorable  of  the  Tokugawas, 
leyasu,  became  shogun.  The  seemingly 
peaceful  growth  of  catholic  missions  ap- 
peared to  him  less  innocent  than  it  looked. 
Let  alone,  it  might  end  by  seriously  dis- 
turbing the  immemorial  national  integrity 
of  Japan.  The  simplest  method  of  pre- 
serving this  was  evidently  to  get  rid  of 
Christianity.    The  simplest  way  of  doing 
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so  was  to  stop  intercourse  with  Europe. 
The  pohcy  thus  conceived  was  presently 
executed.  All  foreigners  were  expelled 
from  the  country.  Only  one  port  was 
kept  open  for  communication  with  the 
outer  world.  Every  Japanese  ship  large 
enough  for  an  ocean  voyage  was  de- 
stroyed. Fot  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  the  empire  was  as  inaccessible  as 
any  monastery  which  should  forbid  the 
presence  of  visitors  and  confine  its  monks 
to  its  own  limits. 

From  this  prolonged  policy  two  results 
followed:  one  tonic,  the  other  dangerous. 
Kept  free  from  all  foreign  contamination, 
Japan  amazingly  developed  its  native 
characteristics.  Its  civilization,  in  many 
aspects  finer  than  any  know^n  in  Europe 
since  the  Age  of  Pericles,  had  almost  Ro- 
man stability.  Its  moral  code  was  pecu- 
liar; even  now  few  foreigners  can  always 
foresee  just  how  the  Japanese  conscience 
may  work.  All,  however,  agree  that  noth- 
ing can  exceed  the  devotion  of  the  Japa- 
nese to  their  own  ideals  of  duty  and  of 
honor.  Let  either  demand  any  sacrifice, 
large  or  small,  and  they  never  hesitate. 
Under  the  policy  of  leyasu  the  Japanese 
unquestionably  attained  an  astonishing 
degree  of  culture  and  of  moral  firmness. 

To  sustain  this  intellectual  and  moral 
strength,  however,  there  was  nothing  like 
a  corresponding  material  growth.  In 
manners,  in  habit,  in  all  the  conditions  of 
social  and  economic  existence,  one  genera- 
tion was  very  like  what  the  last  had  been 
and  what  the  next  was  to  be.  A  single  ex- 
ample will  indicate  what  ensued.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III,  some 
dispute  required  the  landing  of  French 
sailors  on  a  portion  of  the  Japanese  coast 
then  controlled  by  a  recalcitrant  daimio — 
a  dignitary  comparable  with  a  petty  Ger- 
man duke.  A  French  ofiicer  w^ho  died 
within  the  last  ten  years  used  to  tell  of  the 
astonishment  with  which  he  found  his 
boat  met  by  a  volley  of  arrows  from  ar- 
mored archers. 

No  matter  how  fine  an  isolated  civiliza- 
tion, such  an  incident  as  this  would  prove 
it  unable  to  resist  the  material  force 
of  nineteenth-century  Europe.  When,  in 
1853,  the  fleet  of  Commodore  Perry 
brought  the  policy  of  leyasu  to  an  end, 
one  might  consequently  have  expected 
the  civilization  of  Japan  to  collapse.    In- 


stead there  ensued  a  unique  exhibition  of 
national  strength.  Into  the  details  of  the 
next  fifty  years  we  need  not  enter.  The 
problem  which  confronted  Japan  was 
clear.  If  she  were  to  preserve  her  national 
character,  and  to  maintain  her  cherished 
independence,  she  must  resolutely  recog- 
nize that  the  past  was  past,  and  must 
somehow  acquire  material  power  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  Western  world. 
Nothing  but  revolution  could  save  her 
from  annihilation.  A  period  of  bew^ildered 
confusion  was  inevitable,  during  which 
many  heroic  spirits  struggled  against  fate, 
shooting  their  arrows  at  the  sun.  Before 
very  long,  however,  the  vigor  of  Japa- 
nese patriotism  prevailed.  One  definition 
of  civilization  declares  it  to  be  the  power 
of  concentrating  energy,  by  an  act  of  will, 
on  a  given  point.  So  tested,  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Japan  proved  itself  not  only  moral- 
ly but  materially  unique. 

For  some  seven  hundred  years  the 
nominal  sovereign,  the  Mikado,  had  been 
almost  like  a  deity,  safe  in  the  recesses  of 
his  temple.  The  actual  power  had  been 
exerted  by  shoguns,  who  may  be  likened 
to  his  chief  priests.  And,  even  though 
the  dynasties  of  shoguns  were  sometimes 
changed,  the  general  loyalty  of  all  Japa- 
nese to  the  Mikado  was  supplemented, 
and  probably  emotionally  exceeded — at 
least  among  the  conservative  nobility — 
by  their  more  particular  loyalty  to  the 
shogun.  Now,  one  element  of  national 
strength  anyw^here  is  concentration  of 
power;  divided  sovereignty  is  a  source  of 
weakness.  This  was  clearly  perceived  by 
some  of  the  most  powerful  minds  in  Ja- 
pan. It  followed  that  the  traditional  in- 
tervention of  the  shogunate  between  the 
Mikado  and  the  government  was  danger- 
ous. The  reigning  shogun  was  the  head 
of  the  house  of  Tokugawa,  the  lineal  heir 
of  leyasu.  So  long  as  he  lived  not  even  a 
kinsman  could  replace  him;  and,  even  if 
he  had  so  desired,  he  could  not  help  com- 
manding a  considerable  part  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  nation.  Had  he  chosen  to  oppose 
the  restoration  of  the  Mikado  to  plenary 
power,  he  would  have  been  sure  of  such 
following  as  must  have  brought  on  civil 
war;  and  civil  war  would  probably  have 
destroyed  Japanese  independence.  All 
this  the  shogun  understood.  The  im- 
memorial custom  of  Japan,  meanwhile, 
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had  decreed  that  when  any  Japanese  gen- 
tleman found  himself  in  a  position  where 
his  dignity  and  his  life  were  incompatible, 
he  should  proceed,  with  ritual  ceremony, 
to  take  his  life.  To  survive  would  be  at 
best  an  apparently  timid  acceptance  of 
circumstances  hardly  consonant  with  per- 
sonal honor.  Had  the  shogun  taken  this 
occasion  for  ritual  suicide,  however,  the 
danger  to  the  country  would  have  per- 
sisted, for  his  lineal  heir  would  have  be- 
come shogun.  But,  so  long  as  he  himself 
survived,  no  heir  could  replace  him.  In 
this  predicament  he  did  not  hesitate. 
Recognizing  the  vital  need  of  his  country, 
he  violated  one  of  the  chief  ordinances  of 
its  ancient  tradition  of  personal  conduct. 
He  resigned  his  office,  and  he  lived  as  a 
private  gentleman  for  more  than  forty 
years.  Thus,  when  the  late  Emperor  was 
restored  to  unshared  sovereignty,  in  1868, 
Japan  was  constitutionally  ready  to  de- 
velop the  defensive  strength  needful  for 
her  independence. 

The  superficial  changes  during  the  past 
fifty  years  have  been  astonishing.  In 
1868  Japan  was  virtually  what  she  had 
been  when  leyasu,  a  younger  contem- 
porary of  Queen  Elizabeth,  had  withstood 
the  implicit  aggression  of  Europe  by 
secluding  the  country  from  all  foreign  in- 
fluence. Even  then  Europe  might  have 
proved  irresistible.  Meanwhile  the  ma- 
terial power  of  the  Western  world  had  in- 
calculably increased.  To  combat  it  there 
was  only  one  possible  course.  Japan  must 
somehow  make  herself  mistress  of  ma- 
terial resources  comparable  with  those  of 
Europe  and  America.  Her  means  of  do- 
ing so  was  simple  and  wise.  She  sent 
great  numbers  of  able  young  men  to  study 
abroad,  with  the  object  of  mastering  not 
only  the  general  habit  of  European 
thought  but  particularly  that  scientific 
phase  of  it  which  had  secured  the  un- 
precedented command  of  Europe  over  the 
forces  of  nature.  She  established  or  de- 
veloped universities  at  home,  modelled  on 
those  of  Europe,  and  at  first  supplied  with 
European  teachers.  Her  great  power  of 
imitation,  hitherto  most  evident  in  her  ex- 
quisitely fine  art,  she  distracted  to  the 
imitation  of  European  methods  of  manu- 
facture and  the  like.  In  brief,  her  policy 
may  be  summarized  as  a  persistently  de- 
liberate and  amazingly  intelligent  effort 


to  equip  her  people,  the  spiritual  heirs  of 
her  unique  national  civilization,  v/ith  the 
implements  necessary  to  defend  it. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  this  policy 
may  be  inferred  from  an  incident  said  to 
have  occurred  about  1900.  At  that  time 
certain  American  inventors  had  devised 
and  patented  a  new  kind  of  loom,  which 
so  simplified  the  process  of  weaving  that 
one  operative  could  do  the  work  of  four. 
The  new  machine,  however,  was  so  com- 
plicated that  wherever  it  had  been  set  up 
in  America  expert  mechanics  had  been 
necessary  to  put  it  together,  and  when  it 
was  put  together  expert  teachers  had  been 
necessary  to  show  operatives  how  to  use  it. 
The  manufacturer  of  this  loom  received 
an  order  from  Japan  for  a  dozen  or  so  of 
his  products.  As  his  patents  were  not 
valid  in  Japan,  and  could  not  convenient- 
ly be  protected  there,  he  declined  the 
order,  unless  they  chose  to  take  several 
hundred  of  his  machines — a  figure  which 
he  supposed  prohibitory.  It  proved  noth- 
ing of  the  kind — his  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted at  once,  and  the  looms  were  made. 
When  they  approached  completion  he 
sent  inquiries  to  his  Japanese  patrons  as 
to  how  experts  might  best  go  to  Japan  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  up  the  machines 
and  instructing  the  Japanese  operatives. 
The  response  was  unexpected:  a  small 
company  of  highly  trained  and  beautiful- 
ly polite  Japanese  engineers  presently  ar- 
rived at  his  factory.  There  they  passed 
a  few  days  in  minute  study  of  what  had 
been  made  for  them.  Then  they  an- 
nounced that  they  needed  no  more  as- 
sistance. The  looms  were  sent  to  Japan, 
were  put  together  by  the  Japanese,  were 
set  to  work  without  trouble  or  delay  under 
Japanese  supervision,  and  before  long 
were  accurately  reproduced  by  Japanese 
manufacturers  of  machinery. 

There  is  doubtless  an  aspect  in  which 
this  proceeding  looks  unprincipled.  To 
the  Japanese  this  view  might  be  hard  to 
explain.  Their  opinion  would  rather  be 
that  the  material  development  of  their 
country  would  be  considerably  promoted 
by  the  possession  of  this  important  engine 
of  industry.  They  were  willing  to  pay  for 
it.  Once  theirs,  it  became  a  national  pos- 
session, helpful  to  the  maintenance  of 
Japanese  prosperity.  And  the  reproduc- 
tion of  it  in  Japan  was  the  only  means  by 
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which  they  could  assure  themselves  inde- 
pendent possession  of  this  element  of  na- 
tional strength.  In  other  words,  a  dis- 
regard of  alien  statute  law,  which  might 
well  seem  to  us  questionable,  was  prob- 
ably sanctioned,  among  the  Japanese,  by 
that  deepest  principle  of  their  national 
morality  which  demands  complete  main- 
tenance of  national  independence. 

Two  things  are  sure:  A  people  who  in 
less  than  fifty  years  could  pass  from  the 
stage  of  distaff  and  spindle  to  this  mas- 
tery of  modern  mechanical  invention  has 
achieved  its  power  of  defense  against 
Western  devices.  But  the  price  it  has  had 
to  pay  for  this  transformation  has  been  a 
contact  with  external  life  and  manners 
which  can  hardly  have  been  quite  free 
from  contagion.  Nobody  can  deny  that, 
at  least  materially,  Japan  has  taken  her 
place  among  the  most  important  powers 
anywhere.  Nor  can  anybody  deny  that 
the  process  of  doing  so  has  compelled  her 
not  only  to  discard  a  great  many  of  her 
peculiar  national  habits — a  fact  instantly 
apparent,  for  example,  in  the  matter  of 
general  costume — but  also  to  become  so 
familiar  with  European  ways  of  conduct 
that  she  can  hardly  have  avoided  some 
modification  of  her  spiritual  inheritance. 

If  so,  the  problem  of  her  national  de- 
fense has  assumed  a  new  phase.  Fifty 
years  ago  her  great  danger  was  that  of 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  material  power 
of  nineteenth-century  Europe;  now  her 
great  danger  is  materialization  of  the 
spirit  by  the  ruder  civilization  which  she 
has  been  compelled  to  copy.  Her  most 
urgent  question  has  therefore  become  how 
best  to  preserve  her  ancestral  character. 
That  the  Japanese  nowise  blind  them- 
selves to  this  fact  is  proved  by  the  present 
condition  of  their  universities.  Between 
1875  and  1880,  for  example,  virtually  all 
the  instruction  concerning  European  sub- 
jects given  at  the  University  of  Tokyo  was 
directed  by  European  professors,  each  of 
whom  lectured  in  his  own  language — Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  or  whatever  else. 
To  follow  the  courses,  Japanese  students 
were  compelled  first  to  get  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  languages  in  which  these 
courses  were  conducted.  By  191 1,  the 
sole  survivor  of  this  educational  period 
was  an  elderly  gentleman  who  still  lec- 
tured in  English  on  some  such  topic  as  the 


common  law.  All  his  colleagues,  though 
they  had  generally  taken  European  or 
American  degrees,  were  native  Japanese, 
who  gave  their  instruction  in  the  language 
of  their  own  country.  And,  particularly 
when  concerned  with  science,  their  in- 
struction was  said  to  be  excellent. 

By  far  the  most  significant  assertion  of 
the  present  need  of  Japan,  however — the 
need  to  preserve  her  spiritual  inheritance 
— occurred  in  the  year  191 2,  completely 
perplexing  European  minds.  Among  the 
dignitaries  of  the  court  of  the  late  Em- 
peror, few,  if  any,  were  less  insularly 
Japanese  to  the  eye  than  General  Nogi. 
He  had  studied  in  Europe  and  was  master 
of  at  least  one  European  language,  his 
manners  were  those  of  a  European  gentle- 
man, and  his  conduct  of  military  matters 
during  the  war  with  Russia  had  proved 
him  expert  in  his  profession  according  to 
the  most  approved  European  principles. 
Nobody  in  Japan  could  have  been  more 
widely  and  variously  exposed  to  European 
influence  than  he.  His  designation  as  the 
special  escort  of  an  English  prince  who 
came  to  take  official  part  in  the  funeral 
of  the  late  Emperor  therefore  seemed 
happy;  he  might  be  trusted  to  make  this 
guest  of  the  nation  feel  at  home.  The 
ceremonies  were  long  and  elaborate.  Un- 
til the  most  important  day  of  them — the 
day  which  would  correspond  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  funeral  service  in  England — 
General  Nogi  was  unobtrusively  and 
punctiliously  faithful  to  his  duty.  On 
that  day  the  royal  representative  of  the 
British  crown  received  a  letter  from  the 
general,  courteously  regretting  that  he 
could  no  longer  present  himself.  What 
had  happened  was  this:  A  few  hours  be- 
fore, with  severely  ritual  observance  of 
the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  ancestral 
custom,  not  only  General  Nogi  but  also 
his  wife  had  solemnly  taken  their  lives, 
following  to  posthumous  existence  that 
imperial  master  who  had  been  the  chief 
object  of  their  personal  loyalty. 

What  this  meant  no  Japanese  could  fail 
instantly  and  deeply  to  feel.  Of  all  his 
countrymen  General  Nogi  was  perhaps 
the  most  conspicuously  European  on  the 
surface.  His  example  might  well  have 
been  cited  by  any  who  were  disposed  to 
adopt  European  ways  of  thought.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  felt  impelled  both  by  duty 
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and  by  honor  to  assert  on  this  supreme 
occasion  the  supreme  importance  of  his 
native  ideals.  Whatever  the  guise  forced 
by  circumstance  on  his  country,  she  must 
remain  at  heart  impregnably  herself.  He 
had  defended  Japan  in  arms;  he  died  to 
assert  Japanese  principle.  And  his  grave, 
they  say,  is  hardly  less  venerated  than 
that  of  the  Emperor  himself. 

Such  is  the  nationality  whose  indepen- 
dence would  be  endangered  if  in  this 
world  war  Germany  should  prevail.  The 
crusade — if  we  may  so  call  it — of  the  lord 
abbot  of  the  Chionin  Temple  has  a  double 
strength.  It  is  sanctioned  not  only  by  the 
general  principles  of  righteousness  which 
would  an}.^vhere  distinguish  between  the 
forces  of  good  and  those  of  evil,  but  also 
by  the  most  fervently  cherished  patriot- 
ism in  the  world,  consecrated  by  an  in- 
dependence and  a  sovereignty  unbroken 
for  twenty-five  hundred  years. 

Few  Europeans  have  understood  either 
the  course  of  this  history  or  the  extremely 
specialized  national  temper  Vv^hich  has  re- 
sulted. There  is  consequent  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  present  attitude  of  Japan  in 
world  politics  is  misapprehended  through- 
out the  West.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
as  well,  that  this  misapprehension  is  just 
now  stimulated  by  conceivably  honest 
but  probably  diabolical  propaganda  on 
the  part  of  the  Germans.  Within  the  past 
year,  for  example,  certain  Germans  who 
met  Americans  in  Switzerland  professed 
themselves  unable  to  believe  that  the 
military  activities  of  this  country,  osten- 
sibly directed  against  Germany,  were  any- 
thing but  preparations  for  an  approach- 
ing war  with  Japan.  Were  the  ancestral 
history  of  Japan  similar  to  that  of  any 
European  power,  the  danger  here  indi- 
cated would  probably  be  real.  That  those 
who  know  Japan  best  take  another  view 
is  because  they  believe  the  fundamental 
impulse  of  the  Japanese  to  be  not  a  desire 
to  master  others  but  a  determination 
never  to  be  mastered.  Among  the  differ- 
ences between  them  and  any  Western  na- 
tion none  is  more  profound  than  the  fact 
that  Europe,  instinctively  aggressive, 
needs  restraint,  while  Japan,  instinctively 
defensive,  needs  rather  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding. 

On  the  surface  of  affairs,  however,  this 
difference  is  hardly  apparent.    At  present, 


for  example,  although  Japan  has  formida- 
bly established  the  material  power  req- 
uisite for  her  national  defense,  she  is  far 
too  intelligent  to  suppose  that  her  defen- 
sive effort  can  be  relaxed.  To  maintain 
her  defensive  strength  under  modern  con- 
ditions she  requires,  among  other  things, 
not  only  undiminished  but  increasing  pop- 
ulation; and  her  faithfulness  to  this  phase 
of  her  national  duty  is  evident  to  any 
traveller  v/ho  has  observed  the  prodigious 
number  of  babies  throughout  the  Empire. 
Now,  an  increasing  population  needs  in- 
creased means  of  subsistence — food  sup- 
ply and  the  like.  Compared  with  any  Eu- 
ropean people,  no  doubt,  the  Japanese  are 
amazingly  frugal;  even  frugality,  how- 
ever, has  its  limits.  Increasing  popula- 
tion consequently  involves  demand  for  in- 
creasing areas  of  agriculture.  Here  we 
come  to  a  definite  problem  which  con- 
fronts and  perhaps  must  permanently 
confront  Japanese  statesmen. 

During  the  long  period  of  seclusion,  and 
the  centuries  which  came  before,  the  hills 
of  Japan  are  said  to  have  been  thickly 
wooded  with  forests  old  enough  to  look 
primeval.  The  period  of  revolution  which 
transformed  the  country  into  its  modern 
phase  involved,  among  other  things,  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  these  woods,  often 
amounting  to  denudation.  This  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  elements  hillsides 
which  had  been  held  together  by  the  roots 
of  the  old  forests.  Now  the  geological 
structure  of  Japanese  hillsides  is  remark- 
ably fragile.  After  heav}^  rains,  for  in- 
stance, what  look  likelirm  precipices  drip 
and  sweat  from  top  to  bottom.  The  con- 
sequent danger  of  considerable  landslides 
is  evident.  For  some  years,  to  be  sure, 
this  danger  has  been  so  clearly  understood 
that  forests  have  been  extensively  re- 
planted. This  attempt  to  restore  geolog- 
ical stability,  however,  can  have  little  re- 
sult for  a  long  time ;  and  meanwhile  Japan 
is  not  only  exposed  to  torrential  tempests 
but  happens  to  be  subject  to  frequent 
earthquakes.  The  staple  of  diet  in  Japan 
is  rice,  cultivated  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  hills  and  in  the  generally  narrow  val- 
leys. For  years  every  severe  storm  and 
every  tremor  of  earthquake  has  shaken 
down  on  the  rice-fields  thousands  of  tons 
of  broken  rock — finally  destroying  count- 
less acres  of  arable  land.     The  conse- 
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quence  of  this  is  unavoidable:  at  the  very 
period  when  national  defense  requires  a 
steady  increase  of  population  geological 
conditions  are  relentlessly  diminishing  the 
areas  on  which  that  population  must  de- 
pend for  food.  In  such  case  one  of  two 
courses  is  inevitable:  either  Japan  must 
be  content — like  England — to  depend  for 
subsistence  on  foreign  sources  of  supply; 
or  she  must  extend  her  territory. 

Unless  we  have  completely  misunder- 
stood her  unswerving  devotion  to  her  sec- 
ular tradition  of  independence,  she  would 
clearly  find  the  former  alternative  unwel- 
come. One  obvious  condition  of  inde- 
pendence is  freedom  from  reliance  on 
external  resources.  The  second  alterna- 
tive is  consequently  forced  upon  her.  To 
all  appearances  she  has  accepted  it.  In 
1895  she  acquired  the  island  of  Formosa, 
by  cession  after  the  war  with  China;  in 
1 9 10,  after  more  than  twenty  years  of 
trouble,  she  annexed  Korea.  Under  her 
sovereignty,  it  is  fair  to  say,  both  of  these 
territories  have  prospered  as  never  before. 
It  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  process  of 
expansion  thus  begun  can  hardly  avoid  a 
threatening  appearance  to  Western  eyes. 
Plenty  of  Europeans  and  not  a  few  Amer- 
icans conclude  that  Japan  must  be  biding 
her  time  to  lay  hands  on  the  Philippines, 
on  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  perhaps 
even  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  i\merican 
continent,  with  a  view  to  mastery  of  the 
Pacific. 

Those  who  hold  this  opinion  neglect  to 
consider  a  truth  probably  held  primary 
in  Japan.  Beyond  dispute,  if  any  such 
colossal  expansion  were  proved  necessary 
to  preserve  Japanese  independence,  Japan 
might  be  expected  resolutely  to  attempt 
it.  At  present,  however,  and  so  far  as  one 
can  see  permanently,  Japanese  indepen- 
dence can  be  maintained  without  resort  to 
such  extensive  means.  And  one  condition 
of  strongly  defensive  independence  is  evi- 
dently, and  everywhere,  the  shortest  pos- 
sible frontier. 

Taking  this  fact  into  consideration,  a 
glance  at  any  map  will  present  the  situa- 
tion in  a  less  alarming  light.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  archipelago  which  com- 
prises the  native  Japanese  Empire  ex- 
tends, in  a  crescent-like  curve,  from  the 
thirtieth  to  the  fiftieth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  exposing  its  convex  side  to  the 


Pacific  Ocean.  Behind  it  is  an  inner  sea, 
nearly  a  third  of  which  is  bounded  by 
what  was  formerly  Korea  and  is  now  the 
Japanese  province  of  Chosen.  Beyond 
that,  toward  the  interior  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  lies  Manchuria.  To  the  north 
of  Chosen  is  the  Russian  territory  of  Si- 
beria, near  the  southern  limit  of  which  is 
the  traditionally  northerly  port  of  Vladi- 
vostok. •  So  long  as  the  continental  shore 
of  this  inner  sea  is  not  under  Japanese  in- 
fluence, the  hereditary  islands  of  the  em- 
pire may  be  menaced  on  the  inner  side, 
much  as  on  a  petty  scale  Long  Island 
would  be  by  a  hostile  power  in  southern 
Connecticut.  The  annexation  of  Korea 
considerably  diminished  this  danger;  the 
command  of  the  Siberian  coast  to  about 
the  fiftieth  degree  of  northern  latitude 
would  avert  it.  For  defensive  purposes, 
the  frontier  of  Japan,  inevitably  consider- 
able from  the  fact  that  her  native  terri- 
tory consists  of  frequently  indented  isl- 
ands, would  be  shortened  to  the  least 
practicable  limit.  On  the  north  the  islands 
would  closely  approach  the  continent  of 
Asia.  On  the  east  and  the  south  they 
would  present  a  fairly  compact  curved 
front  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  west, 
they  would  be  defended,  as  they  already 
are,  by  the  peninsula  of  Korea,  or  Chosen, 
protecting  from  attack  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  inner  sea;  and  finally  by  a 
continental  line  which  should  include 
portions  of  Manchuria  and  of  southeast- 
ern Siberia.  This  territory,  furthermore, 
would  afi'ord  abundant  and  permanent 
means  of  subsistence  for  the  population 
needful  to  defend  the  secular  indepen- 
dence of  the  Empire.  And,  if  we  may  per- 
mit ourselves  the  conjecture,  not  a  few 
loyal  Japanese,  once  possessed  of  it, 
might  be  tempted  to  seclude  their  nation 
again,  as  it  was  secluded  by  leyasu  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  I. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  occupation  of 
Formosa  may  at  this  moment  be  regarded 
as  a  weakening  extension  of  the  frontier 
which  war  might  compel  Japan  to  defend. 
If  the  Philippines  should  come  into  her 
possession,  the  extension  of  this  frontier 
would  be  greatly  increased.  As  for  Ha- 
waii and  California  or  the  Western  coast 
of  Mexico,  they  would  clearly  stretch  the 
problem  of  defense  to  the  point  of  break- 
ing.   Should  an  attempt  to  seize  and  to 
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retain  any  of  these  regions  become  neces- 
sary to  protect  Japan  from  invasion, 
Japan  might  perhaps  be  expected  to  make 
it.  She  may  be  expected  to  take  any 
measures  defensively  unavoidable.  The 
thing  to  keep  in  mind,  however,  is  that  as 
a  matter  of  national  temper  she  would  do 
so  very  reluctantly.  Her  national  desire, 
instinctively  different  from  any  familiar 
to  modern  Europe,  is  to  make  her  line  of 
defense  as  compact  as  she  can. 

Defensive  considerations,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  compelled  her,  with  this  delib- 
erate purpose  in  view,  to  extend  her  in- 
fluence across  the  inner  sea.  To  any 
Western  mind,  this  looks  both  aggressive 
and  threatening.  What  is  more,  there  can 
hardly  be  much  question  that  the  multi- 
plex contact  with  the  West  forced  on 
Japan  by  recent  historical  circumstances 
has  had  at  least  a  temporary  effect  on  the 
temper  of  the  country.  The  number  of 
Japanese  who  have  been  directly  exposed 
during  their  most  sensitive  years  to  West- 
ern influences  is  very  great;  indirectly. 
Western  influences  have  had  more  or  less 
effect  on  almost  every  subject  of  the  Mi- 
kado. Something  of  the  Western  impulse 
of  aggression  must  here  and  there  have 
implanted  itseff  among  the  Japanese 
people.  So  far  as  this  has  been  the  case, 
it  has  doubtless  modified  the  ancestral 
and  purely  defensive  inipulse  of  the  na- 
tion. The  wonder  is,  however,  not  that 
this  modification  exists,  but  rather  that, 
for  all  her  external  modernity,  Japan  still 
retains  so  much  of  her  ancient  character. 
If  you  are  disposed  to  doubt  this,  ponder 
on  the  story  of  General  Nogi  and  on  the 
reverence  which  his  countrymen,  high  and 
low,  pay  to  his  shrine. 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  if  Japan  be 
treated  with  due  consideration  there  is  no 
present  reason  for  regarding  her  trans- 
formation into  modern  guise  as  a  serious 
menace  to  Europe  and  America.  Due 
consideration,  however,  demands  on  their 
part  frank  recognition  of  at  least  three 
facts  which  they  have  hitherto  been  dis- 
posed to  disregard.  To  begin  with,  the 
'highly  individual  civilization  of  Japan  is 
in  many  respects — particularly  as  it  af- 
fects manners  and  morals — finer  and  more 
sensitive  than  ours.  When  any  occasion 
arises  for  dealings  with  Japan,  therefore, 


all  foreigners  should  be  more  than  punc- 
tihous  in  the  manner  of  courtesy.  What 
is  really  only  rude  thoughtlessness  may 
often  present  itself  to  the  Japanese  mind 
as  a  deliberate  affront.  We  need  only  re- 
member the  disputes  which  have  occurred 
about  anti-Japanese  legislation  on  the 
Pacific  coast  to  be  reminded  of  the  dan- 
gers which  hover  here.  The  terms  of 
American  public  speech  occasionally  take 
shapes  which  would  be  held  mannerless 
even  by  the  more  polite  sort  of  Europeans. 
In  this  case  a  policy  analogous  to  that  of 
leyasu,  who  desired  to  protect  his  coun- 
try from  alien  incursion,  was  sometimes 
set  forth  in  language  properly  applicable 
only  to  the  scum  of  the  earth.  The  con- 
sequent resentment  aroused  among  the 
better  sort  of  Japanese,  to  whom  the 
policy  might  probably  have  been  made 
not  only  comprehensible  but  even  accept- 
able, sometimes  came  near  straining  long 
and  loyal  personal  friendships. 

In  the  second  place,  this  very  fact 
should  freshly  impress  on  us  another. 
The  longer  any  European  or  American 
has  known  the  Japanese,  the  less,  as  a 
rule,  he  finds  himself  able  instantly  to 
foresee  their  emotional  reactions.  Here 
any  detail  were  only  distracting.  We 
should  not  be  ourselves  if  we  were  not 
the  spiritual  heirs  of  a  civilization  first 
evident  in  primal  Greece;  then  made  im- 
perial by  the  passing  power  of  Rome; 
then  impregnated  with  the  Hebrew  tradi- 
tion which  grew  into  Catholic  Christian- 
ity; then  broken  by  the  Dark  Ages;  then 
splendid  in  the  centuries  of  the  cathedrals 
and  the  Crusades;  then  modified  by  the 
culture  of  the  Renaissance,  by  the  relig- 
ious disputes  which  centre  about  the  Ref- 
ormation, by  the  political  revolutions  of 
the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, and  finally  by  those  recurrent 
surges  of  social  reform  which  marked  the 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
which  now  make  democracy  the  watch- 
word of  the  Western  world.  For  better 
or  worse,  this  is  our  ancestral  history. 
The  Japanese  would  not  be  themselves, 
meanwhile,  if  they  were  not  the  heirs  of 
their  own  Asiatic  civilization,  uninter- 
rupted since  the  days  of  Periclean  Athens. 
Such  a  difference  as  is  involved  in  these 
twenty-five  or  thirty  centuries  of  diverse 
ancestral  experience  goes  deep.     Neither 
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the  Japanese  nor  we  could  truly  be  our- 
selves if  either  could  fully  understand  the 
spiritual  impulses  of  the  other  without 
great,  and  sometimes  perplexed,  imagina- 
tive eflfort. 

In  the  third  place,  always  admitting 
the  possible  dangers  of  misunderstanding 
which  must  lurk  beneath  divergencies  of 
courtesy  and  diverse  ancestral  traditions, 
we  of  the  West  and  particularly  we  of 
America  should  generously  recognize  the 
only  material  conditions  by  which  the  in- 
•  tegral  independence  of  Japan  can  securely 
be  preserved  and  defended.  To  maintain 
the  unbroken  traditions  of  her  national 
history,  she  needs  some  such  freedom  to 
prevent  dangerous  encroachments  in  Asia 
as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  claimed  for 
the  United  States  throughout  both  Amer- 
ican continents.  Deny  her  this,  and  you 
threaten  her  life. 

When  Germany  established  a  sphere  of 
influence,  or  whatever  the  proper  term 
may  be,  in  the  region  of  Kiao-chao,  and 
began  to  develop  the  port  of  Tsing-tao, 
some  such  denial  was  irhplicitly  made. 
The  growth  of  German  power  which  there 
began  might  fairly  have  been  regarded  as 
cancerously  fatal  to  any  native  Asiatic 
dominion.  Here  was  reason  enough  for 
Japan  to  declare  herself  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies,  and  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  the 
political  surgery  which  she  presently  per- 
formed.   Something  similar  will  be  true 


at  any  moment  when  the  manifold  treason 
of  Russia  admits  German  domination  in 
the  region  of  Vladivostok.  So  far,  we 
touch  only  on  matters  of  the  body.  The 
whole  history  of  German  warfare  since  the 
rape  of  Belgium  carries  us  far  deeper,  or 
far  higher.  What  it  threatens  is  not  only 
the  body  but  the  spirit.  Submit  to  it,  or 
suffer  the  contagion  of  it,  and  you  yield 
yourself  up  to  those  powers  of  unright- 
eousness which  East  and  West  alike  have 
personified  as  the  devil. 

Here  at  last  we  recur  to  the  propagan- 
da so  reverently  and  beautifully  begun 
by  the  lord  abbot  of  the  Chionin  Tem- 
ple. For  once  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  cause  of  righteousness  and  the  im- 
memorial traditions  of  his  most  venerable 
of  modern  countries  are  wonderfully  at 
one.  To  him,  doubtless,  the  spiritual 
phase  of  the  matter  seems  paramount. 
To  a  mind  like  his,  indeed,  our  effort  to 
supplement  his  work  by  historical  con- 
siderations may  appear  unworthy.  In 
human  existence,  however,  nothing  can 
quite  disentangle  body  and  spirit;  and 
our  Western  world  understands  mostly 
the  terms  of  the  body.  Admitting  this, 
even  he,  should  these  words  ever  come  to 
his  notice,  may  perhaps  graciously  per- 
ceive that  in  our  rude  Western  way  we 
have  attempted  to  promote  the  ends  he 
seeks — freedom  for  the  spirit  of  righteous- 
ness and  freedom  for  Japan. 


A    SPRIG    OF    ROSEMARY 

By  Amy  Lowell 

I  CANNOT  see  your  face. 

When  I  think  of  you. 

It  is  your  hands  which  I  see. 

Your  hands, 

Sewing, 

Holding  a  book, 

Resting  for  a  moment  on  the  sill  of  a  window. 

My  eyes  keep  always  the  sight  of  your  hands, 

But  my  heart  holds  the  sound  of  your  voice. 

And  the  soft  brightness  which  is  your  soul. 


THE    FARMER   AND  THREE-DOLLAR  WHEAT 


Bv  Charles   Moreau 


Harger 


IX  farmers  stood  near  their 
wheat-wagons  at  a  Middle 
West  co-operative  elevator 
waiting  to  ''weigh  in" 
their  loads  of  grain.  The 
scales  were  out  of  order 
and  they  gathered  in  a  little  group  dis- 
cussing the  wheat  situation,  the  subject 
uppermost  in  their  minds.  Each  wagon 
held  50  bushels  or  more — a  clean  $100  a 
load  at  the  price  paid  at  that  station. 

"It's  not  enough,  compared  with  other 
things,"  declared  Jim  Haywood.  Like 
his  neighbors,  he  was  fairly  successful, 
take  it  one  year  with  another,  and  a  hard 
worker.  ''The  government  took  money 
out  of  my  pocket  and  hurt  nobody  else 
when  it  fixed  the  price  of  wheat,  and  I 
can't  see  that  it  was  right.'' 

"But  $2  a  bushel  is  a  good  figure,"'  in- 
terrupted Sandy  McRae,  noted  for  his 
thriftiness.  "I  hauled  wheat  here  in  the 
summer  of  19 14  for  64  cents  a  bushel. 
Two  dollars  is  good  money." 

"Maybe  it  is,"  continued  Jim,  "but 
that  don't  answer  it.  You've  got  money 
in  the  bank.  Suppose  you  were  like  me. 
Suppose  you  were  in  debt  $3,000  on  a 
160-acre  farm,  had  onlv  a  fair  amount  of 
live  stock,  barely  enough  implements,  and 
for  two  years  had  only  broke  even  be- 
cause of  crop  failures.  You  raised  100 
acres  of  wheat  last  season,  averaging  18 
bushels  to  the  acre  and  of  good  grade. 
Figuring  up,  it  had  cost  you  $300  for  the 
seed,  $4  a  day  for  harvest  hands,  10 
cents  a  bushel  for  threshing,  and  was 
worth  at  the  elevator  $2.75  a  bushel — 
it  might  even  go  to  $3  a  little  later. 
Deducting  your  expense,  you  could  fig- 
ure for  your  labor  and  use  of  the  land  a 
return  of  $4,000 — and  it  would  look 
mighty  good  to  you.  Then  one  morning 
came  news  that  the  government  had 
fixed  the  price  of  wheat  at  S2  a  bushel 
at  your  market,  wiping  out  $1,350  of  your 
income.  How  would  you  feel  about  it?" 
That  was  what  happened  to  the  wheat 
farmer  in  the  autumn  of  191 7,  and  for 
nine  months  he  has  endeavored  to  recon- 
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cile  his  financial  disappointment  with  his 
patriotism.  All  this  time  he  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  flood  of  news  and  editorial 
comment  ranging  from  laudation  to 
abuse.  Because  he  accepted  the  nation's 
dictum  without  starting  organized  op- 
position he  has  been  heralded  as  a  phi 
lanthropist;  because  he  questioned  the 
justice  of  the  regulation  he  has  been 
railed  at  as  a  profiteer. 

Were  it  merely  a  matter  of  that  one 
crop,  the  agitation  would  already  have 
passed  into  history,  for  a  new  harvest  is 
here.  But  from  that  same  farmer  must 
come  a  large  part  of  the  foodstuffs  for 
the  Allies  and  upon  him  depends  the 
number  of  wheat  less  days  we  shall  have 
in  the  winter  of  1919-20.  Never  before 
has  the  American  farmer  been  held  re- 
sponsible for  -the  season's  return.  He 
has  sown  little  or  much  as  conditions 
favored;  weather  the  world  over  aver- 
aged the  yield;  transportation  equalized 
the  supply,  and  the  nations  were  fed. 
Now  it  is  vitally  important  whether  or  not 
he  decides  to  sow  an  increased  acreage. 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
sowing  next  fall?"  put  in  Miles  Minter, 
whose  farm  joined  Sandy's  on  the  east. 
"Going  to  put  in  more  or  less?" 

''Haven't  decided  yet,"  was  the  reply, 
"but  I  suppose  I'll  do  about  the  same  as 
usual.  I'm  not  kicking  on  the  govern- 
ment and  am  willing  to  help  the  war — 
but  I  don't  think  the  wheat  farmer  should 
be  the  only  one  regulated.  There's  plenty 
of  others  need  it." 

"Last  fall  I  wanted  to  be  patriotic," 
added  Squire  Ta3dor,  who  had  been 
quietly  Hstening,  "and  besides  the  price 
looked  good — it  was  $2.80  at  one  time — 
and  we  were  guaranteed  $2;  so  I  put  in 
an  extra  80  acres.  Half  of  it  winter 
killed.  Don't  think  I  will  sow  quite  so 
much  this  year — my  boy  has  gone  to  the 
army  and  it's  some  job  to  get  a  hired 
man  these  times.  Besides,  there's  other 
crops  that  pay  better.  Wheat  at  $2  a 
bushel  here  isn't  any  bonanza,  but  I'll 
do  all  I  can,  I'll  tell  you  that." 
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"So  will  I,"  agreed  Haywood,  ''but 
you  can't  make  me  believe  that  it's  fair 
to  pick  out  the  wheat  farmer  and  regu- 
late his  crop — without  helping  him  to  get 
his  implements  on  a  basis  of  his  wheat 
price — and  not  touch  the  cotton-grower. 
Treat  us  all  alike.  Why  should  the 
wheat-raiser  be  the  goat?"  The  others 
nodded  approvingly.  Jim  had  summar- 
ized the  attitude  of  the  average  producer 
of  the  Middle  West. 

Yet  the  situation  of  to-day  is  acute. 
Since  1902  the  average  annual  wheat 
yield  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  government  estimate,  has  been  705,- 
000,000  bushels;  once,  1915,  we  raised 
over  1,000,000,0000  bushels;  this  year's 
crop  is  estimated  at  800,000,000  to  850,- 
000,000  bushels — it  may  show  somewhat 
more '  when  final  threshing  reports  are 
available.  Allowing  for  domestic  con- 
sumption 450,000,000  bushels,  slightly 
less  than  the  average  (which  might  be  re- 
duced by  strict  economy  and  large  use 
of  substitutes  to  400,000,000  bushels), 
leaves  us  a  surplus  of  some  400,000,000 
to  450,000,000  bushels,  not  counting  90,- 
000,000  bushels  for  seed.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  history  none  is  carried  over; 
food  administration  orders  ha^'e  cleaned 
the  bins  and  granaries  and  we  start  the 
new  season  with  a  sole  dependence  on  the 
crop  just  come  to  maturity.  It  exceeds 
last  year's  attainments,  but  is  not  nearly 
sufficient  for  the  Allied  world's  needs. 

Undismayed  by  the  loss  of  12,000,000 
acres  of  his  seeding  the  year  before,  last 
autumn  the  farmer  increased  his  winter 
wheat  acreage  2,000,000  acres;  the  spring 
wheat  area  also  showed  an  increase, 
neither  reaching  the  hoped-for  propor- 
tions, though  their  total  set  a  new  high 
record.  Owing  to  drought  in  the  high- 
plains  country,  5,700,000  acres  failed, 
representing  not  only  loss  of  seed  but 
of  weary  days  of  toil.  In  Kansas  alone 
3,000,000  acres  were  abandoned,  one- 
third  of  its  acreage.  Since  1899  an 
average  of  11.5  per  cent  of  the  sowing 
each  year  has  been  a  failure,  reaching  as 
high  as  20.5  per  cent  in  191 2,  and  31  per 
cent  in  1916. 

Every  farmer  knows  as  he  starts  his 
plough  that  raising  grain  is  a  speculation. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  winter  wheat. 
Beginning  with  the  investment  in  seed 


and  labor,  the  venture  runs  the  gauntlet 
of  weather  for  six  months  before  its 
promise  is  established.  Too  much  freez- 
ing and  thawing  may  be  its  ruin;  drought 
and  high  winds  may  sweep  the  fields 
bare;  spring  has  in  wait  the  damage  by 
fly,  and  even  at  harvest  always  is  present 
the  possibihty  of  rains  to  rust  the  grain 
and  rot  the  shocks.  For  eight  months 
the  farmer,  watching  his  fields  anxiously, 
is  visited  alternately  by  hopes  and  fears. 
The  recompense  is  that  once  gathered  it 
represents  ready  money  "all  in  a  lump," 
a  reward  for  the  period  of  uncertainty. 
Then,  too,  if  the  early  months  of  the  sea- 
son are  unpropitious  there  exists  the 
possibility  of  abandoning  unfruitful  fields 
in  spring  and  replanting  to  new  crops,  re- 
couping to  some  extent  expenses  that 
have  been  wasted, 

•  It  is  this  constant  gamble  with  the  ele- 
ments that  makes  e\'ery  crop  a  venture 
into  the  unknown.  Take  the  specific  in- 
stance of  one  tenant  farmer  out  in  the 
Middle  West.  He  sold  from  his  fields 
last  fall  $4,750  worth  of  wheat,  but  for 
three  years  preceding  he  had  not  har- 
vested the  seed.  It  took  all  the  crop's 
profit  to  make  good  his  losses.  Another 
young  farmer  sowed  80  acres  of  wheat  in 
the  fall  of  1 91 6 — it  was  a  complete  fail- 
ure because  of  drought.  He  replanted  to 
corn  in  the  spring;  that  also  failed;  wheat 
again  in  the  fall  of  191 7,  and  last  spring 
the  field  was  plowed  once  more  and  put 
to  corn.  Those  are  experiences  that  go 
to  reduce  the  average  of  the  farmer's 
profits. 

Now,  new  considerations  enter.  We 
need  for  the  coming  season  much  more 
acreage  than  this — far  more  than  has  ever 
been  sown.  With  war  conditions  and  the 
Allies'  demands  pressing  in  constantly 
increasing  intensity,  it  is  a  long  look 
ahead  and  the  farmer  must  determine 
the  outcome. 

He  has  had  ample  time  to  think  about 
it.  Labor  has  been  so  scarce  that  he 
has  spent  extra  hours  afield,  and  while 
riding  up  and  down  the  furrows  on  his 
sulky  plough  has  had  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  developments  of  the  past  few 
months  and  to  map  his  future.  By  a 
devious  road  has  he  approached  his  un- 
exampled prominence  in  the  world's 
vision. 
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WTien,  last  September,  the  price  was 
fixed  below  the  then  current  figure  he 
was  disposed  to  withhold  marketing; 
later,  convinced  that  the  government 
meant  what  it  said,  and  that  no  change 
was  probable,  he  sold  with  moderate 
movement.  Here  and  there  were  hoard- 
ers, but  generally  the  situation  was  ac- 
cepted. 

Partly  the  hesitancy  was  due  to  the 
stabihty  of  the  price.  At  a  good-roads 
meeting  out  in  the  prairie  country  when 
a  speaker  had  dilated  on  the  advantage  of 
hard-surfaced  roads  for  quick  marketing 
of  wheat,  a  husky  farmer  arose  in  the 
rear  of  the  hall.  ''Mister,"  he  inter- 
rupted, "I  can  get  the  same  money  a 
month  from  now  as  to-day — why  hurry  ?  " 
The  audience  applauded,  showing  its 
appreciation  of  the  remark. 

Another  reason  why  the  wheat  owner 
exhibited  no  haste  was  his  ability  to 
finance  his  affairs  without  cashing  in  his 
store.  He  sold  as  he  needed  funds  for 
the  every-day  wants  of  the  farm  and  fam- 
ily. So  marketing  dragged  along  through 
the  winter;  threats  of  requisitioning  had 
slight  effect  in  bringing  out  the  grain 
locked  away  in  the  farmer's  modern 
safety-deposit  vault — circular  zinc  gran- 
aries set  like  little  fortresses  in  the  fields. 
Particularly  was  this  true  in  the  North- 
west, the  Dakotas,  and  Minnesota.  De- 
spite the  urgency  of  the  times  1 7  per  cent 
of  the  191 7  crop  remained  in  the  farmers' 
hands  on  March  i,  a  larger  percentage 
than  on  March  i,  191 7. 

Meanwhile  farmers'  organizations  were 
adopting  resolutions  declaring  the  estab- 
lished price  at  central  markets — $2.20  a 
bushel,  minus  freight  from  interior  points 
— too  low.  It  meant  $2  a  bushel  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  wheat  belt,  and  then 
only  for  grain  of  high  grade.  Delegations 
went  to  Washington  to  present  the  matter 
to  ]\Ir.  Hoover,  and  the  President  was 
•  bombarded  with  letters  and  telegrams 
from  governors  and  other  prominent  citi- 
zens of  the  grain  States. 

Congress  had  guaranteed  a  price  of  $2 
a  bushel  for  the  1918  crop;  the  President 
by  proclamation  this  spring  fixed  it  at 
$2.20  at  central  markets,  the  same  as  for 
191 7.  Bills  were  introduced  in  Congress 
making  it  $2.50  to  $2.75.  All  this  left 
things  as  unsatisfactory  as  before.     In 


the  East  the  consumer  declared  that  the 
increased  price  proposed  meant  $3  a 
barrel  more  for  flour  and  that  the  farmer 
was  a  slacker;  in  the  West  the  farmer  as- 
serted that,  because  of  the  increased  cost 
of  production,  $2.50  was  no  more  than 
$2. 20  had  been  six  months  before  and 
that  actually  he  ought  to  have  S3  to  be 
on  a  par  with  producers  of  other  food- 
stuffs and  the  cotton  grower. 

Reams  of  statistics  have  been  pre- 
sented to  show  the  cost  per  bushel  of 
raising  wheat.  The  truth  is  that  on  no 
two  farms  is  it  the  same.  Land  values, 
soil  conditions,  methods  of  tillage,  the 
fortune  of  weather  and  rainfall  all  enter 
into  the  computation.  Ten  years  ago 
figures  gathered  from  hundreds  of  farmers 
by  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
gave  the  average  cost  at  $7.51  an  acre. 
Those  were  the  days  of  minimum  expense. 
Probably  to-day  it  is  more  than  twice 
that  estimate.  If  the  acre  yield  be  well 
above  the  average,  comes  a  liberal  return. 
But  if  the  yield  be  light  or  the  quality 
inferior,  thus  reducing  the  value — and 
farmers  have  complained  bitterly  of  de- 
ductions made  during  the  past  season 
because  of  low  grades  given  their  product 
— the  producer  may  receive  scarcely 
enough  to  meet  his  investment.  The 
farmer  never  knows  until  the  last  load  is 
hauled  to  market  what  his  crop  will  net. 
The  consumer  sees  only  the  size  of  the 
loaf  and  fails  to  consider  the  long  process 
intervening  between  the  sowing  of  seed 
and  the  baking  of  bread. 

Curious  have  been  some  of  the  psycho- 
logical effects  of  price  fixing.  Heretofore 
the  seeker  after  information  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  fields  was  met  by  dubi- 
ousness. Every  farmer  minimized  the 
conditions,  believing  that  exuberant  re- 
ports would  depress  prices.  The  country 
editor  who  in  his  desire  to  say  good  words 
for  the  community  predicted  bursting 
granaries  was  declared  to  be  in  league 
with  speculators  planning  to  benefit  by 
market  fluctuations.  So  market  news 
was  filled  from  January  to  June  with 
grave  forebodings  as  to  the  effect  of  frost 
and  fly,  wind  and  weevil.  This  season, 
eager  to  make  the  best  possible  show- 
ing of  service  and  knowing  that  prices 
would  not  be  affected,  cheer  and  hope- 
fulness were    apparent  and   the  farmer 
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put  the  best  face  possible  on  the  situa- 
tion. 

Another  factor  has  been  prominent  in 
the  farmer's  mind  all  these  months — the 
growing  cost  of  his  equipment.  Starting 
with  the  sowing  of  the  crop  and  ending 
with  marketing,  he  has  seen  every  ex- 
pense item  advance  beyond  precedent. 
According  to  a  statement  by  a  committee 
representing  the  whole  implement  indus- 
try, between  19 14  and  1918  tractors  have 
risen  a  maximum  of  60  per  cent  in  price; 
spreaders  and  binders,  70  per  cent;  mow- 
ers, 76  per  cent;  ploughs,  93  per  cent;  and 
cultivators,  98  per  cent.  The  farmers 
assert  that  the  prices  are  really  higher 
than  this  would  indicate;  those  of  the 
Middle  West,  for  example,  furnishing  in- 
formation that  a  header  which  once  cost 
$150  there  now  costs  $325;  a  binder  for- 
merly $125  is  now  $250;  a  plough  which 
once  sold  for  $55  now  sells  for  $120;  and 
a  wagon  which  formerly  was  priced  at 
$65  is  now  $135.  The  farmer  who  puts 
up  a  woven- ware  fence  must  pay  152  per 
cent  more  for  steel  than  in  1914,  and  no 
per  cent  more  for  his  fence-posts.  The 
cost  of  fertilizer  has  risen  in  some  in- 
stances by  600  per  cent.  Whereas  binder 
twine  could  be  purchased  a  few  years 
ago  at  8  cents  a  pound,  its  price  for  1918 
was  fixed  by  Mr.  Hoover  at  from  26  to 
29  cents,  according  to  quality.  Prepared 
feeds  for  dairy  and  poultry-farms  have 
increased  in  cost  more  than  100  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  labor  also  has  risen  stead- 
ily. In  191 2  the  farmer  could  obtain  a 
hired  man,  giving  him  board  and  bed,  for 
$25  a  month,  or  about  half  of  what  is  now 
demanded.  A  day-laborer  will  expect  to 
earn,  in  the  Middle  West,  fully  $75  a 
month  during  the  crop  year;  and  whereas 
this  day-labor  was  formerly  quite  willing 
to  work  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  or  even 
from  sunup  to  sundown,  he  now  balks 
at  more  than  nine  hours'  work.  Threshers 
in  the  Middle  West  are  talking  a  charge 
of  15  to  20  cents  a  bushel  for  their  ser- 
vice, a  direct  deduction  from  the  price 
to  be  received  for  the  grain.  As  he 
starts  on  his  plans  for  the  coming  year, 
the  labor  condition  will  be  more  serious 
than  ever  in  his  history.  Every  draft  call 
takes  thousands  of  sons  from  the  farm, 
and  many  a  father  is  left  almost  alone  to 
carry  on  work  for  which  formerly  he  had 


strong,  young  helpers — and  he  must  pay 
the  wages  asked  or  let  his  fields  go  un- 
tilled.  If  forced  to  borrow  funds  with 
which  to  employ  men  or  to  purchase  ma- 
chinery, he  must  pay  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest— even  the  Federal  Loan  system 
having  recently  advanced  its  rate  from 
5  to  55^  per  cent. 

All  these  factors  enter  into  the  business 
of  the  farm.  The  overhead  expense  must 
be  met,  whether  or  not  the  crop  is  a  suc- 
cess. The  consumer  replies  that  if  the 
farmer  is  not  satisfied  he  may  sell  out  at 
a  good  figure — and  too  many  are  doing 
that  very  thing  or  turning  their  land  over 
to  tenants. 

But  that  is  not  the  question.  Our- 
selves and  our  allies  must  have  wheat. 
What  is  the  farmer  going  to  do  about  it 
the  coming  autumn  ?  He  considers  other 
crops.  Corn,  for  instance,  has  been  as 
high  as  $1.90  a  bushel;  late  in  spring  it 
was  $1.50  a  bushel.  With  its  price  un- 
regulated, a  60-bushel  crop  would  return 
$75  to  $100  an  acre.  Alfalfa  sold  as  high 
as  $29  a  ton  last  winter,  and  three  to 
five  tons  are  gathered  in  a  season. 
Though  in  191 7  the  average  wheat  yield 
of  the  whole  country  was  15.2  bushels,  it 
reached  in  19 16  only  13.2  bushels;  in 
19 1 5  it  was  16.3.  Through  a  period  of 
years  the  average  has  been  14.7  bushels. 
At  $2  a  bushel  on  the  farm,  this  means 
$29.40  an  acre,  no  more,  no  less.  He  can 
figure  the  cost  to  a  few  cents — so  much  for 
labor,  seed,  harvesting,  hauling,  interest 
on  his  investment,  insurance  against  hail 
and  fire.  The  reverse  is  that  if  peace 
is  declared  the  price  level  of  other  farm 
products  will  fall  and  he  will  receive  for 
his  wheat  the  government  guarantee, 
making  it  more  profitable  than  other 
crops — at  the  expense  of  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States.  Thus  it  is  possible 
that  if  war  ceases  within  a  year,  while 
the  price  has  been  for  a  time  kept  below 
the  mark  it  would  have  reached  in  a  free 
market,  the  period  of  guarantee  may 
show  about  the  same  total  result  as  in  an 
unregulated  market. 

It  is  unfair  to  consider  the  farmer's 
position  as  an  exhibition  of  greed.  He 
bases  his  claims  on  comparisons.  He  ad- 
mits that  the  established  figure  is  a  good 
price;  four  years  ago  it  would  have  real- 
ized all  his  dreams  of  agricultural  afilu- 
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ence.  Just  preceding  the  war,  out  in  the 
Central  West,  he  hauled  wheat  to  market 
for  60  to  68  cents  a  bushel.  But  he  was 
buying  labor,  farming  implements,  and 
family  supplies  cheap.  Compared  with 
other  crops,  he  was  probably  obtaining  as 
much  return  from  wheat  as  from  any 
other  produce  of  his  farm.  From  this 
level,  in  the  winter  of  1916-17,  because 
of  our  own  small  crop  and  the  demands 
of  the  Allies,  wheat  sky-rocketed  to  the 
unheard-of  mark  of  $3.25  a  bushel  and 
was  only  a  Httle  lower  at  the  beginning 
of  the  191 7  ploughing.  States  like  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  Kansas,  and  Iowa 
rode  on  the  crest  of  war-time  prosperity. 
It  was  the  wheat-farmers'  first  real  in- 
nings in  a  generation.  The  effect  was 
logical  and  immediate.  Kansas,  for  in- 
stance, which  had  been  reaping  from 
4,000,000  to  6,000,000  acres,  invested 
$15,000,000  in  seed  and  before  the  drills 
finished  their  rounds  they  had  covered 
9,000,000  acres.  Other  States  increased 
their  acreage  similarly.  Partly  it  was  in 
response  to  patriotic  appeal,  but  chiefly 
because  the  farmer  saw  in  it  a  greater 
income  than  from  any  other  crop  he  could 
produce,  considering  the  price  level  then 
existing. 

The  truth  is  that  the  wheat-farmer  is 
neither  a  profiteer  nor  entirely  seK-sac- 
rificing.  He  is  in  business  to  earn  for 
himself  and  his  family  a  living  and  to  lay 
aside  something  for  old  age.  He  is  not 
a  plutocrat — the  farm-mortgage  debt  of 
the  United  States  is  nearly  $4,000,000,- 
000.  His  prosperity  has  flourished  in 
proportion  to  his  expenditure  of  labor 
and  brains.  Success  and  failure  mingle  in 
every  community.  His  income  during 
the  war  period  has  been  unquestionably 
the  greatest  in  his  history  because  the 
price  level  of  his  products  has  been  high. 
But  so  has  the  income  of  other  business 
men.  His  returns  have  been  exaggerated 
because  the  products  of  the  farm  are 
visible.  His  neighbors  know  almost  to  the 
dollar  what  he  receives  for  his  year's  toil. 
He  must  meet  the  rising  expenses  of  his 
farm.  If  he  raise  corn  and  rye  and  oats 
instead  of  wheat  it  wull  be  because  he  feels 
that  he  can  secure  a  larger  income  thus, 
and  his  duty  to  his  family  demands  that 
he  undertake  those  things  most  promising 
and  not  because  he  is  unpatriotic. 


Abuse  will  not  change  the  farmer's 
mind.  Criticism  will  not  induce  greater 
effort.  Fully  independent  and  confident 
of  his  position,  the  man  on  the  plough  is 
thinking  things  out  for  himself.  Daily 
papers  are  left  at  the  mail-box  of  nearly 
every  rural  home,  and  their  readers  are 
as  well  informed  of  the  progress  of  world 
affairs  as  the  dweller  on  city  streets. 
They  draw  their  conclusions  as  to  the  op- 
portunities and  accomplishments  of  other 
lines  of  business. 

Here  and  there  are  communities  w^here 
indifference  to  the  nation's  needs  seems 
to  exist,  but  on  analysis  it  will  generally 
be  found  it  is  merely  an  expression  of  firm 
conviction  that  wheat  alone  should  not 
have  had  a  price  established  by  govern- 
mental action.  The  solution  wdll  come 
through  such  readjustment  as  will  appeal 
to  the  business  judgment  of  these  pro- 
ducers, who  after  all  understand  fully  the 
exigency  of  the  world's  demands  and  can 
do  much  to  relieve  it.  Generally,  how- 
ever, over  the  agricultural  States  is  a 
sound  Americanism  eager  to  uphold  the 
hands  of  the  country.  It  is  not  effusive. 
No  parades  pass  the  farm,  no  banners  or 
bunting  decorate  the  country  highways, 
no  bands  are  playing.  Amid  the  quiet  of 
the  broad  fields  the  worker  must  visual- 
ize the  panoply  of  w^ar. 

Considered  merely  from  the  material 
side  it  is  business  sagacity  for  the  aver- 
age farmer  to  raise  wheat,  for  the  sowing 
occupies  months  when  there  is  no  other 
work  pressing.  Possibly  fortune  may 
smile  and  the  yield  may  reach  25,  30,  or 
35  bushels — as  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  have  done — with  the  resultant 
larger  return.  If  winter  be  unpropitious, 
always  is  there  the  chance  of  replanting 
to  spring  crops.  Besides,  the  farm  coun- 
try would  be  a  strange  place  with  no 
emerald  carpet  spread  in  winter  over 
rolling  prairies,  with  no  golden  glory 
shimmering  in  summer  days.  The  yel- 
low and  green  of  the  wheat  are  the  high 
lights  of  the  farm  landscape.  They  are 
painted  for  three-fourths  of  the  year — 
and  there  is  a  pot  of  real  gold  at  the  sea- 
son's end. 

We  should  not  forget  that  any  ma- 
terial increase  in  the  wheat  must  be  at 
the  expense  of  other  food  crops  unless  we 
place  new  soil  in  cultivation.    To  do  this 
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costs  money,  and  no  better  expenditure 
could  be  made  from  our  war  chest  than 
developing  raw  lands,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada,  and  bringing  them 
into  productiveness  not  alone  for  war 
times  but  for  the  future  in  which  the 
world  will  still  call  for  bread.  Steadily 
for  a  half  decade  our  wheat  surplus  has 
dwindled.  With  America's  constantly 
increasing  population  and  the  vanishing 
of  cheap  land  for  the  new  settler  an  over- 
supply  seems  far  distant. 

Much  merit  attaches  also  to  the  pro- 
posal to  provide  a  bonus  to  the  producer 
who  sows  wheat,  but  finds  barren  fields 
at  the  end  of  winter.  Were  the  farmer 
assured  that  under  such  conditions  he 
would  receive  back  the  cost  of  his  en- 
deavor, say  $5  an  acre,  he  wduld  culti- 
vate millions  of  acres  that  may  stand  idle 
because  of  lack  of  capital  with  which  to 
buy  seed  and  hire  labor.  Such  a  guarantee 
and  the  utilization  of  every  possible  acre 
of  raw  land  that  can  be  added  to  our 
wheat-growing  area  point  one  way  to 
more  bushels.  In  that  direction  lies  a 
path  to  elimination  of  the  wheatless  meal 
and  sustenance  of  our  fighting  forces. 

The  farmer  is  not  grieving  over  the 
price  of  wheat.  That  is  merely  one  in- 
cident in  the  complicated  and  sometimes 
baffling  business  of  farm  operation. 
Though  the  most  potent  influence  for 
extra  exertion — and  $3  a  bushel  would 
undoubtedly  inspire  some  increased  acre- 
age— many  others  enter  his  plans  and 
purposes.  He  will  not  forget  his  disap- 
pointment, but  will  carry  on  his  farm  as 
before.  His  equipment  is  no  better  than 
in  1 91 7;  labor  is  more  difflcult  to  obtain; 
no  promise  of  higher  price  is  present. 
That  he  will  exceed  greatly  last  year's 
sowing,  unless  additional  acres  are  added 
through  the  utilization  of  yet  unbroken 
areas,  by  insurance  in  some  form  against 
loss  or  promise  of  greater  return  in  case 
of  success  seems  improbable.  His  sowing 
will  be  a  straightforward,  businesslike 
procedure,  accompanied  by  the  certainty 
that  if  the  season  be  favorable  he  will  reap 
a  fair  reward  and  have  also  the  satisfac- 
tion of  giving  service. 

What  will  most  influence   the   result 

unfavorably  will  be  the  income  possible 

from  other  crops  where  rival  grains  may 

be  raised  successfully  and  his  inability  to 
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secure  labor.  Full  justice  demands,  in  the 
view  of  most  farmers,  that  if  the  price  of 
wheat  be  fixed  so  should  that  of  other 
competing  products  and  of  the  equipment 
with  which  to  produce  it.  Profiteering  in 
substitutes  for  flour  has  weakened  con- 
fidence in  regulations.  If  corn  and  oats 
and  rye  are  to  have  free  market  and  ex- 
orbitant prices  the  farmer  may  feel  that 
he  is  not  justified  in  making  sacrifices  to 
raise  wheat.  Appeals  to  his  patriotism 
may  in  instances  induce  him  to  do  so; 
expectations  of  early  peace  may  cause 
him  to  look  upon  it  as  a  way  to  sure 
profits,  but  generally  he  is  likely  to  pur- 
sue a  median  course. 

Hence  the  Allies  and  ourselves,  as  the 
situation  now  is,  may  prepare  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  wheat  shortage,  its  extent 
being  modified  as  the  wheat  yield  per  acre 
is  great  or  small,  but  nevertheless  a  short- 
age that  even  an  increase  in  the  estab- 
lished price  per  bushel  would  not  fully 
relieve.  Europe  is  too  busy  with  the 
harvest  of  death  to  produce  its  normal 
supply  of  grain;  American  fields  will  not 
give  abundance  for  all.  If  the  sun  shines 
and  rain  falls  opportunely  we  may  garner 
in  increased  measure,  but  materially 
added  acres  are  not  in  sight — though 
never  before  was  expansion  of  the  fields 
so  sorely  needed.  Prompt  action  toward 
accomplishment  of  larger  return  is  neces- 
sary and  it  must  cover  a  broad  range  of 
readjustment  to  prove  effective. 

The  American  farmers  have  met  every 
war  call  as  fairly  as  any  other  class  of 
citizens.  Lack  of  loyalty  and  of  patriot- 
ism have  been  rare  exceptions.  Isolated 
examples,  exploited  by  the  press,  have 
sometimes  been  the  source  of  sweeping 
conclusions  by  no  means  deserved.  The 
farmer  has  not  shirked  his  part  in  carry- 
ing on  war  work.  In  his  important  duty 
of  furnishing  sustenance  for  the  nation 
and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  his 
financial  integrity  he  has  given  freely  long 
hours  of  toil.  Perhaps  the  nation's  needs 
were  not  so  rapidly  assimilated  on  the 
farms  as  in  the  towns — city  folks  are 
quicker  on  the  trigger — but  as  high  an 
average  of  service  has  come  from  the  ag- 
ricultural States  of  the  Middle  West  as 
from  any  other  section.  Those  commun- 
ities have  always  oversubscribed  their 
full  quotas  to  the  Red  Cross,  have  taken 
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their  assigned  shares  of  the  Liberty 
Loans,  and  every  recurring  appeal  has 
found  greater  wilhngness  to  bear  war's 
burden.  This  spirit  will  lead  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food  for  ourselves,  our  army, 
and  our  allies. 

The  six  farmers  waiting  by  the  ele- 
vator were  types  of  the  wheat-producing 
class,  each  with  a  somewhat  different 
point  of  view  and  each  with  his  own  home 
problems  to  solve.  But  not  a  man  in  the 
group  was  disposed  to  act  in  a  resentful 
spirit  or  with  any  other  inclination  than 


to  help  his  government — though  feehng 
that  he  must  consider  at  the  same  time 
the  welfare  of  his  family  and  himself  and 
that  limitations  of  labor  supply  and  phys- 
ical endurance  surround  him. 

Back  of  all  the  discussion  and  of  the 
imperative  considerations  of  our  strength 
and  safety  this  fundamental  truth  stands: 
The  farmer  has  the  nation's  weal  at  heart 
and  to  the  extent  of  Jiis  ability  will  be  a 
good  soldier,  the  soldier  of  the  wheat- 
field — as  important  to-day  as  the  soldier 
of  the  field  of  battle. 


A    RUNAWAY   WOMAN 

BY    LOUIS    DODGE 

Author  of  "Bonnie  May,"   "Children  of  the  Desert,"  etc. 


XXI 

MANN   IN   A    QUANDARY 


^^^^^^QHERE  was  nothing  to  oc- 
casion comment  in  the  fact 
that  Mann  absented  him- 
self from  the  hotel  the  re- 
mainder of  that  day.  He 
did  not  appear  until 
supper-time,  and  then  he  stayed  about 
the  hostelry  only  long  enough  to  eat  his 
supper.  He  was  gone  the  greater  part  of 
the  evening.  It  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  he  had  obtained  employment 
somewhere. 

When  he  appeared  finally  at  bedtime 
he  went  directly  to  his  room. 

He  was  surprised  and  disappointed  not 
to  find  Susan  there.  She  was  usually  in 
her  place  of  seclusion  by  this  hour  in  the 
evening,  and  while  her  absence  was  not 
at  all  significant,  since  she  was  likely  at 
any  time  to  have  special  duties  to  per- 
form, Mann's  glance  darkened  when  he 
found  that  the  room  was  empty. 

There  were  things  he  felt  he  must  talk 
to  her  about;  there  were  new  readjust- 
ments to  make.  He  felt  that  by  one 
stroke  Mrs.  Royal  had  made  his  presence 
in  the  house  impossible. 

,•»  A  summary  of  the  preceding  chapters  of   "A  Run- 
away Woman  "  appears  on  page  4  of  the  Advertising  pages. 


Yet  when  Susan  came  in,  a  little  while 
later,  she  was  so  full  of  her  own  afifairs 
that  he  decided  not  to  unburden  himself 
immediately,  after  all. 

There  was  a  shadow  in  Susan's  eyes 
when  she  entered  the  room;  and,  though 
she  greeted  him  cordially,  a  brooding 
mood  immediately  took  possession  of  her 
again. 

"Well  .  .  .  out  with  it !"  he  exclaimed 
genially.  "I  can  tell  that  something's 
gone  wrong." 

"It's  only  poor  Royal,"  she  responded 
frankly. 

"What's  the  matter  with  Royal?"  he 
demanded,  with  concentrated  interest. 

"He's  ill.  But  it  isn't  that  alone.  I 
hadn't  seen  him  for  two  days  and  I  spoke 
to  Mrs.  Royal  this  evening.  She  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  not  quite  well,  but  she 
said  there  was  too  much  work  to  be  done 
to  leave  time  for  any  one  to  '  trot  around 
after  him.'  I  found  out  where  his  room 
was  and  went  to  see  him.  I  have  just 
come  from  his  room."  She  paused  as  if 
there  was  nothing  to  add  to  her  brief 
recital. 

"And  what  did  you  find?" 

She  did  not  reply  for  a  long,  thoughtful 
interval.  Then  she  shook  her  head  sadly. 
"He's  feverish,  and  he  hadn't  had  fresh 
water  to  drink  since  noon.     His  supper 
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had  been  placed  on  a  table  by  his  bed; 
but  it  wasn't  appetizing.  I  suppose  he 
might  have  eaten  it,  but  what  he  wants 
.  .  .  Oh,  it  would  have  made  you  weep 
to  see  him.  He  lay  looking  up  at  the 
ceiling,  and  there  was  an  expression  in  his 
eyes  that  I  saw  once  in  the  eyes  of  a  horse 
that  had  been  injured — a  look  that  had 
nothing  in  it  either  of  hope  or  of  fear. 
Just  resignation.  I  went  and  made  some 
toast  for  him,  and  warmed  some  milk, 
and  brought  fresh  water.  I  put  my  hand 
on  his  forehead  to  see  how  much  fever  he 
had.  He  tried  to  thank  me,  but  he 
couldn't  utter  a  word.  His  lips  trembled 
and  tears  came  to  his  eyes.  Then  he 
seized  my  hand  and  held  it  close  against 
his  breast,  and  looked  at  me  as  if  he  were 
frightened — as  if  he  were  looking  into  an 
abyss.  And  when  I  scolded  him  and  told 
him  he  must  eat  his  toast  he  minded  me 
just  like  a  child." 

Mann  sprang  to  his  feet  and  began  pac- 
ing to  and  fro  before  her.  And  then  he 
stopped  abruptly  and  faced  her.  ''Let's 
get  out  of  here !"  he  said. 

She  could  not  understand  his  intensity. 
She  hadn't  any  idea  at  all  of  its  cause. 
She  put  aside  her  thought  of  Royal.  "  I 
mustn't,  just  now,"  she  declared.  "You 
see,  there  is  to  be  something  special  next 
week.  They  call  it  court  week.  There 
are  to  be  lots  of  strangers.  It  will  be  a 
great  opportunity  for  me." 

He  sat  down  and  regarded  her  almost 
blankly.  *'A  great  opportunity?"  he 
echoed.  "A  great  opportunity  to  work 
your  fingers  ofY,  as  I  see  it." 

*'But  I  need  the  training."  She  began 
to  talk  of  her  ambitions.  She  was  full  of 
the  subject — of  wholly  practical  matters, 
of  her  future. 

Mann  listened  to  her  unresponsively. 
He  was  glad  of  the  wholesome,  optimis- 
tic note  that  she  had  struck,  but  he  was 
brooding  over  that  picture  of  Royal,  ill 
and  neglected.  And  little  by  little  he 
was  regarding  Susan  as  if  she  were  farther 
away  from  him  than  ever.  For  the  mo- 
ment he  despaired  of  ever  appealing  to 
her  emotions,  of  awakening  in  her  mind 
a  feeling  of  sentiment  toward  him.  When 
she  paused,  at  length,  he  began  speaking 
with  the  old  familiar  gayety. 

"So  much  for  your  affairs,"  he  said. 
"Now  for  mine.     I  hope  you'll  not  be 


disappointed  when  I  tell  you  I've  got  a 
job.  I'm  sure  your  place  here  is  assured 
now.  I'm  going  to  leave  you  to  shift  for 
yourself  and  I'm  going  to  work." 

Susan  pondered  this  and  Mann  was 
chagrined  to  perceive  that  it  appealed  to 
her  good  sense  rather  than  to  her  senti- 
ment. "Well,  if  you've  really  got  a 
chance.  What  kind  of  work  are  you 
thinking  about  doing?" 

He  flushed  a  little,  but  the  familiar 
taunting  look  was  in  his  eyes.  "It's 
pretty  good  for  Horseshoe,"  he  said. 
"It's  alligators.     An  alligator  show." 

"Oh  I"  chided  Susan,  her  lips  and  eyes 
reproaching  him.  "Whv  don't  vou  tell 
me?" 

"Please  pardon  me.  You  see,  a  man 
has  come  to  town  with  a  lot  of  alligators. 
They  got  here  on  the  train  to-day.  It 
seems  it's  a  part  of  their  court-week 
business." 

She  was  clearly  unable  to  follow  him. 
"What  is  it,  really — this  court  week?" 
she  asked. 

He  tried  to  gather  the  facts  into  a  few 
simple  statements  that  she  would  under- 
stand. "It  seems  that  they  allow  their 
legal  business  to  accumulate  throughout 
the  county — that  is,  certain  classes  of 
cases.  Then  they  set  their  legal  machine 
to  work  and  grind  up  everything  they've 
got.  I  suppose  the  processes  in  the  city 
are  more  or  less  the  same.  But  in  Horse- 
shoe it  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  biggest 
thing  of  the  year.  You  know  Horseshoe 
is  what  they  call  the  county  seat.  And 
when  court  week  comes  they  expect  to 
entertain  a  lot  of  people  from  all  over  the 
county." 

Susan  interrupted  him.  "  Never  mind," 
she  said.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mrs.  Royal 
had  told  her  much  the  same  thing  that 
Mann  was  now  telling  her.  She  was  im- 
patient to  learn  what  it  was  that  Mann 
was  planning  to  do. 

"  But  I'm  just  getting  around  to  the  al- 
ligators," declared  Mann.  "As  I  was 
about  to  explain,  the  big  show  is  staged 
only  once  a  year,  and  people  driv^e  in 
from  the  country,  and  sleep  in  wagons, 
and  stay  a  whole  week.  That's  why  spe- 
cial entertainment  is  necessary.  Provi- 
sion has  to  be  made  for  all  the  aunts  and 
uncles,  and  the  people  who  come  as  wit- 
nesses or  as  principals,  or  just  as  specta- 
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tors.  You  know  these  wide-eyed  hicks 
that  inhabit  parts  of  the  world  Hke  this 
will  travel  a  long  distance  to  see  things 
that  aren't  any  of  their  business,  and 
they'll  stick  until  the  last  dog  is  hung. 
And  of  course  they're  justified,  in  a 
measure.  You  take  the  average  lawyer 
and  he  can  be  depended  upon  for  more 
kinds  of  entertainment  than  any  other 
human  being  on  earth.  He's  all  kinds  of 
an  actor,  for  one  thing,  and  as  often  as 
not  he's  got  a  lot  of  sense.  And  so  it 
happens  that  when  they  have  court  week 
in  Horseshoe " 

"  What  I  want  to  find  out,"  interrupted 
Susan,  "is  where  the  alligators  come 
in." 

The  vein  of  humor  which  was  insep- 
arable from  Mann's  moods  asserted  it- 
self. "There  have  to  be  alligators,"  he 
said,  smiling  patiently,  "as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  the  sharks  w^ho  come  around 
when  there  is  anything  doing  in  court. 
The  alligators  were  brought  to  town, 
most  likely,  just  to  complete  the  family." 

Susan  smiled  at  him  ruefully.  "Oh, 
well,  if  you  don't  want  to  tell  me,  don't !" 
she  said. 

Mann  was  discovering  that  Susan's 
smile  was  a  thing  of  supreme  loveliness — 
it  was  so  wistful  and  delicate  and  rare. 
He  w^atched  her  curving  lips  until  she  be- 
came grave  again  and  then  he  laughed 
delightedly. 

Her  color  deepened  into  embarrass- 
ment. She  could  not  understand  why  he 
should  have  laughed.  But  she  also  noted 
that  his  eyebrows  seemed  of  a  finer  bur- 
nished gold  than  ever  before  and  that  his 
eyes  were  radiantly  blue. 

"Why  did  you  laugh?"  she  asked. 
,  "Because  I  made  a  bad  joke,  and  you 
didn't  see  it.  I  call  that  good  luck.  But 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  new  position, 
really."  He  became  quite  sober.  "It's 
this  way:  the  alligator  man  has  a  kind  of 
show,  and  he  follows  county  fairs  and 
other  celebrations,  including  court  week 
at  Horseshoe.  He's  got  a  lot  of  them, 
and  he  keeps  them  in  a  tent.  People  pay 
him  ten  cents  to  have  a  look." 

"Yes;  but  what  has  that  got  to  do  with 
you?" 

"There's  a  puddle  in  the  tent,  and  the 
alligators  lie  in  the  puddle.  But  in  order 
to  attract  crowds  the  alligator  man  has  to 


have  an  artist  out  in  front.  I'm  to  be  the 
artist." 

"You're  going  to  ask  the  people  to 
come  inside?" 

"Not  quite  as  bad  as  that.  I'm  going 
to  stand  on  a  little  platform  and  sing 
songs.  When  a  crowd  gathers  the  alli- 
gator man  will  invite  them  to  come  in- 
side." 

A  flush  of  shame  deepened  in  Susan's 
cheeks.  "I  didn't  know  you  was  an 
actor,"  she  said.  She  could  hardly  raise 
her  eyes  to  his. 

"I'm  not  really  an  actor.  I  just  sing. 
Ballads  and  parodies." 

She  recalled  the  clear  voice  that  had 
sounded,  much  to  her  dismay,  on  a  dark 
road  not  very  long  ago.  Yes,  he  could 
sing.  She  reflected  a  moment,  and  then 
with  gentle  wrath  she  exclaimed:  "But  I 
don't  want  you  to  do  anything  like  that ! " 

He  did  not  answer  her  immediately. 
He  was  trying  to  obtain  a  new  focus  upon 
this  Susan  who  had  too  much  pride  for 
him  to  think  of  him  in  a  mean  role,  and 
too  much  pride  for  herself  to  be  willing 
to  be  identified  with  careless  people.  "  It 
doesn't  seem  very  respectable,  does  it?" 
he  responded  frankly.  "  I  don't  mean  the 
singing,  but  the  association.  But  the 
honest  truth  is,  I've  got  to  do  something 
and  the  field  here  isn't  quite  as  wide  as  it 
might  be.  I'm  really  doing  the  best  I 
can." 

"Why  have  you  got  to  do  something — 
for  a  while,  at  anv  rate?" 

The  question  made  him  uncomfortable 
— a  fact  to  which  Susan  could  not  be 
blind.  But  he  seemed  unable  to  explain. 
"I  must  get  away  from  the  hotel,"  he 
declared.  "Anything  is  better  for  me 
than  staying  here.  You  can  see  that  I 
owe  it  to  you  to  leave ;  and  you  may  take 
my  word  for  it,  there  are  reasons  wholly 
personal  to  myself  why  I  mustn't  stay 
any  longer.  And  still,  I  don't  want  to  go 
away  entirely.  I'd  hke  to  be  near  by  in 
case  you  ever  chanced  to  need  a  friend, 
or  in  case  you  came  to  look  at  our  affairs 
a  little  differently.  But,  truly,  I  must 
leave  the  hotel." 

Susan  was  not  merely  obstinate.  She 
simply  knew  of  no  reason  which  seemed 
to  her  at  all  weighty  why  Mann  should 
not  permit  their  status  to  remain  un- 
changed a  Httle  longer.     She  appealed  to 
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him  earnestly.  "Wait  until  court  week, 
anyway/'  she  besought  him.  "It  means 
a  great  deal  to  me  to  stay  here  that  long. 
I'll  not  try  to  persuade  you  any  longer,  if 
you'll  only  do  that  much  for  me." 

Darkly  brooding,  he  nursed  one  knee 
with  both  hands  and  regarded  Susan  in- 
tently. He  hadn't  supposed  that  such  a 
woman  existed  anywhere.  She  seemed 
heartily  in  earnest  in  not  wanting  him  to 
do  a  thing  which  seemed  to  her  degrading, 
yet  she  sought  to  prevail  over  him  for  his 
own  sake  rather  than  her  own.  And  yet 
it  seemed  wholly  impossible  to  search  out 
her  affections  or  her  emotions  and  make 
an  appeal  to  them.  She  who  had  taken 
old  Royal's  misery  so  greatly  to  heart 
seemed  in  the  ways  which  counted  most 
to  be  frankly  indifferent  to  him. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Mann,  as  it  might 
have  done,  that  Susan  regarded  him  as  a 
creature  of  a  world  beyond  and  above 
her;  as  a  superior  being  with  whom  she 
could  not  hope  to  have  any  more  than  a 
few  simple  interests  in  common. 

"Well,  then,  Mrs.  Sphinx,"  he  agreed, 
"I'll  stay  until  after  court  w^eek." 

"And  you'll  give  up  that — that  alli- 
gator thing?" 

He  laughed  disconsolately.  "Yes,  I'll 
give  that  up,  too." 

He  left  the  hotel  early  the  next  morning 
and  went  away  for  a  long,  aimless  walk. 
Strong  impulses  seized  him  when  he  got 
oiTt  of  the  town.  He  thought  of  the 
advantages  of  flight — flight  instant  and 
complete.  He  was  slightly  alarmed  when 
he  considered  the  state  of  his  feelings 
toward  Susan.  Why,  she  had  become  al- 
most the  only  object  on  his  line  of  vision. 
He  was  becoming  more  and  more  impa- 
tient for  her  companionship.  Some  of 
the  old  simple  faiths  of  his  boyhood  were 
awakening  again  in  his  nature,  after  lying 
long  dormant.  The  remarkable  growth 
in  her  nature  was  having  a  stimulating 
influence  upon  his  own  growth. 

Above  all,  it  was  becoming  increasingly 
plain  to  him  that  he  and  she  might  help 
each  other — by  the  simple  law  of  needing 
and  loving  each  other.  What  he  had 
come  to  regard  as  the  empty  husk  of  life 
might  yet,  he  believed,  be  found  to  con- 
tain the  golden  grain  of  purpose  and  duty. 

He  had  never  been  able  to  understand 


her  gospel  of  loyalty  relative  to  the  man 
from  whom  she  had  run  away;  and  so 
there  were  moments  when  he  found  him- 
self in  an  exultant,  a  confident  mood. 
And  these  moments  were  only  occasion- 
ally followed  by  a  chilling  remembrance 
of  her  single-hearted  devotion  to  her  du- 
ties under  Mrs.  Royal — her  stubborn  de- 
termination to  master  her  task  and  her 
passion  for  a  kind  of  work  which  might 
well  have  repelled  her. 

He  turned  aside  from  the  main  street  of 
the  town  with  its  petty,  limited  interests, 
and  presently  he  realized  that  he  was 
drawing  near  to  the  railroad  tracks.  He 
paused  and  almost  succumbed  to  a  pow- 
erful impulse  to  follow  the  ties.  It  would 
mean  flight — that  he  knew.  But  with  a 
quick  exercise  of  will-power  he  crossed  the 
tracks  and  struck  out  across  a  flat,  bar- 
ren field  which  had  been  cultivated  in 
former  years  but  which  was  now  a  sort 
of  town  common.  Across  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  sun-swept  waste,  strewn  with 
rubbish,  a  little  old  hut  was  visible.  Be- 
yond this  a  meandering  line  of  trees  and 
bushes  indicated  the  presence  of  a  creek. 

He  walked  as  far  as  the  hut;  and  finding 
that  it  was  untenanted  he  entered. 

More  or  less  subconsciously  he  had 
been  ruminating  over  the  manner  in 
which  Mrs.  Royal  had  made  it  all  but 
impossible  for  him  to  remain  in  the  hotel, 
even  for  a  limited  time,  as  Susan  wished 
him  to  do.  The  woman  was  a  monster. 
The  very  thought  of  her  filled  him  with 
keen  discomfort. 

Now  in  the  deserted  hut  his  mind  found 
its  way  into  different  channels.  This 
mean  interior  was  impressive,  in  its  way. 
A  wooden  bench  stood  near  a  window 
from  which  the  sashes  had  disappeared 
and  through  which  the  sunlight  streamed 
in  a  flood  across  the  floor.  Still,  the  place 
was  pleasantly  cool  because  of  a  gentle 
breeze  which  came  and  went  as  lightly  as 
a  spirit  of  some  one  who  had  dwelt  in 
this  humble  house  when  it  was  new. 

He  sat  down  on  the  shady  end  of  the 
bench  and  began  to  dream  somewhat  dis- 
consolately. Ambitious  hands  had  raised 
this  hardy  structure  of  logs,  he  reflected. 
There  had  been  a  man  and  a  woman  here ; 
perhaps  there  had  been  children.  They 
had  dreamed  their  dream — and  it  had 
come  to  nothing.     Now  they  were  gone. 
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Perhaps  they  were  seeking  in  some  other 
house  the  well-being,  the  peace,  which  is 
in  no  house  at  all  but  only  in  the  mind 
that  can  perceive 'it. 

He  went  back  to  the  old  vagrant  phi- 
losophy. Why  should  any  human  being 
hope  anything  from  the  morrow  when 
the  day  may  be  enjoyed  for  itself  alone? 
Why  should  people  permit  themselves  to 
dream  when  a  dream  nearly  always  re- 
sults in  a  burning  sensation  in  the  eyes 
and  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  ? 

He  was  almost  ashamed  of  the  nature 
of  the  dream  in  which  he  had  indulged 
toward  Susan  Herkimer — a  preposter- 
ously honest  person  who  was  forever 
watchful,  in  a  shrewd,  petjiy  way,  of  her 
moorings.  As  for  himself,  he  would  cut 
loose.  He  had  dispensed  with  comrade- 
ship for  a  long  time.  He  would  do  so 
again. 

If  this  was  not  wholly  fair  to  Susan,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  out- 
pouring of  a  mood  rather  than  the  end 
of  a  logical  train  of  thought. 

''It  is  a  new  horizon  every  day  that 
keeps  your  heart  whole,"  he  mused.  ''  It's 
only  in  the  old,  familiar  places  that  your 
heart  breaks." 

He  became  almost  tranquil  for  a  time; 
his  mind  and  emotions  seemed  almost  at 
rest.  And  when  he  aroused  himself  at 
length  he  realized  that  Susan  Herkimer's 
presence  in  his  dreams  had  been  the  influ- 
ence that  had  soothed  him — Susan,  with 
her  unshakable  loyalty,  her  earnest  wish 
to  be  fair  and  never  to  seem  mean,  even  to 
herself. 

Then,  in  a  wholly  extraordinary  fash- 
ion, he  thought  of  Susan,  not  in  relation 
to  himself  or  to  the  life  he  led  and  would 
have  had  her  lead,  but  to  the  purposeful 
existence  for  which  she  yearned.  He 
thought  how  wonderful  had  been  her 
application,  her  good  sense,  her  practical 
fitness  for  the  work  that  had  come  to  her 
quite  by  accident. 

There  came  to  him  then  the  power  to 
review  the  whole  situation  with  a  proper 
sense  of  proportion.  A  thousand  details 
of  the  past  few  days  passed  before  his 
mind  for  review.  And  then  he  under- 
went a  strange  transformation.  His  atti- 
tude became  more  purposeful;  the  idle 
expression  in  his  eyes  gave  place  to  a 
gleam  of  definite  interest.     He  sprang  to 


his  feet  suddenly,  an  ironic  smile  on  his 
lips. 

"I've  found  it ! "  were  the  words  which 
flashed  through  his  mind.  ''There's  only 
one  thing  for  me  to  do;  and  by  the  Great 
Horn  Spoon  it  shall  be  done." 

XXII 

Susan's  prospects  are  advanced 

It  was  a  new  Mann  who  took  his  place 
leisurely  in  the  hotel-office  the  next  day 
at  train-time — or  at  least  it  was  Mann  in 
a  new,  an  astounding  role.  The  repose 
and  aimlessness-  of  his  manner  were  a 
frank  declaration  that  he  would  be  glad  of 
companionship;  and  when  Mrs.  Royal 
looked  into  the  office  and  then  entered 
he  seemed  quite  pleased  to  see  her. 

She  regarded  him  uneasily.  "It  seems 
an  age  since  I've  seen  you,"  she  said. 
The  lack-lustre  expression  in  her  eyes  got 
on  his  conscience  a  little.  She  might 
have  been  supposed  to  be  actually  suffer- 
ing from  hunger. 

"It  seem^s  an  age  to  me  too,"  he  re- 
plied.    He  lowered  his  eyes  pensively. 

"And  yet  I've  looked  for  you  often. 
I've  thought  you  must  be  avoiding  me." 

"Well  .  .  .  perhaps.  The  fact  is,  I've 
been  greatly  troubled." 

She  advanced  a  step  and  extended  her 
hand.     "I'm  sorry,"  she  said. 

He  did  not  respond  to  that  gesture  of 
hers.  He  seemed  deeply  embarrassed. 
"You  see,"  he  declared  almost  passion- 
atelv,  "I'm  getting  readv  to  go  away." 

"Oh  !— I  hadn't  heard.  \\Tiy  ?"  She 
took  a  seat  near  him.  She  leaned  toward 
him,  a  kind  of  alarm  in  her  eyes. 

He  seemed  unable  to  explain.  "You 
know,"  he  said,  after  an  uncomfortable 
silence,  "there  are  some  things  a  man 
must  not  say." 

She  extended  her  hand  again.  "But 
there  isn't  anything  you  can't  say  to  me  ! " 
He  noted  that  she  spoke  with  difficulty. 

"Xo,  you're  the  one  person,  more  than 
any  other,  I  can't  speak  to." 

"But  you  can — truly  you  can.  Why 
shouldn't  you?" 

"  Oh  !  Perhaps  it's  because  I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  speak  to  you  ! " 

Her  breath  came  more  rapidly.  "  WTien 
we're  in  trouble  why  shouldn't  we  speak 
to  them  that — that  care  for  us?" 
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''Because  a  man  doesn't  always  do 
what  he  wants  to  do.  He  does  the  hon- 
orable thing.  I've  no  right  to  ask  you  to 
bear  any  of  my  burdens.  Besides,  there's 
a  special  reason — "  He  paused  as  one 
does  to  regain  command  of  the  emotions. 

"  What  reasons  ?     Please  tell  me  ! " 

"No,  I— I  can't." 

Much  of  the  color  had  faded  from  her 
face;  her  pulses  were  throbbing.  She 
seemed  on  the  point  of  rising  and  going 
to  him,  when  he  began  speaking  again. 
His  tone  was  almost  stern.  ''It's  better 
for  me  to  go  my  way  in  silence,  hoping — 
believing — that  you  will  remember  me 
kindly  when  I  am  gone." 

She  clasped  her  hands  passionately. 
"But  you  ought  to  have  seen  that  I 
would  do  anything — anything — to  make 
you  happy  I" 

"  Ah,  you  generous  soul — I  know.  But 
our  lives  have  been  caught  in  the  web  of 
fate — yours,  I  think,  as  well  as  mine. 
We  can't  help  each  other.  We  can  only 
drift  apart — and  remember."  He  looked 
at  her  fixedly.  "Promise  me,"  he  com- 
manded, ''you  will  remember  me?" 

"I  couldn't  forget!"  she  responded. 
Her  voice  had  sunk  almost  to  a  whisper. 

"I  had  hoped,"  he  continued  after  a 
troubled  silence,  "  that  you  wouldn't  see, 
that  you  would  never  know.  But  it's  not 
possible  to  hide  things  from  a  woman  like 
you,  with  quick  sympathies " 

"See  what?"  she  pleaded. 

"Oh  I — that  she  doesn't  love  me — that 
she  has  a  heart  of  stone.  I've  tried  to  be 
loyal  to  her;  I've  done  everything  a  hus- 
band could  do.  But  you've  seen  that  she 
will  hardly  look  at  me.  Was  it  any  won- 
der that  when  you  were  willing  to  pay 
little  womanly  attentions  to  me,  that  my 
starved  affections " 

His  voice  trembled;  he  turned  his  head 
away  as  if  to  conceal  tears.  In  another 
moment  he  had  arisen  with  a  kind  of  des- 
perate abruptness  and  had  unsteadily 
hurried  from  the  room — from  the  hotel. 

They  met  again  the  next  day  at  the 
same  hour  and  in  the  same  place.  Mann 
was  inclined  to  be  taciturn.  He  seemed 
to  be  under  a  tremendous  strain.  Reluc- 
tantly he  promised  not  to  go  away  for 
another  day  or  two.  "But  don't  you  see 
how  difficult  it  is  for  me,"  he  demanded, 


"to  be  near  you,  and  yet  to  feel  in  honor 
bound  not  to — ?"  He  clinched  his  fists 
and  stared  wretchedly  at  the  floor. 

She  held  herself  rather  well  in  hand  at 
first.  With  no  small  degree  of  wariness 
she  brought  the  matter  of  his  profession 
into  discussion.  Had  he  been  a  success- 
ful man  ?  What  had  been  his  position  in 
the  city?  And  what  had  been  the  man- 
ner of  his  life  there? 

He  had  been  prominently  connected 
(he  said)  with  a  public-service  corpora- 
tion. She  did  not  know  what  the  expres- 
sion meant,  but  it  was  plain  that  she  was 
impressed  by  the  words.  He  had  not 
been  a  rich  man,  he  admitted.  It  wasn't 
possible  to  do  a  great  deal  on  five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  But  if  his  wife  had 
been  contented,  they  could  have  gotten 
along  very  well.  It  was  her  determina- 
tion not  to  live  in  the  city — to  go  roam- 
ing about  from  place  to  place  in  the  coun- 
try— that  had  made  things  difficult  for 
him.  And  of  course  money  simply  melted 
when  you  quit  earning  and  kept  on  spend- 
ing. His  people,  he  declared,  had  been 
asking  him  when  he  meant  to  come  back 
and  resume  his  duties,  and  he  had  hoped 
that  at  any  time  his  wife  would  come  to 
her  senses  and  consent  to  go  back.  Now 
.  .  .  well,  he  would  go  back  alone.  He 
would  cease  to  struggle  and  he  would  re- 
sume the  old  life  as  well  as  a  broken- 
hearted man  might  be  expected  to  do. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  things  he 
said  to  her.  He  had  glanced  at  her  fur- 
tively when  he  mentioned  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars  and  had  not  failed  to 
catch  the  amazed  and  covetous  gleam  in 
her  eyes. 

And  then  his  reward  came.  Mrs. 
Royal  left  the  room  and  reconnoitred 
eagerly,  and  then  she  came  back  and  took 
possession  of  him.  In  a  few  words, 
breathed  out  against  his  hair,  she  de- 
clared that  they  would  go  away  together. 
She  too  was  weary  of  struggling  against 
fate.  They  seemed  ideally  suited  to  each 
other,  she  pointed  out.  She  whispered, 
rather  enigmatically,  that  they  "would 
break  the  bonds  and  be  free." 

He  refused  to  consent  to  so  radical  a 
plan  at  first.  He  was  strongly  tempted, 
he  admitted,  but  he  could  not  permit  her 
to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice.  However,  in 
the  end  he  yielded.     "Say  no  more  !"  he 
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commanded  exultantly.  ''I  give  you 
back  the  words  you  gave  to  me — we  will 
break  the  bonds  and  be  free  I " 

''Wait  until  after  court  week,"  she  de- 
cided the  next  day.  ''It  would  look 
strange  if  I  said  anything  about  going 
away  just  now.  But  after  court  week  I'll 
tell  them  that  I'm  all  worn  out  and  that 
I  want  to  visit  my  sister  at  Peasley  Junc- 
tion." 

"So  you  have  a  sister?"  was  Mann's 
eager  comment. 

"Of  course.  Three  of  them,  in  fact. 
Why?" 

"Oh,  nothing.  I  had  thought  of  you 
as  being  alone,  somehow.  You  know 
how  you  get  impressions." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  w^as  thinking 
about  the  poor  creature's  future.  It 
seemed  to  simplify  matters — her  having 
a  sister  who  might  take  her  in  when  her 
day  of  shipwreck  came. 

"  Well;  and  when  I  get  to  Peasley  Junc- 
tion, I'll  get  a  ticket  on  to  Lacyville.  I'll 
go  there  because  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  a 
soul  in  the  world  there.  And  it's  on  a 
direct  line  to  the  city,  when  we  get  ready 
to  go  on.  But  you'll  join  me  at  Lacy- 
ville— "  She  paused  and  blushed  and 
turned  her  eyes  away  from  him. 

"As  your  husband,"  concluded  Mann. 

"Yes!"  she  whispered. 

"And  as  soon  as  we're  both  free,  I'll  be 
your  husband  in  reality." 

They  talked  of  nothing  else  thereafter. 
During  one  of  their  discussions  Mrs. 
Royal  asked: 

"When  you're  gone,  I  suppose  Mrs. 
Mann  will  go  back  to  where  she  came 
from." 

"Yes,  most  likely."  Mann  did  not 
dream  of  explaining  what  he  believed 
Susan  would  do — what  Royal  would  do. 
To  admit  that  he  believed  she  would  re- 
main, and  that  in  all  probability  she 
would  succeed  Mrs.  Royal  as  mistress  of 
the  household  and  of  the  hotel,  would 
have  been  to  undo  all  the  careful  plan- 
ning he  had  done.  "Yes,  she'll  go  away 
fast  enough  then.  And  maybe  the  time 
will  come  when  she'll  be  sorry  she  wasn't 
anything  to  me  but  a  wife  in  name  only." 

Mrs.  Royal  frowned  and  brooded  for  a 
time,  and  then  her  question  came:  "And 


you're  sure  you  won't  go  back  to  her,  if 
you  ever  see  her  again,  and  she  wants 


you 
tlv. 


Don't  you  trust  me?"  he  chided  gen- 


"Oh,  yes,  I  trust  you."  She  essayed 
swiftly  a  coquettish,  confiding  mood. 
"But  you  know  she's  prettier  than  I 
am?" 

"Why  should  you  say  that?" 

"Well,  she's  younger,  then." 

"You  strange  creature!  Youth  is 
sometimes  merely  a  detriment,  a  draw- 
back. Boys  hanker  after  green  apples; 
but  a  man — a  man — waits  until  the  fruit 
is  ripe.  Some  people  fancy  rosebuds;  but 
as  for  me,  give  me  a  great  big  flower  that 
quivers  in  the  sun  and  flings  its  beauty 
generously  toward  the  light."  He  whis- 
pered, mysteriously,  insinuatingly,  so  that 
she  swallowed  with  difficulty:  "The  wo- 
man who  has  reached  her  highest  de- 
velopment is  what  a  normal  man  prefers 
— whose  body  and  mind  are  at  their 
best." 

The  surfeiting  effect  of  these  words 
passed  after  a  time,  and  an  interval  of 
archness  followed.  She  gazed  at  him 
confidently,  like  one  whose  merits  really 
cannot  be  denied.  And  finally  she  said: 
"After  all,  she's  not  so  much  younger 
than  I  am." 

"Very  little." 

"I'm  not  sure  she's  any  younger  at 
all." 

"Why,  possibly  not." 

She  pondered,  like  a  grosser  Eve,  de- 
siring the  moon  and  the  stars.  "And  if 
ever  she  should  be  sorry,  and  in  need,  and 
maybe  sick,  you'll  not  go  back  to  her?" 
She  leaned  toward  him,  and  steadied  his 
head  with  her  hands,  so  that  he  was 
forced  to  meet  her  glance  squarely. 

The  cruelty  of  the  picture  strengthened 
his  will.  "You  must  have  more  confi- 
dence in  me,"  he  replied.  As  he  uttered 
the  w^ords  he  smiled  at  her  quite  steadily. 

And  so  the  stage  was  set  for  the  taw- 
dry, ancient  drama. 

That  night  Mann  sat  in  his  room  re- 
garding Susan  with  thoughtful  eyes.  She 
was  at  work  with  a  needle  and  with  some 
fabric  that  was  delicate  and  soft.  Atti- 
tude and  expression  were  alike  sedate  and 
gentle.     To  Mann  she  suddenly  t\^ified 
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all  that  was  most  excellent  in  woman- 
hood. And  for  the  moment  she  seemed 
not  merely  Susan,  the  individual,  but  the 
representative  of  a  sex.  An  overmaster- 
ing impulse  seized  him. 

''  Damned  if  I  can  do  it ! "  he  exclaimed, 
shoving  his  chair  back  and  moving,  in  a 
stormy  mood,  toward  the  window  which 
overlooked  the  street. 

She  lifted  her  head.  ''  Do  what  ?  "  she 
asked. 

He  gave  her  no  answer;  but  after  a  time 
he  returned  to  his  chair,  opposite  her. 
"I  suppose  you  haven't  changed  your 
mind  at  all?"  he  asked.  It  was  getting 
on  toward  the  time  when  the  barrier 
would  have  to  be  raised,  preparatory  to 
their  retiring. 

*^How — changed  my  mind?" 

''It  seems  to  me  that  w^e've  been  here 
a  long  time.  You  don't  think  it  w^ould 
be  nice  to  take  to  the  road  again,  you  and 
I  -together — or  even  to  go  back  to  the 
city?" 

She  shook  her  head  slowly  and  inspect- 
ed the  threads  on  her  knee.  ''No,  I 
think  not,"  she  replied.  Yet  the  sound 
of  his  voice  brought  a  picture  before  her, 
and  she  remembered  how  still  the  world 
became  at  dusk  out  in  the  lonely  places, 
and  how  pleasantly  the  stars  shone,  and 
how  patient  and  merry  a  companion 
Mann  had  been  when  there  had  been  du- 
ties for  him  to  perform.  He  had  seemed 
less  gay  and  contented  of  late.  She 
looked  at  him  wistfully,  but  again  she 
shook  her  head.  If  it  were  possible  for 
her  to  be  just  a  companion  to  him  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  she  would  have  been 
strongly  tempted  to  go  away  w^ith  him. 
There  was  something  so  buoyant  and 
eager  in  his  nature.  She  wished  greatly 
that  she  could  have  felt  nearer  to  him — 
on  the  same  plane  with  him.  But  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  picture  a  comforta- 
ble intimacy  between  herself  and  this 
strange,  whimsical  creature  who  was 
gentleness  itself  but  whose  mind  she  could 
so  s«ldom  fathom.  The  oppressive  power 
of  generations  of  humble  people  was  upon 
her,  and  she  could  not  believe  that  she 
was  meant  for  Mann,  or  Mann  for  her. 
A  shyness  like  that  which  sensitive  chil- 
dren feel  toward  well-poised  adults  was 
upon  her  and  was  not  to  be  shaken  off. 
And  always  there  was  the  conclusion  that 


in  a  sense  she  belonged  to  Herkimer,  since 
he  had  never  deserted  her  or  renounced 
his  claim  upon  her. 

"No,  I  think  we  needn't  talk  about 
that,"  she  said. 

He  nodded  his  head  decisively.  "Well 
.  .  .  so,"  he  said;  and  then — "Do  you 
remember  suggesting  on  one  occasion  that 
I  sell  our  friend  Cleopatra  and  that  we 
divide  the  proceeds?" 

"Yes,  I  remember." 

"Well,  I  think  I'll  accept  that  offer. 
I'm  going  to  have  need  of  funds  pretty 
soon.  I  think  I've  got  well  enough  ac- 
quainted in  Horseshoe  to  run  the  risk  of 
selling  a  horse.  I'll  see  about  it  in  a  day 
or  two  and  let  you  know  how  I've  come 
out."  He  remained  silent  long  enough 
for  a  different  mood  to  master  him  com- 
pletely, and  then  he  went  on.  "There's 
a  favor  I  want  to  ask  of  you.  You  won't 
mind,  I'm  sure.  It's  this:  if  you're  ever 
tempted  to  think  of  me  as  a  common 
scoundrel — if  anything  in  my  conduct 
stamps  me  as  a  contemptible  blackguard 
— I  want  you  to  put  off  your  verdict  a 
little  while,  no  matter  what  others  think 
or  say.  I  want  you  to  try  to  figure  out 
how  I've  been  trying  to  serve  you,  even 
after  I  go  away.  I've  no  doubt  that 
sounds  silly;  but  at  least  I  want  you  to 
try  to  remember  me  as  a  friend.  I  want 
you  to  think  well  of  me,  because  I  value 
your  opinion.  I  value  it  because  you're 
as  square  an  individual  as  I  ever  knew. 
And  that's  saying  a  lot:  I  mean,  when  it's 
said  of  you  that  you're  square — a  square 
woman.  There  are  plenty  of  women  who 
are  virtuous,  and  plenty  who  are  charm- 
ing, and  plenty  who  are  beautiful.  But 
there  are  few  who  are  square  through  and 
through.  You  will  never  know  how  I 
went  on  to  the  end  trying  to  be  a  friend 
to  you,  unless  you  promise  to  have  faith 
in  me.  I  give  you  up,  but  I  take  my  hat 
off  to  you.  Mind,  I  don't  think  you  need 
to  have  taken  the  stand  you  have  taken. 
I  think  you  are  narrow-minded,  in  a  way. 
But  you're  never  going  to  play  a  mean 
trick  on  anybody — and  that's  to  say  you 
are  a  woman  in  ten  thousand.  I  don't 
wish  you  any  worse  luck  than  that,  when 
you  think  of  me  years  from  now,  you'll 
be  compelled  to  say:  'Everything  he  did 
turned  out  all  right  for  me.'  That's 
all." 
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He  got  up  and  placed  the  barricade  in 
place.  She  saw  that  his  hands  seemed 
heavy;  yet  she  noticed  their  deftness,  and 
she  was  touched  by  the  matter-of-fact 
way  in  which  he  performed  those  offices 
which  were  meant  wholly  to  satisfy  her. 

^'Is  that  asking  too  much?"  he  added, 
pausing  and  turning  toward  her.  His 
face  was  radiant  with  kindness. 

She  was  almost  alarmed  by  the  flood  of 
emotions  which  arose  within  her.  She 
arose  and  put  her  work  away  and  kept 
her  face  hid  from  him. 

But  he  had  caught  the  expression  in  her 
eyes;  and  it  was  the  answer  he  prized 
most  of  all. 

So,  for  the  last  time,  as  it  proved,  they 
occupied  the  ''bridal  suite"  together. 

XXIII 

SUSAN   IS   DISCOVERED 

In  accordance  with  his  practice,  Mann 
was  up  and  away  early  the  next  morning, 
leaving  Susan  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  their  room.  It  was  a  Sunday  morning, 
and. she  took  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  time  and  satisfaction  in  making  herself 
ready  to  begin  her  tasks  for  the  day.  She 
had  been  told  that  there  was  never  any 
need  to  be  in  haste  on  Sunday  mornings, 
and  she  dressed  herself  with  care  and 
with  that  satisfaction  which  she  was  be- 
ginning to  derive  from  the  leisurely  adorn- 
ment of  herself. 

She  was  wholly  unprepared,  then,  for 
the  change  in  Mrs.  Royal's  bearing  to- 
ward her  when  she  entered  the  kitchen. 

"You  seem  to  have  been  taking  plenty 
of  time  getting  down-stairs,"  said  Mrs. 
Royal.  She  spoke  disagreeably,  even 
rudely. 

"Why,  yes,"  responded  Susan,  a  little 
blankly.  There  was  something  quite 
fresh  and  sweet  in  her  appearance;  and 
when  she  perceived  that  Mrs.  Royal  was 
angry  she  seemed  to  possess  a  new  poise 
and  aloofness.  She  met  the  older  wo- 
man's eyes  calmly,  and  in  her  own  glance 
there  was  an  unfavorable  commentary 
upon  Mrs.  Royal's  untidiness. 

"And  yet  you  know  very  well  that 
court  week  begins  to-morrow?"  demand- 
ed Mrs.  Royal. 

"I'm  not  sure  I  realized  it  for  the  mo- 
ment," admitted  Susan.    She  added,  after 


a  thoughtful  moment:  "Does  that  make 
any  difference  to  us  to-day?"  She  was 
not  thinking  deeply  about  what  either  she 
or  Mrs.  Royal  was  saying.  She  was  real- 
izing that  this  disagreeable  woman  was 
making  an  occasion  to  be  unfriendly  to 
her,  and  she  was  wondering  why. 

"Of  course  it  makes  a  difference,"  said 
Mrs.  Royal  less  sharply.  "A  good  many 
people  will  be  coming  into  town  to-day — 
to  get  straightened  out  for  to-morrow." 
She  turned  away  from  Susan's  unruffled 
glance.  "  We're  likely  to  have  extras  for 
dinner,  and  there  will  be  sure  to  be  people 
coming  in  by  supper- time." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Susan  briskly, 
"we'll  get  ready  for  them."  She  moved 
to  the  range  and  looked  into  the  coffee- 
pot with  practised  eyes.  Then  she  called 
back  over  her  shoulder:  "We'll  just  put 
a  few  extra  names  in  the  pot  for  dinner- 
time!" She  spoke  cheerfully;  but  she 
was  wondering  still  what  had  brought 
about  Mrs.  Royal's  changed  attitude 
toward  her. 

She  heard  the  other  woman  going 
away  after  a  moment,  and  she  turned 
musingly  and  looked  after  her.  Uncon- 
sciously she  sighed  a  little.  To  her  sim- 
ple logical  mind  a  bad  temper  was  a  fear- 
fully silly  thing.  Yet  she  was  conscious 
of  not  caring  very  greatly.  She  was 
strong  in  the  realization  that  she  had  set 
her  feet  upon  sounder  foundations  than 
they  had  ever  known  before.  She  had 
learned  what  a  house  was,  and  what  it 
meant  in  its  relation  to  humanity.  And 
she  felt  confident  that  when  a  woman 
knows  how  to  preside  over  a  house  de- 
cently and  with  skill  she  need  never  fear 
being  idle  or  unhappy  again. 

"And  now,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden 
consciousness  of  elasticity  throughout  her 
whole  being,  "now  for  court  week." 

It  was  well  along  toward  noon  before 
she  began  to  receive  impressions  of  the 
nature  of  that  gala  dress  which  Horseshoe 
was  about  to  put  on.  As  she  looked  from 
a  kitchen  window  toward  a  road  which 
meandered  out  into  the  country,  losing 
itself  over  a  low  hill,  she  beheld  a  wagon 
moving  joltingly  under  the  brilliant  sun. 
Two  men  occupied  the  front  seat,  two 
women  the  seat  behind.  There  were  also 
several  young  people  in  chairs  which  had 
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been  disposed  in  the  wagon  with  studied 
economy  of  space. 

This  lumbering  vehicle  advanced  and 
finally  drew  up  at  the  town  square — an 
unfenced  area  in  various  conditions  of 
unkemptness  surrounding  a  housed  spring 
from  which  many  of  the  townspeople, 
with  a  modern  distrust  of  wells,  obtained 
their  water. 

A  temporary  camp  was  established, 
Susan  watching  the  progress  of  the  work 
with  interest. 

Soon  afterward  other  vehicles  of  much 
the  same  kind  and  loaded  in  much  the 
same  way,  made  their  appearance;  and 
before  the  sun  had  reached  the  zenith  the 
square  had  assumed  the  aspects  of  a 
place  of  some  sort  of  austere  festival. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  establishment  of 
the  camp  there  was  presently  an  unusual 
clatter  of  feet  along  the  wooden  sidewalks 
of  the  town.  Men  and  women  had  be- 
gun to  drift  somewhat  aimlessly  about. 
Voices  were  heard  calling  to  and  fro,  some 
near  at  hand,  some  far  distant. 

The  noon-hour  arrived  and,  contrary 
to  Mrs.  Royal's  prediction,  no  additional 
diners  made  their  appearance  at  the  hotel. 
As  yet  the  town  square  sufficed  for  all 
the  needs  of  the  visiting  throng.  Here  a 
pleasantly  rural  scene  was  visible  from  the 
hotel.  Men  and  women  were  building 
fires  and  making  coffee  and  spreading 
their  repasts  of  sandwiches  and  pies  and 
cakes  on  cloths  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  ground  wherever  shade  was  obtain- 
able, usually  under  the  sweet-gum  trees 
which  bordered  the  square.  There  was  a 
blending  of  many  cheerful  voices.  •  Chil- 
dren added  their  shrill  notes  to  the  chorus. 
A  score  or  more  of  horses,  tethered  near 
their  wagons,  contributed  to  the  home- 
ly noises,  as  they  did  to  the  picture. 
Wreaths  of  smoke  drifted  up  and  disap- 
peared in  the  brilliant  sunshine. 

As  it  chanced,  Susan  had  more  leisure 
than  usual  during  the  noon-hour.  When 
Mann  came  into  the  dining-room,  arriv- 
ing tardily,  as  he  nearly  always  did,  she 
had  time  to  listen  to  him  while  she  lin- 
gered at  his  table. 

''Everything  getting  along  all  right?" 
he  asked. 

"Yes,  so  far  as  I  know,"  she  replied. 

"That's  good.  The  fact  is,  I'm  not 
sure  I'll  see  you  again.     I've  been  making 


plans  that  would  have  kept  me  here  until 
the  end  of  the  week,  but  I'm  afraid  I  may 
decide  to  change  my  mind.  The  chances 
are  that  I'll  disappear  at  any  minute. 
I've  been  trying  to  convince  myself  that 
I'm  a  sort  of  worthless  cuss  and  that  it 
would  be  all  right  to  do  whatever  I 
pleased,  where  other — worthless  cusses 
are  concerned.  But  I'm  rather  in  doubt 
about  that  now.  You  see,  associating 
with  you  has  spoiled  me  a  good  deal. 
I'm  getting  a  kind  of  conscience.  You've 
got  a  lot — and  I  think  it  must  be  infec- 
tious. I'm  trying  to  get  back  to  my  nor- 
mal condition — just  plain  worthless.  I 
may  make  it,  and  stay  the  week  out,  and 
carry  out  my  plans.  But  I'm  beginning 
to  feel  a  whole  lot  like  running  away." 

She  did  not  realize  that  she  was  regard- 
ing him  wistfully.  "You're  going  to  do 
what's  right,"  she  declared.  "If  you  go 
away  without  my  seeing  you  again,  I'm 
always  going  to  think  of  you  as  doing 
right — as  doing  the  thing  a  man  ought 
to  do." 

She  did  not  trust  herself  to  speak  fur- 
ther. The  thought  that  she  might  not 
see  him  again  made  her  sad.  She  was 
beginning  to  realize  more  clearly  how 
greatly  she  had  drawn  upon  him  for  sup- 
port— yes,  and  for  ideals,  too. 

"What  was  Mann  saying  to  you?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Royal,  when  she  returned  to 
the  kitchen. 

Susan  resented  the  fact  that  she  had 
been  watched  and  that  Mrs.  Royal  felt 
she  had  a  right  to  ask  what  had  passed 
between  them.  "It  was  just  nonsense," 
she  replied,  not  very  patiently.  "  I  never 
pay  any  attention  to  half  he  says." 

"I  think  you're  a  strange  woman," 
commented  Mrs.  Royal,  unguardedly 
frank  for  the  moment.  "I  wonder  what 
you  do  pay  attention  to?" 

"To  my  work,"  replied  Susan,  more 
pleasantly. 

"To  your  work?  .  .  .  But  what  do 
you  suppose  that's  ever  going  to  get  you? 
Where  do  you  suppose  it  will  get  you?" 

"I  think  it's  all  that  will  ever  get  me 
anything  or  anywhere.  I  hope  it  will  get 
me  a  hotel  of  my  own  some  day.  I 
wouldn't  ask  for  anything  better." 

The  admission  shot  its  way  through 
Mrs.  Royal's  mind  with  almost  poisonous 
effect.     She  pondered  awhile.     "I  didn't 
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know  you  had  any  ideas  like  that/'  she 
declared  finally.  "  I  should  have  thought 
you'd  have  more  ambition." 

"I  haven't,"  said  Susan,  turning  to  her 
work  tranquilly. 

Mrs.  Royal  stood  plucking  at  her  lips. 
After  a  time  she  walked  slowly  from  the 
kitchen  and  through  the  dining-room. 
She  looked  toward  ■Mann,  but  to  her  sur- 


with  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and  her 
heart  at  rest.  But  she  shook  her  head 
and  drove  the  dream  away. 

She  was  hard  at  work  a  few  minutes 
later.  The  dining-room  began  to  fill,  and 
now  Mrs.  Royal's  predictions  were  justi- 
fied. Strangers  were  entering  the  place. 
Some  took  their  places  timidly,  almost 
furtively,  at  the  nearest  tables.     Others 


prise  and  resentment  he  was  seemingly  too    seemed  disposed  to  place  themselves  on 


deeply  absorbed  to  know  of  her  presence. 

Susan  worked  steadily  and  diligently 
that  afternoon,  so  that  she  should  be 
ready  for  whatever  emergencies  might 
arise.     As  the  supper-hour  drew  near  she 


\iew,  and  stood  leisurely  before  their 
chairs  before  sitting  down,  and  surveyed 
their  surroundings  complacently. 

Susan  began   her   countless   trips  be- 
tween kitchen  and  dining-room;  and  when 
Mrs.  Royal,  with  an  obvious  weakness  for 
sighed  deeply,  and  she  could  not  have  said    tyranny,  urged  her  to  move  more  rapidly, 


whether  more  of  weariness  or  satisfaction 
was  expressed  in  that  sigh.  She  had  done 
her  work  well,  and  she  had  taxed  her 
strength  to  the  utmost. 

During  an  interval  of  waiting  she 
emerged  from  the  front  door  of  the  hotel 
and  stood  on  the  immense  front  porch. 
She  had  the  fleeting  sensation  of  standing 
aloof,  on  a  high  stage,  looking  down  upon 
the  petty  world  surrounding  her.  She 
seemed  very  far  away  from  that  picture 
of  bucolic  placidity  down  in  the  public 


she  lost  her  poise  a  little.  Her  hands 
trembled  and  much  of  her  effectiveness 
was  gone. 

Yet  in  half  an  hour  she  seemed  to  have 
surmounted  her  last  obstacle  and  to  be 
in  sight  of  the  end.  She  had  become 
slightly  dizzy,  when  she  noted  that  a  be- 
lated diner  had  just  appeared  and  had 
taken  a  seat  with  his  back  toward  her 
near  the  far  entrance  to  the  dining-room. 

Again  she  came  forth  with  her  waiter 
on  her  arm.     She  placed  herself  before 


square.     Indeed,  if  the  spirit  of  the  man    the  newcomer  and  was  about  to  adjust 


who  had  planned  that  stately  structure 
could  ha^'e  passed  that  way  he  might 
easily  have  conceived  the  idea  that  one 
of  the  deities  he  had  enshrined  there — the 
deity  of  peace  and  high  ideals — had 
emerged  from  its  place  to  stand  a  mo- 
ment and  look  down  upon  the  petty  souls 
in  the  public  square,  waiting  to  adjust 
those  human  difficulties  which  never  can 
be  adjusted. 

With  her  slim  stateliness  and  her  softly 
serious  eyes,  Susan  was  not  an  inappro- 
priate figure  to  typify  all  that  the  old 
house  had  ever  stood  for. 

But  in  a  moment  she  was  gone.  She 
sighed  again  as  she  returned  to  her  place 
in  the  kitchen.  The  hard  work  and  the 
petty  annoyances  of  the  day  had  not  been 
without  their  effect  upon  her.  The  dis- 
appointment which  has  in  it  traces  of  a 
helpful  chastisement  was  upon  her,  and 
for  a  moment  she  had  a  vision  of  herself 


her  waiter  on  the  table,  when  she  drew  a 
sharp  breath  and  stood  stiffly  in  her  place. 

The  diner  had  poured  himself  a  glass  of 
water  and  was  about  to  drink.  He  leaned 
forward  and  pressed  two  long  wings  of 
whiskers  to  his  breast;  and  then,  before 
raising  the  glass  to  his  lips,  he  lifted  his 
eyes  to  Susan's. 

Instantly  her  knees  seemed  to  fail  her 
and  she  grasped  the  edge  of  the  table  for 
support.  The  suddenness  of  the  thing 
that  had  happened  had  unnerved  her 
and  the  waiter  with  its  contents  crashed 
to  the  floor. 

Every  eye  in  the  dining-room  was 
turned  upon  her.  She  heard  a  few  sounds 
of  regret,  and  there  was  the  sound  of 
laughter  too.  Mrs.  Royal  emerged  from 
the  kitchen  and  came  forward  a  little 
more  alertly  than  Susan  had  ever  seen 
her  move  before. 

''Ah!     Mrs.   Herkimer!"   said  Judge 


and  Mann  in  some  sylvan  spot — alone    Ligon,  setting  the  glass  of  water  back  on 
with  him,  and  unafraid  of  him.     She  saw    the  table. 

And  ]\Irs.  Roval  heard. 


herself  sitting  with  him  under  the  stars, 


(To  be  continued.) 
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LLINGTON  HOPE  en- 
tered his  cramped  consult- 
ing-room early  one  morn- 
ing dead  broke,  sick  at 
heart,  and  ready  to  give 
up  the  fight  for  practice  in 
a  cit}'  already  overrun  by  older  and  better 
established  physicians.  Consequently  a 
long  and  exceedingly  thick  manila  en- 
velope left  by  the  postman  had  interested 
him  not  at  all.  ^'More  advertising  blot- 
ters,'' was  his  grim  thought  as  he  tore  off 
an  end  and  dumped  the  contents  of  the 
envelope  onto  his  desk.  Then  he  received 
a  shock.  What  slid  from  the  envelope 
was  a  thick  sheaf  of  paper  money.  He 
took  up  the  bills  wonderingly,  felt  them, 
counted  them  twice.  There  were  in  all  a 
hundred  bills,  each  a  new  yellow-back 
gold  certificate  for  one  thousand  dollars. 
A  hundred  thousand  dollars  !  When  he 
had  recovered  in  some  measure  from  the 
first  shock  of  coming  into  sudden  posses- 
sion of  so  much  money,  the  bewildered 
young  man  went  quickly  to  the  door  and 
locked  it.  Then  he  sat  down  at  his  desk 
and  began  a  more  critical  examination  of 
the  money  and  the  envelope  in  which  it 
had  come. 

Naturally,  a  first  thought  was  that  the 
money  might  not  be  genuine — that  it 
might  be  some  sort  of  green-goods  bait; 
but  lUington  Hope  had  been  at  one  period 
of  his  life  a  bank  clerk,  and  he  speedily 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  certif- 
icates were  perfectly  good  currency. 
Moreover,  no  one  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  make  spurious  bills  of  such 
large  denomination. 

Thus  satisfied  that  the  money  was 
genuine,  he  stacked  it  in  a  neat  pile  and 
turned  his  attention  to  the  question  of  its 
source.  The  manila  envelope  ^vas  heavy 
and  opaque  but  perfectly  plain,  and  con- 
tained no  explanatory  letter,  note,  or  card 
whatsoever.  It  had  brought  absolutely 
nothing  but  the  money.     The  envelope 


itself  W'as  type-addressed  to  "Doctor  II- 
hngton  Hope,  942  Frazer  Building,"  and 
was  postmarked  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  it  had  been  mailed  the  day  before. 

Having  carefully  considered  these  mea- 
gre details,  Hope  locked  the  envelope  in  a 
drawer  of  his  desk,  put  the  sheaf  of  bills 
carefully  in  an  inside  pocket,  and  lit  a 
cigarette.  Then  he  leaned  back  in  his 
swivel  chair,  put  his  feet  well  up  on  the 
top  of  his  desk,  and  loosed  his  imagina- 
tion. 

By  no  flight  of  fancy,  however,  could  he 
conceive  of  why  the  money  had  been  sent 
to  him,  or  whence  it  had  come.  Scarcely 
a  year  had  elapsed  since  he  had  left  the 
hospital  to  begin  practice,  and  he  could 
almost  number  the  private  patients  he 
had  treated  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
Of  these,  few  had  been  grateful  and  none 
rich.  Nor  had  he  any  affluent  rela- 
tions. 

Could  the  money  have  been  sent  to  him 
by  some  huge  mistake,  he  wondered.  Or 
was  there  behind  it  some  sinister  design  ? 
He  could  not  imagine. 

Accordingly,  he  gave  up  trying  to  figure 
out  the  source  of  this  gift  of  fortune,  if 
gift  it  was,  and  from  these  fruitless  delib- 
erations turned  his  thoughts  to  the  more 
fascinating  question  of  what  to  do  with 
the  money.  The  notion  of  advertising 
for  claimants  to  a  fabulous  sum  of  money, 
received  unsolicited  through  the  mail, 
was  not  long  entertained.  The  converse 
idea  of  using  the  money  for  present  press- 
ing needs  was  considered  somewhat  more 
fully,  but  this,  too,  was  at  length  given  a 
lingering  au  revoir  and  shunted  onto  a 
psychic  siding  just  in  time  to  make  way 
for  a  swift  new  train  of  thought  which 
jarred  the  dreamer  into  action. 

Illington  Hope,  M.D.,  struck  his  rick- 
ety little  desk  a  jubilant  thump,  threw 
away  his  already  extinguished  cigarette, 
and  hurried  from  the  room. 

A  dozen  or  more  other  doctors  in  vary- 
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ing  degrees  of  destitution  and  prosperity 
occupied  offices  on  the  same  floor  with 
Hope.  And  into  the  sanctum  of  the 
nearest  of  these  he  projected  himself 
forthwith. 

''Clem,"  he  said,  after  an  exchange  of 
informal  salutations,  "where  do  you  do 
your  banking?" 

Doctor  Jean  Clement  closed  a  large 
medical  volume  and  leaned  back  medita- 
tively in  his  desk  chair. 

"I  haven't  done  any  in  some  little 
time,"  he  replied,  with  a  yawn.  "Where 
do  you  do  yours?" 

"I'm  supposed  to  do  it  at  the  Third," 
Hope  answered,  "but  I  want  to  make  a 
change.  Give  me  a  note  of  introduction 
to  your  bank,  old  fellow." 

"Sure,"  said  Doctor  Clement,  reaching 
for  pen  and  paper,  "but  heaven  help  the 
line  of  credit  they'll  hand  you  on  my 
recommendation!  What's  the  trouble? 
Won't  the  Third  pay  your  overdrafts?" 

"Not  only  that,"  Hope  replied,  pocket- 
ing the  letter  of  introduction,  "but  other 
things  besides.  Excuse  me  if  I  run  along, 
Clem,  I've  got  to  hurry  out  and  attend  to 
my  practice." 

"Isn't  he  dead  yet?"  Doctor  Clement 
called  after  the  retreating  figure  of  his 
friend,  but  Hope  hurried  down  the  hall- 
way, smilingly  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  time  was  now  near  when  his  practice 
would  probably  consist  of  more  than  one 
patient. 

By  noon  Hope  had  visited  a  number  of 
friends  and  acquired  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  nine  national  banks  in  the  city. 
Then  he  presented  himself  at  the  receiv- 
ing teller's  window  in  the  Third  National 
Bank.  Here  he  already  had  a  precarious 
account.  Into  the  window  he  slid  his 
pass-book,  a  deposit-slip  and  ten  one- 
thousand-dollar  bills.  The  teller  at  first 
preserved  a  professional  expression  of  in- 
difference as  he  raked  in  the  bills  and 
counted  them  over.  But  w^hen  he  looked 
out  and  saw  Doctor  Hope,  who  had  never 
before  deposited  more  than  fifty  dollars 
at  a  time,  he  registered  surprise. 

"Come  into  an  inheritance,  doctor?" 
he  inquired  politely  enough. 

"Well,  no,"  Doctor  Hope  replied. 
"I've  just  sold  my  orange-grove  in  Flor- 
ida. I  am  glad  to  get  rid  of  it,  too. 
You  have  to  watch  after  such  places  in 


person  if  you  ever  get  any  income  from 
them." 

"I  guess  you're  right,"  said  the  teller, 
and  reached  for  the  next  man's  deposit. 

Hope  now  sought  out  ^Ir.  Bruce,  the 
well-groomed  if  cold-blooded  cashier  of 
the  Third.  As  the  doctor  approached  the 
ornate  marble  breastworks  behind  which 
Mr.  Bruce  was  habitually  intrenched, 
the  cashier's  countenance  took  on  a  sort 
of  added  grimness,  and  he  failed  utterly 
to  acknowledge  the  polite  greeting  of  the 
customer.  Mr.  Bruce  thought  Doctor 
Hope  was  about  to  strike  for  an  addi- 
tional accommodation. 

"Mr.  Bruce,"  said  the  doctor  modestly, 
"I  have  just  succeeded  in  disposing  of 
some  lands  in  Florida  and  am  at  last  in 
shape  to  make  my  account  worth  some- 
thing to  the  bank.  While  heretofore  I 
haven't  been  in  position  to  keep  much  of 
a  balance  here,  I  trust  I  have  impressed 
you  with  my  good  character,  at  least." 

Mr.  Bruce  condescended  to  nod  a  brief 
though  non-committal  acknowledgment 
of  this  speech. 

"I  have  just  made  a  deposit,"  Doctor 
Hope  continued,  "of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, and " 

"Mr.  Evins,"  said  the  cashier,  inter- 
rupting the  physician  in  an  almost  cheer- 
ful tone  of  voice,  "open  the  gate  there 
and  get  a  chair  for  Doctor  Hope.  Come 
in,  doctor,  and  have  a  seat!" 

Illington  Hope  did  come  in,  and  when 
he  went  out  he  had  established  an  en- 
viable line  of  credit  at  the  Third  National 
Bank,  on  the  strength  of  his  ten  thousand 
balance.  He  gave  as  his  reason  for  ask- 
ing liberal  credit  his  intention  of  making 
certain  investments  from  time  to  time. 

From  the  Third  National  Bank  he 
went  to  another  bank,  opened  an  account 
there,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  loans 
later  on.  Similarly  he  then  opened  ac- 
counts and  prepared  for  credit  at  eight 
other  banks,  so  that  by  two  o'clock  he  had 
ten  thousand  dollars  on  deposit  in  each  of 
ten  banks. 

Thus,  when  the  young  man  repaired  to 
a  late  luncheon  he  had  a  major-league 
credit  to  draw  upon  without  disturbing 
his  mysterious  capital,  which  he  had  re- 
solved to  hold  in  trust  indefinitely.  He 
had  found  the  way  to  a  credit  of  two, 
three,  or  even  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
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lars  so  soon  as  his  sundry  large  balances 
should  have  stayed  sufficiently  long  in 
their  respective  banks. 

Accordingly,  Hope  ate  a  very  good 
luncheon  indeed  and  thought  of  many 
things,  not  least  among  which  was  that 
perfect  little  queen,  Alexa  Bain. 


II 


The  one  dream  of  Illington  Hope's  pro- 
fessional life  had  been  the  conquest  of  a 
malignant  malady;  and  few  men  had 
studied  the  problem  of  this  dread  dis- 
ease so  thoroughly,  so  profoundly  as  he. 
Doubtless  the  fact  that  his  own  mother 
had  succumbed  to  its  ravages  was  the 
mainspring  of  his  perpetual  effort  to  con- 
quer carcinoma.  He  it  was  who  had 
thought  first  of  radium  as  a  weapon 
against  certain  forms  of  the  disorder,  and 
more  than  once  he  had  confided  to  friends 
a  burning  wish  to  possess  himself  of 
enough  of  this  fabulously  costly  element 
with  which  to  test  out  and  prove  his  con- 
clusions. 

In  the  months  since  Dame  Fortune  had 
brought  him  a  cryptic  capital  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  he  had  moved  into  more 
commodious  quarters,  acquired  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  radium  and  opened  a  free 
clinic  for  the  handling  of  malignant  cases. 
Not  radium  alone,  but  surgical  means  and 
sera  as  well  contributed  to  his  armamen- 
tarium. His  success  in  many  favorable 
cases  had  been  signal. 

Thus  it  was  that  on  a  certain  morning 
he  sat  at  the  handsome  mahogany  desk 
in  his  new  consulting-room  and  beamed 
approvingly  at  a  smartly  dressed  young 
woman,  the  lambent  depths  of  whose 
brown  eyes  seemed  to  him  almost  liquid 
in  their  intensity.  But  there  were  in 
Alexa  Bain  points  of  distinction  other 
than  her  chic  person  and  charming  orbs. 
She  had  the  divine  gift  of  comradeship; 
also  poise.  And  pervading  her  engaging 
personality  there  was  an  ever-present 
power  of  sympathy.  Daughter  of  an  in- 
ordinately rich  metropolitan  banker,  she 
preserved  an  unselfish  charm  all  too  rare 
in  her  world  and  ours.  Hope  had  worked 
with  her  during  his  hospital  days  among 
the  poor  and  needy  in  New  York,  and 
between  the  earnest  intern  and  gracious 
heiress  a  spirit  of  good-fellowship  had 


deepened  insensibly  into  something  more 
than  friendship  by  the  time  he  had  left 
New  York  to  hang  his  shingle  in  another 
town. 

Because  of  the  disparity  in  their  re- 
spective fortunes,  however,  Hope  had 
gradually  ceased  to  write  and  had  almost 
resigned  himself  to  the  mandate  of  a 
cruel  fate,  when  the  big  thing  happened. 
Then  he  had  remembered  the  one  shadow 
over  Alexa's  happiness — the  malignant 
illness  of  her  mother. 

As  the  young  savant's  list  of  successes 
with  charity  patients  grew%  his  fame  in- 
sensibly began  to  spread.  Came  then  a 
letter  one  day  from  Alexa  Bain.  ''Will 
you  receive  my  mother,  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Bain,  as  a  patient?"  it  inquired.  From 
Hope's  prompt  reply  it  was  clear  that  the 
banker's  wife  would  be  received  as  a  pa- 
tient forthwith,  and  as  a  result  she  had 
come  with  her  daughter  Alexa,  who  now 
sat  with  the  doctor  for  a  space  while  the 
patient  rested  in  another  room. 

"So  you  think,"  said  the  girl,  ''that 
there  is  really  a  chance  for  mother?" 

"Best  sort,  my  friend,'''  Hope  replied. 
"But  how  did  you  ever  prevail  upon  your 
father  to  let  you  bring  her  to  me?" 

Alexa  favored  him  with  an  admiring 
little  smile.  "He  had  already  heard  of 
your  work  through  others  when  I  called 
his  attention  to  the  published  reports  of 
your  achievements  in  the  medical  pa- 
pers." 

''You  still  read  medical  journals, 
then?" 

The  girl  reddened  ever  so  slightly. 

"Yes;  for  mother's  sake,"  she  said. 
Then  as  if  to  turn  the  topic:  "Do  you 
realize,  Illington,  that  you  are  becoming 
famous?" 

Hope  thrilled  at  the  sound  of  his  Chris- 
tian name  on  her  lips. 

"No,"  he  said,  "but  I  am  making 
money  at  last — how  much  I  am  ashamed 
almost  to  think." 

"No  more  than  you  deserve,  poor  fel- 
low," said  Alexa,  rising.  "Now  show  me 
through  the  laboratories,  the  operating- 
rooms,  everything — I  am  so  interested  in 
your  wonderful  work.  When  one  stops  to 
consider  that  out  of  every  seven  women 
who  die  above  the  age  of  thirty,  malignant 
disease  claims  one  and  that  the  percentage 
is  nearly  as  high  in  the  mortality  of  men, 
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the  terror  of  this  scourge  is  truly  appal- 
ling 1" 

Hope  held  open  the  door  leading  to  his 
well-equipped  laboratory.  J'  Well,"  he  re- 
marked, as  they  passed  out,  '^  I  dismissed 
one  of  the  seven  sound  and  well  to-day. 
A  Mrs.  Stephen  from  New  York,  she  is; 
and  a  wonderful  little  woman,  too.  Some- 
how her  recovery  has  been  one  of  peculiar 
satisfaction  to  me.  There  is  some  hidden 
sorrow  in  her  life,  I  believe." 

With  the  passage  of  interviews  incident, 
day  by  day,  to  the  treatment  of  the 
mother,  the  charming  daughter  and  zeal- 
ous young  physician  grew  closer  to  one 
another,  as  is  the  way  of  youth.  Also  the 
patient  grew  rapidly  well  and  in  so  doing 
added  yet  another  victory  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  Doctor  Illington  Hope. 

At  about  this  time,  however,  the  young 
man  began  to  be  worried  ever  and  anon 
concerning  the  unearned  thousands  re- 
posing in  sundry  banks  to  his  exclusive 
credit.  The  proximity  of  Alexa  with  her 
unsullied  ideals  and  lofty  principles  had 
much  to  do,  no  doubt,  with  this  feeling 
of  unrest.  What  would  Alexa  think  of 
him  if  she  should  know  that  he  held  funds 
of  so  doubtful  an  origin  ?  Would  not  her 
fine  nature  revolt  at  the  fact  that  he  had 
made  no  effort  to  locate  the  source,  the 
owner  of  all  this  money?  Sensible  girl 
that  she  was,  he  trembled  to  contemplate 
what  her  attitude  might  be.  Moreover, 
the  time  had  come  when  he  no  longer 
needed  this  money,  nor  even  the  credit 
which  it  gave  him. 

Thus  it  was  that  Illington  Hope  began 
almost  to  hate  the  money  that  had  en- 
abled him  to  realize  so  brilliantly  one  of 
the  dreams  of  his  life.  Naturally  enough, 
then,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  ferret  out 
the  secret  sender  of  the  hundred  gold  cer- 
tificates. 

It  was  after  a  hard  day's  work  that  he 
came  to  this  decision,  sitting  alone  in  the 
reading-room  of  his  club.  The  approach 
at  the  moment  of  his  friend,  Lee  Lanier, 
cashier  of  the  Bellgrade  Bank,  prompted 
him  to  begin  his  quest  at  once. 

''Look  here,  Lanier,"  said  Hope,  "is 
there  an  efficient  and  thoroughly  reliable 
detective  in  this  town  ?  Is  there  anybody 
of  this  sort  that  one  may  depend  upon?" 

Lanier  inspected  his  elegantly  man- 
icured   nails    smilingly    for    a    moment. 


"You  bet  there  is,"  he  said  at  length. 
"Hugo  Brill  is  the  ablest  and  most  de- 
pendable investigator  in  the  world  to-day. 
I  ought  to  know.  He  saved  my  life  once, 
not  to  mention  two  million  dollars  for  the 
Bellgrade  Bank." 

"The  devil,  he  did!"  Hope  exclaimed. 

"Yes,"  Lanier  affirmed,  "but  don't 
call  him  a  detective.  He  resents  that. 
He  says  he  is  not  a  detective  but  merely 
a  consulting  criminologist.  He's  the  man 
who  sent  Owen  Marlboro  to  the  chair. 
But  don't  say  sleuth  where  he  can  hear 
it." 

Ill 

On  the  morning  following  Doctor 
Hope's  conversation  with  Lanier  at  the 
club,  Hamilton  Bain,  Esq.,  sat  in  his 
sumptuous  presidential  office  at  the  Bain 
National  Bank,  New  York,  and  read  his 
daily  letter  of  good  tidings  from  Alexa 
and  her  mother.  It  appeared  that  Mrs. 
Bain  was  now  restored  to  health  and  that 
Alexa  wanted  him  to  come  in  person  to 
thank  the  doctor  and  settle  the  bill. 
"Well,"  thought  the  great  man,  "perhaps 
I  shall,  perhaps  I  ought." 

Here  his  train  of  thought  was  brought 
to  an  abrupt  standstill,  however,  by  the 
sudden  entrance  of  C.  Sebastian,  his 
cashier.  Sebastian's  usually  insolent 
countenance  was  white  as  paper  and  his 
hand  shook  as  he  closed  the  door  behind 
him. 

"What's  wrong?"  Bain  derhanded. 

"The  bank  examiner  has  discovered  a 
shortage " 

"Where?" 

"In  the  reserve  vault!" 

Bain  rose  abruptly.  "In  the  reserve 
vault,  you  say?" 

"That's  it,"  said  the  cashier  briefly. 

"How  much — how  much?" 

"One  hundred  thousand,"  said  Sebas- 
tian. 

Hamilton  Bain  sat  down  again,  mopped 
his  brow  with  a  large  handkerchief,  and 
pursed  his  lips.  "From  whose  safe  was 
the  money  taken?"  he  asked,  at  length. 

"From  Cleve's." 

"What!  Cleve!  .  .  .  Well  I'll  be 
damned,"  said  Bain;    "where  is  he?" 

"In  my  office  with  the  examiner  and 
bank  detective,"  the  cashier  replied. 

"Bring  them  in,"  ordered  Bain. 
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Mr.  Sebastian  opened  the  door  lead-        "When  did  you   steal    the   money?" 

ing    to   his   office   and   admitted   John  Bain  pursued. 

Cleve,  paying  teller,  and  the  bank  ex-        ''Several  months  ago.     Shortly  after 

aminer.     Cleve  was  the  most  likely  look-  the  examiner's  last  call." 
ing  man  of  the  four,  though  he  stooped        Bain  turned  on  Sebastian  an  accusing 

slightly   from   long   years   of   bending  glare.      "How   was    this   possible?"    he 

over  money  and  figures.     He  had  clear,  wanted  to  know. 


i,*-/>»-\-^v    TiavJv^M    — 


There  were  in  all  a  hundred  bills,  each  a  new  yellow-back  gold  certificate  for  one  thousand  dollars. — Page  gj. 


direct  eyes  and  an  abundance  of  self- 
possession.  He  was  not  above  forty  years 
old. 

"What  is  this,  Cleve?"  Bain  de- 
manded. 

"It  is  simply  that  I  have  looted  this 
bank  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,"  the 
teller  replied  evenly. 

"Where  is  the  money?"  said  Bain. 

"Where  it  can  never  be  found,"  was 
the  prompt, reply.  ^ 

Vol.  LXIV.— 8 


"It's  not  possible,"  said  Sebastian. 
"It's  a  lie " 

Mr.  Sebastian  was  interrupted  by  a 
jolt  on  the  jaw  from  the  fist  of  Mr.  Cleve, 
and  several  blows  were  exchanged  before 
the  portly  Bain  and  bank  examiner  could 
pull  the  gentlemen  apart. 

When  he  had  recovered  his  breath 
somewhat  the  paying  teller  said: 

"It  was  so  possible  that  I  did  what  I 
say." 
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''But  why  did  you  do  this  ?  "  the  banker 
demanded. 

''That's  my  business,"  said  the  teller. 
"I  have  served  this  bank  faithfully  and 
honestly  for  twenty  years  and  have  re- 
ceived neither  pay  nor  advancement  com- 
mensurate with  my  service  and  loyalty. 
Now  I  propose  to  serve  ten  years  in  the 
penitentiary  for  better  pay — ten  thou- 
sand a  year,  to  be  exact." 

"You'll  serve  all  right,"  said  Sebastian, 
"but  you'll  not  be  able  to  use  the  pay." 

"That's  your  hope,"  the  confessed  thief 
retorted.  "But  I've  had  about  enough 
of  this  sort  of  talk  now;  and  I  shall  ask 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  police,  who  are 
already  waiting,  I  believe."  The  poise 
and  coolness  of  the  man  was  appalling. 

"Take  my  advice,  young  man,"  put  in 
the  national  bank  examiner,  who  had  till 
now  been  a  silent  if  interested  witness  to 
the  proceedings,  "and  return  the  money 
or  as  much  of  it  as  you  can.  It  will 
shorten  your  sentence.  To  restore  volun- 
tarily the  money  would  go  a  good  way 
toward  obtaining  mercy  for  you." 

"My  mind  is  made  up,"  said  Cleve. 

At  a  sign  from  Bain,  Sebastian  called 
in  the  plain-clothes  men  who  had  been 
waiting  outside,  and  John  Cleve  left  for- 
ever the  bank  where  he  had  hoped  and 
toiled  and  despaired  for  twenty  years. 

"His  bond  will  cover  part  of  this  and 
the  directors  will  settle  the  balance,"  said 
Bain,  when  the  defaulter  had  gone.  "In 
the  meantime,  Mr.  Sebastian,  here  is  my 
personal  check  on  the  Netherland  Na- 
tional for  the  amount  involved." 

He  then  filled  out  a  check  and  handed 
it  to  his  subordinate,  at  the  same  time 
arising  to  signify  that  the  interview  was 
at  an  end.  "Notify  the  bonding  com- 
pany, the  Federal  authorities  and  both 
detective  agencies  at  once,"  he  said  in 
parting.  "You  shall  certainly  come  in 
for  severe  censure,  Sebastian,  for  permit- 
ting this  thing  to  occur." 


IV 


Before  lUington  Hope  found  time  on 
the  day  following  his  conversation  with 
Lanier  to  seek  out  Hugo  Brill,  something 
occurred  which  promised  to.  shed  light  on 
the  source  of  his  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars.   A  new  patient,  namely,  Miss  Con- 


stance Stone,  presented  herself  for  treat- 
ment. This  lady,  no  longer  young,  was 
nevertheless  a  pleasant  and  businesslike 
person.  When  Hope  had  completed  his 
examination  of  her,  which,  by  the  way, 
showed  her  fears  of  malignancy  to  be  ill 
founded,  she  casually  propounded  the  fol- 
lowing somewhat  startling  query: 

"Doctor  Hope,"  she  said,  "do  you  re- 
member receiving  a  very  bulky  manila 
envelope  from  Washington  several 
months  ago?" 

Hope  felt  the  blood  mount  to  his  face. 
Could  this  woman  be  a  detective?  And 
would  he  become  involved  in  a  situa- 
tion incomprehensible  to  his  high-minded 
Alexa?  He  took  a  grip  on  his  emotions, 
and  when  he  answered  it  was  casually 
enough.  "Doctors  get  so  much  advertis- 
ing matter  through  the  mails,"  he  said, 
''  that  it  is  hard  to  recall  each  and  every 
fat  envelope  that  comes  to  one's  desk." 

"This  one  was  fat,  all  right,"  observed 
Miss  Stone.  "  I  am  a  public  stenographer, 
you  know,  in  Washington,  and  the  en- 
velope I  mailed  you  was  sent  to  me  from 
New  York  by  a  Mr.  Stephen,  who  in- 
closed it  in  a  parcel  containing  about  a 
hundred  other  envelopes  exactly  like  it." 

At  this  statement  Hope  felt  a  curious 
sensation  pass  down  his  spine.  A  hun- 
dred envelopes  exactly  like  the  one  he 
got  must  have  collectively  contained  ten 
million  dollars  I 

"Each  envelope,"  the  stenographer 
continued,  "was  type-addressed  to  a 
physician,  properly  stamped  and  sealed. 
A  letter  of  instruction  accompanying  the 
envelopes  stated  that  Mr.  Stephen  in- 
tended to  open  a  medical  publishing  busi- 
ness in  Washington,  but  wanted  the  ad- 
vertising matter  in  the  big  envelopes  to 
go  out  from  Washington  prior  to  his  ar- 
rival." 

"How  did  you  come  to  remember  me,'* 
Hope  interposed,  "as  one  of  the  doctors 
to  whom  the  envelopes  were  addressed?" 

"Because  of  your  rather  unusual 
name,"  was  the  reply,  "and  because  of 
a  very  singular  thing  about  the  en- 
velopes." 

"What  was  that?" 

Miss  Stone  contemplated  for  a  moment 
the  trim  toe  of  a  very  neat  shoe.  She 
seemed  a  little  embarrassed. 

"I  pride  myself,  Doctor  Hope,"  she 
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said,  "on  fidelity  to  customers.  I  have  a 
reputation  in  Washington  for  carrying 
out  instructions  to  the  letter.  This  man 
Stephen  mentioned  that  very  fact  in  his 
letter  as  a  reason  for  intrusting  his  mail- 
ing to  me.  But  I  employ  two  girls  to  as- 
sist me  in  my  office,  and  one  of  these  has 
just  a  bit  too  much  curiosity  in  her  make- 
up. Consequently,  when  she  noticed 
that  one  of  the  large  envelopes  had  come 
unsealed,  she  glanced  at  its  contents  in- 
stead of  resealing  it,  as  she  should  have 
done." 

"Was  that  the  envelope  addressed  to 
me?"  Hope  queried. 

"No,"  Miss  Stone  assured  him,  "it 
was  addressed  to  a  physician  in  another 
State.  But,  Doctor  Hope,  what  in  the 
world  do  you  suppose  was  in  the  en- 
velope?" 

This  woman's  talk  was  rapidly  reduc- 
ing him,  Hope  thought,  to  a  state  border- 
ing on  panic. 

"How  should  I  know,"  he  managed  to 
say  at  length.     "A  Black-Hand  letter?" 

"No." 

"Fraudulent  matter?" 

"Guess  again,  doctor." 

"I  give  it  up,"  said  Hope,  mopping  his 
forehead  with  a  delicate  handkerchief 
which  Alexa  had  made  for  him.  Then  he 
thought  better  of  what  he  had  said.  Evi- 
dently this  woman  was  laying  a  trap  for 
him.  Had  he  not  better  act  openly  and 
aboveboard  with  her  and  say  at  once 
what  he  really  knew  the  envelope  to  con- 
tain? "Wait  a  moment,"'  he  said,  as 
though  just  remembering  something. 
"I'll  tell  you  what  was  in  it — money !  " 

For  one  brief  moment  the  stenographer 
stared  at  Hope  in  mute  astonishment. 
Then  she  threw  back  her  head  and 
laughed. 

Hope  saw  his  mistake  instantly.  This 
confounded  woman  evidently  did  not 
know  about  the  money.  He  decided  to 
save  himself.  "What  is  so  funny  about 
my  last  guess?"  he  demanded.  "It  may 
be  unlikely,  I  admit,  but  not  wholly  be- 
yond the  pale  of  probability,  is  it?" 

"You  must  excuse  me.  Doctor  Hope," 
said  the  lady,  drying  her  eyes,  "but 
when  you  hear  what  the  envelope  did 
contain,  you  will  see  how  amusing  your 
guess  really  was.  The  big  envelope  con- 
tained  " 


A  violent  knocking  upon  the  door  pre- 
vented the  speaker  from  finishing  her  sen- 
tence, and  before  either  she  or  Hope  could 
utter  another  word.  Doctor  Clement,  who 
had  recently  become  Hope's  assistant, 
rushed  into  the  room  without  ceremony. 

"Excuse  me,  madam,"  he  said,  "if  you 
can!" 

Then  he  took  Doctor  Hope  by  the  arm 
and  hurried  him  toward  the  door  leading 
into  the  operating-room.  "  That  old  chap 
from  Florida,"  he  explained  hurriedly  as 
they  left  the  room,  "has  suddenly  gone 
bad.    Looks  like  he's  going  out " 

The  "going  out"  of  the  man  from 
Florida  detained  Illington  Hope  so  long 
that  when,  after  an  hour,  he  returned  to 
his  desk  Miss  Stone  was  gone.  Investi- 
gation revealed  the  fact  that  she  had  paid 
her  bill  to  Hope's  secretary  and  had  gone 
to  catch  a  train  to  Washington.  She  had 
waited  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  it  ap- 
peared, but  could  remain  no  longer  and 
make  the  train. 

Hope  sat  down  and  did  some  hard 
thinking.  Was  this  woman  telling  the 
truth,  or  was  she  some  sort  of  sleuth? 
She  did  not  look  the  part  of  a  detective; 
still  one  never  can  tell.  The  young  man 
suddenly  found  himself  longing  for  coun- 
sel, for  some  one  to  advise  with,  for  a  con- 
fidant. Who  in  all  the  world  could  he 
turn  to  with  propriety  and  in  safety? 
Then  very  slowly  a  felicitous  thought  be- 
gan to  take  shape  in  his  mind.  Why  not 
confide  in  Alexa?  Why  not  take  her  into 
his  confidence  and  tell  her  the  whole 
blooming  story?  Such  a  course  would 
forestall  any  difficult  developments  which 
might  later  arise;  and,  besides,  it  would 
make  of  Alexa,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  party 
to  his  handling  of  the  situation.  More- 
over, her  judgment  was  of  high  order,  and 
well  worth  having.  .  .  . 

V 

Hugo  Brill  occupied  Suite  lo  in  the 
MoHque  Apartments.  This  remarkable 
man  worked  out  most  of  his  puzzling  cases 
by  sheer  force  of  intellect,  without  troub- 
ling himself,  as  a  rule,  to  leave  his  com- 
fortable little  library  in  the  MoHque.  His 
long  suit  was  the  balancing  and  weigh- 
ing of  motives.  Will-power,  according  to 
him,  was  nothing  more  than  a  myth  of  the 
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metaphysicians;  human  conduct,  crim- 
inal or  otherwise,  was  determined  solely 
by  the  battle  of  motives. 

lUington  Hope  and  Alexa  Bain  found 
him  seated  in  a  Morris  chair,  his  keenly 
intellectual  eyes  devouring  a  volume  of 
Herbert  Spencer's  synthetic  philosophy. 
He  laid  aside  the  book  a  little  reluctantly 
as  he  rose  to  receive  them. 

After  an  exchange  of  greetings  Hope 
laid  the  long  manila  envelope  which  had 
brought  him  the  gold  certificates  on 
Brill's  library  table.  Then  he  told  his 
story. 

The  criminologist  listened  attentively 
without  interruption  to  the  very  end. 
When  the  doctor  had  finished  speaking 
Brill  considered  a  moment  or  two  before 
he  spoke. 

''This  Miss  Stone,"  he  said,  "corre- 
sponded with  you  preliminary  to  her 
visit,  did  she  not?" 

Hope  nodded. 

"Do  you  happen  to  have  any  of  her 
letters  with  you?" 

''Thanks  to  the  suggestion  of  this 
young  lady,"  said  the  doctor,  reaching  in 
his  pocket,  "  I  have."  He  smiled  at  Alexa 
and  handed  a  letter  to  Brill. 

"No  microscope  is  necessary,"  said 
Brill,  comparing  the  superscription  on 
the  manila  envelope  with  that  on  Miss 
Stone's  letter,  "to  show  that  these  two 
envelopes  were  addressed  on  different 
typewTiters  and  by  different  persons. 
The  type  on  Miss  Stone's  machine  is 
smaller  than  that  used  to  address  the  long 
envelope.  Moreover,  she  arranges  her 
spacing  differently  and  abbreviates  the 
w^ord  'building.'  She  was  probably  ig- 
norant of  the  contents  of  the  big  en- 
velope, which,  in  my  opinion,  she  sent  to 
you  under  exactly  the  circumstances  she 
has  described." 

"You  do  not  consider  her  an  investiga- 
tor or  emissary  of  any  sort,  then?"  Hope 
observed. 

"No,"  said  Brill,  ^'I  do  not."  He  then 
looked  appraisingly  at  Alexa  Bain,  whose 
compelling  eyes  had  grow^n  suddenly 
thoughtful.  "Miss  Bain,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing her,  "what  is  your  theory? 
You  have  thought  over  this  matter,  and 
I  am  curious  to  know  how  your  interpre- 
tation coincides  wuth  my  own." 

Alexa  looked  up  brightly.     "So  you 


have  an  interpretation,  then?"  she  said. 
"Well,  so  have  t,  in  a  way.  But  mine  is 
quite  nebulous  and  altogether  specula- 
tive, I  fear." 

Both  men  smiled — Brill  encouragingly 
and  Hope  approvingly,  not  unlike  a 
proud  parent. 

"In  the  first  place,"  said  Alexa,  "I 
think  the  envelope  opened  by  Miss 
Stone's  assistant  contained  nothing  but 
blank  paper.  And  I  beUeve  that  all  the 
others  she  mailed  contained  paper,  too, 
except  the  one  she  mailed  to  Illington — 
that  is,  to  Doctor  Hope.  I  think  some 
one  in  New  York  planned  the  whole  thing 
to  get  the  money  into  Doctor  Hope's 
hands  for  some  reason  or  other." 

"Now  what  possible  reason  could  any 
one  have  for  sending  this  young  man  so 
much  money?"  Brill  asked. 

The  charming  Alexa  hesitated  like  one 
who  knows  but  hates  to  say.  Then  she 
seemed  to  arrive  at  a  decision.  She  laid 
her  small  hand  on  the  table  as  if  to 
steady  herself. 

"If  any  one  could  have  foreseen  the 
achievements  of  Doctor  Hope  in  his  won- 
derful work  against  disease,  disease  which 
has  baffled  the  w^hole  medical  world  for 
centuries,  is  it  not  possible  that  such  a 
person  might  have  washed  to  promote  his 
efforts — might  have  wished  to  invest  in 
his  future  and  in  the  future  of  human- 
ity?" 

Hugo  Brill  regarded  the  girl  steadily. 
The  slight  nod  of  approval  he  gave  her 
seemed  to  sa^^or  of  that  recognition  which 
one  great  mind  accords  another. 

"But  why  should  not  such  a  person 
have  approached  Doctor  Hope  openly?" 
quizzed  Brill. 

"Either  the  person  knew  him  too  well 
to  attempt  financial  aid,"  said  Alexa,  red- 
dening guiltily,  "or  else  the  money  was 
stolen." 

"This  is  immense,"  said  Brill,  his  deep- 
set  eyes  large  with  admiration,  "simply 
immense !  Miss  Bain,  are  you  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Hamilton  Bain,  of  New 
York?" 

"Miss  Bain  is  his  only  daughter,"  put 
in  Illington  Hope.  "Also  his  boss,  if  any- 
body is." 

Brill  smiled.  "That  is  a  coincidence," 
he  observed.  "Mr.  Bain  has  been  in 
communication   with   me    concerning    a 
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little  case  in  which  he  is  interested.  He 
said  he  would  come  over  from  New  York 
to-day  about  the  matter.    You  may  meet 


poise    was 


companying   him   was   a   United  States 

deputy  and  the  defaulting  paying  teller 

of  the  Bain  Bank,  namely,  John  Cleve. 

Cleve    nodded   to   Miss 

Bain.     His 

perfect. 

Mr.  Bain  seemed  at 
first  somewhat  put  out, 
and  not  a  Httle  surprised 
to  find  his  daughter  w^th 
lUington  Hope,  at  Brill's 
apartment.  Brill  drew 
him  aside,  however,  and 
said  things  in  a  low  tone 
to  him  which  appeared  to 
put  an  entirely  new  face 
on  the  situation  for  the 


y^R-THurS. 


"The  bank  examiner  has  discovered  a  shortage."— Page  loo. 


him  here,  if  you  wait  a  little."  A  buzzer 
sounded  near  Brill's  chair.  "Maybe  this 
is  your  father  now." 

Brill's  guess  was  right.  A  minute  later 
the  commanding  presence  of  Hamilton 
Bain   pervaded    the   little   library.     Ac- 


banker.     He  was   fairly  beaming  when 
Brill  had  done  talking. 

When  all  parties  were  seated  Brill 
addressed  himself  to  Hope.  "Doctor 
Hope,"  he  said,  "you  called  this  morning 
to  consult  me  concerning  the  source  of  a 
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mysterious  sum  of  money  which  was  sent 
to  you  unsolicited  through  the  mail.  Mr. 
Bain  here  has  just  come  to  consult  me 
concerning  the  present  whereabouts  of  a 
missing  sum  identical  in  amount  with  the 
sum  you  received.  The  remarkably  clear 
reasoning  of  our  young  friend,  ]\Iiss  Bain, 
has  just  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  dis- 
covering the  source  of  the  money  sent  to 
you.  Personally,  I  knew  who  had  sent  it 
the  moment  you  told  me  of  coming  into 
possession  of  it  in  so  unique  a  fashion;  for 
Mr.  Bain  had  already  informed  me  of  his 
loss  and  certain  facts  which  enabled  me 
to  put  two  and  two  together — all  that 
any  one  need  do  to  solve  a  riddle " 

"Yes,"  broke  in  Hope,  ''but  who  did 
send  it?" 

"Mr.  Cleve,"  said  Brill,  turning  to  the 
ex-paying  teller,  "will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  tell  Doctor  Hope  whether  or  not  you 
sent  him  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
your  reason  for  sending  it?" 

John  Cleve  looked  up  at  Hope  and 
smiled  good  naturedly.  After  a  little  de- 
liberation he  spoke. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  sent  it  to  him.  My 
wife  was  suffering  from  that  type  of 
malignant  disease  called  epithelioma,  and 
despite  the  efforts  of  several  good  physi- 
cians she  grew  steadily  worse.  A  young 
lady  in  whom  both  my  wife  and  I  have 
great  confidence  and  for  whose  judgment 
we  entertain  a  high  respect,  told  us  of  a 
physician  who  could  conquer  epithelioma 
if  he  had  financial  backing.  He  needed 
radium  and  other  things,  it  seemed.  The 
young  woman  had  endeavored  to  in- 
terest her  father  and  others  in  a  scheme 
to  finance  the  doctor  in  question,  but 
none  of  them  would  listen  to  her.  Her 
name  is  Alexa  Bain."  Cleve  paused,  then 
continued: 

"  I  attempted  to  borrow  a  few  thousand 
dollars  in  addition  to  my  savings  but 
couldn't  do  it.  Also  I  was  tired  of  my 
job.  Consequently,  I  stole  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  from  the  bank,  and  sent 
every  dollar  of  it  to  the  young  doctor  in 
whom  we  beheved.  My  wife  protested 
and  tried  hard  to  make  me  return  the 
money  instead  of  sending  it  to  Doctor 
Hope.  But  I  was  firm.  I  sent  it  and  you 
all  know  what  his  achievements  have 
been.  Whatever  part  of  the  money  he 
has  not  been  obliged  to  make  use  of,  I 


hope  he  will  return  to  the  Bain  Bank. 
.  .  .  As  for  me" — he  swept  the  group 
with  his  level  gaze — "as  for  me,  I  shall 
gladly  serve  my  term  in  the  serene  con- 
sciousness of  the  fact  that  my  sacrifice 
constitutes  a  boon  to  humanity  worth 
more  than  all  Mr.  Bain's  millions,  more 
than  any  one  man's  good  name.  Thanks 
to  Doctor  Hope,  my  little  wife  is  a  well 
woman  to-day,  and  able  to  earn  her  liv- 
ing." 

Hugo  Brill  was  the  first  to  break  the 
pause  which  followed. 

"Doctor  Hope  was  enabled  merely  by 
the  moral  support  of  so  much  money," 
said  he,  "to  borrow  what  he  needed  and 
he  is  anxious  now  to  turn  over  all  the  hun- 
dred thousand  to  its  rightful  owner." 

"In  which  event,"  said  Hamilton  Bain, 
"it  shall  be  my  pleasant  duty  to  prevail 
on  Judge  O'Dell  of  the  district  court  to 
suspend  sentence  on  our  prisoner.  More- 
over, I  am  confident  that  I  can  shortly 
procure  an  absolute  pardon  for  the  young 
gentleman.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  go  on  his 
bond  and  set  him  free  to  return  to  his^good 
wife.  It  has  turned  out  that  I,  no  less 
than  he,  have  profited  by  what  he  has 
done.  Surely  he  has  been  an  instrument 
of  Providence.  Also,  though  he  cannot 
return  to  the  bank,  I  shall  back  him  to 
the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars  if  he 
desires  to  enter  business  for  himself." 

"But  look  here,"  said  Illington  Hope 
to  Cleve;  "I  have  not  treated  any  Mrs. 
Cleve — I'm  sure  I  haven't." 

"Yes  you  have,  my  boy,"  said  Cleve, 
"  Cleve,  alias  Stephen,  you  know  ! " 

"Oh!"  cried  Alexa,  "don't  you  re- 
member telling  me  of  what  peculiar  satis- 
faction you  got  from  the  cure  of  little 
Mrs.  Stephen,  of  New  York?" 

Hope  nodded,  as  the  light  of  compre- 
hension broke  in  on  him. 

"Mr.  Cleve,"  he  said,  rising  and  going 
over  to  the  teller,  "Mr.  Bain's  proposi- 
tion is  all  right  in  its  way,  but  how  would 
it  suit  you  to  become  superintendent  of 
my  new  hospital,  the  one  that  Miss 
Bain  and  I  are  going  to  open  right  away, 
at  a  salary  of,  say,  two  hundred  a 
month?" 

"I  accept,"  said  Cleve  promptly,  "and 
shall  be  ready  for  duty  just  as  soon  as 
this  gentleman  here  removes  his  bracelet 
from  my  left  wrist." 
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"Doctor  Hope,"  said  Bain,  drawing  a 
check-book  from  his  pocket,  "I  want  to 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
for  what  you've  done  for  Mrs.  Bain,  and 
as  I  must  hurry  back  to  New  York,  I  shall 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  my  bill,  if 
you  don't  mind.  What  is  your  charge, 
doctor?" 

"  Make  it  a  good  one,  Hope,"  said  Cleve 
wdth  a  t\\inkle  in  his  eye. 

^leanwhile,  Hugo  Brill  had  whipped 
out  a  pencil  and  scribbled  something  on 
a  card  which  he  passed  to  Illington  Hope 
before  the  young  doctor  had  had  time  to 
name  his  charge.  Hope  glanced  at  the 
card,  blushed  perceptibly,  then  addressed 
himself  to  Bain. 

"Mr.  Bain,"  he  said,  a  bit  tremulously, 
perhaps,  "  the  case  was  a  difficult  one,  and 


the  responsibility  was  great.  Therefore, 
I  shall  have  to  charge  you  the  best  part 
of  your  entire  possessions." 

"The  best  part  of  all  I've  got?"  Bain 
gasped  in  amazement. 

"Yes,"  said  Hope,  "your  daughter!" 

The  young  man  moved  to  Alexa's  side 
and  took  one  of  her  hands.  As  for  Hamil- 
ton Bain,  Esq.,  he  took  several  seconds 
in  which  to  recover  his  mental  equilibri- 
um. When  he  had,  he  swore  a  big  ap- 
proving oath  and  drew  forth  a  massive 
fountain  pen. 

"Consider  yourself  paid,  sir,"  said  he, 
waving  his  hand  toward  Alexa.  Then  he 
wrote  out  a  check  and  passed  it  to  the 
smiling  medico.  "Here,"  he  concluded, 
"is  your  wedding  present,  you  young 
scoundrel  I" 


THE    AFTERNOON 
By  W.  J.   Henderson 


Oh,  sing  me  a  song  of  the  afternoon,  i 

When  the  sun  goes  down  the  west,  '  ■ 

When  life  and  I  are  in  perfect  tune, 
And  my  soul  is  WTapped  in  rest. 

For  the  dogs  will  bark  and  the  cocks  will  crow 

In  the  flush  of  the  early  light; 
But  peace  lies  still  on  the  rock  and  the  rill 

When  the  sun  rides  out  to  the  night. 


II 

Oh,  sing  me  a  song  of  the  afternoon, 
When  the  wind  sits  low  in  the  south. 

And  the  east  leans  down  to  the  crescent  moon, 
And  I  to  your  lifted  mouth. 

For  the  grass  will  shine  and  the  dew  will  drip. 
And  the  fog  will  follow  the  sailing  ship; 
And  the  mill  will  clack  by  the  highway  track. 
And  the  water  will  sing  on  the  wheel's  brown  back 
In  the  swift  young  hours  of  the  day; 
But  you  and  I  will  hold  commune 
By  the  silent  touch,  in  the  old,  old  way, 
In  the  land  of  the  afternoon. 


PERILS    OF    WILL-MAKING 


By   Robert  Grant 

Author  of  "Women  and  Property,"   "The  Third  Generation  and  Invested  Property,"  etc. 


N  a  previous  paper  I 
challenged  the  wisdom  of 
hampering  the  next  gener- 
ation, except  in  the  case  of 
the  palpably  incompetent, 
by  limiting  the  enjoyment 
of  property  to  income  for  life.  Outright 
ownership,  especially  to  Anglo-Saxon 
minds,  is  a  precious  privilege  which  we 
covet  for  ourselves  yet  accord  cautiously 
to  others.  From  the  dunghill  of  absolute 
possession  the  owner  of  property  used  to 
crow  it  over  the  world  by  virtue  of  an  in- 
herent right  to  complete  control  during 
life,  and  power  to  fix  its  disposition  after 
death,  restricted  only  by  the  law  against 
perpetuities.  A  generation  ago  the  word 
'^inherent"  was  sacrosanct  in  this  connec- 
tion and  solemnly  coupled  with  ''inviola- 
ble." It  was  an  axiom  of  our  society  that 
proud  man  dwelling  under  free  institutions 
could  do  as  he  chose  with  his  own  and  that 
it  remained  his  own  under  all  conditions. 
The  French  law  might  prescribe  if  it 
would  that  where  there  were  children  or 
parents  (ascendants  or  descendants),  a 
testator  could  will  away  only  a  certain 
portion  of  his  estate;  but  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  have  prided  themselves 
on  the  right  to  disinherit  children  abso- 
lutely, provided  there  was  a  reference  in 
the  will  to  show  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  that 
they  were  not  forgotten;  and  hence  the 
origin  of  the  phrase  "cutting  off  with  a 
shilling."  The  only  exception  was  in  the 
case  of  a  wife ;  the  law  would  step  in  and 
provide  for  her  if  her  husband  did  not; 
but  otherwise,  assuming  that  the  only 
certainties  in  life  are  taxes  and  death,  the 
free-born  American  used  to  feel  that  if  he 
paid  the  one  and  set  his  house  in  order  for 
the  other,  his  position  was  impregnable. 

The  first  shock  to  his  serenity  came  in 
the  form  of  a  new  interpretation  of 
"taxes."  He  had  thought  of  them  as 
money  paid  for  the  privilege  of  domicile 
in  his  community  and  of  being  protected, 
with  occasional  extra  levies  in  case  of  war ; 
he  had  associated  them  with  living  but 
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never  with  dying,  and  he  took  umbrage  at 
first  at  the  notion  that  a  dead  man  could 
be  taxed.  The  United  States  was  among 
the  last  of  the  civilized  nations  to  sanction 
the  doctrine  of  inheritance  taxes;  at  a  time 
when  most  countries,  including  Great 
Britain,  had  become  habituated  to  it,  our 
legislatures  still  harbored  distrust.  I  re- 
member saying  to  a  judge  of  a  highest 
(State)  court  that  a  progressive  inheri- 
tance tax  was  one  of  the  most  equitable 
forms  of  taxation  and  receiving  an  answer 
which  not  only  conveyed  dissent,  but 
"after  this  the  deluge."  Yet  to-day  it  is 
one  of  the  commonplaces  of  our  social 
machinery.  When  legislation  did  come  it 
came  with  a  rush ;  our  separate  communi- 
ties, having  assimilated  the  formula  that 
the  power  of  transmitting  and  receiving 
by  will  or  descent  property  on  the  death 
of  the  owner  is  a  privilege  which  is  tax- 
able, vied  with  each  other  in  adopting  this 
shearing  process.  Nor  was  the  wind 
tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb;  it  blew  upon 
him  from  various  quarters  and  frequently 
from  several  at  once.  Indeed,  so  fast  and 
furious  became  the  competition  in  this 
new  source  of  revenue  that  even  the  great 
and  conservative  State  of  New  York  in- 
sisted for  a  time  on  slicing  off  25  per  cent 
from  every  million  dollars  bequeathed  to 
a  stranger  to  the  blood,  and  terribly  vera- 
cious tales  were  current  of  how  with  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Kansas  (for  ex- 
ample) working  simultaneously  and  over- 
time, and  with  a  second  death  interven- 
ing, it  was  possible  to  deplete  an  estate 
valued  at  $2,000,000  a  few  months  earlier 
to  a  melancholy  $800,000. 

This  orgy  could  not  last,  but  subsided 
presently  and  more  moderate  counsels 
prevailed.  Public  sentiment  recognized 
that  lack  of  legitimate  expectancy  on  the 
part  of  a  fortunate  beneficiary  was  not 
a  wholly  valid  reason  for  turning  his 
pockets  inside  out.  He  should  be  made 
to  pay  for  his  good  luck,  but  society  could 
not  afford  to  show  its  rapacity  and  envy 
to  the  extent  of  becoming  a  highwayman 
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instead  of  a  toll-gatherer.  It  was  recog- 
nized, too,  that  the  practice  of  stopping  a 
testator's  widow,  children,  or  kin  at  sev- 
eral turnstiles  instead  of  one  in  order  to 
collect  a  separate  share  of  the  same  estate 
was  paramount  to  crowding  the  mourners, 
and  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  though 
there  is  still  lack  of  uniformity,  there  is  to- 
day a  wide-spread  tendency  to  exempt 
property  which  has  already  paid  a  tax  of 
like  character  and  amount  in  one  jurisdic- 
tion from  contribution  in  another.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  belief  of  the  trans- 
mitter of  property  by  will  that  his  owner- 
ship is  absolute  has  gone  by  the  board  for- 
ever, for  no  modern  principle  is  more 
firmly  established  than  the  power  of  so- 
ciety to  impose  inheritance  taxes  which 
increase  proportionately  both  with  the 
largeness  of  the  estate  and  the  benefi- 
ciary's remoteness  in  relationship. 

Another  inroad  on  absolute  ownership 
is  the  inhibition  against  leaving  property 
lying  round  loose  indefinitely.  It  used  to 
be  assumed  that  any  one  could  go  w^ander- 
ing  over  the  face  of  the  globe  without 
leaving  an  address  and  expect  on  his  re- 
turn to  find  his  belongings  just  as  they 
were  when  he  disappeared  plus  any  wind- 
falls by  way  of  inheritance  in  the  interval. 
The  theory  was  that  if  he  chose  to  vanish 
for  an  unconscionable  time  leaving  money 
in  the  bank,  it  was  nobody's  business  ex- 
cept his  own  and  nothing  could  be  done 
about  it.  As  a  result  innumerable  funds 
continued  to  lie  unclaimed  in  the  savings- 
banks  for  long  periods  for  lack  of  a  visible 
owner,  and  the  control  over  property  of 
various  kinds  was  suspended  by  the  ab- 
sence of  people  who  had  voluntarily  or  in- 
voluntarily strayed  away,  of  whom  all 
traces  had  been  lost. 

Our  modern  society  has  declined  to  put 
up  with  this  inconvenience  and  has  al- 
tered the  adage  "a  rolling  stone  gathers 
no  moss"  to  read  that  a  rolling  stone  if 
it  rolls  too  long  is  liable  to  find  itself  out 
of  the  running.  The  first  solution  at- 
tempted was  to  prescribe  that  those  who 
took  upon  themselves  to  remain  away  an 
unreasonable  time  from  the  place  where 
they  had  lived  or  left  property  did  so  at 
the  risk  of  being  declared  officially  dead 
and  deprived  of  what  they  had  left  be- 
hind. This,  though  bold,  was  convinc- 
ing if  the  wanderer  never  returned,  but 


would  prove  highly  awkward  in  case  he 
were  to  appear  in  the  flesh  later  to  con- 
test the  truth  of  the  pronouncement. 
Such  a  situation  was  the  issue  when  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
1 893 ,  solemnly  reaffirmed  that  no  court  has 
jurisdiction  to  declare  a  person  dead  who 
is  actually  living  and  that  letters  of  ad- 
ministration granted  on  this  presumption 
are  wholly  void.  At  the  same  time  no 
wanderer  should  plume  himself  on  this, 
for  it  is  also  the  law  that  if  his  mother 
were  to  die  in  his  absence,  the  court  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  of  her  estate  would  have 
power  to  presume  that  he  was  dead,  and 
in  the  event  of  his  return,  her  administra- 
tor would  be  protected  and  his  only  re- 
course would  be  against  those  who  had  re- 
ceived his  share. 

The  second  attempt  at  relief  proved  en- 
tirely successful,  though  by  no  means 
novel  from  a  world  point  of  view.  In 
1904  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  prefaced  its  sanction  of  the  doc- 
trine that  long  absence  from  one's  domi- 
cile will  justify  interference  by  the  state 
with  the  remark :  '^  It  may  not  be  doubted 
that  the  power  to  deal  with  the  estate  of 
an  absentee  was  recognized  and  exerted 
not  only  by  the  common  law  of  Germany, 
biit  also  by  the  codes  of  the  various  states 
of  the  continent  of  Europe."  In  short,  it 
became  only  necessary  to  substitute  "dis- 
appearance" for  "death"  in  order  to  give 
the  proper  courts  in  our  several  States 
jurisdiction  of  the  estates  of  absentees. 
It  is  now  a  widely  established  doctrine 
that,  if  an  owner  of  property  cannot  be 
found,  a  receiver  or  caretaker  may  be 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  it  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  would  be  the  owners 
but  for  him;  and  while  as  complete  pro- 
vision as  is  practicable  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  rights  and  possession  of 
the  absentee  on  his  reappearance  is  al- 
w^ays  made,  he  is  liable  to  lose  it  alto- 
gether by  "unreasonable"  absence.  In 
191 1  the  supreme  court  of  the  nation  sus- 
tained the  constitutionality  of  a  State 
statute  which  authorized  the  distribution 
of  an  estate  to  others  after  a  disappearance 
of  fourteen  years,  holding  that  "con- 
stitutional law  like  other  mortal  contri- 
vances has  to  take  some  chances  of  in- 
flicting injustice  in  extraordinary  cases." 

Apart  from  inheritance  taxes,  the  chief 
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encroachment  on  complete  power  of  dis- 
position by  will  lies  in  the  possibility  that 
a  testator's  intentions  may  be  set  utterly 
at  naught  by  the  specious  instrument  of 
compromise,  and  this  though  the  desire 
to  ascertain  and  effectuate  the  real  wishes 
of  the  dead  instead  of  frustrating  them  is, 
as  I  shall  presently  indicate,  a  salient 
tendency  of  modern  justice.  A  will  ad- 
mitted unqualifiedly  to  probate  remains 
an  object  of  veneration  by  the  courts; 
but  you  must  first  catch  your  hare.  In 
the  limbo  between  death  and  probate 
dead  men  can  be  proved  conclusively  to 
have  no  rights  if  the  legatees  under  the 
instrument  and  the  disgruntled  heirs  at 
law  get  together  and  decide  to  patch 
up  their  differences.  Provided  everybody 
consents  and  is  competent  to  consent  and 
no  injustice  is  done  to  the  living,  the 
courts  will  give  validity  to  an  agreement 
in  variance  of  the  contested  document,  on 
th^  theory  that  people  should  be  allowed 
to  do  what  they  chose  with  their  own. 
To  be  sure,  the  law  punctiliously  insists 
that  the  will  be  admitted  to  probate,  but 
to  be  carried  out  not  according  to  its  own 
terms  but  to  those  of  the  instrument  of 
compromise,  a  ceremonial  suggestive  of 
baring  one's  head  at  a  grave  that  has  been 
rifled  by  body-snatchers.  Yet  the  prin- 
ciple itself,  of  compromising  a  disputed 
will,  although  it  impinges  on  the  imagined 
security  of  solemn  preparations  for  death, 
has  won  the  sanction  of  hardy  common 
sense  and  become  another  limitation  on 
the  powTr  of  absolute  disposal. 

Yet,  despite  these  encroachments,  the 
right  to  regulate  what  shall  be  done  with 
one's  property  after  death  remains  sub- 
stantially intact,  and  this,  too,  notwith- 
standing the  popular  impression  that  the 
intention  of  testators  is  very  easily  frus- 
trated. It  is  a  current  belief,  which  de- 
rives color  from  the  sensational  contests 
of  which  we  read  in  the  newspapers,  that 
a  great  many  wills  are  broken.  But, 
though  the  attacks  of  disappointed  or 
greedy  relatives  are  numerous,  the  con- 
trary is  true  according  to  the  records  of 
the  largest  county  of  the  State  with  which 
I  am  most  familiar  and  where  predatory 
tendencies  against  testators  are  well  de- 
veloped. These  records  show  a  steady 
average  of  rather  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
wills  disallowed  during  the  last  ten  years, 


a  result  which  is  made  more  remarkable 
by  the  reminder  that  some  of  these  were 
set  aside  because  of  defective  attestation 
instead  of  the  mental  incapacity  and  un- 
due influence  of  the  maker  ordinarily 
urged  by  the  rapacious.  The  statistics 
for  the  same  period  show  a  yearly  average 
of  less  than  one  per  cent  of  wills  compro- 
mised— that  is  where  the  legatees  and 
next  of  kin  agreed  to  split  their  differences 
with  the  sanction  of  the  court.  These 
figures,  which  are  undoubtedly  indicative 
of  conditions  elsew^here,  reveal  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  juries  to  uphold  the 
validity  of  legal  testaments  and  tend  to 
contradict  the  notion  of  the  man  in  the 
street  that  his  last  wishes  are  apt  to  be 
disregarded. 

It  is  rather  surprising,  however,  that 
the  showing  on  the  side  of  validity  should 
be  so  good  considering  the  haphazard  and 
hasty,  if  not  sloppy,  execution  of  so  many 
wills.  Instead  of  regarding  the  making  of 
a  will  as  one  of  the  most  solemn  of  cere- 
monials, the  man  in  the  street,  if  not  the 
capitalist,  is  constantly  taking  foolish 
chances,  as  if  he  conceived  it  to  be  a  priv- 
ilege of  democracy  to  be  able  to  make  a 
will  in  "any  old  way"  and  have  it  stand. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  compare  the 
merits  of  notarial  wills,  which  obtain  in 
the  Latin  countries  and  French  Canada, 
with  Anglo-Saxon  testamentary  proce- 
dure. But  it  may  be  pointed  out  at  least 
that  a  notarial  will  is  a  deliberate  cere- 
mony before  one  especially  trained  for  the 
function,  who  retains  the  instrument  in 
his  possession  and  reproduces  it  after 
death  with  all  the  presumption  of  his  offi- 
cial status  in  its  favor.  In  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  the  imperative  re- 
quirements are  the  signing  or  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  signature  by  the  testator  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses — at  present  two 
in  England  and  here  either  two  or  three  as 
the  State  law  happens  to  specify,  who 
must  subscribe  their  names  in  his  presence 
and  attest  the  instrument  after  he  has 
affixed  his  signature  thereto.  An  inher- 
ent veneration  for  parchment  and  red 
tape  still  keeps  the  English  testator  chary 
of  intrusting  the  preparation  of  his  will  to 
any  one  but  his  legal  adviser;  but  in  this 
country  the  disinclination  of  many  peo- 
ple to  make  a  will  until  obliged  to,  coup- 
led with  the  idea  that  nearly  every  one 
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can  make  a  will  at  a  pinch  leads  to  a  lot  of 
hasty  and  casual  execution  which  not  in- 
frequently causes  disaster. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  the 
modern  functions  of  courts  of  probate  is 
to  adjust  the  requirements  of  the  existing 
law  to  the  well-meant  but  inept  looseness 
of  those  who  make  wills  or  whose  wills 
are  made  without  suitable  preparation, 
and  our  legislatures  are  constantly  being 
asked  to  let  down  the  bars  a  little  further 
because  of  some  more  or  less  pathetic  in- 
stance of  inability  to  get  by,  due  to  failure 
to  comply  with  existing  requirements. 
For  after  all,  slight  as  the  ceremony  is, 
when  it  comes  to  the  final  test  the  law 
must  be  inexorable.  If  the  requisites  are 
not  performed,  the  will  becomes  waste 
paper,  and  the  only  issue  left  is  whether 
out  of  sympathy  for  ignorance  the  law^ 
can  by  legislation  reduce  still  further  its 
demands  without  encouraging  fraud  or 
chaos. 

Three  concrete  cases  from  a  single  re- 
cent volume  of  one  of  the  State  reports 
will  illustrate  the  perils  to  which  those 
who  make  wills  are  exposed,  the  last  of 
which  will  also  furnish  a  good  example  of 
archaism  which  has  outlived  its  useful- 
ness. In  the  first  instance  the  testator's 
will  was  disallowed  because  he  concealed 
his  signature  from  the  attesting  witnesses. 
All  he  did  was  to  exhibit  to  them  a  paper 
folded  so  that  they  could  not  see  his  name 
and  ask  them  to  sign  their  names.  He 
had  a  few  days  before  asked  them  if  they 
would  sign  his  w^ill.  It  was  held  that 
there  was  subscription  but  no  attestation 
and  the  statute  required  both — the  court 
saying:  ''It  follows  that  when  the  de- 
ceased hides  from  the  subscribing  wit- 
nesses the  signature  which  is  upon  the  in- 
strument previously  signed  by  him  and 
goes  no  further  than  to  ask  the  subscrib- 
ing witnesses  to  sign  the  paper  placed  be- 
fore them,  even  if  that  request  be  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  that  the  paper  is 
his  will,  there  is  no  acknowledgment  by 
the  deceased  of  his  signature  and  so  no 
valid  attestation  of  his  signature  by  the 
subscribing  witnesses." 

The  second  came  near  being  a  case  of 
too  many  cooks.  The  testator,  a  man  of 
means  who  was  ill  and  had  a  law\^er  at  his 
elbow,  was  advised  while  waiting  for  the 
attesting  witnesses  to  earmark  the  pages 


of  his  will  by  writing  his  name  on  the  mar- 
gin of  each  with  the  exception  of  the  last. 
This  he  did  and  at  this  point  the  lawyer 
left  the  room.  On  the  arrival  of  the  wit- 
nesses the  testator  was  about  to  sign  in  the 
proper  place — between  the  in-testimonium 
and  attestation  clauses — w^hen  his  nurse 
stopped  him  and  instead  he  wrote  his 
name  in  the  margin  of  the  last  page.  The 
attestation  clause  was  then  subscribed  by 
the  witnesses.  After  their  departure  the 
la\wer  returned  and  said:  ''  You  have  not 
signed  at  the  foot  of  the  will."  To  this 
the  testator  replied  that  the  nurse  had 
said  the  directions  w^ere  that  he  was  to 
sign  in  the  margin.  "WTien  he  heard  that 
this  was  a  mistake  the  testator  exclaimed, 
''This  looks  sloppy,  doesn't  it?"  and 
started  to  sign  in  the  proper  place.  The 
la^^yer  advised  him  not  to  and  suggested 
making  a  clean  copy,  but  the  testator  de- 
clared that  he  wished  to  finish  the  matter 
that  day.  Accordingly  the  la\\yer  ssrtd 
that  if  he  insisted  upon  writing  his  name 
in  the  pi^per  place  the  attesting  witnesses 
should  be  brought  back  so  as  to  be  able  to 
say  how  his  name  got  at  the  bottom  as 
well  as  on  the  side,  and  then  added,  "be- 
fore I  do  call  them,  do  you  intend  that 
(pointing  to  the  margin)  as  your  signature 
to  this  will?"  To  this  the  testator  said, 
"Yes,"  and  thereupon  the  witnesses  re- 
turned and  the  testator  WTOte  his  name  in 
the  proper  place,  but  the  attesting  wit- 
nesses did  not  again  subscribe  the  w^ll. 
The  contestants  requested  the  court  to 
rule  that  the  testator  when  he  wrote  in  the 
margin  did  not  intend  his  signature  to  be 
operative  as  an  execution  of  the  will,  but 
the  judge  said  that  it  was  for  the  jury  to 
decide  whether  he  so  intended  it  as  a  final 
signature,  and  the  jury  very  sensibly  re- 
plied in  the  afiirmative.  Still  it  was  a 
close  shave  from  intestacy. 

In  the  third  instance  a  will  otherwise 
valid  was  disallowed  because  it  contained 
a  bequest  of  $300  to  a  church  on  the  con- 
dition that  it  be  appHed  to  the  reduction 
of  the  mortgage  on  the  church  property 
and  an  attesting  witness  to  the  will  was 
one  of  the  guarantors  of  the  mortgage. 
This,  too,  although  the  value  of  the  mort- 
gaged property  greatly  exceeded  the 
amount  of  the  note.  The  decision  was 
impregnable  from  the  legal  point  of  view, 
being  based  on  the  venerable  statutory  re- 
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quirement  that  all  the  three  witnesses  be  tation  of  the  testator's  signature,  it  would 
"competent,"  or  "credible,"  and  the  only  be  a  short  step  to  asking  legal  sane- 
consequent  deduction  that  any  one  hav-  tion  for  the  convenient  yet  fatal  habit  of 
ing  a  direct  private  pecuniary  interest  in  altering  wills  after  execution,  indulged  in 
anything  w^hich  would  pass  under  the  will  especially  by  old  ladies  who  are  fond  of 
was  incompetent,  but  it  must  sound  tenu-  tucking  into  the  vacant  spaces  left  by  in- 
ous  if  not  repugnant  to  a  layman.  At  cautious  scriveners  or  inserting  between 
common  law  a  person  was  disqualified  the  lines  the  various  changes  and  after- 
from  testifying  in  courts  of  justice  by  thoughts  concerning  their  possessions 
mental  imbecility,  crime,  or  self-interest,  which  occur  to  them.  Nothing  is  more 
The  discrimination  relative  to  interest  dangerous  than  tampering  with  one's  will 
was  based  on  the  theory  that  a  person  and  nothing  more  uncertain  in  its  conse- 
pecuniarily  benefited  would  commit  per-  quences ;  the  law  reports  abound  in  cases 
jury.  On  the  same  theory  a  will  could  which  show  results  utterly  at  variance 
not  be  admitted  to  probate  if  the  husband  with  the  intention  of  the  tamperer.  Yet 
or  wife  of  a  legatee  was  one  of  the  requi-  democracy  is  prone  to  ask  pathetically 
site  number  of  witnesses;  but  this  spe-  and  with  some  surface  show  of  reason: 
cial  ban  has  been  generally  modified  in  Must  we  send  for  a  lawyer  and  have  the 
the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  pro-  will  re-executed  every  time  we  wish  to 
viding  that  the  will  shall  stand  but  the  make  a  change,  when  it  would  seem  so 
legacy  be  void.  Eighty  years  ago  it  be-  simple  to  scratch  out  Jane  and  substitute 
came  the  law  of  England  that  a  will  shall  Emily  in  case  we  are  out  of  conceit  with 
not  be  invalid  by  reason  of  the  incompe-  Jane? 

tency  of  any  attesting  witness  who  is  Perhaps  democracy  would  do  better  to 
not  disqualified  by  insufiiciency  of  under-  rely  on  the  growing  inclination  of  courts 
standing.  Yet  conservative  tradition  in  to  further  the  testator's  purpose  at  the  ex- 
alliance  with  defective  tinkering  of  the  pense  of  mere  ceremonial  than  to  make 
statutes  combined  to  produce  in  one  of  further  concessions  to  sloppiness  by  relax- 
the  oldest  and  most  enlightened  States  of  ing  the  requisites.  As  I  suggested  earlier 
the  Union  the  unfortunate  consequence  in  this  paper,  there  has  been  a  manifest 
just  cited.  change  in  the  attitude  of  tribunals  in  this 
The  forms  prescribed  for  the  execution  respect;  in  construing  legal  phraseology 
of  wills  are  framed  for  the  protection  of  the  current  paramount  consideration  is  to 
those  making  them,  and  the  witnesses  ascertain  by  the  light  of  the  surrounding 
have  been  aptly  described  as  "a  body-  circumstances  and  the  language  of  the  en- 
guard  surrounding  the  tescator"  to  cir-  tire  instrument  what  the  maker  really 
cumvent  fraud  and  collusion.  Yet  the  meant  and  to  give  effect  to  it  if  possible, 
changing  spirit  of  human  society  with  its  If  one  argue  that  this  was  always  true  in 
repugnance  to  the  thwarting  of  genuine  theory,  the  answer  is  that  the  rigidity  of 
wishes  by  mere  technicalities  is  on  its  met-  doctrinary  formulas  was  a  constant  im- 
tle  to  seek  in  the  interest  of  erring  mortals  pediment  to  the  judicial  desire  for  justice, 
whether  this  or  that  testamentary  re-  These  serve  less  and  less  as  an  inhibition 
quirement  is  not  superfluous ;  and  modern  to-day  when  righteous  common  sense  de- 
courts,  applying  a  kindred  frame  of  mind  mands  a  more  elastic  interpretation, 
to  their  problems,  are  disposed  to  stretch  Two  recent  concrete  instances  taken  al- 
the  law  in  their  endeavors  to  eFectuate  a  most  at  random  from  the  same  jurisdic- 
manif  est  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tion  already  quoted  will  bring  this  out 
abolition  of  all  forms  would  be  a  premium  more  clearly  and  furnish  the  disposer  of 
on  chicanery  and  a  standing  invitation  to  property  a  concluding  assurance  that, 
chaos.  Perhaps  there  is  no  inherent  rea-  whatever  his  other  woes,  he  has  friends  at 
son  except  tradition  and  obvious  sequence  court  in  a  literal  sense, 
why  the  validity  of  a  will  should  remain  A  woman  from  the  Middle  West  whom 
dependent  on  whether  the  witnesses  sign  we  will  designate  for  our  purpose  as  Mary 
after  or  before  the  testator;  yet  if  this  Jones,  "well  educated,  intelligent,  and 
concession  were  made  to  ignorance  which  self-reliant,"  and  about  to  go  to  Europe, 
fails  to  realize  that  the  law  requires  attes-  sat  down  to  draw  her  own  will  in  the  city 
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of  the  port  from  which  she  was  sailing. 
She  proceeded  to  fill  out  the  local  blank 
she  had  procured  by  writing  in  the  exor- 
dium or  opening  paragraph:  ''Be  it  re- 
membered that  I,  Mary  Jones,  of — "  (and 
here  she  struck  out  the  printed  specifica- 
tion of  the  foreign  State,  substituting  the 
city  and  State  of  her  own  domicile) — ''be- 
ing of  sound  and  disposing  mind,"  etc. 
Next  she  filled  in  the  blank  space  provided 
for  the  body  of  the  will  with  some  twenty 
different  bequests  and  then  the  spaces 
in  the  in-testimonium  and  attestation 
clauses.  Every  word  not  in  print  was  in 
her  own  handwriting.  After  this  she  ap- 
proached three  acquaintances  to  whom 
she  showed  the  document,  declaring  it  to 
be  her  will  and  asking  them  to  sign  as  wit- 
nesses. In  no  other  way  did  she  mention 
her  signature  or  call  it  to  their  attention. 
They  signed  and  the  instrument  was  de- 
posited in  her  safety-deposit  box,  where  it 
remained  until  her  death.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  Mary  Jones  supposed  she  had 
made  a  vaUd  will ;  but  had  she  ?  Where 
was  her  signature  ?  Certainly  not  at  the 
end  where  it  properly  belonged.  A  rock- 
ribbed  tribunal  would  have  been  apt  to 
say  that  she  had  forgotten  or  failed  to  sign 
her  name;  but  a  judge  of  the  highest 
court  decided  that  her  name  which  she 
wrote  in  the  exordium  or  opening  para- 
graph was  meant  by  her  as  a  signature 
and  to  stand  as  her  signature  to  the  will 
when  completed — a  conclusion  with  which 
his  associates  agreed  on  appeal  to  the  full 
bench.  They  laid  stress  in  their  opinion 
on  the  fact  that  the  testatrix  was  excep- 
tionally intelligent,  but  perhaps  this  trib- 
ute was  more  properly  the  due  of  their 
colleague.  At  all  events,  the  will  was  ad- 
mitted to  probate;  while  the  chances  are 
that  twenty-five  years  ago  a  court  would 
have  set  it  aside  with  an  expression  of  re- 
gret at  being  obliged  to. 

A  woman  whose  nearest  relatives  Vv-ere 
a  married,  childless  son  and  three  grand- 
children, two  of  whom  were  daughters  of  a 
deceased  daughter,  and  the  other  the  son 
of  a  deceased  son,  gave  these  instructions 
among  others  to  the  lawyer  employed  to 
draw  her  will :  a  certain  hundred  shares  of 
stock  were  given  to  an  individual  in  trust 
to  pay  the  net  income  to  her  son  for  his 
life,  then  to  the  son's  wife  for  her  life,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  survivors  to  pay  over 
the  one  hundred  shares  themselves  "to 


my  three  grandchildren."  So  it  was 
claimed  at  least,  but  when  the  will  was 
produced  in  court  the  words  "  to  my  three 
grandchildren"  read  "to  their  three  chil- 
dren." This  was  nonsense  on  the  face  of 
it,  for  the  son  and  his  wife  had  no  children 
as  the  testatrix  ^well  knew.  The  truth 
was  that  the  lawyer's  stenographer  had 
made  the  error  in  copying  the  will,  and  no 
one  had  detected  it.  A  layman  would  be 
apt  to  ask — but  if  this  was  so,  why  not 
prove  it  and  make  the  substitution  ?  The 
difficulty  was  that  under  the  established 
rule  of  law  that  oral  evidence  is  not  ad- 
missible to  alter  the  plain  meaning  of 
written  language,  the  court  could  not  per- 
mit itself  to  know  what  had  happened. 
All  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the 
testatrix  might  be  shown — including  the 
number  of  her  children  and  grandchildren, 
but  the  stenographer's  blunder  could  not 
be  introduced  except  sub  rosa  ;  the  judges 
were  not  supposed  to  be  aware  of  it. 

Realizing  that  they  were  in  an  awkward 
fix,  the  attorneys  for  the  grandchildren 
brought  a  bill  in  equity  to  "remould"  the 
will;  but  the  court  made  short  work  of 
this,  saying  that  the  written  instrument 
is  the  final  and  unalterable  expression  of 
the  purpose  of  the  testator;  that  the 
power  of  the  court  is  limited  to  interpre- 
tation and  construction,  but  it  cannot 
make  a  new  will ;  and  that  to  reform  the 
will  upon  evidence  produced  after  death 
would  open  the  door  for  fraud  to  substi- 
tute ulterior  designs  for  the  expressed  in- 
tent of  a  testator.  Having  pronounced 
this,  the  court  proceeded  to  interpret  and 
construe  the  will  on  its  face  as  if  in  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  unfortunate  mis- 
take, though  painfully  aware  of  it.  And 
after  conference  five  of  the  seven  judges 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  phrase- 
ology "to  their  three  children"  just  as 
they  stood  imparted  an  unmistakable  in- 
tent to  give  the  shares  at  the  expiration  of 
the  life  estate  to  her,  the  testatrix's,  three 
grandchildren.  They  pointed  out  that 
she  knew  her  son  and  his  wife  had  no  chil- 
dren; that  she  had  three  grandchildren, 
of  all  of  whom  she  was  fond;  and  that 
children  of  her  son  and  his  wife  would  of 
necessity  be  her  own  grandchildren.  Ar- 
guing from  this  that  the  words  "their 
three  children"  were  meaningless  for  the 
reason  that  the  son  had  no  children,  they 
treated   them  as  an   abbreviated  para- 
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phrase,  which  should  really  read  "my 
three  grandchildren,  the  children  of  my 
son  and  his  wife,"  on  the  ground  that 
the  testatrix  knew  they  were  an  unavoid- 
able part  of  the  description.  Having  ar- 
rived at  this  result,  they  struck  out  the 
words  "the  children  of  my  son  and  his 
wife"  as  inapt  and  superfluous,  which 
they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  under  the 
rules  of  law,  with  the  result  that  the  resid- 
uum left  was  "my  three  grandchildren," 
the  very  words  which  the  careless  stenog- 
rapher had  deleted — a  most  happy  coin- 
cidence, especially  as  they  were  presumed 
to  be  unaware  of  what  had  happened. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  two  other 
justices  composing  the  court  filed  a  vigor- 
ous dissenting  opinion  in  which  they  con- 
tended that  it  was  "not  permissible  to 
read  into  the  instrument  words  descrip- 


tive of  those  who  are  to  take  as  legatees 
predicated  on  words  found  there,  and 
then,  on  extraneous  facts,  read  out  the 
original  words,  and  give  the  property  to 
persons  not  within  its  provisions  as  ad- 
mitted to  probate."  The  decision  of  the 
majority  in  any  given  jursidiction  settles 
the  law  for  the  time  being,  but  the  argu- 
ment against  it  in  this  case  illustrates  well 
the  ingenuity  which  modern  courts  will 
have  recourse  to  in  order  to  obviate  gross 
injustice.  Every  one  will  feel  glad  that 
the  grandchildren  received  their  legac}-, 
whether  they  are  convinced  by  the  rea- 
soning or  not.  What  better  evidence 
could  one  hav^e  than  the  two  examples 
elaborated  that  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
disposers  of  property  are  not  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  law,  but  their  own  or 
their  agents'  aptitude  to  make  mistakes  ? 
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55SHERE  are  three  possible 
terminations  of  the  war: 
defeat,  compromise,  and 
victory.  We  intend  to  con- 
clude the  issue  with  the  last 
of  these  alternatives  no 
matter  how  many  years  it  takes  to  do  so; 
but  it  is  worth  while  considering  what  the 
consequences  would  be  if  German  deter- 
mination should  outlast  that  of  the  Al- 
lies. If,  as  the  Germans  continue  to  be- 
lieve, they  will  be  victorious  in  the  end, 
and  do  succeed  in  obtaining  indemnities, 
as  they  plan,  from  the  continental  Allies 
if  not  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  they  will  put  themselves  in  an  in- 
vincible position,  from  the  security  of 
which  they  will  be  able  to  complete  their 
domination  of  the  world.  It  is  contended 
by  partisans  of  Germany  and  arbitrary 
pacifists  in  the  allied  countries  that  this 
is  not  the  German  programme,  but  the 
evidence  is  overwhelming  that  it  is;  and 
this  article  is  not  written  for  those  who  at 
this  stage  of  events  dispute  the  proof.  In 
view  of  the  appalUng  possibilities  of  the 
outcome,  it  seems  to  me  not  unwise  to 
estimate,  according  to  the  facts  already 
before  us,  how  things  will  probably  shape 


themselves  in  the  event  of  each  of  the 
alternative  conclusions. 

If  the  Germans  win  it  is  probable  that 
we  shall  see  a  thorough  change  in  the 
system  that  has  prevailed  among  the 
nations.  The  system  of  nationalities  and 
empires  enjoying  more  or  less  equal  rights 
and  privileges  will  come  to  an  end,  per- 
haps never  to  be  re\'ived.  The  Germans 
will  take  no  chances  that  their  victims 
may  again  organize  military  forces  capa- 
ble of  combating  them.  Uprisings  and 
rebellions  will  have  no  chance  of  success. 
Guerilla  warfare,  even  if  arms  can  be 
smuggled  into  subjected  countries,  will 
be  made  futile.  It  is  the  German  plan  to 
confederate  the  world  by  making  the 
other  nations  satellites  or  vassals  of 
Deiitschland.  As  the  Germans  see  it,  this 
is  the  only  means  by  which  the  system  of 
rival  nations,  with  its  corollary  of  period- 
ical war,  can  be  terminated;  that  is,  by 
the  domination  of  one  supreme  power; 
and  they,  confident  that  theirs  is  the 
world's  finest  and  ablest  civilization,  in- 
tend to  make  it  the  dominating  one. 

They  have  studied  the  needs  and  the 
methods  of  imposing  their  supremacy  and 
are  prepared  to  employ  the  necessary 
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means,  ghastly  as  those  means  may  seem 
to  other  peoples.  The  object  in  view  is 
sufficiently  worthy,  they  think,  to  war- 
rant the  employment  of  any  methods  of 
attainment.  The  appeal  is  to  the  altru- 
ist as  well  as  to  the  selfish  man,  to  both 
idealist  and  individual.  It  has  come  to 
be  the  reasoned  fanaticism  of  the  most 
practical  cult  the  world  has  ever  known. 
The  Turks,  an  organization  of  tribes- 
people,  who,  several  centuries  ago,  drove 
their  way  across  Asia  into  China  and 
westward  to  the  gates  of  Vienna,  in  an 
effort  to  conquer  the  world  for  Moham- 
med, were  not  the  menace  to  all  other 
peoples  that  the  Germans  are  to-day. 
They  have  studied  as  a  part  of  their 
scheme  the  errors  of  past  efforts  at  con- 
quest, and  so  proficient  have  they  made 
themselves  that  after  three  and  a  half 
years  of  war  they  hold  in  different  stages 
of  vassalage  four-fifths  of  the  mainland  of 
Europe,  while  at  the  same  time  more  than 
half  of  Asia,  as  a  result  of  the  theories  of 
the  Bolsheviki,  has  been  brought  into  a 
position  of  potential  subjection.  At  the 
present  moment  the  Germans  have  not 
the  men  and  money  necessary  to  gather 
in  the  plunder  of  weak  khanates  that  lie 
to  the  east  of  them;  but  no  opposing  force 
in  Russia  prevents  or  seriously  hinders 
them. 

The  destruction  of  Russia  has  been  the 
greatest  achievement  of  the  German  sys- 
tem of  warfare  combined  with  propa- 
ganda and  treachery.  To  the  Allies  the 
Russian  collapse  was  the  worst  disaster  of 
the  war;  and  unless  Russia  or  some  sub- 
stantial confederation  of  independent 
Russian  states  is  revived  or  constructed, 
Germany  will  have  made  herself  in- 
vincible. With  the  Russian  storehouse  of 
undeveloped  wealth  coming  under  the 
economic  control  of  Germany,  as  it  must 
if  the  latter  is  left  in  authority  over  Rus- 
sia's principal  ways  of  communication 
with  the  outer  world,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  the  Greater  Germany  becomes  the 
most  powerful  of  the  nations. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Ger- 
mans would  make  peace  now,  indemnify- 
ing Belgium  and  the  Serb  states  and  mak- 
ing perhaps  other  concessions,  if  Russia 
could  be  kept  in  her  present  condition. 
They  would  certainly  like  to  obtain  a 
period  of  peace  in  order  to  reorganize  and 
prepare  for  a  new  assault,  which  would 


come  suddenly  on  the  next  occasion,  and 
without  warning  or  parley  and  pretense 
of  righteousness:  France  w^ould  be  in- 
vaded overnight.  But  being  unable  to 
obtain  the  victor's  terms,  even  camou- 
flaged under  apparent  concessions,  they 
are  striving  at  once  for  greater  victory, 
though  they  have  already  achieved  in  the 
present  war  successes  beyond  their  hopes 
of  1 9 14.  They  set  out  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  to  crush  France  quickly  and  then 
bring  Russia  to  a  compromise  or  under- 
standing, reserving  for  the  days  of  so- 
called  peace  their  work  of  undermining 
the  British  Empire,  and  for  the  next  war 
the  overthrow  of  Britain's  sea-power. 
But  their  military  forces  and  machina- 
tions have  proved  more  deadly  than  they 
themselves  anticipated,  and  they  find 
themselves  consequently  able  to  combat 
at  the  same  time  not  only  their  conti- 
nental adversaries  but  Britain  and  the 
United  States  as  well.  So  now  they  pro- 
ceed with  the  war,  as  determined  to 
achieve  victory  as  the  Allies  are  that  they 
shall  not.  This  war  is  likely,  therefore,  to 
continue  for  a  number  of  years;  for  from 
the  state  of  mind  that  visualizes  victory 
the  Germ.an  people  must  descend  first  to 
that  which  is  willing  to  seek  a  real,  not  a 
disguised,  compromise;  and  from  that 
attitude  they  must  go  still  further  down 
to  a  state  of  depression  that  will  accept 
defeat.  And  defeat  will  mean  an  awak- 
ening from  the  dream  of  Deutschland  iiber 
Alles,  and  the  elimination  of  the  Kaiser, 
who  will  be  unable  to  survive  it.  But 
this  awakening  will  not  come  for  years, 
unless  the  Dual  Monarchy  collapses, 
bringing  down  the  German  Empire  with 
it.  For  the  Allies  are  still  on  the  defen- 
sive, both  on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe 
and  in  protecting  their  sea  traffic  from 
submarines,  and  this  condition  is  not 
likely  to  be  altered  till  the  United  States 
has  made  herself  at  least  equal  to  Great 
Britain  in  ability  to  equip  and  despatch 
fighting  forces  to  European,  and  possibly 
Asiatic,  battle-fields. 

Meantime  the  Germans  are  not  going 
to  permit  Russia  to  revive  and  reorganize, 
as  many  of  us  are  hoping.  The  Russians 
will  never  be  allowed  to  unite,  even  if 
a  spirit  is  developed  among  them  to  do 
so.  If  it  were  necessary  German  armies 
would  be  sent  to  Moscow  or  farther  east 
to  prevent  the  reconstruction  of  an  un- 
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submissive  Russia;  but  the  cultivation  of 
existing  hostilities  between  factions  and 
among  the  states  into  which  Russia  has 
been  shattered  will  prove  sufficient  for 
Germany's  present  requirements.  What 
the  Germans  are  doing  in  the  Ukraine,  a 
territory  equal  in  size  to  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  combined,  and  a  gran- 
ary that  in  normal  times  is  able  to  feed 
Europe,  is  evidence  that  these  Russians 
will  be  destroyed  like  the  Armenians  if 
necessary  for  German  victory. 

Besides  observers  who  can  anticipate 
the  development  of  events  only  according 
to  their  prejudices  or  interests,  there  are 
many  students  of  international  affairs 
who  believe  the  task  to  which  the  Ger- 
mans have  set  themselves  is  too  much  for 
any  nation  to  accomplish  and  maintain  as 
a  permanent  achievement.  I  am  one 
such.  But  for  the  immediate  issue,  the 
outcome  of  the  war,  if  they  succeed  in 
eliminating  France  and  Italy  or  either  of 
them  from  the  campaign,  there  is  no 
doubt  we  shall  have  to  continue  in  arms 
indefinitely,  or  submit  to  the  situation 
here  outlined.  Russia,  I  am  sure,  unless 
Germany  is  defeated,  can  be  brought 
under  her  control.  Since  1903  I  have 
known  Russian  diplomatists,  observing 
their  methods  and  activities  and  learning 
something  of  their  characters  in  the  Bal- 
kans and  later  in  the  Far  East.  I  have 
been  to  Russia  a  number  of  times  and 
have  crossed  Siberia  five.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  a  man  may  be  a  permanent 
resident  of  a  country  and  yet  have  no 
understanding  of  it;  but  I  have  endeav- 
ored in  the  course  of  the  years  that  I  have 
observed  European  affairs  as  the  corre- 
spondent of  English  and  American  news- 
papers to  strive  for  unbiassed  and  accu- 
rate information  and  to  make  judgments 
without  prejudice.  It  is  the  only  valu- 
able way. 

There  are  many  factors  in  Russia 
which  can  and  will  be  utilized  by  the 
Germans.  We  saw  how  they  succeeded 
in  getting  the  Czar's  government  in  its 
last  days  hideously  to  betray  the  Rou- 
manians. Then  we  saw  how  they  suc- 
ceeded with  Lenine  and  Trotsky.  The 
condition  is  now  such  that  the  Germans 
can  preserve  or  destroy  the  Bolshevik 
leaders  b}^  supporting  or  opposing  them. 
For  the  time  being,  the  anarchy  within 
Russia  and  the  disagreement  among  the 


Allies  over  the  question  of  Japan  enter- 
ing Siberia  are  taking  care  of  the  situation 
on  Germany's  behalf;  and  she  is  left  to 
devote  her  principal  energies  to  her  west- 
ern adversaries.  But  if  she  wins,  or  even 
succeeds  in  concluding  a  compromise,  her 
work  among  the  eastern  states  will  take 
on  a  new  aspect.  The  Bolsheviki,  with 
their  detestable  doctrines  definitely  pro- 
posing to  overthrow  German  autocracy, 
will'probably  be  suppressed,  and  as  in  the 
case  of  Turkey,  those  elements  recogniz- 
ing the  need  of  organization  and  disci- 
pline, and  at  the  same  time  willing  to  ac- 
cept German  protection,  will  be  given  as- 
sistance and  support.  The  breaking  of 
European  Russia  into  several  states  pre- 
pares those  states  for  coming  easily  under 
the  German  aegis.  The  separate  states 
will  be  given  the  choice  of  German  sup- 
port or  her  hostility  coupled  with  that 
of  other  states.  The  bourgeoise  ele- 
ments, so  called,  will  be  supported 
against  the  socialists  or  vice  versa,  the 
moneyed  classes  against  the  proletariat 
or  the  contrary,  the  autocratic  against 
the  democrats  according  to  their  willing- 
ness to  come  into  the  German  ZoUverein. 
There  are  in  Russia  a  dozen  elements 
hostile  to  each  other  which  will  accept 
German  support  and  co-operate  with  the 
Germans  if  they  succeed  in  overcoming 
the  rest  of  continental  Europe.  There 
are  numerous  elements  that  will  even 
fight  for  them.  From  the  Czar  through 
the  army  to  the  business  man,  and  on 
down  to  the  Bolsheviki,  there  are  groups 
that  will  accept  the  situation  and  become 
a  part  of  the  German  scheme  of  organiz- 
ing and  developing  the  vast  Eurasian 
empire,  which  alone  could  have  defeated 
the  Germans  had  its  forces  been  corre- 
lated and  its  resources  properly  developed 
and  utilized. 

With  the  prospects  of  controlling  this 
vast  empire,  perhaps  the  richest  in  the 
world,  besides  controUing  also  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  Balkan  states,  and  Turkey, 
all  of  w^hich  are  contiguous  and  terri- 
torially united,  not  scattered  like  the 
British  and  linked  by  ships  that  are  the 
prey  of  submarines,  the  Germans  will  go 
far  in  making  further  sacrifices  to  bring 
the  Allies  to  terms.  But,  unless  the  pres- 
ent war  lasts  for  decades,  into  which  no 
man  can  foresee,  the  fullest  victory  the 
Germans  can  achieve  is  the  wrecking  of 
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France  and  Italy  in  the  way  that  Russia 
has  been  wrecked.  To  this  end  they  are 
fighting  not  only  with  arms  but  also  with 
money  and  with  whatever  propaganda, 
socialist,  religious,  individual,  they  can 
employ  to  their  advantage.  And  with 
their  propaganda  they  have  had  success 
on  the  Continent,  and  also,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  in  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Beginning  with  their  influence 
over  the  King  of  Greece,  they  kept  that 
country  out  of  war  at  a  time  when  its 
forces,  meagre  though  they  were,  could 
materially  have  altered  the  aspect  of  the 
battle-Hne  in  the  Balkans.  Then  culti- 
\-ating  and  abetting  the  socialists  in 
Italy,  they  caused  in  a  large  measure  the 
tragic  defeat  of  191 7.  Finally  in  France 
they  assisted  in  persuading  many  social- 
ists to  stand  for  the  immediate  cessation 
of  the  w^ar;  and  they  influenced  a  senator, 
a  former  prime  minister  and  a  member  of 
the  war  cabinet  in  believing  that  a  com- 
promise was  advisable.  In  England,  as 
-in  the  United  States,  they  have  worked 
successfully  among  pacifists,  socialists, 
and  others,  some  directly,  and  others  by 
delicate  and  insidious  methods.  Mean- 
time they  have  gone  forward  in  their 
military  campaigns.  They,  and  not  the 
Allies,  are  still  taking  the  initiative  and 
making  progress.  They  are  in  such  a 
position  geographically  and  in  such  mili- 
tary strength  that  when  their  advances 
are  stopped  in  France  and  Belgium  they 
will  be  able  to  renew  attacks  in  northern 
Italy  and  Macedonia  and  give  aid  to  the 
Turks  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere. 

If  they  finally  win  in  the  present  war 
they  will  succeed  in  imposing  permanent 
armaments  upon  the  world,  with  Britain 
and  the  United  States  forming  the  bal- 
ance of  power  against  them,  while  Russia 
becomes  part  of  their  hegemony,  and 
Japan  allying  herself  \\ith  the  group  that 
oft'ers  her  the  greatest  immediate  or 
ultimate  security.  With  the  Germans  in 
control  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
o\'er  a  great  part  of  Asia,  only  a  combina- 
tion of  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  can  pre- 
serve the  latter.  It  will  be  impossible 
for  Britain  to  contend  alone  with  the 
prestige  and  the  geographical  advantage 
that  will  accrue  to  a  successful  Germany. 
Rail  communication  extending  over  two 
continents  will  give   Germany  strategic 


and  mihtary  advantage  that  will  make 
the  sea  unnecessary  for  her.  The  situa- 
tion at  the  present  time  is  proving  that. 
Germany  was  to  be  starved  in  six  months, 
yet  she  is  likely  to  fight  in  all  for  as  many 
years.  Controlling  two  landlocked  seas, 
she  will  be  able  ultimately  to  outbuild 
the  British  navy.  This,  however,  will 
not  be  necessary,  for  she  will  also  control 
harbors  on  four  major  seas,  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  Indian,  and  Arctic  Oceans,  be- 
sides the  ^lediterranean.  From  secure 
harbors,  without  the  larger  navy,  she  will 
be  able,  with  submarines  and  raiders,  to 
destroy  British  commerce  and  ultimateh' 
dissect  the  British  Empire.  As  the  Ger- 
mans have  become  masters  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Seas,  so  they  will  extend 
their  power  in  the  ^Egean  and  x^driatic, 
whence  they  can  assail  in  future  the  ar- 
teries of  the  British  Empire  that  pass 
through  Suez. 

If  Germany  wins  the  present  war, 
France,  Italy,  and  the  Balkan  states  will 
be  unable  to  pay  the  debts  the}-  are  now 
incurring  to  Britain  and  this  country. 
They  will  be  unable  to  do  more  than  * 
carry  the  burdens  of  tribute  Germany  will 
impose  on  them.  They  will  be  taken  im- 
mediately in  all  probability  into  an  eco- 
nomic union,  which  will  soon  include  also 
the  neutral  European  states,  enticed  or 
drawn  into  the  league  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. Persia  will  be  controlled 
and  exploited,  pinched  between  Turkey 
and  a  Teutonized  Russia. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  struggle  for 
China  will  come,  and  the  Japanese,  now- 
seeking  to  control  and  organize  that  em- 
pire before  pressure  from  a  white  race  or 
races  returns  to  east  Asia,  may  see  fit,  as 
they  did  with  Russia,  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Germany.  It  may  be 
temporarily  to  the  advantage  of  the  Ger- 
mans, desiring  first  to  assail  the  British 
position  in  India,  to  offer  very  Hberal 
terms  to  Japan;  and  Japan  may  accept 
the  race  against  time,  beheving  that  she 
can  organize  the  millions  of  men  and  de- 
velop the  resources  of  China  before  the 
Germans  are  ready  to  break  the  treaty 
and  challenge  their  erstwhile  ally. 

There  is  a  substantial  body  of  opinion 
in  Japan  that  sees  only  a  compromise  re- 
sulting from  the  war.  This  is  the  second 
question  this  article  is  designed  to  con- 
sider, the  results  of  a  compromise.     As 
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in  the  case  of  a  German  victory  there 
would  be  Httle  chance  of  avoiding  an- 
other war,  though  the  psychological  ad- 
vantage of  an  interim  of  peace  might  lie 
with  the  Allies.  Germany's  power  over 
Russia,  the  Balkan  states,  and  Turkey, 
and  even  over  Austria-Hungary,  would 
not  be  such  that  she  could  again  plunge 
them  into  war  as  easily  as  she  would 
wish.  There  would  be  a  tendency  to  in- 
dependent thinking,  and  hope  would  pre- 
vail with  several  dissatisfied  peoples  of 
escaping  from  German  tutelage.  Ger- 
many might  seek  another  war  deliber- 
ately on  this  account,  in  order  to  con- 
solidate her  suzerainty;  for  war  would 
give  her  excuse  for  enforcing  martial  law 
and  for  shifting  armies  to  unfriendly 
frontiers,  which  has  the  effect  of  making 
them  pliable.  On  the  other  hand,  dread 
would  prevail  throughout  the  allied  coun- 
tries of  another  outbreak  of  war,  and 
Germany  would  cultivate  this  dread  by 
any  means  in  her  power.  Propaganda 
and  counter-propaganda  would  be  at 
work.  One  of  Germany's  best  cards 
would  be  the  socialists,  and  so-called  in- 
ternationalists, who,  she  would  point  out, 
are  numerically  strongest  in  her  empire. 
International  socialist  conferences  and 
.permanent  international  associations 
would  be  promoted,  designed  as  now  to 
prevent  the  desire  for  war  in  other  coun- 
tries, where,  though  not  so  numerous  as 
in  Germany,  the  socialists  are  not  sub- 
jected to  military  authority.  Military 
authority  in  well-organized,  undemocrat- 
ic countries  is  a  powerful  weapon.  The 
civil  law  of  this  country  tries  Max  East- 
man in  court  though  he  has  but  a  hand- 
ful of  followers;  the  military  law  in  Ger- 
many puts  Liebknecht  in  prison  though 
the  socialists  in  the  Reichstag  number 
nearly  a  third  of  the  membership.  And 
here  is  further  evidence  of  the  power  of 
military  discipline:  Bulgaria,  the  hand- 
maid of  Russia  and  the  centuries-old 
enemy  of  the  Turks,  followed  the  sum- 
mons to  war  in  reversal  of  two  traditions. 
A  compromise  that  would  leave  the 
German  army  intact  would  enable  her  to 
strike  at  France,  Italy,  or  Serbia  over- 
night. Compromise  is  a  narrow  line,  too 
dangerous  to  be  safe.  It  would  be  better 
to  prolong  the  war  for  as  many  years  as 
prove  necessary  to  make  certain  the 
allied  victory.    But  a  return  actually  and 


completely  to  the  status  quo  ante,  safe- 
guarding Russia,  Serbia,  Italy,  and 
France,  would  mean  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many, for  her  gigantic  war  costs  and  wan- 
ton sacrifice  of  men  have  been  based  on 
confidence  of  victory,  bringing  monetary 
and  territorial  indemnity.  And  this 
termination  can  be  achieved  if  the  Allies 
continue  the  war  and  if  the  United  States 
persists  and  gives  them  all  the  aid  in  her 
power. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  alternative, 
victory.  There  are  men  in  the  United 
States  who  see  danger  in  victory  for 
either  side.  Having  devoted  their  atten- 
tion mainly  to  social  problems,  they  seem 
unable  wisely  to  comprehend  interna- 
tional affairs.  They  cannot  see  the 
bludgeon  that  is  being  swung  over  our 
heads,  so  blinded  are  they  by  the  beams 
in  American  and  British  eyes.  According 
to  their  contentions  our  American  leaders 
are  not  to  be  trusted  to  administer  inter- 
national justice,  and  a  victorious  Britain 
will  only  take  the  place  to  which  Ger- 
many aspires.  Ignorance  or  prejudice 
is  the  basis  of  any  such  assertion.  British 
statesmen  for  many  years  have  been  will- 
ing to  enter  an  Anglo-American  con- 
federation on  equal  terms,  and  British 
interests  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  while  British  ideals  are  similar. 
The  democratic  colonies  of  Australia, 
Canada,  and  South  Africa  are  factors  of 
overwhelming  influence.  President  Wil- 
son has  evidently  come  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  necessity  of  this  alliance, 
and  he  is  undoubtedly  proceeding  with 
its  consummation,  though  wisely  avoid- 
ing any  documentary  pledges.  These  are 
unnecessary;  the  circumstances  have  al- 
ready accomplished  the  fact.  Further- 
more, we  have  the  league  of  nations  for 
which  the  best  minds  in  England,  France, 
and  the  United  States  have  been  striv- 
ing. There  is  no  other  alternative  for  the 
other  nations,  even,  ultimately,  including 
Germany,  but  to  ally  themselves  with 
this  league  of  nations.  And  while  a  Ger- 
man hegemony  would  be  founded  on 
fear,  a  league  with  an  Anglo-American 
nucleus  would  hold  respect  and  admin- 
ister justice.  The  British  would  oppose 
us  and  we  should  oppose  them  wherever 
there  appeared  to  be  unfair  developments. 

The  British  would  enter  to-day  into  a 
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permanent  and  binding  agreement,  which 
would  be  acclaimed  more  heartily  in  the 
British  Isles  than  in  any  of  the  British 
colonies.  The  difficulty  is  with  the 
United  States.  President  Wilson  would 
not  dare  at  this  moment  to  ask  Congress 
to  sanction  a  treaty  of  alliance.  What 
would  occur?  German- Americans,  so- 
cialists, Sinn  Feiners,  and  pacifists  would 
at  once  renew  their  campaign  of  preju- 
dice, and  would  work  themselves  up  to  a 
fury  of  opposition.  The  virtues  of  Ger- 
many would  again  be  extolled  and  the 
duplicity  of  England  would  be  furiously 
proclaimed.  The  league  could  be  formed 
in  a  day  if  President  Wilson  could  take 
the  lead.  For  apart  from  sentimental 
reasons,  necessity  compels  the  European 
Allies  to  accept  it.  Without  the  full  as- 
sistance of  this  country  the  Allies  will  be 
defeated.  They  would  be  negotiating 
with  Germany  at  this  moment  but  for  the 
belief  and  trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
save  them  and  will  do  so. 

The  most  insecure  adherents  of  the 
present  alliance  are  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that 
either  of  these  nations  can,  with  tempo- 
rary if  not  with  permanent  safety,  with- 
draw from  the  war.  Great  Britain, 
France,  or  Italy  could  no  more  do  so  than 
Russia  could;  the  fate  of  all  of  them 
would,  sooner  or  later,  be  similar  to  that 
of  Russia.  The  European  league  is  one 
of  absolute  necessity,  menaced  by  a  per- 
manently threatening  foe  that  it  cannot 
alone  defeat.  The  European  league  is 
therefore  a  permanent  alliance  of  defense 
which  will  last  at  least  as  long  as  the 
menace  continues,  or  until  that  menace 
succeeds  in  defeating  and  destroying  it. 
The  Allies  must  continue  the  war,  if 
possible,  to  victory. 

Anxiety  necessarily  exists  in  the  chan- 
celleries of  the  Allies  over  the  attitude  of 
this  country,  just  as  hope  exists  in  Ger- 
many over  it.  European  statesmen  are 
aware  of  our  uncertainty,  and  feel  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  place  unqualified  confi- 
dence in  America  in  international  affairs. 
Our  international  policy  is  insecure  and 
unsteady,  likely  to  be  altered  by  any 
change  of  administration.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  President  Wilson 
will  adhere  to  his  war  policy,  but  even  if 
he  does,  it  is  possible  that  the  war  will 
continue   till  another  presidential  elec- 


tion takes  place,  and  it  is  also  possible 
that  the  political  campaign  may  be  fought 
on  the  issue  of  compromise  or  victory. 
The  candidate  of  either  great  party 
might  go  to  the  country  with  a  proposal 
to  end  the  war  and,  with  the  nucleus  of 
his  own  stand-patters,  gather  to  his  side 
the  various  elements  of  ignorance  and 
those  that  love  their  prejudices  more  than 
the  country,  and  win  the  election.  The 
war  candidate  would  be  elected,  but  the 
long  months  of  argument  and  uncertainty 
would  cast  a  crippling  bhght  upon  the 
allied  armies  and  on  political  conditions 
in  Europe,  encouraging  the  Germans  and 
making  the  pacifists  and  socialists  of 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy  bolder  in  their 
demands  for  a  cessation  of  the  war. 

If  the  Allies  continue  the  war  till  Ger- 
many is  brought  to  safe  and  satisfactory 
terms,  many  if  not  all  of  the  questions 
that  now  prevail  and  will  continue  as 
causes  of  war  can  be  peaceably  adjusted. 
The  Balkan  frontiers  can  be  redrawn  on 
fairly  equitable  ethnological  lines  and  a 
confederation  promoted  among  the  states 
whose  hostilities  have  hitherto  been  en- 
couraged by  Austria-Hungary  and  the 
Russia  of  the  Czar.  The  subject  races 
of  the  Turks,  which  they  have  massacred 
for  centuries,  can  be  delivered  from  them 
and  in  one  way  or  another  protected. 
Russia  can  be  given  assistance  and  sup- 
port in  developing  a  new  government, 
'  and  untrammelled  outlets  to  the  sea  can 
be  assured  to  her.  China  can  be  pro- 
tected from  Japan. 

The  one  hope  for  the  Allies  and  for  the 
world  is  this  league.  The  alternative  is 
militarism  on  a  more  gigantic  scale  than 
we  have  yet  known,  with  three  great 
factors,  the  German,  the  Anglo-American, 
and  the  Asiatic,  competing  in  armaments 
and  intriguing  against  each  other.  If  the 
war  sustains  what  it  has  already  brought 
about,  the  league  of  AlUes  including  the 
United  States,  it  will  warrant  its  gigantic 
cost.  The  Western  Front  has  been  called 
unbreakable  by  no  less  a  man  than 
Lloyd  George,  and  it  may  be  such;  but 
the  internal  condition  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary, where  the  people  have  not  been 
made  fanatical  instruments  of  Hohen- 
zollern  ideas  and  will  not  continue  to 
suffer  interminably,  will  eventually  cause 
the  collapse  of  that  empire,  bringing  down 
the  Prussian  structure  behind  it, 
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Once  again  the  regiments  marching  down  the  street, 
Shoulders,  legs,  and  rifle  barrels  swinging  all  in  time — 

Let  the  slack  civilian  plod;    ours  the  gayer  feet. 
Dancing  to  the  music  of  the  oldest  earthly  rhyme. 

Left,  right,  trim  and  tight  I     Hear  the  cadence  fall. 
So  the  legion  Caesar  loved  shook  the  plains  of  Gaul. 
Fighting  bloods  of  all  the  earth  in  our  pulses  ring. 
Step  I  lads,  true  to  the  dads.     Back  to  the  fighting  swing ! 

We  have  kissed  good-by  to  doubt,  left  the  fret  and  stew; 

Now  the  crows  may  steal  the  corn,  now  the  milk  may  spill. 
All  the  problems  in  the  world  simmer  down  to  two: 

One  is  how  to  dodge  the  shells,  one  is  how  to  kill. 

Left,  right,  glints  of  light  I     Down  the  ranks  they  run. 
So  the  Janizary  spears  caught  the  desert  sun. 
Once  again  the  ancient  steel  has  its  lordly  fling. 


Flash,  sway,  battle  array  I 


Back  to  the  fighting  swing ! 


Set  and  silent  every  mouth,  steady  every  eye — 

Groping,  wrangling  days  are  done;    let  the  leaders  lead. 

Regulations  how  to  live,  orders  when  to  die — 

Life  and  death  in  primer  print  ^ny  man  can  read. 

Left,  right,  eat  and  fight !     Dreams  are  blown  to  bits. 
Here's  the  Old  Guard  back  to  life,  bound  for  Austerhtz. 
Shake  the  soft  and  quit  the  sweet;    loose  the  arms  that  cling. 
Blood,  dust,  grapple  and  thrust  I     Back  to  the  fighting  swing ! 


A 


YEAR'S    wandering    through    the 

length  and  breadth  of  America,  in 

friends'  houses  instead  of  hotels,  is 

bound  to  give  one  ideas  about  the  country — 

especially  when  it  was  the  golden  year  that 

sounded  the  great  call  to  arms  that  made  the 

An Englishwom-     ^^'hole  land  spring  up  to  "salute 

an's  Point  of  the   adventurers."      To    go   from 

^^^  East    to   West    across   a    neutral 

country,  and  to  return  across  an  ally  in  the 

greatest  of   all  crusades,  was  a  wonderful 

experience. 

Many  American  friends  have  said:  "Tell 


us  how  things  strike  you,"  but,  mindful  of 
the  six-week  tourists  who  write  books  to 
explain  India,  I  refrained  till  one  friend 
went  on  to  say:  "At  this  moment  events 
are  drawing  America  and  England  together, 
closer  than  ever  before,  and  any  one  who 
knows  and  loves  both  countries  as  you  do 
must  be  able  to  help  the  stay-at-homes  in 
either  to  understand  the  other  better." 

Individual  likes  and  dislikes  are  neither 
here  nor  there,  but  what  shall  I  say  of  the 
nature  of  interpretation  between  two  races, 
at  whose  christening  the  wicked  fairy  inter- 
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posed  with  that  subtle  curse  which  she  some- 
times lays  on  poor  innocents  who  seem  to 
the  world  to  be  twins — the  curse  that, 
though  they  seem  to  the  world  to  be  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  neither  shall  under- 
stand the  other?  She  laid  it  on  Lear  and 
Cordelia,  and  on  other  apparently  related 
and  even  married  couples.  On  first  land- 
ing one  feels  nothing  but  the  tie;  familiar 
words  make  one  fancy  that  both  are  taking 
the  same  (unspoken)  things  for  granted. 

The  next  stage  is  that  you  feel  as  if  it 
would  be  easier  to  talk  Russian;  finally  one 
feels  the  tie  again  and  holds  firmly  to  it. 
One  of  the  wisest  remarks  in  that  wise  book, 
"Guesses  at  Truth,"  by  Julius  and  Augus- 
tus Hare,  is:  "Man's  first  word  is  Yes;  his 
second  No;  and  his  third  Yes  again,  but  a 
deeper  Yes." 

Yes,  there  are  many  bonds  between 
America  and  England — and  many  jars;  and, 
as  is  so  often  the  case  in  family  ties,  the 
bonds  often  constitute  jars. 

One  great  element  of  strength  in  those 
bonds  is  the  fact  of  how  much  England 
really  cares  about  the  tie. 

From  one  point  of  view  this  is  inevitable, 
since,  of  course,  our  past  belongs  to  you  as 
much  as  to  us.  When  IMr.  J.  R.  Lowell  was 
asked,  "Who  are  the  American  poets?" 
he  replied,  "Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and 
others."  Yes,  Spenser  and  Milton  are  as 
much  yours  as  Whittier  and  Bryant;  Crecy 
and  Agincourt  are  as  much  your  victories  as 
ours;  you  built  Westminster  Abbey  and  St. 
Paul's  as  well  as  the  Capitol  and  Boston 
State  House.  No  wonder  that  when  I 
write  home  about  America  friends  reply: 
"We  love  to  hear  what  you  say  of  Amer- 
ica, for  of  course  we  feel  differently  about 
her  from  what  we  do  for  any  other  na- 
tion." 

I  do  not  believe  that,  being  so  far  away, 
you  can  possibly  understand  how  much 
England  cares  for  your  being  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  her.  Of  course  she  likes  it 
when  other  nations  approve  her,  but  she  is 
neither  surprised  nor  hurt  if  they  misunder- 
stand. But  it  is  very  dift'erent  when  Amer- 
ica is  in  question;  then  she  really  cares. 
She  minds  when  you  get  across  with  her,  and 
she  cares — ^she  cares  more  than  you  have  the 
least  idea  of — when  you  say,  "Well  done," 
to  the  old  country. 

I  had  a  letter  lately  from  a  leading  woman 
in  England,  saying:   "We  know  our  debt  to 


America,  and  we  want  you  to  translate  our 
gratitude  into  words;  but  it  is  not  gratitude 
so  much  as  a  delightful  sense  of  comrade- 
ship and  co-operation  and  oneness,  which 
can  never  again  be  severed  and  which  will 
make  it  so  much  easier  to  learn  each  from 
the  other." 

It  is  not  only  that  America  and  England 
will  gain  from  each  other,  but  that  the 
future  peace  of  the  world  depends  largely 
on  a  union  of  ideals  among  the  peace-loving 
Anglo-Saxons.  We  used  to  hear  of  a  union 
of  hearts,  which  always  suggested  lovers' 
quarrels  and  much  complication;  union  of 
ideals  is  a  much  sounder  basis  for  friend- 
ship, both  individual  and  national — possi- 
bly even  for  matrimony. 

It  was  before  '76,  at  Runnymede  and 
various  places  on  the  far  side  of  the  water, 
that  you  learned  the  ideal  of  liberty;  but 
you  improved  on  that  teaching  in  '76,  and 
taught  us  a  great  deal.  You  ought  to  feel 
a  glow  of  personal  as  well  as  of  family  pride 
when  you  see  the  Dominions  lininjg  up  along- 
side the  Old  Mother  Country,  all  fighting  to 
the  death  in  a  war  of  which  your  President 
says:  "It  is  as  if  the  war  of  our  own  Revolu- 
tion had  to  be  fought  over  again." 

BUT  a  common  language  is  needed  for 
the  full  results  of  such  union.  Have 
we  got  one  ? 

Most  people  are  busy  learning  French  or 
Russian  or  Spanish  with  a  view  to  future 
international  needs:   I  should  like  to  give  a  ■ 
few  hints  on  colloquial  English, 
which  is  quite  a  different  tongue     ^^rxonguer" 
from  that  of  literature. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  English  are  past 
masters  of  understatement.  When  an 
Englishman  says  anything  pleasant  always 
multiply  by  a  really  high  figure.  Even  so 
you  will  not  reach  the  warmth  of  the  kind- 
heartedness  inside  him — "a  long,  long  way" 
inside  him  but  right  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  says  anything 
cold,  or  even  brutal,  divide  by  at  least  ten 
before  you  imagine  you  have  got  at  what  he 
really  feels,  for  he  means  no  harm  by  a 
direct  method  of  speech  which  makes  your 
blood  run  cold.  There  is  a  legend  of  an 
English  speaker  who  referred  to  the  previous 
speech  as  both  ignorant  and  stupid.  The 
unhappy  host  gently  remonstrated  after- 
ward, but  the  honest  English  blue  eyes 
looked  peacefully  into  his  with  the  puzzled 
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inquiry:  "But  the  man  was  ignorant  and  he 
was  stupid,  so  why  shouldn't  I  say  so?" 

Yes,  the  EngUsh  are  conservative;  it  was 
in  A.  D.  660  that  St.  Wilfred,  at  the  Synod 
of  Whitby,  urged  an  agreement  as  to  the 
date  of  Easter,  saying:  "All  the  Christian 
world  has  agreed  to  it  except  those  two  stu- 
pid and  obstinate  nations,  the  English  and 
the  Scotch."  Neither  the  two  nations  nor 
their  St.  Wilfreds  seem  to  have  changed 
much,  but  their  bite  is  much  kinder  than 
their  bark. 

The  other  day  a  Tommy  surpassed  him- 
self in  getting  after  the  Germans.  "What's 
the  matter?"  said  his  friends.  "Why, 
those  brutes  cut  off  my  pal's  hands,  and  I 
want  to  catch  one  of  them  to  torture  him." 
Next  day  he  returned  driving  a  German  in 
front  of  him,  but  the  German  was  munch- 
ing Tommj^'s  sandwich  held  in  one  hand, 
with  Tommy's  cigar  in  the  other.  "How's 
this?"  said  the  friends.  "Oh,  I  got  him  all 
right,"  said  Tommy,  "but  the  poor  chap 
turned  out  to  be  so  hungry  that  I  had  to 
feed  him.  and  then,  of  course,  I  couldn't  do 
anything  to  him." 

Yes,  Tommy  is  quite  sound  underneath, 
and  the  deeper  you  go  the  more  you  will 
like  him  and  feel  that  he  is  just  like  you  in 
the  real  things.  You  can  trust  him  with 
your  child  or  your  old  mother  and  be  quite 
sure  that  he  will  spoil  them  with  kind- 
ness, but  he  will  be  too  shy  to  say  anything 
about  it. 

John  Bull  gives  his  sons  and  his  money 
and  his  time  to  the  war,  but  he  prefers  to 
call  it  "business  as  usual,"  which  chUls  any 
eager  friend  who  comes  up  with  a  warm 
word  about  his  heroism.  If  he  would  only 
suggest  that  he  is  a  Spartan  boy,  letting  the 
fox  gnaw  his  vitals,  his-  friendship  with 
America  would  thrive  better,  but  unluckily 
he  was  taught  at  school  the  Spartan  code 
of  silence.  Disapprove  of  his  code  if  you 
like — marry  him  and  teach  him  a  more 
human  one,  but  do  realize  that  he  is  acting 
by  a  code  and  not  being  individually  dis- 
agreeable. The  Persian  poet  says:  "It  is 
no  use  laying  hen's  eggs  and  looking  for 
young  turkeys."  Realize  that,  in  their  own 
narrow  way,  hen's  eggs  have  a  use  in  life; 
and  an  Englishman  has  his  uses — he  is  like 
Bob  Jakes's  dog — "Lor,  it's  a  fine  thing  to 
have  a  dumb  brute  fond  o'  yer,  it  sticks  to 
yer  and  makes  no  jaw." 

Yes,  you  may  rely  on  the  Englishman  in 


a  tight  place,  but  he  will  not  play  up  to  you 
when  you  are  enthusiastic  and  he  will 
steadily  refuse  to  be  put  into  a  picture.  He 
will  march  to  death  with  the  best  of  you, 
but  it  is  against  his  code  to  look  as  if  he 
were  marching  to  music.  It  may  be  that 
he  feels  "kind  of  silly"  when  he  is  being 
looked  at;  or  that,  like  Charles  Lamb,  he 
has  no  ear. 

Of  course  it  is  a  platitude  to  tell  you  that 
he  has  a  silent  conviction  that  he  will 
muddle  through  somehow,  though  he  is  in- 
cUned  to  think  he  has  done  the  wrong  thing, 
so  that  he  seldom  feels  any  glow  of  self- 
satisfaction.  "Is  that  so?"  said  an  Ameri- 
can friend;  "does  he  really  think  he  has 
done  the  wrong  thing — he  never  says  so, 
and  then  he  never  looks  pleased  to  see  one." 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  I,  "how  you  do  misun- 
derstand the  poor  fellow !  That  is  part  of 
his  constitutional  dumbness.  You  Ameri- 
cans who  have  the  gift  of  speech  ought  to 
help  out  an  afflicted  fellow  creature  instead 
of  counting  it  up  against  him.  Why,  if  a 
bosom  friend  comes  to  see  him  after  a  five 
years'  absence,  he  is  only  able  to  say:  'So 
glad  to  see  you — you'll  stay  to  tea,  won't 
3'ou?'" 

If  his  wife  or  sister  rushes  at  him  with  an 
enthusiastic  piece  of  hero-worship,  he  will 
calmly  remark:  "That's  not  half  bad." 
Perhaps  you,  thinking  that  you  know  the 
English  language,  turn  away  in  a  huff  at  his 
cold-bloodedness;  but  do  not  get  excited — 
"not  half  bad"  is  his  high- water  mark  of 
praise. 

I  assure  you  it  will  be  one  of  the  great 
gains  of  the  war  and  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  your  quick-wittedness,  if  you 
learn  to  understand  his  language  as  well  as 
speak  it.  You  live  in  a  champaign  climate, 
which  has  given  you  a  curiously  French 
turn  of  mind,  over  and  above  what  you  may 
get  from  any  French  blood.  You  are  alert 
and  quick-witted  to  an  extent  which  mis- 
leads you  into  thinking  it  is  either  cussed- 
ness  or  pride  when  the  Englishman  doesn't 
get  there — or  at  least  not  till  you  have  left ! 
If  you  accost  him  unexpectedly  he  may  look 
as  if  you  had  designs  on  his  spoons,  but  it  is 
only  that  he  is  unready.  His  psychology 
is  accurately  portrayed  in  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's "Puzzler." 

An  American  told  me  he  went  to  stay 
with  an  English  general  who  had  a  son  in 
Mesopotamia.     "I  thought  that  now  I  had 
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a  chance  of  hearing  the  inside  of  a  hero's 
mind,  at  the  very  moment  of  heroism.  A 
long  letter  came  next  day,  and  the  mother 
read  out  bits:  'We  went  to  such  a  place 
and  did  so-and-so.'  'But  do  tell  me,'  said 
I,  eagerly,  'what  he  was  thinking  of — how 
did  he  feel  when  making  such  a  splen- 
did venture  of  courage  ? '  She  searched  the 
letter,  while  I  feared  that  his  inmost 
thoughts  were  too  sacred  to  be  given  to  an 
outsider.  However,  that  was  not  the  cause 
of  her  delay.  'Here  it  is,'  said  she  at  last. 
'I  knew  Arthur  said  something  somewhere, 
and  here  it  is,  but  he  only  says:  ''It  was  all 
a  beastly  mess.'"" 

Of  course  I  have  been  taught  here  that 
we  have  no  sense  of  humor  (we  hand  the  re- 
mark on  and  say  that  the  Scotch  have  none), 
but  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  there  may 
not  be  a  chaotic,  perhaps  an  archaic,  sense 
of  humor  in  the  English  trick  of  understate- 
ment. True  humor  will  not  bear  explain- 
ing, but  this  primitive,  prehistoric  form  may 
need  a  word  or  two  in  the  country  which,  as 
Mr.  Page  says,  is  as  good  as  a  visit  into  the 
future. 

I  have  a  brother  who  is  English  of  the 
English;  his  favorite  amusement  is  to  make 
me  think  he  is  doing  something  I  should  not 
approve  of.  I  never  learn  by  experience, 
but  always  blaze  out  in  the  righteous  anger 
of  the  careful  elder  sister.  He  takes  it 
stolidly,  inhumanly,  and  a  few  days  later 
I  find,  through  some  one  else,  that  he  was 
busy  over  something  much  more  unselfish 
than  I  had  ever  thought  of  attempting. 
You  cannot  think  how  irritating  I  find  his 
sense  of  humor  at  those  times. 

I  do  not  commend  John  Bull  for  being  so 
bad  to  drive,  and  yet  I  am  half  afraid  to  say 
that  I  hope  your  boys  will  teach  him  pleas- 
anter  ways;  it  may  be  that  his  strength 
lies  in  this  gruff  birthmark  which  worried 
St.  Wilfred  at  Whitby.  I  need  not  recall 
Hawthorne's  story  of  the  birthmark  to  you 
— I  will  only  say  that  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  bulldog  will  do  his  job  as  satisfactorily 
if  you  teach  him  to  be  graceful — and  you 
wdll  reply,  as  did  an  American  last  night: 
"Be  easy,  there  is  no  immediate  danger." 
No,  I  do  not  want  him  altered — I  only  want 
him  understood,  for  your  poet  exactly  de- 
scribes him  when  he  speaks  of  those  who 

"Hide  their  best  selves  as  they  had  stolen  them." 

Miss  Montagu,  in  one  of  her  delightful 
papers  in  the  Atlantic,  seems  to  think  that 


your  boys  will  be  rather  like  Arthur — in 
taking  everything  as  a  matter  of  course.  If 
they  do,  that  one  book  of  "Harvard  Letters 
from  the  Front,"  edited  by  Mr.  Mark 
Howe,  will  be  enough  to  show  how  well  they 
can  describe  if  they  want  to  do  so. 

But  I  shall  never  be  surprised  at  any  re- 
semblance that  may  appear  when  your  boys 
and  ours  stand  side  by  side  in  the  trenches. 
The  Minuteman  of  Concord  is  the  ideal  of 
the  young  Englishman  of  to-day,  who  is 
flinging  himself  over  the  top,  giving  away 
his  comforts  and  risking  his  life  for  every 
man  in  his  company. 

We  long  to  see  England  rich  in  just  such 
young  men  as  your  Minuteman,  and  you 
make  the  same  prayer  for  America,  so  that 
in  this,  as  in  all  the  things  by  which  men 
live,  you  and  we  have  the  same  aims — 
liberty  and  the  service  of  our  country  and 
our  God. 

I  saw  a  very  beautiful  expression  of  the 
feeling  between  us  on  Memorial  Day.  I 
went  early  in  the  morning  to  the  Old  North 
Bridge  with  flowers  for  the  Minuteman; 
a  Southern  friend  was  with  me,  and  the  two 
lost  causes,  British  and  Confederate,  were 
alone  on  the  bridge.  We  laid  flowers  before 
the  Minuteman  and  on  the  grave  of  the 
two  British  soldiers  whose  fate  so  moved 
Hawthorne.  His  spirit  may  have  joined 
us  as  we  passed  the  Old  Manse,  but  no  one 
else  was  to  be  seen,  when  suddenly  a  ghostly 
procession  came  through  the  mist — six  old 
veterans  just  risen  from  their  graves;  four 
tiny  Boy  Scouts  hardly  yet  born;  and  two 
young  men  of  the  present  carr>dng  a  bugle 
and  a  flag. 

They  went  first  to  the  British  grave,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  history  they  laid  on  it 
England's  flag  and  a  branch  of  New  Eng- 
land apple-blossoms;  they  saluted,  blew  a 
bugle  call,  and  passed  on  to  do  the  same 
for  the  Minuteman  and  his  flag. 

Then  they  stood  in  line  on  the  bridge — 
each  of  the  twelve  threw  a  flower  into  the 
river  and  saluted,  while  the  leader  said: 
"We  salute  all  the  sailors  who  died  in  the 
Civil  War." 

Then  after  a  last  ghostly  bugle  call  they 
melted  away  into  the  mist.  Was  it  the 
mist  of  past  or  future  ? — for  they  had  saluted 
the  three  great  facts  of  past,  present,  and 
future  history — the  birth  of  democracy,  the 
friendship  of  Anglo-Saxonism,  and  the  fu- 
ture peace  of  the  world  which  will  surely 
spring  from  it. 


A  ROMANCE  IN  THE  EARLY  LIFE  OF  VAN 

DYCK,  WHEN  HE  PAINTED  "SAINT 

MARTIN  DIVIDING  HIS  CLOAK 

WITH  THE  BEGGAR'' 

IN  the  summer  of  1902,  having  heard 
much  from  my  artist  friends  of  a  very 
beautiful  Van  Dyck,  representing  his 
own  portrait  as  Saint  Martin  mounted  upon 
a  superb  white  horse,  in  the  act  of  dividing 
his  cloak  with  a  beggar,  I  resolved  to  see  the 
picture  and  consequently  stopped  at  Brus- 
sels. The  following  day  I  took  train  for  the 
village  of  Saventhem,  to  visit  the  village 
church.  The  building  was  plain,  with  few 
architectural  ornaments,  dating  presumably 
from  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  interior  was  more  than  simple,  bearing 
traces  of  rough  neglect,  with  tawdry  embel- 
lishments here  and  there  ot  distinctly  mod- 
ern taste.  My  surprise,  however,  was  great 
to  find  the  altar  of  the  chapel,  at  the  head  of 
the  right-hand  aisle,  surmounted  by  a  su- 
perb painting  in  the  finest  State  of  preserva- 
tion: "Saint  Martin  Dividing  His  Cloak 
with  the  Beggar." 

It  was  unquestionably  a  Van  Dyck,  of  his 
early  period,  before  his  visits  to  Italy,  bear- 
ing all  the  traces  of  Rubens's  influence  as 
demonstrated  through  his  more  sensitive 
personality.  I  was  entranced  by  the  pic- 
ture, and  after  carefully  examining  it  and 
taking  a  few  measurements  of  the  height  of 
scaffolding  requisite,  size  of  painting,  etc., 
I  inquired  of  the  old  man  who  was  sweeping 
in  one  corner  where  Monsieur  le  Cure  re- 
sided. He  led  me  to  a  little  house  near  by 
the  churchyard  with  a  neat  garden  in  front. 
Monsieur  le  Cure  was  a  most  kindly  old 
gentleman  and  overjoyed  at  my  great  en- 
thusiasm over  the  Van  Dyck,  "Oui,  mon- 
sieur, all  the  strangers  who  pass  here  say  it 
is  a  great  picture,  and  dealers  have  come  and 
tried  to  buy  it.  The  one  hundred  thousand 
francs  would  have  enriched  the  village,  but 
the  poor  people  of  Saventhem  would  not 
part  with  it!"  I  thought  to  myself  how 
readily  that  painting  would  bring  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  if  once  in  a  dealer's  on 
Fifth  Avenue. 
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My  request  to  make  a  copy  of  it  was 
readily  granted  on  the  condition  that  I 
would  have  my  scaffolding  removed  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon  in  time  for  vespers.  I  left 
orders  in  Brussels  for  my  canvas  and  went 
on  to  Paris  and  Aix-les-Bains.  Late  in  Au- 
gust I  returned  and  installed  myself  in  a 
comfortable  hotel  in  Brussels,  as  Saventhem 
had  no  adequate  accommodations.  Each 
morning  I  took  a  nine-o'clock  train  out  and 
spent  the  day  at  my  work. 

Gradually  I  learned  from  the  people  of 
the  village,  and  particularly  a  distinguished 
and  charming  gentleman,  M.  de  Monck, 
that  there  was  a  romance  in  the  life  of  Van 
Dyck  associated  with  the  painting.  As  my 
wife  found  the  time  hanging  heavily  on  her 
hands  while  I  was  pursuing  my  work,  I 
begged  her  to  go  to  the  public  library  in 
Brussels  and  see  if  the  authorities  on  the  life 
of  Van  Dyck  bore  out  in  any  way  the  love- 
story  of  which  I  had  heard — and  these  are 
the  facts  sustained  by  the  records: 

Van  Dyck's  first  master  was  Henri  van 
Balen,  whose  works  can  be  best  seen  in  the 
museums  of  Vienna  and  Dresden;  but  in 
161 2,  according  to  the  most  credited  biog- 
raphers, he  was  enrolled  among  the  pupils 
of  the  leader  of  the  Antwerp  school,  Peter 
Paul  Rubens.  The  luxury  and  splendor  of 
this  great  master  was  no  doubt  an  influence 
in  the  life  of  the  young  genius,  as  all  his 
works  bear  the  stamp  of  affluent  distinction. 

The  intimate  relation  maintained  at  this 
period  between  pupil  and  master  is  fre- 
quently attested  in  contemporaneous  rec- 
ords. 

In  the  summer  of  1620,  his  fame  having 
then  extended  abroad,  occurs  in  his  biogra- 
phies the  name  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  the  great  English  amateur.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  through  the  influence  of  this 
cultured  Macaenas  that  Van  Dyck  ultimate- 
ly settled  in  England.  It  was  also  through 
the  enlightened  influence  of  this  courtier 
that  was  begun  the  famous  collections  of 
Charles  I  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
which  have  been  the  art  glories  of  England. 
In  162 1  we  find  a  passport  issued  to  Van 
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Dyck  permitting  him  to  absent  himself  for 
the  purpose  of  "travel  and  study."  His 
journey  from  Antwerp  to  the  south  was  by 
the  way  of  Brussels,  which  was  the  first  stop. 

Saventhem's  only  claim  to  importance  in 
these  days  is  the  ownership  of  this  picture. 
In  olden  days  it 
was  a  township 
as  well  as  a  bar- 
ony and  had  a 
burgomaster  of 
blue  blood  by  the 
name  of  Van 
Ophem.  He  was 
related  to  vari- 
ous counts  and 
barons — not  to 
mention  a  ducal 
house  of  Venice 
— and  was  burgo- 
master  of  the 
township  of  Sa- 
venthem  as  well 
as  drossard  of 
the  barony  of 
that  name. 

One  of  those  to 
benefit  by  the 
prosperity  of  the 
times  was  the 
noble  lord  Fer- 
dinand de  Bois- 
chot,  Baron  of 
Saventhem  as 
well  as  seigneur 
of  various  other 
domains.  En- 
dowed with  a 
warm  heart  and 
generous  nature, 
and  being  more 
than  gratified 
when  he  returned 
to  his  barony  in 
1620  at  the  loyal- 
ty and  heartiness  with  which  he  was  wel- 
comed, he  resolved  to  make  his  people  some 
gift  which  at  the  same  time  might  be  a  fit- 
ting memorial  to  their  patron  saint,  Saint 
Martin,  to  whose  blessed  name  their  small 
church  was  already  dedicated. 

When  Anthony  van  Dyck  appeared  at 
Brussels  the  baron  had  already  admired  his 
work  in  Antwerp,  at  the  house  of  the  great 
master  Rubens.     He  gave  him  a  warm  wel- 
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Design  of  altar  containing  the  Van  Dyck. 

l-rom  a  drawing  of  the  period. 


come  and  shortly  after  an  order  for  a  paint- 
ing of  the  best-known  events  in  the  life  of 
Saint  Martin,  accompanied  by  a  purse  of 
three  hundred  florins. 

He  also  advised  him  that  the  household  of 
the  good  drossard,  T^Iynheer  van  Ophem, 
would  welcome  him,  where  he  would  not 

lack  for  com- 
forts, though  for 
lively  intercourse 
he  might  have  to 
live  on  memo- 
ries! 

Armed  with  a 
letter  from  the 
baron  and  the 
enthusiasm  and 
confidence  of  his 
twenty-two 
years.  Van  Dyck 
rode  off  to  Sa- 
venthem on  a 
bright  morning 
in  May,  1621, 

Of  the  family 
of    Van   Ophem, 
his  third  daugh- 
ter, Isabella,  had 
blond  locks  and 
was  altogether  a 
superior     little 
person.     She 
must  have  been 
a    favorite    with 
the  drossard,   as 
he   insisted   that 
she  should  learn 
to    read    and 
write,  which  was 
most  unusual  in 
those    days,    for 
the    Flemish 
maidens     had 
knitting,     pas- 
try-making,  and 
the  like  to  make 
up   the   sum   of  their   accomplishments. 
To  her  there  came  a  young  man  a-riding 
down  through  the  wood  near  by,  far  differ- 
ent from  the  round  faces  and  cropped  heads 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  see.     This  one 
had  soft,  waving,  brown  curls,  legs  encased 
in  buckskin,  showing  in  their  lines  elegance 
and  grace  rather  than  strength  of  muscle. 
His   dark-green  velvet  jacket   was   belted 
around  a  figure  that  acknowledged  the  slen- 
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derness  of  his  twenty-two  years.  But  the 
glory  of  his  outfit  was  the  horse  he  bestrode 
— a  handsome  white  creature  with  a  proud- 
ly curved  neck  and   the  neat  ankles  that 


Ophem  family  were  informed  that  this  same 
young  man  was  to  become  an  inmate  of 
their  household  for  several  weeks,  or  until 
he  finished  a  certain  picture  for  their  church 


Saint  Martin  Dividing  His  Cloak  with  the  Beggar. 
Altar-piece  by  Van  Dyck. 


denote  a  long  pedigree.  The  gray  shadows 
of  his  satin  coat  were  evidence  of  the 
good  grooming  he  was  given  by  the  man- 
servant, who  followed  on  a  less  brilliant 
charger. 

Anthony  van  Dyck  had  but  recently  come 
from  the  court  of  King  James  and  had  much 
to  tell  of  that  privileged  land  and  especially 
of  the  beauty  of  its  fair  sex.     So  the  Van 


ordered  of  him  by  their  kind  lord  the  Sei- 
gneur de  Boischot  of  Saventhem. 

Coming  to  that  simple  home,  with  all  he 
had  to  relate  of  men  and  things  of  the  great 
world  added  to  the  personal  attraction  he 
had  for  all,  young  or  old,  who  came  his  way, 
what  more  natural  than  that  love  should 
not  be  slow  in  bursting  into  bloom?  How 
the  blossom  must  have  unfolded  rapidly 
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with  youth,  springtime,  and  propinquity  all 
in  its  favor !  So  the  summer  days  sped  on. 
The  panel  of  "Saint  Martin  Dividing  His 
Cloak  with  the  Beggar"  was  finished  and 
hung  in  the  chapel  dedicated  to  the  saint, 
where  it  hangs  to  this  day  (or  did),  and  the 
pious  said  their  prayers  before  it.  No  won- 
der it  brings  peace  and  happiness  to  their 
souls,  so  full  is  it  of  the  love  and  ardor  that 
filled  Van  Dyck's  being  during  those  weeks, 
helped  on  evidently  by  that  foolish  little 
Isabella  herself. 

Not  many  days  after,  however,  this  being 
now  the  middle  of  September,  a  fine  cava- 
lier, darker-skinned  than  they  of  Brabant, 
rode  into  Saventhem  one  noon  and,  asking 
for  Mynheer  van  Dyck,  requested  speech  of 
him. 

The  Chevalier  Vanni,  for  it  was  he,  had 
been  sent  by  Rubens  from  Antwerp  to  has- 
ten his  favorite  pupil  on  the  road  to  Italy. 
The  latter  being  considered  the  finishing 
touch  to  an  artistic  career,  Rubens  did  not 
wish  to  see  the  talents  which  he  had  fos- 
tered go  to  waste  in  a  Flemish  village.  He 
therefore  ordered  Anthony  to  depart  at 
once,  and  Van  Dyck  dared  not  disobey,  as 
respect  for  the  master  was  still  a  power  in 
those  days.  But  it  awoke  in  him  a  sense  of 
the  responsibility  of  his  position,  for  he  ap- 
parently went  to  Martin  van  Ophem  with  a 
request,  in  formal  terms,  that  the  father  ap- 
prove his  suit  and  allow  Isabella  to  become 
his  betrothed.  Van  Dyck  could  not  obtain 
that  which  he  solicited,  and,  in  fact,  was  re- 
fused in  a  most  categorical  manner;  such 
foolishness  must  be  dismissed  from  his  mind, 
and  his  young  friend  must  learn  many  things 
before  seeking  out  any  companion  in  life, 
much  less  one  who  was  destined  to  occupy 
a  place  far  above  that  which  any  travelling 
painter  could  offer  her  ! 

The  \'an  Ophem  family  bade  him  God- 
speed, and,  though  tears  undoubtedly 
dimmed  the  blue  eyes  of  Isabella,  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  happiness  and  security  that 
she  saw  Anthony  pass  out  of  sight,  for  she 
felt  that  not  many  months  would  come  and 
go  before  he  would  again  be  at  their  door 
with  wealth  and  a  future. 

Isabella  married  at  thirty-five  Francois 
Niels.  At  her  death  at  the  age  of  ninety  her 
large  fortune  was  left  for  the  advancement 
of  art  in  her  native  land. 


The  painting  is  described  as  follows  by 
Max  Rooses: 

"Saint  Martin  is  riding  a  dappled  gray 
horse,  with  bluish  lights  on  the  body,  rais- 
ing a  fore-foot  and  curving  the  neck,  the 
neck  well  arched  so  that  the  head  is  bowed 
over.  The  rider  wears  a  steel  cuirass,  and 
beneath  it  is  seen  a  coat  of  mail  protect- 
ing the  chest,  arms,  and  thighs,  amaranth- 
colored  leggings,  Hght  gray  boots,  a  black 
hat  with  long  gray  plume.  His  cloak,  of 
flame  color,  he  throws  back  over  his  left 
shoulder,  having  already  nearly  slashed  it 
through  with  his  sword. 

"A  servant  on  a  brown  (bay)  horse  is  be- 
side him.  On  the  ground  is  crouched  a  beg- 
gar whose  bare  back  is  toward  the  specta- 
tor. Another  beggar,  a  paralytic  leaning  on 
a  crutch,  is  also  kneeling;  the  latter  has  on  a 
sort  of  cloak,  lightish  gray,  hanging  from 
his  shoulders  in  ample  folds;  his  head  is  en- 
veloped in  a  white  cloth. 

"In  the  background  sparkles  an  azure 
sky  dotted  with  little  clouds,  silver- white; 
to  the  right  is  a  column  and  a  pilaster  on 
which  ivy  is  clinging;  to  the  left,  in  the  fore- 
ground, a  strawberry-bush  shows  a  couple 
of  red  berries. 

"It  is  springtime,  that  of  the  season  of  the 
year  as  well  as  that  of  the  life  of  the  artist; 
the  whole  of  this  performance  breathes  of 
youth  and  the  joy  of  life  and  of  Van  Dyck. 
The  brilliant  hue  of  the  blue  sky,  the  downy 
clouds,  the  red  of  the  cloak,  the  glistening  of 
the  cuirass,  the  light  nuances  of  the  white 
horse  and  of  the  beggars  are  all  most  allur- 
ing and  seductive  by  the  freshness  and  light 
of  the  ensemble. 

"The  saint's  physiognomy  is  in  no  sense 
austere  or  ascetic,  as  is  usual  with  saints; 
he  is  young,  of  a  pleasing  exterior,  an  air  of 
elegance,  and  habited  with  taste  {coquette- 
ment  vetu).  A  radiant  and  fresh  light  is 
over  all  the  scene,  detaching  clearly  the  fig- 
ures against  the  brilliant  sky;  no  deep  tints 
(colors),  no  contrasts  between  light  and 
shade;  the  lighting  {eclair age)  is  serene  and 
limpid  like  a  fine  spring  day." 

The  original  sketch  by  Van  Dyck  for  his 
great  picture  of  "St.  Martin  Dividing  His 
Cloak  with  the  Beggar,"  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  one  of  its  founders,  has  become 
the  possession  of  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art. 
Carroll  .and  Berth.a  Beckwith. 


A  calendar  of  current  art  exhibitions  will  be  found  on  page  24. 


imm     FINANCIAL  SITUATION 


DURING   THE    GERMAN    DRIVE 

BY  ALEXANDER  DANA  NOYES 


IT  is  now  some  weeks  since  Hinden- 
burg's  army  began  its  second  drive 
toward  Paris.  When  the  advance  was 
being  checked  by  General  Foch,  the  new 
American  army  in  France  was  for  the  first 
time  moved  up  to  the  active  battle  front 
with  the  French  reserves.  While  this 
was  happening,  German  submarines  sud- 
denly appeared  on  the  American  coast, 
sinking  a  dozen  unprotected  merchant 
craft  and,  with  the  quite  familiar  German 
idea  of  international  law  and  of  chivalry 
in  war,  setting  adrift  on  the  open  ocean 
crew  and  passengers,  men  and  women. 

Public  feeling,  during  the  first  of  these 
several  episodes,  reflected  not  so  much 
apprehension  as  perplexity  over  the  seem- 
ingly overwhelming  violence  of  the  Ger- 
man blow  and  over  the  question,  what  in 
reality  was  the  relative  strength  of  the 
opposing  armies.  When  the  American 
reinforcements  joined  the  battle,  a  sense 
of  reassurance  was  instantly  manifested, 
even  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  As  for  the 
exploits  on  our  Atlantic  coast,  judgment 
was  promptly  expressed,  first  that  no 
such  demonstration  would  stop  the  trans- 
port of  men  to  Europe  when  it  had  not 
stopped  it  even  in  the  European  war  zone, 
but  second,  that  Germany  had  at  least 
given  unmistakable  testimony  as  to 
whether  or  not  her  own  generals  regard 
America's  part  in  the  European  war  as 
a  formidable  makeweight. 

WHILE  this  later  German  drive  was  in 
progress,  financial  markets  moved 
uncertainly.     That  was  measurably  ac- 
counted for,  perhaps,  by  the  extent  to 
which,  in  Wall  Street's  phrase,  they  had 
.  already    ''discounted"    the 

of  Uncer-      ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  existing  situation. 
tainity  Beginning  in  the  early  days 

of  IMay,  there  occurred  a  rise 
of  prices  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 


change which,  all  things  considered,  was 
as  remarkable  in  its  bearing  on  the  general 
situation  as  it  was  unexpected,  even  to 
Wall  Street.  Up  to  that  time,  the  stock- 
market  of  1 918  had  been  falling  steadily. 
Even  before  the  year  began,  there  had 
been  a  decline  of  15  to  25  per  cent  in  the 
autumn  months  of  1917;  but  almost  as 
much  more  was  lost  in  average  Stock  Ex- 
change values  between  the  end  of  19 17 
and  April  of  the  present  year. 

For  this  depression  there  had  appeared 
to  be  abundant  reason.  The  war  was 
going  badly:  Italy  had  been  invaded  by 
the  Teutonic  armies.  Russia,  with  the 
Bolshevik  anarchists  in  control  of  such 
pretense  of  government  as  there  was,  had 
fallen  to  pieces  and  was  under  physical 
control  of  the  German  armies.  The 
transfer  of  large  German  forces  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  battle  front,  for  an 
attack  in  force  on  the  Allied  positions, 
was  merely  a  matter  of  time. 

FACTORS  of  great  discouragement 
were  believed  to  exist  in  the  situation 
at  home.  Our  building  of  new  merchant 
ships  progressed  so  slowly  that,  even 
when  combined  with  the  outturn  of  Eng- 
lish yards,  monthly  produc- 
tion at  the  end  of  winter  was  Misgivings 
less  than  half  the  tonnage  Spring 
sunk  each  month  by  German 
submarines.  Our  export  trade  had  de- 
clined because  of  the  growing  shortage  of 
shipping  until,  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1918,  and  despite  the  fact  that  average 
prices  of  exportable  merchandise  were  30 
per  cent  higher  than  the  year  before,  the 
value  of  our  total  exports  was  nearly 
$200,000,000  less  than  in  the  same  months 
of  1917. 

An  autumn  of  drought  had  threatened 
such  destruction  of  the  autumn-sown 
wheat  acreage  as  to  open  the  easy  possi- 
bility of  another  crop  as  small  as  the  de- 
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ficient  yields  of  191 7  and  191 6.  Follow- 
ing that  season,  an  exceptionally  harsh 
winter  had  brought  about  so  complete 
congestion  of  traffic  on  the  railways  that 
not  only  were  consumers  confronted  with  a 
"coal  famine,"  but  the  mills  on  which  the 
government  depended  for  its  war  supplies 
could  neither  get  sufficient  fuel  for  opera- 
tion nor  ship  out  their  actual  product. 
As  a  result  the  country's  output  of  steel, 
which  had  exceeded  42,000,000  tons  in 
1 91 7,  had  fallen  in  January  to  a  rate 
which,  if  continued,  would  have  meant 
only  28,600,000  tons  for  191 8,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary' had  only  recovered  to  a  33,500,000 
rate. 

There  was,  in  fact,  a  very  general  feel- 
ing that  our  owm  "war  programme"  was 
falling  down.  That  it  had  failed  was  as- 
serted with  acrimony  in  Congress;  and 
back  of  all  stood  the  disquieting  belief 
that  another  short  wheat  crop  was  threat- 
ened as  a  result  of  an  unfavorable  winter. 
These  larger  influences  had  come  into 
view  at  a  moment  when  the  conviction 
was  growing  that  the  absorption  of  the 
country's  capital  into  the  Second  War 
Loan  was  tying  the  hands  of  the  invest- 
ment market;  when  another  war  loan  was 
impending,  which  might  (so  the  Treasury 
intimated)  have  to  ask  for  $10,000,000,- 
000,  or  40  per  cent  more  than  the  capital 
drawn  from  the  market  by  both  loans  of 
191 7  combined,  and  when  no  one  knew 
what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  money 
market  of  the  huge  income  and  excess 
profits  tax  collections  during  June. 

Such  had  been  the  governing  influences 
up  to  the  opening  of  spring,  and  the  finan- 
cial markets  were  promptly  subjected  to 
another  and  even  more  crucial  test.  The 
German  army  attacked  in  the  west;  the 
British  line  gave  way,  and  during  a  period 
of  nearly  a  month  the  reader  of  the  news 
looked  first  at  the  head-lines  to  see  whether 
Amiens  or  Ypres  had  not  fallen  and  the 
Germans  broken  through  to  the  Channel 
ports.  During  that  tr^'ing  period,  prices 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  stood  unmoved; 
they  yielded  only  slightly  when  the  war 
situation  was  at  its  worst,  and  more  than 
recovered  their  loss  afterward. 

AT   length,    toward   the  end   of  April 
General  Foch,  now  in  command  of 
lx)th  French  and  English  armies,  struck 


back.     The  Germans  were  defeated  with 
heavy  slaughter;  the  forward  movement 
ceased,  and  was  replaced  by 
repeated    demonstrations   by     7^®  ^se 
the  Alhes  against  the  enemy,      ^^to^k- 
Suddenly,  and  almost  without      Market 
warning,  the  Stock  Exchange 
became  the  focus  of  such  activity  and 
strength  as  had  not  been  witnessed  since 
the  United  States  went  to  war.     Within 
three  weeks,  prices  for  the  leading  invest- 
ment stocks  had  advanced  on  the  average 
more  than  10  per  cent,  with  a  rise  of  15  to 
20  per  cent  in  some  of  the  most  active 
issues.     When    the    upward    movement 
reached  its  climax  there  was  a  series  of 
eight  consecutive  days  in  which  transac- 
tions exceeded  a  milhon  shares — tradi- 
tional evidence  of  an  important  move- 
ment, which  had  not  been  presented  since 
the  stock-market  of  December,  1916. 

In  all  respects  the  market  repeated  the 
phenomena  of  the  forward  movements 
which,  in  191 5  and  191 6,  foreshadowed 
and  reflected  the  rapid  expansion  of 
American  prosperity,  along  with  the  huge 
gold  imports  of  the  period.  Yet  there 
were  no  longer  any  large  gold  imports  in 
the  spring  of  1917.  What  was  more 
striking,  $4,170,000,000  had  just  been 
subscribed  to  the  Third  War  Loan,  involv- 
ing requisitions  of  that  amount  on  the 
money  market  of  the  ensuing  three  or 
four  months,  while  a  further  payment  of 
$3,000,000,000  for  war  taxes  was  to  fall 
due  in  June.  It  was  unmistakably  one  of 
those  occasions  in  which  it  was  more  in- 
teresting to  inquire  what  it  was  that  the 
market  had  foreshadowed  than  to  discuss 
intrinsic  values  of  the  stocks  themselves. 
The  consensus  of  financial  judgment  had 
passed  a  very  hopeful  and  very  emphatic 
verdict. 

The  various  reasons  for  this  change  of 
the  market's  attitude  came  into  sight,  as 
they  are  apt  to  do,  after  the  movement  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  was  nearly  over. 
First,  it  was  discovered  that  the  heavy 
snowfall  of  December  and  January  had 
both  sheltered  the  growing  wheat  during 
the  extreme  rigors  of  the  season,  and  that, 
melting  away  when  winter  ended,  it  had 
provided  abundant  moisture  for  the  soil. 
Last  year  and  the  year  before,  the  spring 
months  were  cold  and  overcast;  it  was  at 
that  time  that  the  wheat  crop  of  both 


(Continued  on  page  44,  Jollovnng) 
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A    PLAYER    ON    THE    FIGHTING    FRONT 
BY    E.    H.    SOTHERN 

Author  of  "  The  Melancholy  Tale  of  'Me'" 
[SECOND   PAPER] 

Illustrations  from  photographs 


OLDIERS,  soldiers  every- 
where— and  on  the  journey 
from  Bordeaux  to  Paris 
we  passed  concentration 
camps,  wherein  we  saw, 
with  much  excitement, 
vast  crowds  of  German  prisoners.  We 
passed  great  trains  of  cars  loaded  with 
gun-carriages  and  huge  cannon  and  muni- 
tions of  war.  Our  train  was  crowded  with 
officers — French  and  British — all  smart, 
well-groomed  and  alert.    At  every  station 


She  shrugs  her  shoulders  with  a  smile- 
less  face.  "C'est  I'habitude,  monsieur, 
voia  tout." 

There  is  much  philosophy  in  that. 
One  can  become  accustomed  to  anything; 
maybe,  should  I  dwell  here  long  enough, 
I  would  allow  her  to  carry  my  bag. 

In  the  streets  one  sees  with  a  twinge  at 
the  heart  heavy  loads  being  drawn  by 
dogs — two,  or  even  three  dogs,  harnessed 
to  a  small  cart,  or  one  dog  and  a  woman. 
I  think  of  my  own  dog  and  of  some 
women  I  know.     However,   these  dogs 


were  groups  of  French  soldiers  laden  with 

their  accoutrements,  many  with  uniforms    bear  their  burdens  with  good-will,  even 

stained  and  worn  with  the  work  of  war,    with  enthusiasm.     They  actually  seemed 


greeting  women  or  bidding  them  farewell. 
For  the  first  time,  too,  our  eyes  rested 
upon  small  groups  of  wounded  men. 
Here  is  the  dread  toll  of  war.  On  all  sides 
the  drama  is  being  played,. minor  heart- 
throbs of  the  greatest  tragedy  the  world 
has  ever  known ! 

Women  porters  seize  our  baggage  when 
we  arrive  in  Paris.  I  have  two  heavy 
bags.  "No,  no!"  I  cry  to  the  middle- 
aged  woman  who  wears  a  porter's  badge 
on  her  arm,  "I  can't  let  you  carry  that 
bag."     She  protests,  but  I  insist,  and  we 


to  laugh  about  it,  as  dogs  do  sometimes 
seem  to  laugh,  and  for  the  women — 
"C'est  I'habitude." 

The  French  women  are  bearing  their 
burdens  in  these  days.  You  should  hear 
Mr.  D.  A.  Davis  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  talk 
about  the  French  women — the  peasants 
and  those  of  gentle  breed. 

Mr.  Davis  is  one  of  the  directors  who 
conduct  the  Foyers  du  Soldat  among  the 
French  soldiers  in  France.  There  are  at 
the  French  front — that  is,  the  area  held 
by   French   troops — some   five   hundred 


walk  along,  she  carrying  the  lighter  bag,  such  foyers  already  in  existence.  Four- 
while  we  discuss  the  question  of  female  teen  hundred  such  retreats  are  needed, 
labor.  •  "General  Petain  urges  the  creation  of 
"It  is  hard  work  for  you,"  I  say.  foyers  at  the  rate  of  at  least  ten  per  day." 
"How  can  you  stand  it?"  These  are  established  even  in  the  very 
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front  line  of  trenches.  "The  red  triangle 
represents  a  religion  of  service  and  sym- 
pathy which  the  untutored  and  intellec- 
tual alike  understand  without  proclaim- 
ing or  offending  any  creed;  the  w^ork  is 
done  in  the  name  of  Christ."  That  is  a 
quotation  from  a  circular  letter  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  Davis.     It  continues: 

"American  secretaries  in  the  French 
work  are  the  personification  of  American 
ideals  not  only  for  the  military  but  also 
for  the  civil  population.  For  no  other 
way  can  the  best  we  have  in  America  be 
made  known  to  the  French  people." 

Among  the  list  of  qualifications  men- 
tioned is  this:  "Men  who  inspire  by  ser- 
vice and  not  convert  by  argument." 

This  is  the  work  on  which  Mr.  Davis  is 
engaged.  It  has  taken  him  over  a  great 
area  of  France  and  has  brought  him  con- 
stantly and  intimately  in  contact  with 
the  French  people.  Mr.  Davis  delivered 
an  address  for  the  instruction  of  the  batch 
of  secretaries  which  reached  France  ♦on 
my  ship.  His  admiration  for  French  men 
and  women  is  deep,  and  this  admiration 
lent  him  strange  eloquence. 

The  great  force  of  the  pause  in  speak- 
ing is  not  sufficiently  understood.  To  be 
garrulous  and  incessant,  interminable,  to 
repeat  everything  six  times,  is  the  goal  of 
too  many  speakers;  but  when  a  man  has 
something  to'  say  he  can  say  it  in  few 
words,  in  words  that  halt,  even  in  words 
that  will  not  be  uttered.  This  curious 
fact  was  illustrated  by  two  moments  in 
Mr.  Davis's  address;  maybe  he  was  un- 
conscious of  the  effect.  He  was  speaking 
of  French  women.  He  told  how  he  had 
been  among  them  in  their  agony  in  many 
parts  of  France.  He  told  of  women  of 
high  position  and  of  education  and  gentle 
birth  laboring  in  the  fields,  taking  the 
place  of  the  men  who  had  gone  to  the 
war.  Crops  must  be  raised  and  garnered, 
the  earth  must  be  wooed  to  bring  forth 
fruit.  He  had  seen  these  women  side  by 
side  with  humbler  sisters  striving  in  the 
furrow.  He  told  of  one  typical  mother 
of  France  who,  when  informed  that  her 
son  had  been  killed  in  battle,  cried: 
"Thank  God  he  died  for  France.  I  am 
happy  that  I  have  four  more  sons  to  give 
to  my  country."  He  told  his  listeners 
how  the  theatre  and  the  novel  with  its 
conventional  puppets  of   the  play  and 


story  had  maligned  the  women  of  France. 
To  the  unthinking  and  the  uninformed 
American  a  French  woman  might  have 
become  synonymous  with  a  light  woman. 
The  French  adventuress  of  the  story- 
teller is  as  familiar  as  the  wicked  French 
count  of  the  theatre.  "  To  you  who  have 
but  now  arrived  in  France,"  said  the 
speaker,  "and  who  have  not  had  ame  to 
observe  the  heroism  of  the  French  woman 
— to  know  her  in  her  home,  to  see  her  at 
the  work  of  men — I  want  to  say  do  not 
believe  this  libel.  You  know  what  you 
have  in  mind  when  you  speak  of  French 
women,  you  know  what,  you  are  thinking. 
Well" — here  the  face  of  the  speaker  be- 
came stern  and  his  eyes  shone^"Well," 
he  repeated,  and  he  raised  his  hand  high 
— I  was  prepared  for  a  flow  of  fiery  elo- 
quence, for  a  torrent  of  hot  words,  but 
he  paused  long,  speechless,  his  glance  full 
of  what  his  heart  could  not  utter — 
"Well,"  he  said  again,  then  lowered  his 
arm  and  almost  sighed,  "don^t  think  it!" 
He  then  reviewed  the  attitude  of  France 
toward  the  church.  He  related  the  oft- 
told  tale  of  the  heroic  men  in  the 
trenches,  tales  of  their  love  for  their 
country,  their  love  of  their  homes,  their 
courage,  their  truth,  their  honor.  Love 
and  veneration  for  the  French  soldier 
made  his  lips  tremble.  At  last  he  cried, 
"And  they  call  these  people  infidels!" 
Again  he  paused  and  once  more  his  eyes 
blazed,  he  lifted  both  hands  high  above 
his  head,  again  we  expected  a  torrent  of 
words,  but  low  and  tense  came  the  one 
sound,  "  Gee  ! "  Now  "  Gee  ! "  is  not  con- 
sidered eloquent.  I  dare  say  that  there 
are  purists  who  would  cut  "  Gee  !"  out  of 
the  language,  ostracise  it,  and  class  a  man 
who  cried  "  Gee  !"  in  our  Senate  with  the 
originator  of  the  glorious  "Where  am  I 
at?"  But  let  me  declare  that  to  say 
" Gee"  as  I  have  heard  it  said  is  fine  ora- 
tory, eloquence  which  stirred  some  men 
to  tears  and  caused  some  American  wo- 
men to  remain  in  France. 

The  thing  to  get  well  into  our  mind  is 
that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A,  tenders  its  strong 
and  gentle  service  to  men  of  every  faith, 
as  its  text-book  says :  "  To  offer  service  to 
Protestant,  Catholic,  Hebrew,  or  to  men 
of  no  faith,"  to  all  who  are  weary  and 
heavy  laden. 

Man  or  woman,  whoever  you  may  be, 
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who  feel  in  your  heart  the  call  to  help  in 
this  war,  who  want  to  experience  the  glad- 
ness of  forgetfulness  of  self  in  ministering 
to  the  needs  of  the  men  who  with  gay 
hearts  are  laying  down  their  lives  for  the 
land  they  love,  ho !  for  the  new  crusade. 
Beg  that  you 
may  be  found 
worthy  to  join 
the  ranks  of 
theY.M.C.A. 
in  France. 
Put  this  in 
your  pipe  and 
smoke  it: 
Wanted,  "men 
who  inspire  by 
service  and  not 
convert  by 
argument." 

How  this 
doctrine  is 
taken  to  heart 
is  instanced 
again  and 
again.  Ped- 
ants jump 
from  their  ped- 
estals, preach- 
ers descend 
from  their  pul- 
pits; they  cease 
to  pommel 
men  with  the 
fists  of  their  in- 
tellect and  per- 
suade  them 
charmfully  in- 
to the  arms 
of  knowledge. 
They  no  long- 
er  whip    men 

willy-nilly  up  the  road  to  heaven,  but  lead 
them  laughingly,  gladly,  or  sighing  hap- 
pily to  the  gates  of  Peace  and  Love. 

The  ''sing-song"  night  is  a  great  insti- 
tution in  the  camps  of  France.  Songs  are 
projected  onto  a  white  sheet  by  stereop- 
ticon,  and  the  soldiers  sing,  and  sing,  and 
sing. 

One  minister — what  a  good  chap  he 
must  be — conducts  these  events  with 
great  gusto,  varying  the  programme  with 
anecdote  and  conundrums  and  an  amaz- 
ing array  of  fun-making  devices.  Fi- 
nally, after  about  an  hour  of  this  rare 
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sport,  this  glad  vicar  of  God  smacks  his 
hands  together  and  cries,  "What  a  jolly 
good  time  we  have  had  !  I  tell  you  what ! 
Somebody  choose  a  hymn,  let  us  sing  it 
with  a  will,  then  a  short  offering  of  thanks 
that  we  are  well  and  happy  before  we  say 

good  night  and 
go  to  bed ! 
What  do  you 
say?" 

The  night  I 
was  there  the 
men  sang 
"Abide  With 
Me"  as  I 
never  heard  it 
sung,  and  the 
priest  with 
beaming  face 
gave  thanks. 
He  was  ad- 
dressing no 
vengeful  God 
of  iron  or  of 
bronze.  Could 
it  have  been 
the  gentle 
friend  of  whom 
Omar,  the 
wine-bibber, 
sighs  with 
such  loving 
trust: 

';.  .  .  Pish! 
He's  a  Good  Fel- 
low and  'twill 
all  be  well." 

We  are  ap- 
proaching the 
front.     Now 
we  are  within 
ights  are  permitted 


the  zone  where  no 
after  dark. 

I  thrust  my  head  from  the  car-window 
into  the  black  night.  "If  you  please,"  I 
cried  to  some  flitting  shadows,  "where  is 
the  Hotel  of  the  High  Mother  of  God?" 
(Hotel  Haute  Mere  de  Dieu). 

Bang !  The  automobile  bumped  into  a 
great  fountain  in  the  centre  of  a  square. 

There  was  no  light  whatever  in  the 
streets  of  the  town.  We  had  reached  our 
destination  late  at  night,  after  a  long 
journey  with  our  headlights  extinguished. 
Fortunately  our  driver,  a  Belgian  soldier. 
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had  acquired  the  catlike  virtue  of  seeing 
in  the  dark,  and  had  come  along  at  a  fair 
pace  so  long  as  we  were  in  the  open  coun- 
try; but  in  the  tortuous  streets  of  the 
ancient  city  even  his  eyes  failed  him. 

We  were  directed  through  black  alleys 
to  another  square,  crawling  along  with  ex- 
tremest  caution. 

"  If  you  please  !  The  Hotel  of  the  High 
Mother  of  God,"  we  pleaded  again  to 
other  wraiths  who  floated  dimly  by. 

"There.  It  is  there  before  you,"  said  a 
voice.  So  we  halted  and  hammered  at  a 
mighty  double  door  and  rang  a  sombre- 
sounding  bell.  Shortly  steps  clattered  on 
stones  within  and  the  great  portals 
opened.  There  stood  in  the  gloom  the 
guardian  of  the  fortress.  We  clamored 
for  lodgings  for  the  night,  and  he  con- 
ducted us  through  the  dark  quadrangle 
into  the  hotel  office,  where  we  beheld  on 
the  floor  some  forty  pairs  of  boots — every 
size  and  quality  of  foot-gear,  male  and 
female,  high  and  low,  mostly  boots  which 
spoke  eloquently  of  muddy  roads  and  long 
marches.  Here,  in  the  silence,  by  the 
glimmer  of  a  single  dim  lantern,  the 
watchman  scrubbed  and  polished  them  to 
bear  the  labors  of  another  day. 
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"By  their  boots  shall  ye  know  them,"  I 
said  to  myself.  The  wearers  of  these 
were  men  of  action.  They  had  trod  no 
dainty  ways,  no  primrose  paths;  but  by 
strenuous  days  had  earned  the  sleep 
which  please  God  now  strengthened  them 
for  what  they  had  to  do.  For  these  boots 
had  shod  the  feet  of  French  soldiers  fight- 
ing for  their  native  land. 

We  had  been  delayed  on  our  journey 
and  had  not  fed  since  midday.  To  our 
pleadings  for  refreshment  the  boot-cleaner 
turned  an  unsympathetic  ear  and  a  pair 
of  shrugging  shoulders.  However,  feed- 
ing is  greatly  a  habit.  Travellers  must 
overcome  such  affectations.  One  of  my 
companions  produced  an  aluminum  cook- 
ing outfit,  some  solid  alcohol,  some  malted 
milk  tablets,  some  chocolate,  and  some 
war-bread,  secreted  for  such  an  emer- 
gency, and  with  the  appetizing  reflection 
that  we  were  better  off  than  the  men  in 
the  trenches  we  enjoyed  a  cheerful  supper. 

By  day  our  inn  takes  on  a  picturesque 
color.  Into  its  enclosed  yard  with  the 
great  portals  D'Artagnan  might  have 
clattered  with  his  swash  adventurers. 
Here  to-day  were  passing  and  repassing 
French  officers  of  every  rank;  British,  too, 
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and  Americans.  Spurred  and  polished, 
the  boots  of  last  night  were  on  the  march. 
The  town  itself  was  soon  alive  with  groups 
of  soldiers  speeding  here  and  there,  with 
the  military  police,  and  with  the  busy 
townsfolk  about  their  daily  toil.  Across 
the  square  is  a  glorious  cathedral  now 
transformed  into  a  barrack.  A  sentry 
guards  the  door,  but  we  are  permitted  to 
enter.  The  pews  have  all  been  removed. 
In  the  dim  religious  light,  shot  through 
with  beams  of  purple  and  of  gold  by  the 
filtered  glory  of  the  morning  sun,  the  in- 
terior, above,  below,  seems  vast,  ominous. 
On  all  sides  are  military  stores,  ammuni- 
tion, and  weapons.  The  saints  look  down 
from  stained  windows  and  from  marble 
tombs,  and  there  from  the  high  altar  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  thorn-crowned  and  piti- 
ful, would  seem  to  plead  through  trem- 
bling lips,  ''Love  one  another,"  as  his  sad 
eyes  gaze  on  fearful  instruments  of  war. 
Against  the  great  stone  columns  which 
support  the  nave  are  stacked  the  guns  of 
lounging  soldiers,  their  colored  uniforms 
of  blue  and  red  stand  out  against  the 
gloom  of  ancient  chapel  and  of  sombre 
shrine.  O  ye  who  have  gone  before  into 
the  Fields  Elysian  plead  now,  if  ever,  for 
these  guardians  of  your  Holy  Place.  Pray 
God  to  give  them  strength  that  they  may 


save  this  symbol  of  man's  loftiest  hope 
from  desecration,  from  the  fate  of  Amiens, 
Rheims,  Louvain. 

We  stand  long  here  with  bare  heads  and 
breathe  a  prayer  for  France. 

But  it  is  time  to  start.     We  must  away. 

As  we  emerge  from  the  city  we  pass 
through  a  small  suburb.  On  the  summit 
of  a  hill  overlooking  the  town,  with  the 
cathedral  spires  standing  forth  in  the 
bright  day,  we  see  coming  toward  us  a 
small  procession.  A  military  band  com- 
posed of  but  a  few  instruments  plays  the 
solemn  funeral  march;  follows  then  the 
fallen  soldier,  his  body  covered  with  the 
flag  for  which  he  gave  his  life;  behind  his 
bier  a  small  guard,  and  then  come  those 
for  whom  he  made  his  sacrifice,  veiled 
women  and  bent  men.  Some  little  crowd 
of  wistful  children  collect  curiously  at  the 
entrance  of  the  modest  graveyard.  Alas  ! 
How  many  new-made  graves  are  here, 
how  fresh  and  numerous  are  the  wreaths 
of  metal  flowers  which  deck  the  long,  low 
mounds !  We  have  stopped  our  car  to 
make  way.  The  pathetic  little  group 
passes  through  the  cemetery  gate.  This 
single  dead  man  seems  to  bring  home  to 
us  all  more  poignantly  the  wretchedness 
of  war  than  even  the  reports  of  many  hun- 
dreds slain.     Here  in  this  little  group  be- 
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wailing  its  dead  is  the  concentrated 
tragedy  which  racks  mankind.  We  sit 
and  Usten  with  bare  heads.  The  voice  of 
the  priest  murmurs  the  service  for  the 
dead.  The  httle  children  stand  apart, 
wide-eyed  and  clasping  hands.  The 
trumpet  sounds  the  last  melancholy  note. 
The  volley  is  fired.  We  have  all  been 
still.  But  now  a  woman  in  our  car  utters 
a  great  sob.  ''His  poor  mother,"  she 
cries,  and  she  weeps,  quietly  now,  while 
our  hearts  echo  her  cry:  "The  poor  moth- 
ers of  France  and  of  the  world !" 

"Honneur  aux  braves."  This  inscrip- 
tion in  great  blue  letters  about  six  feet 
high  was  painted  on  the  wall  at  one  end 
of  a  great  recreation  hall  in  one  of  a  group 
of  buildings  which  had- at  one  time  been  a 
French  military  school,  but  is  now  an 
American  hospital.  The  general  distri- 
bution of  the  building  was  about  a  great 
square  or  parade-ground  wherein  at  this 
day  practice  trenches  have  been  dug.  At 
one  side  of  the  square  is  situated  the  rec- 
reation hall,  which  boasts  a  small  theatre, 
quite  reasonably  equipped  with  footlights, 
a  curtain,  and  some  attempt  at  scenery. 
Here  we  paused  a  while  in  our  journey  to 
pursue  our  investigation  concerning  the 
providing  of  entertainment  for  our  Ameri- 
can troops. 

We  well  knew  that  these  sick  or  dis- 
abled men  so  far  from  home  would  be 
hungry  for  news,  so  we  had  armed  our- 
selves with  a  great  many  copies  of  the 
Paris  New  York  Herald  and  the  Paris 
Daily  Mail,  also  we  had  purchased  the 
entire  stock  of  a  small  confectioner,  en 
route — candy  and  all  sugared  fodder  is 
now  scarce  in  France. 

WTien  we  entered  this  hall  we  encoun- 
tered a  strange  audience.  There  sat  more 
than  five  hundred  men  dressed  in  sky- 
blue  overalls  and  jackets,  with  white 
shirts  and  red  neckties.  Every  head  was 
bandaged  with  white  gauze,  for  these  had 
all  been  wounded  in  small  engagements. 
We  distributed  our  little  offerings  and  told 
our  gossip  from  home  and  then  I,  who 
had  been  heralded  as  an  entertainer, 
mounted  on  to  the  little  stage  and  began 
to  speak.  I  told  them  about  our  mission 
and  how  our  men  and  women  of  the  thea- 
tre hoped  soon  to  be  among  them  to  offer 
their  service.  Then  I  began  to  recite. 
But,  even  as  I  began,  the  giant  inscription 
at  the  otherend  of  the  hall  obtruded  itself 


on  my  view.  It  was  so  insistent  that  my 
eyes  could  not  avoid  it.  "Honneur  aux 
braves  ! "  I  tried  hard  to  keep  my  atten- 
tion on  my  recitation,  but  side  by  side 
with  the  words  I  uttered  the  phrase  be- 
fore me  sounded  like  a  trumpet  blast — 
"Honneur  aux  braves."  The  poem  I 
was  reading  was  a  romance  of  Alfred 
Noyes,  "The  Highwayman."  The  sub- 
ject was  in  no  way  related  to  the  war. 
As  I' read  on  I  heard  my  own  voice  re- 
peating the  words,  but  my  thoughts  were 
far  afield.  In  imagination  I  saw  each 
separate  adventure  of  the  hundreds  be- 
fore me — the  bandaged  heads,  the  cov- 
ered eyes,  the  maimed  hands — these 
called  to  me  more  loudly  than  I  could 
speak  to  them. 

"What  is  honor?  a  word,"  cried  Fal- 
staff.  "What  is  in  that  word  honor;  what 
is  that  honor  ?  air.  A  trim  reckoning ! 
Who  hath  it  ?  he  that  died  o'  Wednesday. 
Doth  he  feel  it?  no.  Doth  he  hear  it? 
no.  'Tis  insensible,  then?  yea,  to  the 
dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with  the  living  ? 
no.  WTiy?  detraction  will  not  suffer  it. 
Therefore  I'll  none  of  it.  Honor  is  a  mere 
scutcheon.     And  so  ends  my  catechism." 

WTiy,  "thou  whoreson  impudent,  em- 
bossed rascal,"  art  thou  not  ashamed? 
Come  thou  from  limbo  and  gaze  on  these. 
Stand  here  beside  me  and  see  these  hun- 
dreds who  have  faced  infernal  fires  and 
ask  what  urged  them  on.  "Honor!" 
they  will  cry  with  one  glad  voice.  A 
word?  Yea,  a  word  which  painted  yon- 
der on  the  whitewashed  wall  trumpets  so 
loud  that  I  who  try  to  speak  cannot  now 
hear  my  voice  for  its  insistent  call. 
"Honor  the  brave — Honor  the  brave." 

"But  it  will  not  live  with  the  living?" 
Yea,  when  these  and  all  their  generation 
shall  have  passed  away,  the  w^orld  reborn 
shall  know  them  and  remember.  For 
these  are  volunteers  who  at  the  first  call 
stood  forth. 

"Air?"  True,  thou  base  "tun  of 
man,"  it  was  the  air  they  breathed  when 
they  saw  Liberty  assailed.  Now  they  sit 
here  maimed,  some  sightless,  patient  still. 
What  are  they  thinking?  "What  says 
our  country,  will  she  forget?" 

"Honor  the  brave."  The  great  blue 
letters  stare  at  me.  I  cannot  remember 
my  words.  I  stop  in  the  full  career  of 
my  recitation  and  have  to  explain  to  my 
audience  that  my  thought  has  wandered, 
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so  I  pick  Up  the  book  and  read  to  the  end. 
However,  they  are  easily  pleased  and  no 
harm  is  done.  But  O  !  thou  mountainous 
malefactor !  Class  not  these  men  with 
thy  "tattered  prodigals  lately  come  from 
swine-keeping."     These  have  quaffed  a 


others  who  in  addition  to  the  fearful  facial 
disfigurements  had  been  mangled  in  the 
limbs  and  body.  A  shaft,  which  once 
had  contained  an  elevator,  but  which  is 
now  disused,  communicates  with  an  op- 
erating-room below.     One  day  an  officer 
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liquor  more  divine  than  thy  sack-swilling 
slaves.  There,  where  thou  friest  in  thine 
own  butter  revise  thy  creed  and  know 
that  for  these  free  men  "honor"  is  more 
than  a  word. 

It  was  while  at  this  hospital  that  we 
heard  a  tale  of  the  American  Ambulance 
Hospital  in  Paris,  a  tale  which  shall  reach 
the  ears  of  Falstaff  and  his  ruffians  and 
cause  their  cheeks  to  burn. 

In  that  hospital  there  is  a  dental  sur- 
gery wherein  some  twenty  or  more  pa- 
tients sorely  wounded  about  the  head  and 
face  daily  awaited  treatment;  some  whose 
jaws  had  been  completely  blown  away, 


of  distinction  was  placea  under  the  an- 
aesthetic in  this  operating-room  that  he 
might  undergo  the  amputation  of  a  limb. 
The  patients  above  were  seated  on 
benches  or  on  wheel-chairs,  and  some  few 
had  been  carried  in  the  stretchers  to 
await  their  turn  in  the  dental  surgery. 
They  were  engaged  in  reading  newspa- 
pers. Those  whose  injuries  allowed  them 
to  speak  were  talking.  The  more  dread- 
fully maimed  lay  still  while  nurses  hov- 
ered about,  busy  with  their  ministrations. 
Suddenly  all  were  startled  by  a  voice 
which  could  be  heard  clearly  through  the 
elevator-shaft.    Clarion-like  came  the  cry : 
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''Premiere  ligne  !  Deuxieme  ligne  !  Troi- 
sieme  ligne  ! "  The  wounded  men  started, 
raised  their  gaze  from  their  journals, 
ceased  their  talk,  opened  weary,  suffering, 
pain-closed  lids.  Those  on  the  seats  bent 
forward.  Those  who  lay  prone  tried  to 
lift  up  their  heads;  in  tense  silence  with 
parted  lips  they  listened  to  the  long,  fa- 
miliar command.  The  nurse  who  was 
present  declared  her  heart  stood  still  at 
the  memorable  scene.  Again  came  the 
trumpet  voice :  ''Premiere  ligne  !  Deu- 
xieme ligne  !  Troisieme  ligne  ! "  And  then 
the  war-cry,  loud  and  brave  and  long: 
"  Char-r-r-ge  !  !  !  Charge  !  Charge  !  ! " 
One  wounded  man  on  a  stretcher  lifted 
himself  on  his  elbow,  one  cried  out,  but 
others  raised  their  hands  for  silence,  then 
all  held  rigid,  muce. 

Now  with  a  great  wild  shout  the  voice 
below  broke  forth  into  the  strains  of  the 
battle-hymn  of  France,  "The  Marseil- 
laise": 

"Allons,  enfants  de  la  Patrie, 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive." 

At  the  words  the  men  on  the  benches 
sprang  to  their  feet,  mangled  hands  went 


swiftly  or  painfully  to  salute;  the  shat- 
tered heads  were  lifted  high,  eyes  dimmed 
with  fearful  pain  grew  bright,  those  in  the 
wheel-chairs  leaned  forward. 

"  Aux  armes !     Citoyens ! 
Formez  vos  battaillons ! " 

The  voice  died  away,  but  until  it  sank 
into  silence  the  shattered  hands  remained 
at  salute,  the  maimed  men  stood  still. 
Then  came  a  great  sigh  as  they  sank  back 
onto  the  benches  or  relaxed  upon  the 
chairs  and  stretchers. 

Down  below  in  the  operating-room, 
under  the  influence  of  the  merciful  drug, 
the  poor  body  lay  inert;  but  the  soul  was 
busy  with  her  noblest  work,  her  voice 
was  true  and  loud. 

We  shortly  reached  a  certain  town  of 
importance  where  we  had  to  examine 
some  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts.  We  had  been 
entertained  at  lunch  and  came  out  to  re- 
turn to  our  car.  The  morning  was  fair, 
the  heaven  a  clear  light  blue.  I  looked 
up,  grateful  for  the  glorious  day.  As  T 
gazed  at  the  sun,  there,  far,  far  up,  di- 
rectly a^ove  my  head,  I  saw  a  white  puff 
of  smoke  which  looked  exactly  like  a  piece 
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of  cotton-wool.  Immediately  another 
and  another  appeared  close  beside  the 
first. 

"Look!"  I  cried.  "Surely  an  air- 
fight."  At  the  word,  the  sirens  sounded 
and  the  people  who  stood  about  began  to 
gather  their  children  and  enter  the  cellars, 
or  "abris,"  as  they  are  called.  Every 
house  possessing  a  cellar  is  thus  labelled: 
"  Abri  for  4  people,"  or  more,  as  the  case 
may  be.  We,  however,  stood  still,  fas- 
cinated by  our  new  experience.  The  air- 
craft guns  were  now  heard  and  far  away 
in  the  sky,  where  the  little  pieces  of  cot- 
ton-wool had  become  very  numerous, 
ghnting  in  the  sun  we  saw  the  first  sign 
of  an  aeroplane.  Like  a  silver  speck  it 
shone,  evidently  turned  at  an  angle  to  the 
light.  Now  it  began  to  descend  in  a  great 
curve.  Three  darker  specks  appeared 
and  followed  it.  This  was  the  first  air- 
battle  we  had  witnessed  and  we  stood 
rooted  to  the  ground,  although  wise  peo- 
ple suggested  that  it  would  be  safer  in 
the  cellars. 

Tennyson's  prophecy,  of  course,  was  on 
our  lips.  Long  before  the  first  air-ship 
was  born  he  had  written: 


"For  I  dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye 

could  see, 
Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder 

that  would  be; 
Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of 

magic  sails, 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down 

with  costly  bales; 
Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there 

rain'd  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the 

central  blue." 

Behold !  We  saw  it.  The  machine 
which  had  glinted  in  the  sun  was  descend- 
ing rapidly,  puffs  of  smoke  were  seen  pro- 
jected from  the  rear  of  it  as  it  circled  the 
town  and  went  down  far  outside  the  city. 
The  three  machines  ascended  now,  and 
no  doubt  engaged  other  foes  on  high. 
There  was  much  excitement  as  to  whether 
the  fallen  airman  was  French  or  German. 
We  were  in  suspense  for  a  long  while,  but 
at  last  it  was  asserted  that  the  conquered 
plane  was  a  Hun  machine. 

Had  our  trip  been  carefully  managed 
so  as  to  provide  bizarre  incidents  it  could 
not  have  been  better  arranged.  The 
most  unexpected  things  happened.  One 
night  as  we  approached  a  village  in  the 
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darkness,  out  of  the  mysterious  evening 
gloom,  and  as  our  car  turned  from  a  nar- 
row road  onto  a  stone  bridge  which 
spanned  a  rushing  stream,  there  appeared 
suddenly  around  the  corner  of  another 
little  street  the  most  weird  and  startling 
procession  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  see. 
It  was  composed  of  Chinamen.  High 
aloft  they  held  strange  and  gigantic  lan- 
terns, which,  by  means  of  some  revolving 
device  within,  exhibited  queer  shadows, 
moving  constantly  around  the  light,  and 
thrown  upon  the  brightly  colored  paper 
envelope.  There  were,  besides  the  many 
lanterns,  other  odd  devices  borne  high. 
Tom-toms  and  outlandish  instruments 
were  strummed  and  thumped,  squawked 
and  wailed.  A  low,  monotonous  chant 
added  to  the  strangeness  of  the  scene. 
There  in  the  centre  of  a  wildly  costumed 
group  was  a  man  naked  to  the  waist,  his 
face  wearing  a  crazed  and  fanatic  expres- 
sion, colored  here  and  there  with  paint, 
and  bearing  an  odd,  fantastic  implement 
in  his  hand.  He  wore  a  barbaric  head- 
dress, which  added  to  his  height.  Our 
car  stood  still  in  the  darkness  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  small  bridge,  to  let  the  proces- 
sion pass  before  us  down  the  street  of  the 
village.  A  crowd  of  country  folk  fol- 
lowed in  its  wake.  Soon  it  passed  from 
view,  nothing  but  the  waihng  music  left 
to  haunt  the  blackness.  The  whole  thing 
was  like  a  bizarre  vision.  We  w^ent  on. 
Next  day  we  were  informed  that  the  oc- 
casion had  been  a  religious  ceremony,  and 
had  ended  in  a  most  bloody  quarrel, 
wherein  some  six  or  eight  men  were  slain 
and  many  wounded.  Who  the  Chinese 
were  or  what  their  occupation  we  did  not 
learn. 

At  Aix  a  strange  story  was  told  of  an 
American  soldier  who  will  probably  aban- 
don fishing  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It 
seems  that  the  Rookie  had  heard  say  that 
one  could  readily  catch  fish  with  a  hand- 
grenade,  the  method  being  to  proceed  to 
the  lair  of  the  fish  and  hurl  the  hand- 
grenade  into  the  water.  The  grenade, 
exploding,  would  kill  all  the  fish  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  one  could  gather  in  a 
plentiful  harvest.  So  our  hero  set  forth 
one  evening  and,  reaching  a  not-far-dis- 
tant canal  he  threw  in  his  hand-grenade. 
No  doubt  it  killed  a  fish  or  so,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, so  intent  was  he  on  his  job  that 
he  had  not  noticed  a  barge  hard  by.     The 


grenade  nearly  blew  the  barge  and  the 
bargee  and  his  family  out  of  France,  and 
did  such  mighty  damage  to  boat  and 
boatmen  that,  although  for  the  moment 
flight  enabled  the  culprit  to  escape  arrest, 
it  was  quite  clear  that,  when  discovered  as 
he  would  inevitably  be,  he  would  suffer 
very  severe  punishment.  It  cannot  be 
permitted  to  blow  French  bargees  up  with 
impunity.  A  court  martial  and  death 
were  the  least  that  the  wretch  expected. 
That  night  there  was  an  attack  on  the 
American  sector.  Our  man  went  over  the 
top  a  desperate  Rookie.  He  had  deter- 
mined to  die  a  glorious  death  rather  than 
submit  to  a  shameful  end.  The  result 
was  that,  single-handed,  he  killed  seven 
Germans  and,  seizing  a  machine-gun, 
turned  it  on  the  enemy,  thereby  saving  a 
ticklish  situation.  Picking  up  the  ma- 
chine-gun, after  it  had  done  sufficient 
damage,  he  carried  it  back  toward  his  own 
lines,  but,  en  route,  he  fell  into  a  German 
trench  and  upon  the  head  of  a  German 
postman.  This  postman  was  laden  with 
Christmas  mail  for  the  regiment  or  com- 
pany ousted  from  the  trench;  cigars  and 
other  delicacies  were  among  his  burdens. 
As  the  officer  who  told  the  story  said,  the 
Rookie  murdered  the  postman  and,  seiz- 
ing several  bags  of  mail,  bore  them,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  machine-gun,  back  to  his  own 
people.  His  record  for  the  day's  work 
was  not  only  deemed  sufficient  to  condone 
for  his  fishing  escapade,  but,  to  his  aston- 
ishment, he  received  a  medal  for  distin- 
guished conduct  in  the  field.  He  was 
decorated  !  Fisherman's  luck  with  a  ven- 
geance ! 

In  London  and  in  Paris,  although  the 
air  raids  do  considerable  damage,  life  pro- 
ceeds practically  as  usual.  One  contem- 
plates the  wreckage,  sympathizes  with  the 
victims,  curses  the  destroyer,  and  goes 
about  one's  business.  The  enemy's  idea 
that  the  world  is  to  be  frightened  into 
paralysis  appears  to  be  based  on  false 
premises.  People  recognize  the  imminent 
peril,  but  they  are  not  afraid.  I  was  in 
Paris  during  two  very  severe  air  raids. 
The  first  one  began  shortly  after  dinner, 
when  I  was  in  my  hotel.  The  "alerte" 
signals  sounded  in  the  streets,  all  the 
lights  were  extinguished,  the  anti-aircraft 
guns  surrounding  Paris  began  to  boom. 
Shortly  we  could  distinctly  hear  the  hum 
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of  the  aeroplanes  over  our  heads.  My 
hotel  was  so  situated  that  one  could  see 
far  away  over  the  Seine  across  the 
Champs-Ely  sees,  to  the  Eiffel  Tower  and 
beyond.  My  rooms  were  high  up  and 
boasted  a  balcony.  Thereon  we  stood. 
The  city  was  absolutely  dark,  although 
the  moon  shone  faintly.     One  could  not 


dome.  Was  it  a  French  or  German 
plane?  For  more  than  an  hour  we 
watched.  Several  times  a  fearful  crash 
would  startle  our  little  group.  A  bomb 
had  fallen,  women  and  sleeping  children 
had  been  slain.  The  Hun  was  reaping 
for  a  while.  God !  When  shall  he  face 
the  Harvester? 


Gustave,  our  Belgian  chauffeur. 


see  the  planes,  but  the  continuous  steady 
drone  of  the  French  machine  and  the  ris- 
ing and  falling  sound  of  the  German  Fok- 
ker  could  be  easily  distinguished.  Now 
we  saw  the  shrapnel  bursting  in  the  sky, 
again  a  flaring  signal-light  would  stand 
out  like  a  brilliant  star,  reign  over  the 
darkness  a  while  and  die.  There  from  the 
Eiffel  Tower  a  searchlight  shot  forth, 
played  away  over  our  hotel  off  into  space, 
trying,  as  we  fancied,  to  pick  up  a  Boche 
machine.  Then,  again,  a  long,  thin 
stream,  no  thicker  than  a  walking-stick, 
split  the  dark  night  and  swiftly  pointed 
here  and  there.  There,  far  away,  some- 
thing began  to  fall,  two  lights  close  to- 
gether slowly  dropped  from   the  black 


The  trumpets  sound,  first  far,  far  off  in 
distant  streets  of  Paris;  nearer  and  nearer, 
now  below  our  windows.  The  raid  is 
over.  Next  day  we  look  upon  the  damage 
done.  The  crowds  who  gaze  upon  the 
shattered  walls  are  silent  and  stern. 
There  is  no  outcry,  but  women  and  men 
are  steeling  their  hearts  to  endure  until 
the  monster  shall  be  slain.  This  cruelty 
but  strengthens  men's  souls;  there  is  no 
sign  of  fear. 

The  second  air  raid  I  experienced 
started  while  I  was  dining  with  some 
friends  in  a  restaurant.  The  "alerte," 
then  the  lights  out.  There  was  no  excite- 
ment— the  waiters,  the  diners,  men  and 
women,  were  prefectly  calm.     They  sat 
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and  finished  their  meal.  The  windows 
were  closed  and  the  blinds  were  drawn. 

This  time,  as  we  had  to  see  some  people 
home,  we  went  out  into  the  street.  Pitch- 
dark  as  it  was,  some  of  our  party  were 
able  to  find  the  way.  We  had  to  hold 
close  together  and  now  and  again  flash  a 
small  pocket  electric  light,  which  most 
people  carry  in  these  days.  Even  so,  the 
darkness  this  night  was  so  dense  that  we 
became  separated.  I  personally  found 
myself  walking  with  some  strangers  and 
discovered  that  I  was  confiding  my  pri- 
vate affairs  to  some  French  people  as  we 
stood  on  one  of  those  small  islands  in  the 
middle  of  a  street.  I  went  off  bleating 
for  my  lost  companions  like  a  strayed 
sheep,  and  by  good  chance  caught  up 
with  them.  Meanwhile  the  guns  were 
booming,  the  shrapnel  bursting  in  the 
sky,  and  now  and  again  the  thunderous 
crash  of  a  falling  bomb  told  of  disaster 
and  death. 

Having  taken  our  friends  to  their  hotel, 
we  retraced  our  way,  dodging  taxicabs 
without  lights,  running  into  other  groups 
of  wanderers,  losing  each  other,  w^histling 
and  calling  to  show  where  we  were. 
Shortly  I  lost  my  party  entirely.  The 
night  had  become  foggy  so  that  one  could 
scarcely  see  six  feet  ahead.  I  found  my- 
self on  the  Champs-Elysees.  It  was  ut- 
terly impossible  to  recognize  any  of  the 
landmarks  by  which  I  had  habitually 
guided  myself.  The  trumpets  were  sound- 
ing the  signals  that  the  danger  was  past, 
and  pressing  my  little  pocket-light  now 
and  again,  I  picked  my  way  along.  Occa- 
sionally a  figure  would  flit  by,  in  and  out 
of  the  trees  which  lined  the  footway.  Two 
women  passed  and  repassed  me ;  I  fancied 
they  were  trying  to  recognize  some 
strayed  acquaintance.  It  occurred  to  me 
what  a  perfect  setting  this  silence,  black- 
ness, solitude,  and  mist  would  be  for  the 
professional  footpad.  Suddenly  I  caught 
my  foot  in  a  dwarf  iron  railing  which  sur- 
rounded a  large,  low  fountain,  and  fell 
with  a  crash,  my  arms  and  head  half  in 
the  basin.  The  two  women  who  were 
just  behind  me  shrieked  with  laughter  and 
fled  away  into  the  night.  I  picked  myself 
up  and  with  difliculty  made  out  where  I 
was  and  limped  off  to  my  hotel.  Shortly 
after  this  adventure  occurred  the  explo- 
sion, which,  although  not  chronicled  in 
the  Paris  papers  at  the  time,  was,  I  am 


told,  cabled  to  the  United  States.  I  was 
taking  a  bath  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
hotel  shook  as  if  from  a  severe  earthquake. 
One,  two,  three  separate  shocks,  without 
any  sound  whatever.  Then,  after  a  very 
perceptible  pause,  came  such  a  crash  as  I 
had  never  heard  from  any  bomb.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  directly  in  the  court  of  the 
building  onto  which  my  bathroom  looked. 
I  sprang  from  the  bath,  convinced  that 
the  hotel  was  wrecked.  Another  crash 
and  then  a  third.  The  breeches  and  boots 
of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  uniform  are  not  so  readily 
available  as  are  a  pair  of  trousers,  but  I 
slid  into  mine  in  wildest  haste;  buttoning 
my  clothes,  I  rushed  through  the  dark  in- 
terior passages  of  the  hotel,  to  encounter 
men  and  women,  nurses  and  children  flee- 
ing down  the  stairs  in  agitated  confusion. 
Some  of  the  maid  servants  were  this  time 
greatly  disturbed.  When  I  reached  the 
street  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  but  in 
the  distance  we  could  see  a  huge  cloud  of 
smoke  poised  gigantic  far  up  into  the  sky. 
The  day  was  calm  and  the  great  cloud 
now  stood  still,  towering  tow^ard  the 
heavens.  The  disaster,  whatever  it  was, 
had  occurred  a  considerable  distance  out- 
side of  Paris,  for  the  intervals  between 
the  shocks  and  the  three  separate  explo- 
sions had  been  distinct.  However,  this 
was  no  air  raid,  and  for  a  long  while  the 
crowd  stood  and  looked  and  wondered. 
There  had  been  no  explanation  in  the 
daily  press  when  I  came  away.  Very  soon 
life  had  resumed  its  normal  course.  These 
outrages  do  not  long  affect  the  morale  of 
Parisians  or  of  Londoners.  They  will  not 
win  the  war. 

There  were  not  a  great  many  passen- 
gers on  the  voyage  home.  We  left  Liver- 
pool at  night.  Our  boat  was  convoyed  by 
a  war-ship.  When  I  went  on  deck  the 
next  morning,  this  swift  vessel,  like  an 
eager  hound  upon  the  scent,  crossed  and 
recrossed  our  bows  at  an  acute  angle, 
ceaselessly  on  the  watch.  The  sea  was 
rough,  but  the  cruiser  sped  hither  and 
thither,  flashing  before  us  to  make  the 
way  secure.  For  hours  I  watched  it  fas- 
cinated, thinking  hard  about  the  watch- 
dogs of  the  deep,  and  of  all  they  had 
meant  to  the  security  of  America  during 
the  years  of  war.  All  day  our  sentinel 
led  us  through  the  danger  zone,  and  may- 
be watched  over  us  by  night.     But  the 


Mr.  Sothern  and  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames  in  the  square  at 


in  an  air  raid. 


which  was  entirely  demolished  by  bombs 


next  morning  she  was  gone.  Dear  guar- 
dian !  A  prayer  for  you  and  for  the  brave 
hearts  which  beat  for  us  at  sea.  The  keen 
eyes  and  steady  hands,  never  weary  and 
never  sleeping.  During  the  first  three 
days  out,  our  gun-crews  stood  ever  ready 
by  the  camouflaged  guns.  This  prepara- 
tion for  possible  attack  drew  one's  eyes 
very  naturally  to  search  the  sea  for  peri- 
scopes until  the  sight  grew  weary  of  mis- 
taking the  top  of  a  wave  or  the  body  of  a 
floating  gull  for  the  Hun's  instrument  of 
massacre. 

The  day  was  but  newly  born  when  we 
sighted  land.  Out  of  the  bright  sky  came 
an  air-ship,  which  flew  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  boat,  the  flyer  waving  his  hand  in 
welcome. 

The  menacing  guns  were  drawn  in  and 
freshly  painted  with  their  camouflage 
paint.     There  was  a  light-ship.     There  a 


bell-buoy  softly  tolling  o'er  the  peaceful 
waters.     The  voyage  was  over. 

It  is  not  easy  to  portray  the  thoughts 
which  rushed  through  my  mind  as  I  stood 
on  the  deck  at  about  six-thirty  on  the  fair 
spring  morning  while  our  vessel  slowly 
crept  into  New  York  harbor.  Here  was 
peace  and  rest,  and  there,  towering,  se- 
rene, her  halo  gleaming  in  the  sun,  stood 
Liberty.  The  calm  shores  unsullied  by 
invasion,  the  unscathed  women,  the  teem- 
ing millions  all  secure;  and  there  beyond 
the  sea  the  awful  menace  held  at  bay  by 
the  bleeding  legions  of  our  sister,  France. 
All  seemed  so  safe,  so  quiet,  and  yet  I  feel 
sure  that  the  hearts  of  all  the  men  and 
women  who  stood  so  still  and  silent  on  the 
deck  were  crying  out :  "Awake!  Awake! 
Our  eyes  have  seen !  Our  ears  have 
heard !  Strike  hard,  strike  quickly,  ere 
it  be  too  late." 
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THE    PRIMITIVE    AND    HIS    SANDALS 

A    HALF-TOLD    TALE 
By  Henry  van  Dyke 

Decorations  by  Rutherford  Boyd 


AM  sick  of  all  this,"  said 
the  Great  Author,  sweep- 
ing his  hand  over  the  silver- 
laden  dinner-table  from 
which  the  guests  had  de- 
parted. He  seemed  to  in- 
clude in  his  gesture  the  whole  house  and 
the  broad  estate  surrounding  it.  "  It  bores 
me,  and  I  don't  believe  it  can  be  right." 
His  wife,  at  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
shining  in  her  low-necked  dress  with  dia- 
monds on  her  breast  and  in  her  hair, 
leaned  forward  anxiously,  knowing  her 
husband's  temperament. 

"But,  Nicholas,"  she  said,  ''what  do 
you  mean  ?  You  have  earned  all  this  by 
your  work  as  a  writer.  You  are  the 
greatest  man  in  the  country.  You  are 
entitled  to  a  fine  house  and  a  large  es- 
tate." 

He  gravely  nodded  his  big  head  with  its 
flamboyant  locks,  and  lit  a  fresh  cigarette. 
''Quite  right,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "you 
are  always  right  on  practical  affairs. 
But,  you  see,  this  is  an  artistic  affair. 
My  books  are  realistic  and  radical.  They 
teach  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  level, 
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that  no  man  can  be  above  other  men. 
They  have  made  poverty,  perhaps  not 
exactly  popular,  but  at  least  romantic. 
My  villains  are  always  rich  and  my 
heroes  poor.  The  people  like  this;  but  it 
is  rather  a  strain  to  believe  it  and  keep  on 
believing  it.  If  my  work  is  to  hold  the 
public  it  must  have  illustrations, — mov- 
ing pictures,  you  know !  Something  in 
character !  Nobody  else  can  do  that  as 
well  as  I  can.  It  will  be  better  than 
many  advertisements.  I  am  going  to  be- 
come a  virtuous  peasant,  a  son  of  the  soil, 
a  primitive." 

His  wife  laughed,  with  a  slight  nervous 
tremor  in  her  voice.  She  knew  her  hus- 
band's temperament,  to  be  sure,  but  she 
never  knew  just  how  far  it  would  carry 
him. 

"I  think  you  must  be  a  Httle  crazy, 
Nicholas,"  she  said. 

"Thank  you,  Alexandra,"  he  answered, 
"thank  you  for  the  temperate  flattery. 
Evidently  you  have  heard  the  old  proverb 
about  genius  and  madness.  But  why  not 
make  the  compliment  complete  and  say 
'  absolutely  crazy '  ?  " 
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''Well,"  she  replied,  ''because  I  do  not 
understand  just  what  you  propose  to  do. 
Are  you  going  to  impoverish  yourself  and 
the  whole  family?  Are  you  thinking  of 
turning  over  your  farms  to  these  stupid 
peasants  who  will  let  them  go  to  rack  and 
ruin  ?  Will  you  give  your  property  to  the 
village  council  who  will  drink  it  up  in  a 
month?  You  know  how  much  money 
Peter  needs;  he  is  a  member  of  twelve 
first-class  clubs.  And  Olga's  husband  is 
not  earning  much.  Are  you  going  to 
starve  your  children  and  grandchildren  for 
the  sake  of  an  idea  of  consistency  in  art  ?  " 

The  Great  Author  was  now  standing 
in  front  of  the  fireplace,  warming  himself 
and  filling  a  pipe.  The  flames  behind  him 
made  an  aureole  in  his  extravagant  white 
hair  and  beard.  He  smiled  and  puffed 
slowly  at  his  pipe.     At  last  he  answered. 

"  My  dear,  you  go  too  fast  and  too  far. 
You  know  I  am  enthusiastic,  but  have 
you  ever  known  me  to  be  silly  ?  It  would 
be  wrong  to  make  you  and  the  children 
suffer.     I  have  no  right  to  do  that." 

She  nodded  her  head  emphatically,  and 
a  look  of  comprehension  spread  over  her 
face. 

"Suppose,"  he  continued,  "suppose 
that  I  should  make  over  the  real  estate 
and  farms  to  you, — you  are  an  excellent 
manager.  And  suppose  that  I  should 
put  the  personal  estate,  including  copy- 
rights, into  a  trust,  the  income  to  be  paid 
to  you  and  the  children.  You  would  take 
care  of  me  while  I  became  a  primitive, 
wouldn't  you?" 

"I  would,"  she  answered,  "you  know  I 
would.  But  think  how  uncomfortable  it 
will  be  for  you.  While  we  are  living  in 
luxury,  you " 

"Don't  worry  about  that,"  he  inter- 
rupted, with  a  laugh.  "I  shall  have  all 
the  luxury  I  want:  flannel  shirts,  loose 
around  the  neck,  instead  of  these  infernal 
stiff  collars;  velveteen  trousers  and  jacket 
instead  of  this  waiter's  uniform;  and  I 
shall  go  barefoot  when  the  weather  is  suit- 


able,— do  you  understand?  Barefoot  in 
the  summer  grass, — it  will  be  immense." 

"But  your  food,"  she  asked,  "how  will 
you  manage  that  on  a  primitive  basis?" 

"You  will  manage  it,"  he  replied,  "you 
know  I  have  always  preferred  beefsteak 
and  onions  to  any  French  dish.  Cham- 
pagne does  not  agree  with  me.  I'd  rather 
have  a  glass  of  the  straight  stuff,  without 
any  gas  in  it." 

"But  your  sleeping  arrangements,"  she 
murmured,  "are  you  going  to  leave  the 
house?  Our  bedroom  is  not  exactly 
primitive." 

"No  fear  of  it,"  he  answered.  "There 
is  a  little  room  beyond  your  bathroom. 
Put  an  iron  cot  in  there,  with  a  soft 
mattress,  linen  sheets,  and  light  blankets. 
I'll  do  my  morning  wash  at  the  pump  in 
the  yard,  for  the  sake  of  the  picture. 
When  I  want  a  bath  you'll  leave  the  door 
of  the  room  open  if  you  are  not  actually  in 
the  tub." 

"Nicholas,"  she  said,  with  a  Mona  Lisa 
smile,  "for  an  author  you  have  a  very 
clever  way  of  putting  things.  But  sup- 
pose we  have  guests  at  the  house,  you 
can't  come  to  dinner  in  dirty  clothes  and 
wdth  bare  feet." 

"Certainly  not,"  he  answered.  "I 
shall  put  on  clean  flannels,  clean  velve- 
teens, and  sandals." 

"Sandals,"  she  murmured,  "sandals 
for  dinner  are  simply  wonderful.  Do  you 
think  I  could " 

"Not  at  all,  my  dear,"  said  the  Great 
Author  firmly.  "Your  present  style  of 
dress  becomes  you  amazingly.  I  am  the 
only  one  who  has  to  do  the  primitive." 

So  the  arrangements  were  completed. 
The  interviewers  who  came  to  the  house 
described  the  Great  Author  in  his  loose 
flannels  and  velveteens,  with  bare  feet,  re- 
turning from  labor  in  the  fields.  The 
moving  pictures  were  full  of  him.  But 
the  sandals  did  not  appear.  There  were 
no  flash-lights  permitted  at  the  part- 
primitive  dinner-table. 
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By  Gordon  Hall  Gerould 


S  I  gave  my  coat  and  hat  to 
the  boy,  I  caught  sight  of 
Orrington,  waddUng  into 
the  farther  reaches  of  the 
club  just  ahead  of  me. 
''  Here's  luck  I "  I  thought 
to  myself,  and  with  a  few  hasty  strides 
overtook  him. 

It  is  always  good  luck  to  run  upon 
Harvey  Orrington  during  the  hour  when 
he  is  loafing  before  dinner.  In  motion  he 
resembles  a  hippopotamus,  and  in  repose 
he  produces  the  impression  that  the  day 
is  very  hot,  even  in  midwinter.  But  one 
forgets  his  red  and  raw  corpulency  when 
he  has  settled  at  ease  in  a  big  chair  and 
begun  to  talk.  Then  the  qualities  that 
make  him  the  valuable  man  he  is,  as  the 
literary  adviser  of  the  Speedwell  Com- 
pany, come  to  the  surface,  and  with  them 
those  perhaps  finer  attributes  that  have 
given  him  his  reputation  as  a  critic.  Pos- 
sibly the  contrast  between  his  Falstaffian 
body  and  his  nicely  discriminating  mind 
gives  savor  to  his  comment  on  art  and 
life;  but  in  any  case  his  talk  is  as  good  in 
its  way  as  his  essays  are  in  theirs.  Read 
his  ''Retrospective  Impressions"  if  you 
wish  to  know  what  I  mean — only  don't 
think  that  his  colloquial  diction  is  like 
the  fine-spun  phrasing  of  his  essays.  He 
inclines  to  be  slangy  in  conversation. 

I  overtook  Orrington,  as  I  say,  before 
he  had  reached  his  accustomed  corner,  and 
I  greeted  him  with  a  becoming  deference. 
He  is  fifteen  years  my  senior,  after  all. 

"Hello,"  he  said,  turning  his  rather 
dull  eyes  full  upon  me.  "Chasing  will- 
o'-the-wisps  this  afternoon?" 

"I've  been  pursuing  you.  If  you  call 
that " 

"  Precision  forbids  I  It  can't  have  been 
will-o'-the-wisps."  Orrington  shook  his 
head  wdth  utter  solemnity.  "I  don't 
know  just  what  their  figure  is,  but  I'm 
sure  it's  not  like  mine.  Come  along  and 
save  my  life,  won't  you?" 

"  With  pleasure.  I  hoped  you  might  be 
free." 

"Free  as  the  air  of  a  department-store 
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elevator — yes.  I've  got  to  meet  Reynolds 
here.  He's  waiting  for  me  yonder.  You 
know  Reynolds?" 

"Yes,  I  know  him." 

Every  one  knows  Reynolds,  I  need 
hardly  say — every  one  who  can  compass 
it.  The  rest  of  the  world  knows  his  books. 
Reynolds  makes  books  with  divine  un- 
concern and  profuseness:  almost  as  a 
steel  magnate  makes  steel.  He  makes 
them  .in  every  kind,  and  puts  them  out 
with  a  fine  flourish,  so  that  he  is  generally 
regarded  as  master  of  all  the  literary  arts. 
People  buy  his  output,  too,  which  is  lucky 
for  Reynolds  but  perhaps  less  fortunate 
for  literature;  they  buy  his  output — that 
is  the  only  word  to  use — by  the  boxful, 
apparently.  An  edition  in  his  sight  is  but 
as  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  before  it  is  sold 
out.  One  can't  wonder  that  Reynolds  is 
a  little  spoiled  by  all  this,  though  he  must 
have  been  a  good  fellow  to  begin  with. 
He's  really  a  kind-hearted  and  brave  man 
now,  but  he  takes  himself  too  seriously. 
He  is  sometimes  a  bore.  Only  that  he 
would  never  recognize  the  portrait  I  am 
making  of  him,  I  should  hardly  dare  to 
say  what  I  am  saying.  Physically,  he  is 
undistinguished:  he  looks  like  a  success- 
ful lawyer  of  a  dark  athletic  type  who 
has  kept  himself  fit  with  much  golf  and 
who  has  got  the  habit  of  wearing  his  golf- 
ing-clothes  to  town.  It  is  his  manner 
that  sets  him  apart  from  his  fellows. 

"I'm  glad  you  know  him."  Orrington 
chuckled  as  we  drew  near  the  corner  where 
Reynolds  was  already  seated.  "I'd  hate 
to  be  the  innocent  cause  of  your  intro- 
duction." 

Reynolds  rose  and  extended  gracious 
hands  to  the  two  of  us.  "You  add  to  my 
pleasure  by  bringing  our  friend,"  he  said 
to  Orrington. 

I  fear  that  I  acknowledged  the  compli- 
ment by  looking  foolish.  It  was  Orring- 
ton's  corner  that  we  were  invading,  if  it 
w^as  any  one's,  and,  in  any  case,  Reynolds 
doesn't  own  the  club. 

"I  need  tea  to  support  my  anaemia," 
said  Orrington  grufiiy.     "If  the  rest  of 
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you  wish  strong  drink,  however,  I'm  not 
unwilling  to  order  it.  They've  got  a 
new  lot  of  extremely  old  Bourbon,  I  am 
informed,  that  had  to  be  smuggled  out  of 
Kentucky  at  dead  of  night  for  fear  of  a 
popular  uprising.  I  should  like  to  watch 
the  effect  of  it  on  one  or  both  of  you." 

''I'm  wilhng  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
experiment,"  I  said.  "What  about  you, 
Reynolds?" 

Reynolds  cocked  his  head  slightly  to 
one  side.  "Though  I  dislike  to  deprive 
our  good  friend  of  any  aesthetic  pleasure, 
I  think  I  will  stick  to  my  own  special 
Scotch.  I  do  not  crave  the  dizzy  heights 
of  inebriety." 

"First  time  I  ever  knew  you  to  be 
afraid  of  soaring,  Reynolds,"  commented 
Orrington,  "I  trust  you  won't  let  cau- 
tion affect  your  literary  labors.  It  is  one 
of  the  biggest  things  about  you,  you 
know,  that  you  aren't  afraid  to  tackle 
any  job  you  please.  Most  of  us  wait 
about,  wondering  whether  we  could  ever 
learn  to  manage  the  Pegasus  biplane,  but 
you  fly  in  whatever  machine  is  handy." 

"Perhaps  you  think  I  adventure  rash- 
ly." It  was  neither  question  nor  positive 
statement  on  the  part  of  Reynolds,  but  a 
little  compounded  of  both.  He  seemed 
hurt. 

"Not  at  all."  Orrington's  tone  was 
heartily  reassuring.  "  You  get  away  with 
it,  and  the  rest  of  us  get  nowhere  in  com- 
parison." 

"I  have  always  believed,"  said  Reyn- 
olds, "that  a  proper  self-confidence  is  a 
prime  requisite  for  literary  success.  In 
all  seriousness,  I  am  sure  both  of  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  none  of  us  could  have 
reached  his  present  position  in  the  world 
without  some  degree  of  boldness.  We 
have  seized  the  main  chance." 

"Then  it  got  away  from  me,"  I  felt  im- 
pelled to  say.  I  could  see  no  reason  for 
accepting  the  flattery  that  Reynolds  in- 
tended. 

"You  may  believe  it  or  not,  as  you 
please,  Reynolds,  but  I'm  incapable  of 
seizing  anything."  Orrington  paused  to 
direct  the  waiter,  but  went  on  after  a  mo- 
ment, with  a  teacup  in  his  fat  hand.  "As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I've  never  collared  any- 
thing in  my  life  except  a  few  good  man- 
uscripts. Some  mighty  bad  ones,  too." 
He  chuckled. 
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"Ah!  You  know  the  difference  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  bad  better  than 
any  one  else  in  the  country,  I  fancy.  I 
always  feel  diffident  when  I  send  copy  to 
you."  Reynolds  somehow  conveyed  the 
impression,  rather  by  his  manner  than  by 
his  words,  of  insufferable  conceit.  He 
made  you  certain  that  he  was  ready  to 
challenge  the  assembly  of  the  Immortals 
in  behalf  of  anything  he  wrote. 

"Oh,  you're  in  a  position  to  dictate. 
It's  not  for  us  to  criticise,"  Orrington  an- 
swered very  quietly.  "By  the  way,  I 
ventured  to  suggest  our  meeting  here 
partly  because  I  wished  to  know  when 
your  new  book  would  be  ready.  Speed- 
well's been  worrying,  and  I  told  him  I'd 
see  you.  Thought  it  would  bother  you 
less  than  a  letter  or  coming  round  to  the 
office." 

"My  book!"  Reynolds  struck  an  at- 
titude and  wrinkled  his  forehead.  "My 
dear  fellow,  I  wish  I  knew." 

Orrington  set  down  his  cup  and  looked 
at  Reynolds  quizzically.  "You  must 
know  better  than  anybody  else." 

"It's  a  question  of  the  possibilities 
only."  Reynolds  lifted  his  head  proudly. 
"I  will  not  fail  you,  Orrington.  I  have 
never  yet  left  any  one  in  the  lurch,  but  I 
have  been  exceedingly  busy  of  late.  You 
can't  realize  the  pressure  I  am  under  from 
every  side.  So  many  calls — my  time,  my 
presence,  my  words  !  I  must  have  a  fort- 
night's clear  space  to  get  my  copy  ready 
for  you.  Within  the  month,  I  feel  sure, 
you  shall  have  it." 

"That'll  do  perfectly  well.  We  don't 
wish  to  bother  you,"  said  Orrington  brief- 
ly, "but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the 
public  cries  for  you.  Speedwell  gets  rest- 
ive if  he  can't  administer  a  dose  once  in 
so  often." 

"  What  is  the  book  to  be  ?  "  I  ventured 
to  ask. 

Reynolds  bridled  coquettishly.  It  was 
too  absurd  of  a  fellow  with  his  physique 
and  general  appearance:  I  had  difficulty 
in  maintaining  a  decent  gravity.  "My 
book ! "  he  said  again.  "  It  isn't  precisely 
a  novel,  and  it  isn't  precisely  anything 
else.  It  is  a  simple  story  with  perhaps  a 
cosmic  significance." 

"I  see."  I  didn't,  of  course,  but  I 
couldn't  well  say  less.  I  knew,  besides, 
pretty  well  what  the  book  would  be  like. 
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I  had  read  two  or  three  of  Reynolds's 
things.  The  mark  of  the  beast  was  on 
them  all,  though  variously  imprinted. 

"By  the  way  of  nothing,"  said  Orring- 
ton  suddenly,  "I  had  an  odd  experience 
to-day." 

''Ah!  do  tell  us,"  urged  Reynolds. 
*'  Your  experiences  are  always  worth  hear- 
ing. I  suppose  it  is  because  your  impres- 
sions are  more  vivid  than  those  of  most 
men." 

Orrington  pursed  his  mouth  deprecat- 
ingly  and  lighted  a  cigarette.  ''There's 
no  stuff  for  you  fellows  in  this.  You 
couldn't  make  a  story  out  of  it  if  you 
tried.  But  it  gave  me  a  twinge  and 
brought  back  something  that  happened 
twenty  years  ago." 

"What  happened  to-day?"  I  asked, 
to  get  the  story  properly  begun. 

"Oh,  nothing  much,  in  one  way.  I've 
been  talking  with  a  young  chap  who  has 
sent  us  a  manuscript  lately.  The  book's 
no  good,  commercially — a  pretty  crude 
performance — but  it  has  some  striking 
descriptive  passages  about  the  effects  of 
hunger  on  the  human  body  and  the  hu- 
man mind.  They  interested  me  because 
I  thought  they  showed  some  traces  of 
imagination.  There  isn't  much  real  im- 
agination lying  round  loose,  you  know: 
nothing  but  the  derived  and  Burbankized 
variety.  So  I  sent  for  the  fellow.  He 
came  running,  of  course.  Hope  in  his  eye, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  felt  like  a 
brute  beast  to  have  to  tell  him  w^e  couldn't 
take  his  book,  though  I  coated  the  pill  as 
sweetly  as  I  could. 

"He  took  it  like  a  Trojan,  though  I 
could  see  that  he  was  holding  himself  in 
to  keep  from  crying.  He  was  a  mere  boy, 
mind  you,  and  a  very  shabby  and  lean 
one.  I  noticed  that  while  I  talked  en- 
couragingly to  him,  and  I  finally  asked 
what  set  him  going  at  such  a  rate  about 
starvation.  I  might  have  known,  of 
course !  The  kid  has  been  up  against  it 
and  has  been  living  on  quarter  rations  for 
I  don't  know  how  many  months.  There 
wasn't  an  ounce  of  imagination  in  his  tale, 
after  all:  he  had  been  describing  his  own 
sensations  with  decent  accuracy — nothing 
more  than  that." 

"Poor  fellow!"  I  interrupted.  "We 
ought  to  find  him  some  sort  of  job.  Do  you 
think  he'd  make  good  if  he  had  a  chance  ? " 


Orrington  shrugged  his  heavy  shoul- 
ders. "I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  I  talked 
to  him  like  a  father  and  uncle  and  all  his 
elderly  relations,  and  I  asked  more  ques- 
tions than  was  polite.  He's  in  earnest  at 
the  moment,  anyhow." 

"But  if  he's  actually  starving — "  I  be- 
gan. 

Orrington  looked  at  me  in  his  sleepy 
way.  "Oh,  he's  had  a  good  feed  by  this 
time.  You  must  take  me  for  a  cross  be- 
tween a  devil-fish  and  a  blood-sucking 
bat.  I  could  at  least  afford  the  luxury  of 
seeing  that  he  shouldn't  try  to  do  the 
Chatterton  act." 

Reynolds  took  a  sip  of  whiskey,  then 
held  up  his  glass  to  command  attention. 
"Dear,  dear!"  he  said  slowly,  mth  the 
air  of  settling  the  case.  "It's  a  very 
great  pity  that  young  men  without  re- 
sources and  settled  employment  try  to 
make  their  way  by  writing.  They  ought 
not  to  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  Most  of 
them  would  be  better  off  in  business  or  on 
their  fathers'  farms,  no  doubt;  and  the 
sooner  they  find  their  place,  the  better." 

"Still,  if  nobody  made  the  venture," 
I  objected,  "the  craft  wouldn't  flourish, 
would  it  ?  I  think  the  question  is  whether 
something  can't  be  done  to  give  this  par- 
ticular young  man  a  show." 

"I've  sent  him  to  Dawbarn,"  said  Or- 
rington almost  sullenly.  "He  wants  a 
space-filler  and  general  utility  man,  he 
happened  to  tell  me  yesterday.  It's  a 
rotten  job,  but  it  will  seem  princely  to  my 
young  acquaintance.  I  shall  watch  him. 
He  might  make  good  and  pay  back  my 
loan,  you  know." 

"It  does  credit  to  your  heart,  my  dear 
Orrington — grub-staking  him  and  getting 
him  a  job  at  once."  Reynolds  frowned 
judicially.  "I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  it, 
however.  A  young  man  ought  to  succeed 
by  his  own  efforts  or  not  at  all.  Of  course 
I  know  nothing  of  this  particular  case  ex- 
cept what  you've  just  told  us,  but  I  can't 
see  from  your  account  of  him  that  he  has 
much  chance  to  lift  himself  out  of  the 
ranks  of  unsuccessful  hack  writers.  You 
admit  that  he  shows  Httle  imagination." 

"Not  yet;  but  he  doesn't  write  badly." 

"  Ah  !  there  are  so  many  who  don't  write 
badly,  but  who  never  go  beyond  that." 

Orrington  laughed,  shaking  even  his 
heavy  chair  with  his  heavier  mirth.    "  Ex- 
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cuse  me,"  he  murmured.  "You're  very 
severe  on  us,  Reynolds.  You  mustn't  for- 
get that  most  of  us  aren't  Shakespeares. 
Indeed,  to  be  strictly  impersonal,  I  don't 
know  any  member  of  this  club — and  we're 
rather  long  on  eminent  pen-pushers — who 
is.  It  won't  do  any  harm  to  give  my 
young  friend  his  chance.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  think  it's  a  damned  sight  better 
for  him  than  the  end  of  a  pier  and  the 
morgue." 

I  wondered  how  the  mighty  Reynolds 
would  take  the  snub,  and  I  feared  a  scene. 
But  I  knew  him  less  well  than  Orrington. 
He  merely  nursed  his  glass  in  silence  and 
looked  sulky.  After  all,  Orrington's  argu- 
ment was  unanswerable. 

To  break  the  tension,  I  turned  to  Or- 
rington with  a  question.  ''What  hap- 
pened twenty  years  ago  ?  "  I  asked.  "  You 
said  you  were  reminded  of  it." 

Orrington  was  silent  for  a  minute  as  if 
deliberating.  He  seemed  to  be  reviewing 
whatever  it  was  he  had  in  mind.  ''Yes, 
yes,"  he  said  at  last,  "that's  more  of  a 
story,  only  it  hasn't  any  conclusion.  It's 
as  devoid  of  a  denouement  as  the  life-his- 
tory of  the  youth  whom  Reynolds  wishes 
to  starve  for  his  soul's  good." 

"You  are  very  unjust  to  me,"  Reyn- 
olds protested.  "  You  speak  as  if  I  had  a 
grudge  against  the  young  man,  whereas 
I  was  merely  making  a  general  observa- 
tion. It  is  no  real  kindness  to  encourage 
a  youth  to  his  ultimate  hurt." 

Orrington  looked  at  him  doubtfully. 
*'I  suppose  not,"  he  said  after  a  moment's 
pause.  "I've  often  wondered  what  hap- 
pened in  this  other  case  I  have  in  mind." 

"What  was  it?"  asked  Reynolds. 

"It  was  a  small  matter,"  Orrington  be- 
gan apologetically;  "at  least  I  suppose  it 
would  seem  so  to  any  outsider.  But  it 
was  a  big  thing  to  me  and  presumably  to 
the  other  fellow  involved.  I  never  knew 
anything  about  him,  directly." 

"I  thought  you  said  you  had  dealings 
with  the  other  man,"  I  interjected. 

"I  did,"  said  Orrington,  "but  I  never 
met  him.  It  was  this  way.  I  was  editing 
a  cheap  magazine  at  the  time,  the  kind 
of  thing  that  intends  to  be  popular  and 
isn't.  The  man  who  published  it  was  on 
his  uppers,  the  wretched  magazine  was  at 
death's  door,  and  I  was  getting  about  half 
of  my  regular  stipend  when  I  got  any- 


thing at  all — something  like  forty  cents 
a  week,  if  I  remember  correctly.  I  was 
young,  of  course,  so  all  that  didn't  so 
much  matter.  I  was  rather  proud  of  be- 
ing a  real  editor,  even  of  a  cheap  and  nas- 
ty thing  like — but  never  mind  the  name. 
It  died  many  years  ago  and  was  forgotten 
even  before  the  funeral.  I  suspect  now 
that  the  publisher  took  advantage  of  my 
youth  and  inexperience,  but  I  bear  him  no 
grudge.  I  managed  to  keep  afloat,  and  I 
liked  it. 

"Of  course  I  had  to  live  a  double  life 
in  order  to  get  enough  to  eat — a  blameless 
double  life  that  meant  all  work  and  no 
play.  A  fellow  can  do  that  in  his  twen- 
ties. After  office  hours  I  got  jobs  of  hack 
writing,  and  occasionally  I  sold  some  lit- 
tle thing  to  one  of  the  reputable  maga- 
zines. It  was  hard  sledding,  though — a 
fact  I  emphasize  not  because  my  biog- 
raphy is  interesting,  but  because  it  has 
its  bearing  on  the  incident  in  question. 

"Well,  one  fine  day  I  got  hold  of  a  job 
that  was  the  best  I'd  ever  landed.  I  sus- 
pect I  apostrophized  it,  in  the  language  of 
that  era,  as  a  'peach.'  It  was  hack  work, 
of  course,  but  hack  work  of  a  superior 
and  exalted  kind — the  special  article  sort 
of  thing.  I  went  higher  than  a  kite  when 
I  found  the  chance  was  coming  my  way. 
I  dreamed  dreams  of  opulence.  Good 
Lord  !  I  even  looked  forward  to  getting 
put  up  for  this  ill-run  club  which  we  are 
now  honoring  by  our  gracious  presences."- 

Orrington  stopped  and  shook  with  si- 
lent laughter  till  he  had  to  wipe  his  eyes. 
The  joke  seemed  less  good  to  me  than  to 
him,  for  I  had  been  only  six  months  a 
member  of  the  club  and  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired the  proper  Olympian  disdain  of  it. 
Reynolds  smiled.  I  fancy  that  he  still  re- 
gards the  club  as  of  importance.  In  spite 
of  his  vast  renow^n,  he  is  never  quite  easy 
in  his  dignity. 

"One  has  no  business  to  laugh  at  the 
enthusiasms  of  youth,"  Orrington  went 
on  presently.  "I  suppose  it's  bad  man- 
ners to  laugh  even  at  one's  own,  for  we're 
not  the  same  creatures  we  were  back 
there.  It's  a  temptation  sometimes,  all 
the  same.  And  I  was  absurdly  set  up,  I 
assure  you,  by  my  chance  to  do  something 
of  no  conceivable  importance  at  a  quite 
decent  figure.  But  I  never  did  the  job, 
after  all." 
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He  nodded  his  head  slowly,  as  if  he  had 
'been  some  fat  god  of  the  Orient  suddenly 
come  to  torpid  life. 

''You  don't  mean  that  you  came  near 
starving?"  I  asked  incredulously.  The 
pattern  of  the  story  seemed  to  be  getting 
confused. 

"  No,  no.  I  wasn't  so  poor  as  that,  even 
though  I  gave  up  the  rich  job  I'm  telling 
you  about.  The  point  is  that  I  w^as  chron- 
ically hard  up  and  needed  the  money.  I 
couldn't  afford  to  do  without  it,  but  I  had 
to.  It  was  like  this,  you  see.  On  the  very 
day  the  plum  dropped  into  my  mouth,  a 
story  came  into  the  office  that  bowled  me 
over  completely.  I  hadn't  much  experi- 
ence then;  but  I  felt  somehow  sure  that 
this  thing  w^asn't  fiction  at  all,  though  it 
had  a  thin  cloak  of  unreaHty  flung  about 
it.  It  w^as  a  cheerful  little  tale,  the  whole 
point  of  which  was  that  the  impossible 
hero  killed  himself  rather  than  starve  to 
death.  It  was  very  badly  done  in  ever}' 
respect,  as  far  as  I  remember,  but  it  gave 
me  the  unpleasant  impression  that  the 
man  who  wTOte  it  knew  more  about  going 
without  his  dinner  than  about  writing 
short  stories.  Of  course  I  couldn't  accept 
the  thing  for  my  magazine,  though  I  could 
take  most  kinds  of  drivel.  Our  readers 
didn't  exist,  to  be  sure,  but  we  thought 
they  demanded  bright,  sunshiny  rubbish. 
I  used  to  fill  up  our  numbers  with  sac- 
charine mush,  and  I  shouldn't  have  dared 
print  a  gloomy  story  even  if  it  had  been 
good. 

"This  w^asn't  good.  It  was  punk.  But 
it  bothered  me — just  as  the  youngster's 
book  has  been  bothering  me  lately.  I  sup- 
pose I'm  too  undiscriminating  and  senti- 
mental for  the  jobs  I've  had  in  life." 

"You!"  Reynolds  objected.  "Ever>' 
one's  afraid  of  you.  Haven't  I  said  that 
I  tremble,  even  now,  when  I  send  copy  to 
you  ?  It  makes  no  difference  that  I  have 
the  contract  signed  and  every  business  ar- 
rangement concluded." 

Orrington's  mouth  twisted  into  a  little 
grimace.  "  That's  merely  my  pose,  Reyn- 
olds, as  you  know  perfectly  well.  I'm 
the  terror  of  the  press  because  I  have  to 
be  to  hold  my  job.  Inside  I'm  a  welter  of 
adipose  sentiment.  My  physical  exterior 
doesn't  belie  me.  While  dining,  I  quite 
prefer  to  think  of  all  the  world  as  well  fed; 
and,  in  spite  of  many  years'  training,  I 


can't  see  anything  delightful  in  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  fellow  going  without  his  dinner 
because  he's  ambitious.  As  a  rule,  I  pre- 
fer to  discourage  authors  who  are  million- 
aires. That's  a  pleasant  game  in  itself, 
but  not  very  good  hunting.  All  of  which 
is  beside  the  point. 

"  I  did  hate,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  turn 
down  the  little  story  I  speak  of;  and 
while  I  was  writing  a  gentle  note  that 
tried  to  explain,  but  didn't,  I  had  a  bril- 
liant idea.  I  suppose  I  was  the  victim  of 
what  is  known  as  a  generous  impulse. 
I've  had  so  little  to  do  with  that  sort  of 
thing  that  I  can't  be  sure  of  naming  it  cor- 
rectly, but  I  dare  say  it  could  be  described 
in  that  w^ay.  I  said  to  myself:  'That  son 
of  a  gun  could  do  those  special  articles 
just  as  w^ell  as  I  can,  and  it's  dollars  to 
doughnuts  he'll  go  under  if  he  doesn't  get 
something  to  do  before  long.' 

"If  you've  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  generous  impulses,  you  know  that 
they're  easier  to  come  by  than  to  put  into 
practice.  When  I  began  to  think  what  I 
should  lose  by  turning  over  my  job  to  the 
other  fellow,  I  balked  like  an  overloaded 
mule.  After  all,  how  could  I  be  sure  that 
the  man  wasn't  fooling  me?  He  might 
have  imagined  everything  he  had  written, 
after  eating  too  much  pate  defoie  gras.  I 
should  be  a  fool  to  give  a  leg  up  to  some- 
body who  was  already  astride  his  beast. 
I  couldn't  afford  to  do  it.  You  know  how 
one's  mind  would  w^ork." 

"  I  regret  to  say,"  I  put  in,  "  that  I  can 
see  perfectly  how  my  mind  would  have 
worked.  It  would  have  persuaded  me 
that  I  had  a  duty  to  myself." 

Orrington  laughed  quietly.  "Don't 
you  believe  it.  Your  conscience  or  your 
softness — w^hatever  you  choose  to  call  it 
— w^ould  have  played  the  deuce  with  your 
peace  of  mind.  Mine  did.  I  tore  up  my 
note  and  went  out  for  a  w^alk.  Naturally 
I  saw  nothing  but  beggars  and  poverty: 
misery  stalked  me  from  street  to  street. 
I  wriggled  and  squirmed  for  half  a  day 
or  more,  but  I  couldn't  get  away  from 
the  damnable  necessities  of  the  story- 
wTiter. 

"In  the  end  I  wrote  him,  of  course — the 
flattering  note  I  had  intended,  and  some- 
thing more.  I  told  him  about  my  fat  job 
and  said  I  w^as  recommending  him  for  it. 
By  the  same  mail  I  wTote  to  the  people 
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who'd  offered  me  the  chance,  refusing  it. 
I  said  I  regretted  that  I  couldn't  under- 
take the  commission  as  I  had  expected, 
but  that  I  found  my  other  engagements 
made  it  impossible.  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  do  the  thing  in  grand  style  and  chuck 
a  bluff  while  I  was  about  it.  I  added  that 
I  was  sending  a  friend  to  them  who  would 
do  the  articles  better  than  I  could  hope  to. 
I  didn't  give  the  fellow's  name,  but  I  told 
them  he'd  turn  up  shortly." 

''What  happened  then?"  I  asked,  for 
Orrington  lighted  another  cigarette  and 
seemed  inclined  to  rest  on  his  oars. 

He  turned  his  dull  eyes  on  me  and 
smiled  a  little  sadly.  "  What  happened  ? 
Why,  nothing  much,  as  far  as  I  know.  I 
suppose  the  other  fellow  got  my  job  and 
saved  his  body  alive.  I  never  inquired. 
I  somehow  expected  that  he'd  write  to 
me  or  come  to  see  me — he  had  my  ad- 
dress, you  know^ — but  he  never  did.  I  was 
a  httle  annoyed,  I  remember,  at  his  not 
doing  so  after  I'd  cut  off  my  nose  for  him, 
which  is  probably  why  I  never  tried  to 
follow  him  up.  I  never  even  looked  up 
the  articles  when  they  were  published. 
But  I've  often  wished  I  might  meet  the 
man  and  learn  how  he  got  on." 

"You've  never  seen  his  name?"  I  in- 
quired. *'He  can't  have  done  much,  or 
you'd  have  spotted  him." 

*'I  suspect,"  said  Orrington,  ''that  he 
sent  in  that  story  of  his  under  a  pseu- 
donym and  that  he  may  have  done  very 
well  for  himself  since.  What  do  you 
think,  Reynolds?  I  suppose  you  con- 
sider me  a  fool  for  my  pains,  on  the  theory 
that  no  man  ought  to  be  helped  out." 

Reynolds  had  been  silent  for  some  time. 
As  I  looked  at  him  now  I  could  see  that 
he  was  a  good  deal  impressed  by  Orring- 
ton's  narrative.  I  wasn't  surprised,  for 
I  knew  him  to  be  a  generous  fellow  in  spite 
of  his  foibles. 

"Yes,  how  about  it,  Reynolds?"  I  said. 

"It  is  a  very  affecting  story,"  he  an- 
swered. "You  acted  most  generously, 
Orrington,  though  you  make  light  of  it.  I 
can't  believe  that  the  young  man  realized 
the  sacrifice  you  made  for  him;  other- 
wise his  failure  to  thank  you,  bad  enough 
in  any  case,  would  be  unspeakable.  He 
can't  have  known." 

"  But  you  insist  that  I'd  better  have  let 
him  alone,"  persisted  Orrington,  clearly 


with  the  intention  of  teasing  our  magnif- 
icent acquaintance. 

"That  depends  altogether  on  how  it 
turned  out,  doesn't  it?  You  can't  tell  us 
whether  the  young  man  was  worth  saving 
or  not." 

Orrington  laughed  contentedly.  "No. 
That's  the  missing  conclusion,  but  I'm 
not  sorry  to  have  given  him  a  show.  Be- 
sides, what  I  did  wasn't  such  a  noble 
sacrifice,  after  all.  Having  basked  in 
your  admiration  for  a  moment,  I  can  af- 
ford to  tell  you.  I'm  not  an  accomphshed 
hypocrite,  and  I'd  hate  to  begin  at  my 
age.    Let  me  tell  you  what  happened." 

I  felt  aggrieved.  Had  Orrington  been 
working  on  our  feelings  for  his  private 
amusement  "merely?  "You  said  there 
wasn't  any  conclusion,"  I  growled. 

"Don't  get  huffy,"  Orrington  returned 
imperturbably.  "The  story  hasn't  any 
ending,  as  I  warned  you.  Only  my  part 
in  it  turned  out  rather  amusingly.  I  hope 
I  shouldn't  be  fatuous  ass  enough  to  brag 
about  the  incident  if  there  were  anything 
in  it  that  demanded  bouquets.  I  suspect 
the  bubble  of  noble  actions  often  bursts 
just  as  mine  did." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Reynolds 
— reasonably  enough,  I  thought. 

"Only  this,"  Orrington  went  on.  "It 
turned  out  that  the  people  who  had  of- 
fered to  let  me  do  the  articles  were  tre- 
mendously impressed  by  my  turning  them 
down.  The  letter  I  wrote  them  must 
have  been  a  corker.  Somehow  or  other 
they  got  the  notion  that  I  was  a  very  busy 
man  and  a  person  of  importance.  They 
ought  to  have  known  better,  of  course, 
but  they  evidently  adopted  that  silly  idea. 
They  talked  about  me  to  their  friends  and 
cracked  me  up  as  a  coming  man.  The  up- 
shot of  it  was  that  I  began  to  be  tempted 
with  most  flattering  offers  of  one  sort  and 
another — before  long  I  had  my  choice  of 
several  things.  My  self-constituted  back- 
ers were  rather  powerful  in  those  days,  so 
it  was  useful  to  be  in  their  good  books.  I 
left  my  moribund  magazine  and  got  so 
prosperous  that  I  began  to  grow  fat  at 
once.  Serene  obscurity  has  been  my  lot 
ever  since;  and  I've  never  got  rid  of  the 
fat." 

"That's  a  happy  ending,"  I  remarked 
lazily.  "It's  very  like  a  real  conclusion. 
What  more  do  you  want?" 
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''Oh,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I'd  like 
to  prove  that  I  was  right  and  that  Reyn- 
olds's theory  is  all  wrong." 

''I'm  exceedingly  glad  that  it  turned 
out  so  well  for  you,"  said  Reynolds  unc- 
tuously. ''Then  the  young  man  whom 
you  assisted  didn't  need  to  feel  quite  so 
much  under  obligation  to  you  as  we've 
been  thinking?" 

I  was  outraged.  Reynolds  was  a  great 
gun  in  literature,  at  least  in  the  opinion 
of  himself  and  a  huge  circle  of  readers. 
He  was  also  a  dozen  years  older  than  I. 
At  the  same  time,  I  couldn't  allovr  him 
to  disparage  what  Orrington  had  done, 
merely  because  Orrington  made  light  of  it. 

"You  will  observe,"  I  said  ^^ith  some 
heat,  "that  the  effect  on  Orrington  was 
purely  secondary  and  fortuitous.  Orring- 
ton didn't  know  he  could  possibly  gain  by 
it  when  he  took  the  bread  out  of  his  own 
mouth  to  feed  the  young  cur.  I  hope,  for 
my  part,  that  the  fellow  eventually  starved 
to  death  or  took  to  digging  ditches." 

Reynolds  sat  up  very  straight.  His 
black  eyes  snapped  wdth  anger.  "He 
didn't,"  he  burst  out,  "I  happen  to 
know  him." 

"You  know  him!"  I  exclaimed,  while 
Orrington  goggled. 

"Yes."  Reynolds  had  grown  very  red, 
but  he  looked  defiant.  "Since  I've  been 
attacked  like  this,  I  may  as  well  tell  you. 
Not  that  I  think  it's  anybody's  business 
but  my  own.  Orrington  didn't  suffer  by 
what  he  did." 

"You  don't  mean — "  I  began. 

"I  mean  just  what  I  say — no  less  and 
no  more.  I  was  the  man  in  question,  and 
I  admit  that  I  ought  to  have  thanked  Or- 
rington for  his  kindness.  I  meant  to,  of 
course;  but  I  set  to  work  at  once  on  those 
articles  that  have  assumed  such  impor- 
tance in  our  discussion,  and  I  was  very 
busy.  I  had  to  make  them  as  good  as  I 
knew  how.  I  assumed,  naturally,  that  I 
had  merely  received  a  useful  tip  from  a 
man  who  didn't  care  for  the  job.  I've 
always  assumed  that  till  this  afternoon. 
I  wanted  the  job  badly,  myself." 

"Oh,  well!"  Orrington  put  in  sooth- 
ingly. "It  doesn't  matter,  does  it?  I've 
explained  that  the  incident  really  set  me 
on  my  feet.  You  don't  owe  me  anything, 
Reynolds.  If  I'd  been  a  complete  pig  and 
kept  the  chance  for  myself,  I'd  probably 


have  been  much  worse  off  for  it.  You 
needed  it  much  more  than  I  did,  evi- 
dently." 

To  my  surprise,  Reynolds  was  not 
quieted  by  Orringtqn's  magnanimous 
speech.  Instead,  he  jumped  up  in  a  pas- 
sion and  stood  before  us,  clinching  and 
uncUnching  his  fists  like  a  small  boy  be- 
fore his  first  fight. 

"That  isn't  the  point,"  he  said  in  a 
voice  so  loud  that  various  groups  of  men 
scattered  about  the  room  looked  toward 
us  with  amusement.  "  I  admit  that  I  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  do  the  articles, 
but  I  was  by  no  means  in  such  straits  as 
you  suppose.  So  much  for  the  critical 
sense  for  which  you  have  such  a  reputa- 
tion!" He  turned  on  Orrington  with  a 
sneer. 

Orrington  remained  very  calm.  He 
seemed  in  no  wise  disturbed  by  the  fury 
of  Reynolds's  tirade,  nor  by  his  insuffer- 
able rudeness,  but  puffed  at  a  cigarette 
two  or  three  times  before  he  replied.  "  It's 
a  poor  thing,  critical  sense,"  he  murmured. 
"I've  never  been  proud  of  what  mine  has 
done  for  me.  But  you  must  admit  that  I 
paid  you  a  pretty  compliment,  Reynolds, 
in  believing  that  your  story  was  founded 
on  real  experience.  I  don't  see  why  you 
need  mind  my  saying  that  it  wasn't  much 
of  a  yarn.  Nobody  need  be  sensitive 
about  something  he  did  twenty  years 
back." 

"I  don't  care  a  hang  what  you  thought 
about  the  story  then,  or  what  you  think 
of  it  now,"  Reynolds  snapped.  "You 
might,  however,  grant  the  existence  of  im- 
agination. You  needn't  attribute  every- 
thing anybody  writes  to  actual  experi- 
ence.   I  never  went  hungry." 

So  that  was  where  the  shoe  pinched ! 
Reynolds  insisted  on  being  proud  of 
his  prosperity  at  all  stages.  I  laughed. 
"You've  missed  something,  then,"  I  put 
in.  "The  sensation,  if  not  agreeable,  is 
unique.  Every  man  should  feel  it  once, 
in  a  way.  A  couple  of  times  I've  run 
short  of  pro\dsions,  and  I  assure  you  the 
experience  is  like  nothing  else." 

"That's  different,"  said  Reynolds  a 
little  more  quietly.  "I'm  not  saying  that 
I  owe  nothing  to  Orrington.  I  acknowl- 
edge that  I  do,  and  I  admit  that  I  ought 
to  have  acknowledged  it  twenty  years 
ago,    I  was  anxious  at  the  time  to  get  a 
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start  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  I  was  "  If  you  got  light  on  a  complication  like 

looking  for  an  opening.    Orrington's  sug-  that,  you  did  better  than  I  did.    Do  you 

gestion  gave  me  my  first  little  opportu-  mind  explaining?" 

nity;  butitcertainly  didn't  save  my  life."  '^  Reynolds  has  explained  sufficiently, 

'"Thenit  was  all  imagination,  after  all,"  hasn't  he?    Of  course  I  knew  long  ago 

Orrington  said  gently.    ''What  a  mistake    that  he  faked  his  story,  but " 

I  made !"  "Then  you  knew  it  was  Reynolds?"  I 

"  Of  course  it  was  all  imagined  ! "  Reyn-  interrupted, 

olds  protested,  and  he  added  naively:  ''I  ''Knew?    Of  course  I  knew.    Later,  of 

was  living  at  home  at  the  time,  and  I  had  course,  much  later.    I  never  inquired,  as 

a  sufficient  allowance  from  my  father."  I  told  you,  but  I  spotted  him  after  he 

A  twinkle  crept  into  Orrington's  usually  made  his  first  big  hit.    The  man  who  had 

expressionless  eyes.    "  I  must  apologize  to  hired  him  to  do  those  articles  bragged 

you,  Reynolds,  or  perhaps  to  your  father,  about  it  to  me — said  he'd  given  him  his 

for  so  mistaking  the  circumstances  of  your  start,  but  allowed  me  some  credit  for  es- 

youth.     You  have,  at  all  events,  lived  tablishing  the  connection.    I  blinked,  but 

down  the  opprobrium  of  inherited  wealth,  didn't  let  on  I  hadn't  known  that  Reyn- 

You've  supported  yourself  quite  nicely  olds  and  my  supposedly  starving  young 

ever  since  I've  known  you."  author  were  one  and  the  same  person.    By 

"As  I  remarked  earlier,"  Reynolds  went  that  time,  of  course,  everybody  was  fully 

on  pompously,  but  in  better  humor,  "I  aware  that  Reynolds  had  emerged  from 

have  never  thought  it  wise  for  young  heavily  gilded  circles  of  dulness.    I  don't 

men  to  embark  on  the  literary  life  with-  know  why  I've  never  had  it  out  with  him 

out  sufficient  means  to  live  in  comfort  un-  before.    I  suppose  I  shouldn't  have  sailed 

tU  they  can  establish  their  reputations,  in  to-day  if  he  hadn't  been  so  snippy  about 

In  my  own  case  I  should  never  have  un-  the  boy  of  whom  I  was  telling  you.     I 

dertaken  to  do  so."  couldn't  stand  that." 

His  declaration  of  principle  seemed  to  "I'm  afraid,"  I  ventured  to  say,  "that 

restore  him  to  complete  self-satisfaction,  it  won't  do  Reynolds  any  special  good." 

and  it  must  have  seemed   to  him   the  Orrington  rose  ponderously  from  his 

proper  cue  for  exit.     As  he  was  already  chair  and  spread  his  hands  in  a  fantastic 

standing,  he  was  in  a  position  to  shake  gesture  of  disclaim.     "Who  am  I,"  he 

hands  with  Orrington  and  me  rather  con-  asked,  "to  teach  ethics  to  a  genius  who 

descendingly;    and  he  took  himself  off  is  also  a  moralist — 'with  perhaps  a  cosmic 

with  the  swagger  of  conscious  invincibil-  significance'?    The  devil  tempted  me,  I 

ity.    I  think  he  bore  us  no  malice.  tell  you,  and  I  fell,  for  the  sake  of  a  little 

Orrington  looked  at  me  and  raised  his  fun  and  a  little  information.    I've  never 

eyebrows.     "I  told  you  I  needed  you  to  known  Reynolds's  side  of  the  story.    Lord, 

savemy  life,"  he  said.    "I  hadn't  any  no-  no,  it  won't  do  him  any  good.     All  the 

tion,  though,  that  this  kind  of  thing  would  same,  it  will  take  him  a  wxek  to  explain 

happen.    I'm  sorry  to  have  let  you  in  for  to  himself  all  over  again  just  why  he  acted 

such  a  scene."  with  perfect  propriety  in  not  acknowl- 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind,"  I  answered.    "It  edging  my  little  boost.     I  dare  say  his 

has  been  rather  amusing  and — well — il-  book  may  be  a  few  days  later  on  account 

luminating."  of  it,  and  I  shall  have  to  nurse  Speedwell 

Orrington    chuckled.     "The    devil  through   an   attack   of   the   fidgets.     A 

tempted  me,  and  I  didn't  resist  him  un-  dreadful  life,  mine !    No  wonder  the  busi- 

duly.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  ness  man  is  tired.    You  ought  to  thank 

quite  as  illuminating  to  me  as  to  you.  God  on  your  knees  every  night  that  you 

I've  been  wishing  for  a  dozen  or  fifteen  haven't  been  sitting  all  day  in  a  publish- 

years  to  try  out  the  experiment."  er's  office." 

"What  experiment?"     I  was  puzzled.  He  held  out  his  hand  very  solemnly, 

"Oh,  putting  it  up  to  Reynolds,   of  and  very  solemnly  waddled  across  the  big 

course.    I've  wondered  why  he  did  it  and  room,  nodding  every  now  and  then  to  ac- 

why  he  didn't  do  it  and,  moreover,  how  quaintances  who  smiled  up  at  him  as  he 

he  did  it."  passed. 
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By   Katharine   Holland   Brown 

Author  of  "The  First  Born,"  "On  a  Brief  Text  From  Isaiah,"  etc. 


UCIEN,  Mrs.  Bellamy's 
impeccable  chauffeur, 
brought  me  home  from 
Mrs.  Bellamy's  bridge  that 
green-gold  summer  after- 
noon of  1914.  Looking 
down  from  the  cliff  road,  all  Gloucester 
Harbor  was  a  floor  of  rippled  amethyst. 
When  we  turned  into  the  forest  drive  the 
air  breathed  deep  of  pine  fragrance,  heady 
as  new  wine. 

^'How  few  people  are  driving  to-day, 
Lucien !    Yet  it's  so  perfect- 


"One  driver  approaches,  mademoi- 
selle." Lucien's  solid  gray  shape  bore 
hard  on  the  wheel.  The  big  car  swerved, 
shot  half-way  up  the  bank.  I  screamed. 
Past  us  like  a  streak  of  white  lightning 
tore  a  headlong  white  monster,  muffler 
cut  out,  siren  whooping.  Its  huge  wheels 
grazed  our  hubs;  with  a  roar,  it  shot 
round  the  curve,  plunged  down  the  steep 
grade  toward  Gloucester,  and  vanished. 
Its  shriek  rang  back  to  us  like  the  shriek 
of  a  lost  soul. 

"Lucien!  That  car  must  have  been 
making  eighty  miles  an  hour!" 

"  Mademoiselle  speaks  truth."  Lucien, 
frankly  shaken,  took  off  his  cap  and 
wiped  a  very  damp  brow.  "It  is  the  car 
of  the  great  Doctor  Lake,  he  who  is  guest 
of  Madame  Hallowell,  at  Greenacres." 

"Doctor  Lake  !  That  stodgy  old  spe- 
cialist!" I  was  a  bit  shaken  myself. 
"Nonsense.  He  never  ventures  out  of  a 
crawl." 

"Pardon,  mademoiselle.  It  is  the  car 
of  Doctor  Lake.  But  at  the  wheel  sat 
not  monsieur  the  doctor.  Instead,  there 
sat,  and  drove" —  here  Lucien  forgot  him- 
self completely — "that  demon  boy." 

"Buster!"  I  groaned.  For  there  was 
only  one  demon  boy  on  all  Cape  Ann, 
and  that  was  my  second  cousin  Isabel- 
la O'Brien's  only  son,  Richard  Parke 
O'Brien,  rechristened  Buster  since  the 
days  of  his  tempestuous  infancy.  Isa- 
bella (born  Sears  and  Brattle  Street,  but 
she  ran  away  and  married  Octavius 
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O'Brien,  descendant  of  an  unknown  race, 
at  eighteen,  and  has  lived  ever  since  in 
the  wilds  of  Oklahoma) — Isabella,  I  say, 
had  sent  her  child  to  visit  Aunt  Charlotte 
and  myself,  while  she  and  her  Octavius 
went  camping  in  the  Yosemite.  From  her 
letters  we  had  inferred  that  she  needed 
a  vacation  from  her  Civic  League  work. 
Later,  we  came  to  realize  that  her  base 
secret  aim  had  been  to  win  a  vacation 
from  Buster.  What  we  two  sedate  Back 
Bay  spinsters  had  endured  from  that  un- 
speakable child ! 

Octavius  O'Brien  is  a  large,  emphatic 
man  with  large,  emphatic  ideas  as  to  the 
rearing  of  children.  Buster  once  sum- 
marized his  father's  method  in  a  few  sim- 
ple words. 

"Here  in  New  England,  when  I  want 
to  learn  how  to  do  anything,  you  and 
Aunt  Charlotte  say:  'Dear  me,  Richard, 
wait  tin  you  grow  up.  Then  you'll  under- 
stand.' Down  in  Oklahoma,  dad  just 
gives  me  a  check  and  says:   *Go  to  it.'  " 

Such  eclecticism  bears  starthng  fruits. 
The  maddening  thing  about  Buster's  ac- 
tivities was  that  his  blackest  crimes,  once 
sifted  down,  proved  not  to  be  crimes  at 
all.  Merely  the  by-products  of  his  in- 
quiring disposition.  Although,  to  quote 
Aunt  Charlotte,  if  your  house  is  burnt 
down  over  your  head,  it  matters  little 
to  you  whether  it  was  fired  for  malice  or 
from  a  scientific  desire  to  see  how  long 
it  would  take  to  burn. 

To-day,  as  we  drove  on,  I  looked  back 
on  the  summer.  As  a  rule,  our  months 
at  the  shore  are  compact  of  slow  and  tran- 
quil days,  but  this  season  had  fled  past 
like  a  demented  moving-picture  film. 
Buster  had  arrived  at  9  a.  m.  the  8th  of 
June.  By  noon  he  had  made  his  presence 
felt.  During  the  next  five  days  he  took 
the  gas-range  apart,  to  see  how  it  worked, 
and  put  it  together  again,  but  inaccu- 
rately, so  that  it  blew  up  and  all  but  an- 
nihilated a  perfectly  good  cook.  I  had 
to  raise  Louisiana's  wages  three  dollars 
a  week.    He  drained  all  the  water  out  of 
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the  fountain  pool,  to  see  how  long  it 
would  take  to  refill  it;  then,  at  sight  of  a 
wayfaring  organ-grinder  he  rushed  away, 
to  bribe  the  man  to  open  up  his  instru- 
ment and  let  him  see  how  its  harmonious 
inwards  worked.  Thus,  he  left  nine  fat, 
venerable  goldfish  to  flop  themselves  to 
a  miserable  end.  To  be  sure,  he  sniffled 
audibly  at  dinner  that  night  and  almost 
declined  dessert;  which  didn't  bring  back 
aunt's  beloved  Chinese  carp,  alas.  He 
tried  to  teach  Gulliver,  the  Leonards' 
Great  Dane,  to  do  German  police-dog 
stunts.  Gulliver,  who  is  young,  obedi- 
ent, and  muddle-headed,  took  his  train- 
ing seriously  to  heart  and  made  breath- 
taking leaps  at  the  Leonards'  gardener's 
throat,  to  the  up-blown  pride  of  both 
Buster  and  the  gardener.  Unhappily,  he 
saw  fit  to  show  off  his  new  accomplish- 
ment on  an  irascible  New  York  banker, 
to  whom  Commodore  Leonard  was  trying 
his  best  to  sell  his  early  Pullman  place 
at  Beverly  Farms.  As  Buster  hotly  de- 
clared, if  the  banker  hadn't  squealed  and 
acted  such  a  sissy,  Gulliver  would  have 
stopped  with  a  mere  snap  at  his  lapel. 
But  his  cries  so  excited  the  poor  pup  that 
by  the  time  the  horrified  commodore  came 
to  his  aid  most  of  the  banker's  raiment 
was  in  tatters,  to  say  nothing  of  his  dig- 
nity. Commodore  Leonard  lost  his  one 
chance  of  the  year  to  unload  that  white 
elephant  of  a  house.  At  that,  he  con- 
gratulated himself  because  the  banker 
didn't  sue  him  for  damages. 

Subdued  and  chastened,  Buster  took 
himself  off  to  the  harbor  to  seek  diversion 
among  the  ancient  mariners  who  had  al- 
ready found  in  him  a  stimulating  au- 
dience. He  spent,  I  judge,  a  pleasant 
afternoon.  He  rode  back  on  the  Mag- 
nolia 'bus  just  at  dinner-time.  He  did 
not  return  alone.  Proudly  he  strode  up 
the  steps,  one  eye  cocked  over  his  shoul- 
der at  the  bland  and  tarry  skipper  who 
swaggered,  all  too  jovially,  behind.  Ea- 
gerly he  ran  to  the  palsied  Aunt  Char- 
lotte. 

"Aunt  Charlotte,  this  is  my  friend 
Captain  Harrigan,  of  the  Lottie  Foster. 
The  captain  has  come  to  dinner  and  to 
spend  the  evening,  and  he's  promised  to 
tell  us  all  his  adventures  ancjl  draw  the 
plans  for  my  racing  yacht,  when  I  get 
one,  and  teach  me  how  to  make  her  tor- 


pedo-proof and — and  everything !  Cap 
Harrigan,  meet  Aunt  Charlotte!"         ^ 

Well,  as  Aunt  Charlotte  and  I  agreed 
later,  we  were  bound  and  helpless.  The 
child  was  so  brimful  of  glad  hospitality. 
You  couldn't  strike  him  in  the  face  by 
rebuffing  his  friend.  But  oh,  the  hours 
that  followed  !  As  Louisiana  put  it  later, 
the  genman  wasn't  plumb  drunk,  but  he 
cert'ny  was  happy  drunk.  The  instant 
dinner  was  ended  Aunt  Charlotte  fled 
up-stairs,  locked  her  door,  and  pushed 
the  bureau  against  it.  I  stayed  on  deck, 
a  quaking  Casablanca,  till  ii  p.  m.  Then, 
by  way  of  a  mild  suggestion,  I  turned 
down  the  lights;  and  Captain  Harrigan, 
now  in  mellow  tears  at  the  reminiscences 
of  his  own  boyhood,  kissed  my  hands  and 
took  a  fervent  leave.    • 

"But  Richard,  child!  The  man  was 
intoxicated  !    Disgustingly  intoxicated ! " 

"Gosh,  was  he?  Well,  he  was  bully 
and  interesting,  anyhow.  Look  at  all 
those  sailors'  knots  he's  taught  me.  And 
the  story  he  told  about  crossing  the 
equator  the  first  time,  and  the  one  about 
the  admiral  who  was  always  three  sheets 
to  the  wind  and  wouldn't  tie  his  shoe- 
strings— what  does  three  sheets  to  the 
wind  mean,  anyhow?  And  he's  showed 
me  how  to  read,  a  compass  and  all  about 
sextants  and  transits,  too.  Gee,  I  bet  I 
could  steer  a  dreadnought,  after  what  he's 
taught  me  to-night." 

"He  certainly  was  full  of  information. 
But  don't  invite  any  more  drunken  sailors 
to  the  house,  dear.  Bring  your  friends 
home  whenever  you  wish,  but  make  sure 
first  that  they're  sober." 

"WeU,  Iwill.  Though  I  kind  o' hate 
to  ask  'em." 

With  that  I  let  the  matter  drop.  You 
could  not  blame  the  child.  Back  of  every 
calamity  that  he  brought  upon  us  lay 
his  ravenous  curiosity,  his  frantic  long- 
ing to  know  how  the  world  was  made  and 
ruled.  But  to-day  was  different.  No 
hunger  for  knowledge  could  warrant  a 
boy  of  fifteen  in  seizing  the  sacrosanct 
car  of  the  most  famous  of  Boston  spe- 
cialists, and  going  joy-riding  down  the 
Gloucester  hills.  Buster  should  be  seri- 
ously rebuked. 

Incidentally,  I'd  been  playing  bridge 
all  afternoon  with  two  stern  dowagers 
and  one  irritable  maiden  lady,  all  crack 
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players,  while  I'm  a  hopeless  amateur. 
I  had  on  a  tea-rose  crepe  de  chine  and  the 
waitress  had  spilled  coffee  on  it.  Further, 
I  was  wearing  brand-new  patent-leather 
slippers.  Yes,  Buster  would  receive  his 
full  deserts. 

Buster  pranced  home  at  dusk,  afire 
with  triumph  from  his  crested  red  head 
to  his  comically  massive  young  feet. 
Pallid  and  grave,  Aunt  Charlotte  and  I 
confronted  him  on  the  piazza. 

'^H'lo,  Cousin  Edith.  Say,  is  dinner 
ready?  Cracky,  I  could  eat  a  whole  bar- 
becue ! " 

"Richard!  Where  is  Doctor  Lake's 
car?" 

Buster  gasped  slightly,  but  his  jaunti- 
ness  never  flinched. 

"Over  at  Mrs.  Hallowell's  garage,  of 
course." 

"You  have  just  left  it  there.  Richard, 
don't  you  realize  what  a  lawless  thing 
you  have  done?  To  take  another  per- 
son's car  without  permission " 

"  I  did  too  have  permission ! "  Buster's 
red  crest  reared.  His  black  eyes  flamed. 
"I  had  her  opened  up,  and  was  studying 
the  engine — gee,  some  peach  ! — and  I 
told  the  doctor's  chauffeur  that  I'd  bet 
him  a  box  of  Gibraltars  I  could  take  that 
car  clear  to  Doctor  Lake's  Boston  office 
and  back  in  two  hours  and  not  get 
pinched.  And  he  said,  'I'm  from  Saint 
Joe,  son.  You  gotta  show  me.'  So  I 
jumped  aboard,  and  I'd  beat  it  down  the 
drive  before  he  could  say  boo.  And  I 
made  it  in  one  hour  and  fifty-seven  min- 
utes, though  I  had  to  waste  ten  minutes, 
and  a  dollar  besides,  on  the  doctor's  mutt 
of  a  doorman — making  him  understand 
why  he  must  sign  his  name  to  a  card  say- 
ing I'd  reported  there  at  five  sharp.  The 
big  dummy,  I  don't  believe  the  real  reason 
has  dawned  on  him  yet.  But  you  oughter 
seen  that  chauffeur  wilt  when  I  whizzled 
her  in,  two  minutes  ago ! " 

"I  feel  wilted  myself.  When  I  think 
of  the  apologies  I  must  make  to  Doctor 
Lake " 

"Apologies?  What  for?  He  ought  to 
be  delighted.  It  was  a  corking  speed  test 
for  his  car.  Down  that  stem-winder  cliff, 
let  me  tell  you,  she  just  naturally  hung 
on  by  her  eyebrows." 

"Richard,  the  chauffeur  did  not  mean 
to  give  you  permission.    You  know  that." 


"W-well.    What  if  he  didn't?" 

"Richard,  you  are  inexcusable."  Aunt 
Charlotte  ruffled  her  feathers  and  dashed 
into  the  fray.  WTiereat  Richard  ex- 
ploded. 

"Gee,  ain't  it  fierce?  Ain't  it,  now! 
How's  a  fellow  to  learn  about  cars  and 
engines  and  things  if  folks  won't  ever 
give  him  a  chance  to  try  'em  out  ?  And 
I've  got  to  find  out  how  to  do  things  and 
make  things  and  run  things;  I've  got  to 
know ! " 

His  solid  fists  clinched;  his  voice  skit- 
tered comically  from  a  bass  bellow  to  an 
angry  treble  crow.  I  choked.  He  was  so 
exactly  like  a  pin-feathered  young  Shang- 
hai rooster,  hotly  contending  his  right  to 
live  his  own  life,  against  two  glum,  elderly 
hens.  But  that  didn't  deter  me  from 
marching  him  over  to  Madam  Hallo- 
well's  later. 

"Nonsense,  my  dear  Miss  Edith!" 
Thus  Doctor  Lake,  just  a  bit  too  Olym- 
pian in  large  white  waistcoat  and  eminent 
calm.  "  It  was  my  chauffeur's  doing.  He 
will  answer  to  me.  I  beg  you,  give  the 
matter  no  more  thought." 

None  the  less,  in  his  bland  eye  lurked 
a  yearning  to  seize  on  Buster  and  boil 
him  in  oil.    Buster  saw  that  look. 

"Grown-up  folks  are  so  darn  stingy!" 
he  mused  bitterly  as  we  went  away.  He 
aimed  a  vicious  kick  at  the  box  hedge. 
"You'd  think  any  man  would  be  glad  to 
let  a  fellow  take  his  car  to  pieces  and 
study  it  out,  then  test  it  for  speed  and  en- 
durance, 'specially  when  the  fellow  has 
never  owned  anything  better  than  a  meas- 
ly little  runabout  in  all  his  life.  But  no. 
There  he  stands,  all  diked  out  like  a  cold 
boiled  owl,  with  his  eyes  rolled  up  and 
his  lip  rolled  out — *  My  chauffeur  will  an- 
swer to  me.'  When,  all  the  time,  he'd 
lick  the  hide  off  me  if  he  just  dasted. 
Old  stuffed  shirt!" 

"You  need  not  speak  so  disrespect- 
fully  " 

"I  wouldn't.  If  folks  wasn't  so  disre- 
spectful to  me."  His  eyes  began  to  flash 
again,  his  suUen  under- lip  to  quiver. 
"  'Learn  it  all,'  they  tell  you.  'Investi- 
gate every  useful  art.'  That's  what  ev- 
erybody pours  down  your  throat,  teach- 
ers, and  relations,  an'  all  the  rest  of  'em. 
How  do  they  s'pose  I'm  going  to  learn 
about  things  if  they  lock  everything  up 
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away  from  me?    And  I've  got  to  find  out  the  boss  at  that  joint  has  just  put  in  the 

about  things;    I've  got  to  know!"  grandest  big  new  oven  ever — iron  and  ce- 

I  didn't  say  anything.    What  was  the  ment  and  a  steam-chamber  and  every- 

use?    You  might  as  well  scold  an  active  thing.     One  day  last  week  he  had  to  go 

young    dynamo  •  for   wanting   to   spark,  to  Boston,  and  I  asked  him  to  let  me  fire 

But  mild  little  Aunt  Charlotte  was  quite  it  for  him.     It  was  the  most  interesting 

sputtery,  for  her.  thing,  to  watch  that  steam-gauge  hop  up, 

"  Isabella  and  her  Octavius  have  reared  only  she  hopped  too  fast.    So  I  shut  off 

their  child  to  have  the  tastes  of  a  common  the  drafts,  but  I  wasn't  quick  enough, 

mechanic.    It  is  too  ridiculous.    Richard  There  were  forty-eight  pounds  of  beans 

needs  to  understand  problems  of  finance,  in  the  roaster,  and  they  burnt  up,  crocks 

not   of   cogs   and   axle-grease.     If   only  and  all,  and — well,  between  us,  we  hadn't 

American  parents  would  adopt  the  Ger-  put  enough  water  in  the  boiler.     So  she 

man  methods  !    They  teach  their  children  sort  of — er — well,  she  blew  up.    I  wired 

what  is  best  for  them  to  know.     They  dad  for  the  money,  and  he  came  across 

don't  permit  their  young  people  to  waste  by  return  mail.     Dad's  a  pretty  good 

time  and  money  on  wild-goose  flights."  sport.    But  I'll  bet  he  doesn't  loosen  up 

*'N-no."    I  shivered  a  little.    For  some  again  before  Labor  Day." 

reason,  the  annual  percentage  of  school-  Well,  I  was  sorry  for  the  baker.    But 

boy  suicides  in  Prussia  flashed  through  Buster,  penniless,  was  far  less  formidable 

my  mind.    When  you  multiplied  that  by  than  Buster  with  money  in  his  purse, 

a  nat'on — ''But  perhaps  it's  as  well  that  The  green  and  golden  days  flowed  on. 

we  give  our  boys  more  rope."  The  North  Shore  was  its  loveliest.    But 

"To  hang  themselves  with?"  sniffed  the   newspapers  persisted  in  being  un- 

Aunt  Charlotte.    I  subsided.  pleasant.     Serbian  complications,  amaz- 

So  did  Buster,  for  some  weeks — weeks  ing  pronunciamentos,  rumors  that  were 
so  peaceful,  they  were  all  but  sinister,  absurd  past  credence;  then,  appalling, 
Across  the  ocean,  a  harebrained  student  half-believed,  the  winged  horror-tale  of 
murdered  a  reigning  duke  and  his  duchess.  Belgium.  Then,  in  a  trice,  our  bridge- 
It  made  the  newspapers  very  unpleasant  tables  were  pushed  back,  our  yacht  din- 
reading,  for  several  days.  Across  the  ners  forgotten.  Frowning,  angrily  be- 
harbor,  the  yacht-club  gave  the  most  wildered,  we  were  all  making  hurried  trips 
charming  dinner  dance  of  the  year,  to  the  village  and  heckling  the  scared 
Down  East  Gloucester  way,  a  lank  and  young  telegraph-operator  with  messages 
close-mouthed  youth  from  Salem  had  set  and  money  that  must  be  cabled  to  ma- 
up  a  shack  of  a  hangar  and  was  giving  rooned  kinsfolk  at  Liverpool  or  Ham- 
brief  and  gaspy  flights  to  the  summer  burg  or  Ostend.  "This  moment!  Can't 
populace  at  five  dollars  a  head.  Whereat  you  see  how  important  it  is?"  A  day  or 
Buster  gravitated  to  East  Gloucester,  as  so  more  and  we  were  all  buying  shoes 
the  needle  to  the  pole.  He  bribed  Loui-  and  clothes  for  little  children  and  rushing 
siana  to  give  him  his  breakfast  at  seven;  our  first  boggled  first-aid  parcels  to  the 
he  snatched  a  mouthful  of  lunch  in  the  wharf.  And,  in  the  midst  of  all  that 
village;  he  seldom  reached  home  before  dazed  hurly,  up  rose  Mrs.  John  B.  Con- 
dusk,  nable.    Aglow  with  panicky  triumph,  she 

"Richard,  you  are  not  spending  your  flung  wide  the  gates  of  Dawn  Towers,  her 

allowance  in  aeroplane  rides?"  spandy-new  futurist  palace,  to  the  first 

"  Say,  listen.  Cousin  Edie.    Where'd  I  bazaar  of  the  Belgian  relief ! 

get  the  coin  for  five-dollar  jitney  trips?  As  one  impious  damsel  put  it,  Belgium's 

I'm  overdrawn  sixty  dollars  on  my  allow-  extremity  was  Mrs.   Connable's  oppor- 

ance  now,  all  on  account  of  that  beanery  tunity.    Seven  weary  years,  with  the  grim 

down  the  harbor "  patience  of  stalwart  middle  age  and  sev- 

"The  beanery?  You  haven't  eaten  enteen  millions,  has  Mrs.  John  B.  la- 
sixty  dollars'  worth  of  beans !"  bored  to  mount  the  long,  ice-coated  stair 

Buster  jumped.    He  turned  a  sheepish  that  leads  from  a  Montana  cow-camp  to 

red.  the  thresholds  of  Beacon  Hill.    Six  cruel 

"  Gosh,  I  forgot.    Why — well,  you  see,  seasons  have  beheld  her  falter  and  slip 
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back.  But  on  this,  the  seventh,  by  this 
one  soaring  scramble,  she  gained  the  top- 
most gliddery  round.  A  bazaar  for  the 
Belgians?  For  once,  something  new. 
And  Dawn  Towers,  despite  its  two-fisted 
chatelaine,  was  said  to  be  a  poet's 
dream. 

Well,  we  went.  All  of  us.  Even  to 
Madam  Hallowell,  in  lilac  chiffon  and 
white  fox  fur,  looking  like  the  Wicked 
Fairy  done  by  Drian;  even  to  Aunt 
Charlotte,  wearing  the  Curtice  emeralds, 
her  sainted  nose  held  at  an  angle  that 
suggested  burnt  flannel.  I'll  say  for  !Mrs. 
Connable  that  she  did  it  extremely  well. 
The  great,  beautiful  house  was  thrown 
open  from  turret  to  foundation-stone. 
Fortune-tellers  lurked  in  gilded  tents;  gay 
contadinas  sang  and  sold  their  laces — the 
prettiest  girls  from  the  Folies  at  that; 
Carli's  band,  brought  from  New  York  to 
play  fox- trots;  cleverest  surprise  of  all, 
the  arrival,  at  five  o'clock,  of  a  lordly 
limousine  conveying  three  heaven-born 
"principals,"  a  haughty  young  director 
in  puttees,  a  large  camera.  Would  Mrs. 
Connable 's  guests  consent  to  group  them- 
selves upon  the  beach  as  background  for 
the  garden-party  scene  of  "The  Princess 
Patricia" — with  Angela  Meadow,  from 
the  Metropolitan,  as  the  Princess,  if  you 
please,  and  Lou-Galuppi  himself  as  the 
villain? 

Mrs.  Connable's  guests  would.  All  the 
world  loves  a  camera,  I  reflected,  as  I 
observed  Madam  Hallowell  drift  languid- 
ly to  the  centre-front,  the  chill  Cadwal- 
laders  from  Westchester  drape  themselves 
unwittingly  but  firmly  in  the  foreground, 
the  D'Arcy  Joneses  stand  laughingly  hold- 
ing hands  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  ma- 
chine. But  Doctor  Lake  was  the  strate- 
gist of  the  hour.  Chuckling  in  innocent 
mirth,  he  chatted  wdth  the  radiant  Angela 
until  the  director's  signal  brought  the  vil- 
lain swaggering  from  the  side-lines;  then, 
gracefully  dismayed,  he  stepped  back 
at  least  six  inches.  If  the  camera  caught 
Angela  at  all,  the  doctor  would  be  there 
— every  eminent  inch  of  him. 

"  Ready — camera  ! " 

The  joyous  chatter  stilled.  On  every 
face  fell  smug  sweetness,  as  a  chrism. 
Clickety-click,  click-click 

Then,  amazingly,  another  sound  min- 
gled with  that  magic  tick,  rose,  drowned 


it  to  silence — the  high,  snarling  whine  of  a 
s^vift-coming  aeroplane. 

"  Keep  your  places,  please !  Eyes 
right!" 

Nobody  heard  him.  Swung  as  on  one 
pivot,  the  garden-party  turned  toward 
the  harbor,  mazed,  agape.  Across  that 
silver  water,  flying  so  low  its  propeller 
flashed  through  diamond  spray,  straight 
toward  the  crowd  on  the  beach  it  came — 
the  aeroplane  from  East  Gloucester. 

"There,  I  knew  he'd  butt  in  just  at  the 
wrong  minute !  I  ordered  him  for  six, 
sharp!"  Mrs.  Connable's  voice  rang 
hotly  through  the  silence.  "Hi,  there! 
Land  farther  down  the  beach;  we  ain't 
ready  for  you.  Go  on,  I  tell  you !  Oh, 
oh,  my  gracious  goodness  me !  He's  a- 
headin'  right  on  top  of  us " 

That  was  all  anybody  heard.  For  in 
that  second,  pandemonium  broke.  The 
great,  screaming  bird  drove  down  upon 
us  with  the  speed  of  light,  the  blast  of 
a  howitzer  shell.  Whir-r-rip !  The  big 
marquee  collapsed  like  a  burst  balloon. 
Crash !  The  propeller-edge  grazed  the 
band-stand;  it  tipped  over  like  a 
fruit-basket,  spilling  out  shrieking  men. 
Through  a  dizzy  mist  I  saw  the  garden- 
party,  all  its  pose  forgot,  scuttle  like 
terrified  ants.  I  saw  the  scornful  Cad- 
walladers  leap  behind  an  infant  pine.  I 
saw  D'Arcy  Jones  seize  his  wedded  wife 
by  her  buxom  shoulders  and  fling  her  in 
front  of  him,  a  living  shield.  I  saw — can 
I  believe  ? — the  august  Doctor  Lake,  pop- 
eyed  and  shrieking,  gallop  headlong  across 
the  beach  and  burrow  madly  in  the  low- 
tide  sands.  I  saw — but  how  could  my 
spinning  brain  set  down  those  thousand 
spectacles  ? 

However,  one  eye  saw  it  all — and  set 
it  down  in  cold,  relentless  truth — the 
camera.  True  to  his  faith,  that  camera- 
man kept  on  grinding,  even  when  the 
monster  all  but  grazed  his  head. 

Then,  swifter  even  than  that  goblin 
flight,  it  was  all  over.  With  a  deafening 
thud,  the  aeroplane  grounded  on  a  bed  of 
early  asters.  Out  of  the  observer's  seat 
straddled  a  lean,  tall  shape — the  aviator. 
From  the  pilot's  sheath  leaped  a  white- 
faced,  stammering  boy.  White  to  his  lips ; 
but  it  was  the  pallor  of  a  white  flame, 
the  light  of  a  glory  past  all  words. 

"H'lo,  Cousin  Edie  !    See  me  bring  her 
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across  the  harbor?  Some  Httle  pilot!" 
Then,  as  if  he  saw  for  the  first  that  gurg- 
ling multitude,  the  wrecked  tent,  the 
overturned  band-stand:  ''Gee,  that  last 
puff  of  wind  was  more  than  I'd  counted 
on.  But  she  landed  like  thistledown,  just 
the  same.    Just  thistledown!" 

I'll  pass  over  the  next  few  hours.  And 
why  attempt  to  chronicle  the  day  that 
followed?  Bright  and  early,  I  set  forth 
to  scatter  olive-branches  like  leaves  of 
Vallombrosa.  Vain  to  portray  the  icy 
calm  of  the  Misses  Cadwallader,  the 
smiling  masks  which  hid  the  rage  of  the 
D'Arcy  Joneses.  Hopeless  to  depict  the 
bland,  amused  aplomb  of  Doctor  Lake. 
To  hear  him  graciously  disclaim  all  cha- 
grin was  to  doubt  the  word  of  one's  own 
vision.  Could  I  have  dreamed  the  swoop 
of  that  mighty  bird,  the  screech  of  a  panic- 
stricken  fat  man  galloping  like  a  mad 
hippopotamus  for  the  shelter  of  the  surf  ? 

As  for  Mrs.  John  B.  Connable — hell 
hath  no  fury  like  the  woman  who  has 
fought  and  bled  for  years  to  mount  that 
treacherous  flight;  who,  gaining  the  last 
giddy  step,  feels,  in  one  sick  heartbeat, 
the  ladder  give  way  from  under.  I  went 
from  that  tearful  and  belligerent  empress 
feeling  as  one  who  has  gazed  into  the  dusk 
fires  of  the  Seventh  Ledge. 

''We'll  have  to  give  a  dinner  for  her, 
and  ask  the  Cadwalladers  and  Cousin 
Sue  Curtice  and  the  Salem  Bronsons. 
That  will  pacify  her,  if  anything  can." 
Thus  Aunt  Charlotte,  with  irate  gloom. 
There  are  times  when  Aunt  Charlotte's 
deep  spiritual  nature  betrays  a  surprising 
grasp  of  mundane  things. 

"Especially  if  we  can  get  that  French 
secretary,  and  Madam  Hallowell.  Now 
I'm  off  to  soothe  the  aviator.  Where  did 
I  put  my  check-book?" 

The  aviator  stood  at  his  hangar  door, 
winding  a  coil  of  wire.  His  lean  body 
looked  feather-light  in  its  taut  khaki; 
under  the  leathern  helmet,  his  narrow, 
dark  eyes  glinted  like  the  eyes  of  a  falcon 
hooded  against  the  sun.  Blank,  unsmil- 
ing, he  heard  my  maunder  of  explanation. 
Somehow  his  cool  aloofness  daunted  me 
a  bit.  But  when  I  fumbled  for  my  check- 
book, he  flashed  alive. 

"Money?  What  for?  Because  the 
kid  scraped  an  aileron?  Forget  it.  I 
ain't  puttin'  up  any  holler.    He's  fetched 


an'  carried  for  me  all  summer.  I'm  owin' 
him,  if  it  comes  down  to  that." 

"But  Richard  had  no  right  to  damage 
your  machine " 

"Well,  he  never  meant  to.  That 
squally  gust  put  him  off  tack,  else  he'd 
'a'  brought  her  down  smooth's  a  whistle. 
For,  take  it  from  me,  he's  a  flier  born. 
Hand,  eye,  balance,  feel,  he's  got  'em 
all.  And  he's  patient  and  speedy  and 
cautious  and  reckless  all  at  once.  And 
he  knows  more  about  engines  than  I  do, 
this  minute.  There's  not  a  motor  made 
that  can  faze  him.  Say,  he's  one  whale 
of  a  kid,  all  right.  If  his  folks  would  let 
me,  I'd  take  him  on  as  flyin'  partner. 
Fifty-fifty  at  that." 

I  stiffened  a  trifle. 

"You  are  very  kind.  But  such  a  posi- 
tion would  hardly  be  fitting " 

"  For  a  swell  kid  like  him  ?  "  Under  his 
helmet  those  keen  eyes  narrowed  to  twin 
points  of  light.  "Likely  not.  You  rich 
hill  folks  can't  be  expected  to  know  your 
own  kids.  You'll  send  him  to  Harvard, 
then  chain  him  up  in  a  solid-mahogany 
office,  with  a  gang  of  solid-mahogany 
clerks  to  kowtow  to  him,  and  teach  him 
to  make  money.  When  he  might  be  flyin' 
with  me.  Flyin' — with  me  ! "  His  voice 
shook  on  a  hoarse,  exultant  note.  He 
threw  back  his  head;  from  under  the 
leathern  casque  his  eyes  flamed  out  over 
the  world  of  sea  and  sky,  his  conquered 
province.  "When  he  might  be  a  flier, 
the  biggest  flier  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Say,  can  you  beat  it?  Can  you  beat 
it?" 

His  rudeness  was  past  excuse.  Yet  I 
stood  before  him  in  the  oddest  guilty 
silence.    Finally 

"But  please  let  me  pay  you.  That 
broken  strut " 

"Nothing  doing,  sister.  Forget  it." 
He  bent  to  his  work.  "Pay  me?  No 
matter  if  my  plane  did  get  a  knock,  it 
was  worth  it.  Just  to  see  that  fat  guy  in 
white  pants  hot-foot  it  for  deep  water ! 
Yes,  I'm  paid.    Good-by." 

Then,  to  that  day  of  shards  and  ashes, 
add  one  more  recollection — Buster's  face 
when  Aunt  Charlotte  laid  it  upon  him 
that  he  should  never  again  enter  that 
hangar  door. 

"Aunt  Charlotte!  For  Pete's  sake, 
have  a  heart  I    I've  got  that  plane  eatin' 
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out  of  my  hand.  If  that  plaguy  cat's- 
paw  hadn't  sprung  up " 

"You  will  not  go  to  East  Gloucester 
again,  Richard.  That  ends  it."  Aunt 
Charlotte  swept  from  the  room. 

''  Gee  ! "  Buster's  wide  eyes  filled.  He 
slumped  into  the  nearest  chair.  "Say, 
Cousin  Edie  !  Ain't  I  got  one  friend  left 
on  earth?" 

"Now,  Richard " 

"Can't  you  see  what  I'm  trying  to  put 
over?  I  don't  expect  Aunt  Charlotte  to 
see.  She's  a  pippin,  all  right,  but  that 
solid-ivory  dome  of  hers " 

''Richard!'' 

"But  you're  different.  You  aren't  so 
aw^ul  old.  You  ought  to  understand  that 
a  fellow  just  has  to  know  about  things 
— cars,  ships,  aeroplanes,  motors,  every- 
thing!" 

"But " 

"Now,  Cousin  Edith,  I'm  not  stringin' 
you.  I'm  dead  in  earnest.  I'm  not  try- 
in'  to  bother  anybody;  I'm  just  trying 
to  learn  what  I've  got  to  learn."  He 
leaped  up,  gripped  my  arm';  his  passion- 
ate boy  voice  shrilled;  he  was  droll  and 
pitiful  and  insolent  all  in  a  breath.  "No, 
sirree,  I  ain't  bluffin',  not  for  a  cent.  Be- 
lieve me,  Cousin  Edith,  us  fellows  have  got 
to  learn  how  everything  works,  and  learn 
it  quick.     I  tell  you,  we've  got  to  know ! " 

• 

Well.  .  .  .  All  this  was  the  summer 
of  1 9 14.  Three  years  ago.  Three  years 
and  eight  months  ago,  to  be  exact.  Now- 
adays, I  don't  wear  tea-rose  crepe  frocks 
nor  slim  French  slippers.  Our  govern- 
ment's daily  Hints  for  Paris  run  more  to 
coarse  blue  denim  and  dour  woollen  hose 
and  clumping  rubber  boots.  My  once- 
lily  hands  clasp  a  scrubbing-brush  far 
oftener  than  a  hand  at  bridge.  And  I 
rise  at  five-thirty  and  gulp  my  scalding 
coflfee  in  the  hot,  tight  galley  of  Field 
Hospital  64,  then  set  to  work.  For  long 
before  the  dawn  they  come,  that  endless 
string  of  ambulances,  with  their  terrible 
and  precious  freight.  Then  it's  baths 
and  food  and  swift,  tense  minutes  in  the 
tiny  "theatre,"  and  swifter,  tenser  sec- 
onds when  we  and  the  orderlies  hurry 
through  dressings  and  bandagings,  while 
the  senior  nurse  toils  like  a  Turk  along- 
side and  bosses  us  meanwhile  like  a  slave- 
driver.    Every  day  my  heart  is  torn  open 


in  my  breast  for  the  pain  of  my  children, 
my  poor,  big,  helpless,  broken  children. 
Every  night,  when  I  slip  by  to  take  a  last 
peep  at  their  sleepy,  contented  faces,  my 
heart  is  healed  for  me  again.  Then  I 
stumble  off  to  our  half -partitioned  slit 
and  throw  myself  on  my  bunk,  tired  to 
my  last  bone,  happy  to  the  core  of  my 
soul.  But  day  by  day  the  work  heaps  up. 
Every  cot  is  full,  every  tent  overflowing. 
We're  short  of  everything,  beds,  carbolic, 
dressings,  food.  And  yesterday,  at  dusk, 
when  we  were  all  fagged  to  exhaustion, 
there  streamed  down  a  very  flood  of 
wounded,  eight  ambulance-loads,  harvest 
of  a  bombed  munitions  depot. 

"We  haven't  an  inch  of  room." 

"We've  got  to  make  room."  Doctor 
Lake,  sweating,  dog-tired,  swaying  on 
his  feet  from  nine  unbroken  hours  at  the 
operating- table,  took  command.  "Take 
my  hut;  it'll  hold  four  at  a  pinch.  You 
nurses  will  give  up  your  cubby-hole? 
Thought  so.  Plenty  hot  water.  Octave  ? 
Bring  'em  along." 

They  brought  them  along.  Every 
stretcher,  every  bunk,  every  crack  was 
crowded  now.  Then  came  the  whir  of 
a  racing  motor.  One  more  ambulance 
plunged  up  the  sodden  road. 

"Ahl  Grand  blessef'  murmured  old 
Octave. 

"Grand  blessef  And  not  a  blanket  left, 
even.  Put  him  in  the  coal-hole,"  groaned 
the  head  nurse. 

"Nix  on  the  coal-hole."  Thus  the 
muddy  young  driver,  hauling  out  the 
stretcher  with  its  long,  moveless  shape. 
"This  is  the  candy  kid — hear  me?  Our 
crack  scout.    Escadrille  32." 

"Escadrille  32?"  The  number  held 
no  meaning  for  me.  Yet  I  pushed  nearer. 
Grand  blesse,  indeed,  that  lax,  pulseless 
body,  that  shattered  flesh,  that  blood  and 
mire.  I  bent  closer.  Red  hair,  shining 
and  thick,  the  red  that  always  goes  with 
cinnamon  freckles.  A  clean-cut,  ashen 
young  face,  a  square  jaw,  a  stubborn, 
boyish  chin  with  a  deep-cleft  dimple. 

Then  my  heart  stopped  short.  The 
room  whirled  round  me. 

"Buster!"  I  cried  out.  "You  naugh- 
ty, darling  little  scamp  !  So  you  got  your 
way,  after  all.  You  ran  off  from  school, 
and  joined  the  escadrille — oh,  sonny-boy, 
don't  you  hear  me?     Listen  !     Listen  !" 
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The  gaunt  face  did  not  stir.  Only  that 
ashy  whiteness  seemed  to  grow  yet 
whiter. 

"We'll  do  our  best,  Miss  Preston.  Go 
away  now,  dear."  The  head  nurse  put 
me  gently  back.  I  knew  too  well  what 
her  gentleness  meant. 

"  But  Doctor  Lake  can  save  him !  Doc- 
tor Lake  can  pull  him  through !" 

"  Doctor  Lake  is  worn  out.  We'll  have 
to  manage  without  him." 

''Don't  you  believe  it!"  I  flamed. 
Then  I,  the  greenest,  meekest  slavey  in 
the  service,  dashed  straight  to  the  operat- 
ing-room, and  gripped  Doctor  Lake  by 
both  wrists  and  jerked  him  bodily  off  the 
bench  where  he  crouched,  a  sick,  lubberly 
heap,  blind  with  fatigue. 

"No,  you  shan't  stop  to  rest.  Not 
yet!"  I  stormed  at  him.  Somehow  I 
dragged  him  down  the  ward,  to  my  boy's 
side.  At  sight  of  that  deathlike  face,  the 
limp,  shivering  man  pulled  himself  to- 
gether with  all  his  weary  might. 

"I'll  do  my  level  best.  Miss  Edith.  Go 
away,  now,  that's  a  good  girl." 

I  went  away  and  listened  to  the  am- 
bulance-driver. He  was  having  an  ugly 
bullet  scratch  on  his  arm  tied  up.  He 
was  not  a  regular  field-service  man,  but  a 
young  Y.  M.  C.  A.  helper  who  had  taken 
the  place  of  a  driver  shot  down  that  noon. 

"Well,  you  see,  that  kid  took  the  air 
two  hours  ago  to  locate  the  battery  that's 
been  spilling  shells  into  our  munitions 
station.  He  spotted  it,  and  two  others 
besides.  Naturally,  they  spotted  him. 
He  scooted  for  home,  with  a  shrapnel 
wound  in  his  shoulder,  and  made  a  bad 
landing  three  miles  back  of  the  lines,  and 
broke  his  leg  and  whacked  his  head. 
Luckily  I  wasn't  a  hundred  yards  away. 
I  got  him  aboard  my  car  and  gave  him 
first  aid  and  started  to  bring  him  straight 
over  here.  Would  he  stand  for  that? 
Not  Buddy.  'You'll  take  me  to  head- 
quarters first,  to  report,'  says  he.  'So 
let  her  out.' 

"No  use  arguing.  I  let  her  out.  We 
reported  at  headquarters,  three  miles  out 
of  our  way,  then  started  here.  Two  miles 
back,  a  shell  struck  just  ahead  and  sent 
a  rock  the  size  of  a  paving-brick  smack 
against  our  engine.  The  car  stopped, 
dead.  Did  that  faze  the  kid?  Not  so 
you  could  notice  it.     'You  hoist  me  on 


the  seat  and  let  me  get  one  hand  on 
the  wheel,'  says  he,  cool's  a  cucumber. 
'There  isn't  a  car  made  but  will  jump 
through  hoops  for  me.'  Go  she  did. 
With  her  engine  knocked  galley  west, 
mind  you,  and  him  propped  up,  chirk 
as  a  cherubim,  with  his  broken  leg  and 
his  smashed  shoulder,  and  a  knock  on 
his  head  that  would  'a'  stopped  his  clock  if 
he'd  had  any  brains  to  jolt.  Skill?  He 
drove  that  car  like  a  racer.  She  only  hit 
the  high  places.    Pluck?    He  wrote  it. 

"We  weren't  fifty  yards  from  the  hos- 
pital when  he  crumpled  down,  and  I 
grabbed  him.  Hemorrhage,  I  guess.  I 
sure  do  hope  they  pull  him  through.  But 
— I  don't  believe " 

Soon  a  very  dirty-faced  brigadier-gen- 
eral, whom  I  used  to  meet  at  dances  long 
ago,  came  and  sat  down  on  a  soap-box 
and  held  my  hands  and  tried  to  comfort 
me,  so  gently  and  so  patiently,  the  poor, 
kind,  blundering  dear.  Most  of  his  words 
just  buzzed  and  glimmered  round  me. 
But  one  thought  stuck  in  my  dull  brain. 

"This  isn't  your  boy's  first  service  to 
his  country.  Miss  Edith.  He  has  been 
with  the  escadrille  only  a  month,  but  he 
has  brought  down  three  enemy  planes, 
and  his  scouting  has  been  invaluable. 
He's  a  wonder,  anyhow.  So  are  all  our 
flying  boys.  They  tell  me  that  the  Ger- 
man youngsters  make  such  good  soldiers 
because  they're  trained  to  follow  orders 
blindfold.  All  very  well  when  it  comes 
to  following  a  bayonet  charge  over  the 
top.  But  the  escadrille — that's  another 
story.  Take  our  boys,  brought  up  to  sail 
their  own  boats  and  run  their  own  cars 
and  chance  any  fool  risk  in  sight.  Couple 
up  that  impudence,  that  fearlessness,  that 
splendid  curiosity,  and  you've  got  a  fight- 
ing-machine that  not  only  fights  but  wins. 
All  the  drilled,  stolid  forces  in  creation 
can't  beat  back  that  headlong  young 
spirit.     If " 

He  halted,  stammering. 

"If — we  can't  keep  him  with  us,  you 
must  remember  that  he  gave  his  best  to 
his  country,  and  his  best  was  a  noble  gift. 
Be  very  glad  that  you  could  help  your 
boy  prepare  himself  to  bestow  it.  You 
and  his  parents  gave  him  his  outdoor 
life  and  his  daring  sports  and  his  fear- 
less outlook,  and  his  uncurbed  initiative. 
You  helped  him  build  himself,  mind  and 
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body,  to  flawless  powers  and  to  instant 
decisions.  To-day  came  his  chance  to 
give  his  greatest  service.  No  matter 
what  comes  now,  you — you  have  your 
royal  memory." 

But  I  could  not  hear  any  more.  I  cried 
out  that  I  didn't  want  any  royal  memo- 
ries, I  wanted  my  dear,  bad,  self-willed 
little  boy.  The  general  got  up  then  and 
limped  away  and  stood  and  looked  out 
of  the  window. 

I  sat  and  waited.  I  kept  on  waiting — 
minutes  on  gray  minutes,  hours  on  hours. 

Then  a  nurse  grasped  my  shoulders, 
and  tried  to  tell  me  something.  I  heard 
her  clearly,  but  I  couldn't  string  her  words 
together  to  make  meaning.  Finally,  she 
drew  me  to  my  feet  and  led  me  back  to 
the  operating-room. 

There  stood  Doctor  Lake.  He  was 
leaning  against  the  wall  and  wiping  his 
face  on  a  piece  of  gauze.  He  came 
straight  to  me  and  put  out  both  big,  kind 
hands. 

"Tell  me.  You  needn't  try  to  make  it 
easy " 

"There,  there.  Miss  Edith.  There's 
nothing  to  tell.    Look  for  yourseh." 

Gray-lipped,  whiter  than  ashes, 
straight  and  moveless  as  a  young  knight 
in  marble  effigy,  lay  my  boy.  But  a 
shadow  pulse  flickered  in  that  bound 
temple,  the  cheek  I  kissed  was  warm. 

"No,"  said  Doctor  Lake  very  softly. 
"He  won't  die.  He's  steel  and  whipcord, 
that  youngster.  Heaven  be  praised,  you 
can't  kill  his  sort  with  a  hatchet." 

He  leaned  down,  gave  Buster  a  long, 
searching  look.  His  pufly,  fagged  face 
twisted  with  bewilderment,   then  broke 


into  chuckles  of  astonishment  and  de- 
light. 

"Well,  on  my  word  and  honor!  I've 
just  this  moment  recognized  him.  This 
blesse  is  the  imp  of  Satan  who  used  to 
steal  my  car  up  the  North  Shore.  He's 
the  chap  who  steered  that  confounded 
aeroplane  into  the  garden-party.  .  .  . 
I've  always  sworn  that,  let  me  once  lay 
hands  on  that  young  scalawag,  I'd  lick 
the  tar  out  of  him ! " 

"Well,  here's  your  chance,"  snivelled  I. 

He  did  not  hear  me.  He  had  stooped 
again  over  Buster.  Again  he  was  peering 
into  that  still  face.  Over  his  own  face 
came  a  strange  look,  mirthful,  then  deep 
with  question,  profoundly  tender;  then, 
flashing  through,  a  gleam  of  amazing  and 
most  piteous  jealousy,  the  bitter,  comic 
jealousy  of  the  most  famous  of  all  middle- 
aged  American  surgeons  for  insolent,  fool- 
hardy, glorious  youth. 

Then  he  turned  and  went  away,  a  big, 
dead-tired,  shambling  figure.  And  in  that 
instant  my  boy's  hea\y  eyes  lifted  and 
stared  at  me.  Slowly  in  them  awoke  a 
drowsy  sparkle. 

"Hello,  Cousin  Edith.  When  did  you 
blow  in?" 

I  didn't  try  to  speak.  I  looked  past 
him  at  Doctor  Lake,  now  plodding  from 
the  room.  Buster's  eyes  followed  mine. 
Over  his  face  came  a  smile  of  heaven's 
own  light. 

"Old  stuffed  shirt,"  sighed  Buster 
with  exquisite  content.  He  turned  his 
gaunt  young  head  on  the  pillow;  he 
tucked  a  brawny  fist  under  his  cheek. 
Before  I  could  speak  he  had  slipped 
away,  far  on  a  sea  of  dreams. 


THE    BABY   AND    THE    BABY 

BY    MARY    RAYMOND    SHIPMAN    ANDREWS 

Illustrations  by  Maud  Tousey  Fangel 
I — SOMEWHERE   IN   AMERICA 

I  am  The  Baby. 

I  own  this  room  and  everything  that's  in  sight. 

I  own  the  pink  blankets  and  all  the  pillows  and  this  brass  crib  that's  so  shiny 

and  bright. 
I'd  like  to  suck  the  crib,  but  I  can't,  because  it  doesn't  come  close  to  my  mouth 
Like  bottles  and  woolly  blankets;  anyhow  it's  mine,  east  to  west  and  north  to 

south. 
That  couple  of  old  persons  around  twenty  who  refer  to  themselves  as  '' father" 

and  "mother" — 
They're  mine,   too,  and  when  I'm  engaged  with   important  thoughts  they're  a 

bother. 
Yet  there's  a  dreamy  satisfaction  in  owning  them,  and  in  seeing  them  make  fools 

of  themselves  to  amuse  me. 
The  Person  in  Skirts  assures  me  often  that  nobody  shall  abuse  me 
Because  I'm  her  owny-wowny  lamby-petty — I  wonder  why  she  thinks  that  sort 

of  asininity 
Is  appropriate  to  me,  fresh  from  the  stars  and  the  whirl  of  infinity? 
I  fix  her  with  a  cold  stare,  but  she  only  says:  "Look,  Teddy! 
He  acts  as  if  he  knew  us,  and  owned  us,  and  scorned  us  already!" 
Yet  I'm  getting  used  to  their  queer  games,  and  they  begin  to  appeal  to  me. 
It  seems  it's  they  who  soak  me  in  pink  blankets  and  adoration  and  every  day 

deal  to  me 
Through  my  nurse  and  my  minions  in  general  the  sundry  warm  bottles  and  such 
Which  are  the  real  facts  of  the  universe  and  please  me  very  much. 
The  Person  in  Trousers — one  day  he  was  left  alone  with  me 
And  I  stared  up  and  he  stared  down,  frowning  hard,  as  if  he'd  pick  a  bone  with 

me. 
So  after  a  while  I  remarked:  "Bh !"  and  he  laughed,  and  he  said:  "You  little  cuss, 
Suppose  we  seize  this  chance  for  an  interview,  just  us." 
And  he  bent  over  my  crib  and  to  my  astonishment  lifted  me, 
Though  I  knew  that,  after  he'd  once  gripped,  not  for  worlds  would  he  have  shifted 

me. 
But  he  got  me  up  safe  in  his  huge  claws,  and  held  me,  and,  you  know,  it  was  nice. 
Though  his  hands  were  so  gentle  and  terrified,  they  were  comfy,  and  strong  as  a 

vise ; 
Then  he  looked  at  me,  very  much  as  the  Person  in  Skirts  looks,  which  I  didn't 

know  he  knew  how. 
And  he  whispered  straight  at  me:  "Little  cuss,  there's  going  to  be  one  horrid  big 

row 
If  you  don't  get  all  that's  coming  to  you,  love  and  care  and  food  and  chances. 
If  you  don't,  it's  your  father  will  know  the  reason  why,  and  such  are  the  circum- 
stances." 
Then  he  laid  me  down,  as  if  I  were  trinitrotoluol  at  least. 
And  I  googled  up  at  him,  and  laughed,  much  like  a  fish  at  a  feast. 
And  since  then  I  like  him  to  come,  and  to  touch  me,  and  I  rather 
Am  inclined  to  consider  it's  a  good  asset  to  have  a  father. 
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Vm  fat  and  rosy  and  stuffed  and  pampered  and  happy. 


Anyhow  he's  mine.     And  the  Person  in  Skirts,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  thing 

I  own,  she's  mine,  too. 
And  the  nurse,  and  the  hah"  nurse,  and  the  nursery  and — you  see  that  blue  silk 

shoe? 
I  just  kicked  it  off — that's  mine;  I'd  so  like  it  to  chew. 
And  all  these  woolly  and  silk  things  lying  around, 
I  own  them  and  everything — the  Person  in  Skirts  said  so — all  the  house  down 

to  the  ground. 
I'm  fat  and  rosy  and  stuffed  and  pampered  and  happy,  and  maybe 
There's  anything  you  can  think  of  better  to  be  than  an  American  baby. 
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I've  been  cold  and  lonely  and  hungry  all  day. 


II — SOMEWHERE    IN    FRANCE 

I  am  The  Baby. 

The  Person  in  Skirts  that  I  own  says  it  that  way  when  she  comes  home  at  night; 

She  says  it  in  French,  and  hugs  me,  and  then  for  a  minute  I'm  warm,  and  things 

seem  right, 
And  I  gurgle  and  goo  at  her,  but  soon  I  begin  to  whimper  a  scrap, 
For  I've  been  cold  and  lonely  and  hungry  all  day,  and  I  want  to  tell  her  about 

it,  as  I  lie  in  her  lap. 
And  she  understands,  for  she  rubs  me  nicely  awhile,  and  holds  me  close, 
And  then  she  puts  me  down  and  fusses  about  and  cooks  me  the  nastiest  dose ! 
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Now  what  do  you  think?     Instead  of  a  warm  bottle  of  milk,  white  and  delicious, 
She  boils  grass  and  such  stuff — yes,  she  does — in  water,  and  I  hear  her  whispering: 

''It  isn't  nutritious." 
And  she  feeds  it  to  me,  and  I  hate  it,  and  howl  and  kick  and  squeal, 
And  then  she  cries  into  it,  and  I  get  tired — for  it  doesn't  give  a  fellow  strength, 

that  meal. 
I  get  so  tired  I  can't  howl  or  kick  any  more,  and  so  I  lie  still. 
And  make  a  small  w^himpering  noise,  and  try  to  beg  with  my  eves  to  be  fed  my 

fill— 
Which  is  what  a  baby's  entitled  to,  else  why  did  he  have  to  come? 
Heaven  knows  I  didn't  ask  to  start  living  in  this  land  of  gun  and  drum. 
So  the  Person  in  Skirts — she  says  she's  my  mother,  and  she's  thin  and  sad  and 

white — 
She  puts  me  to  bed  and  lies  down  beside  me,  but  neither  of  us  sleeps  much  all 

night. 
Next  morning  she  kisses  me,  and  wraps  me  in  a  shawl,  and  steals  out  of  the  door 

and  away, 
And  then  I'm  alone,  and  vaguely  scared,  and  it  seems  like  a  week  long,  all  day. 
Maybe  two  or  three  times  a  kind  person  comes  in  and  takes  me  up  and  comforts 

me  and  then  tries  to  cram  down  me 
That  nasty  grass  tea,  till  I  wish  I  were  an  extra  puppy  and  they'd  drown  me. 
I  really  can't  drink  that  stuff.     And  the  only  reason  I  keep  on  going. 
Which  I  sometimes  think  is  a  mistake  in  a  country  where  grass  tea  is  growing, 
Is  because  I'm  glad,  nights,  when  the  Person  in  Skirts  comes  back, 
And  also  because,  once  in  a  blue  moon,  there's  a  large,  deep-voiced  Person  in  Black 
Called  the  Cure,  who  brings  me  real  milk— just  a  little,  but  oh,  isn't  it  fine ! 
And  when  I  see  it  coming,  warm  and  white,  I'm  in  such  a  hurry  that  I  whimper 

and  whine 
For  pure  joy,  and  the  Cure  smiles  a  bit,  watching  me,  and  says  I'm  the  hope  of 

France; 
But  how  can  a  chap  be  the  hope  of  France  when  he  can't  get  enough  food  to  have 

a  chance? 
And  the  Person  in  Skirts  whispers  things  about  my  father,  whom  she  calls  her 

lost  hero  so  sadly— 
Somehow  I've  gathered  that  a  father's  a  thing  that  gives  babies  what  they  need 

badly. 
I  wish  I  had  a  father.     If  I  couldn't  have  that,  then  I  wish  some  other  babies' 

fathers  w^ould  give  me  a  place  to  stay — 
A  warm,  light  place,  with  persons  in  it  while  the  Person  in  Skirts  is  gone  all  day. 
And  maybe  they'd  give  me  some  food  that  wasn't  as  bad  as  grass  tea. 
Do  you  think,  if  their  babies  have  plenty  and  some  left  over,  the  other  babies' 

fathers  would  do  that  for  me? 


OLD    LYME,    CONNECTICUT 


PENCIL   SKETCHES   WITH   NOTES   BY  THE  ARTIST 
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An  old  house  on  the  main  street 


OLD  LYME,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Connecticut  River,  is  a 
quaint  and  charming  example  of  the  traditional  New  England  village,  with 
its  broad,  elm-shaded  streets,  winding  lanes,  and  stately  Colonial  homes. 
It  is  rich  with  the  early  New  England  associations  and  has  developed  an  artist's 
colony  composed  of  a  group  of  well-known  American  painters. 
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Boxwood. 

Originally  the  homestead,  on  the  main  street,  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Old  Lyme ;  since  occupied  as  a  school 

and  also  as  a  hotel. 
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The  little  white  store. 

Opposite  the  church  stands  the  "  little  white  store,"  constructed  with  that  respect  for  proportion  which  is  so  noticeable  in  e\'en 

the  humblest  dwelling  in  this  delightful  village. 
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Old  Lyme  church. 

A  white  meeting-house  standing  at  the  junction  of  the  Old  Boston  Post  Road  and  the  main  street,  shaded  by  stately  elms. 

The  present  structure,  with  its  delicately  proportioned  spire,  is  a  fireproof  reconstruction  of  the 

original  edifice  mysteriously  destroyed  by  fire  on  July  3,  1907. 
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Down  Meeting  House  Lane. 

The  statelj'  church  and  venerable  mansions  of  the  main  street  are  not  alone  the  attractions  of  Old  Lyme ;    in  the  by-lanes 
such  bits  as  this  delight  the  artist's  eye  at  every  turn. 
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RECALLED 

By  Ralph   D.   Paine 

Illustrations  liv  IIawihornk  Howland 


^^^^^^JHEY  were  seven  men  of  the 
marine  corps,  blown  to  sea 
in  an  open  boat  while 
crossing  a  bay  of  the  green 
coast  of  Haiti  to  relieve  an 
outpost   that  guarded  the 


American  line  against  a  rebel  surprise. 
The  tail  of  a  hurricane  had  whisked  them 
away  in  a  smother  of  foam,  and  they  man- 
aged to  survive  because  the  lee  of  the 
island  checked  the  swing  of  the  breaking 
swell.  The  yawl  was  almost  submerged, 
but  the  derelict  marines,  unterrified, 
clung  to  the  thwarts  and  baled  with  their 
hats  while  the  dusk  came,  sad  and  misty, 
and  the  quick  fury  of  the  wind  diminished. 
With  a  flicker  of  hope  the  betting  odds 
shifted,  and  Corporal  Dennis  O'Kane,  in 
charge  as  an  acting  sergeant,  offered  a 
month's  pay  at  one  to  three  that  they 
would  fetch  up  somewhere  in  the  morning. 
Benumbed  with  fatigue,  intolerably 
thirsty,  and  almost  hungry  enough  to  eat 
their  leather  belts,  they  sprawled  against 
each  other  w^hile  the  boat  drifted  to  the 
westward,  and  the  ocean,  its  turbulence 
gone  by  midnight,  heaved  quietly  beneath 
a  sky  ablaze  with  stars.  After  ever  so 
long  a  time,  the  low  bank  of  cloud  revealed 
by  dawn  became,  in  reality,  a  range  of 
Haitien  mountains  many  miles  distant. 


In  turn,  the  seven  marines  slogged  at  the 
oars,  and  the  battered  yawl  crept  pain- 
fully toward  the  coast.  These  were  no 
soft-fibred  recruits,  but  strong  men  hard- 
ened by  active  service  and  splendidly 
youthful.  They  had  learned  to  do  and 
to  endure. 

"  'Tis  grand  scenery  yonder,"  said  Den- 
nis O'Kane,  wiping  his  face  with  his 
sleeve;  "but  if  they'd  move  the  moun- 
tains a  bit  nearer  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient for  us.  Do  they  look  at  all  fa- 
miliar to  you,  Jonesy?" 

The  other  corporal,  thus  addressed, 
was  gazing  landward  with  haggard  eyes 
as  he  morosely  answered: 

"  I  don't  know  w^here  we  are,  but  if  it's 
back  to  Haiti  again,  I  wish  we  had  blown 
to  hell-and-gone." 

This  amused  a  sprightly,  boyish  private 
whose  love  of  adventure  nothing  could 
dim.  His  voice  quivered  with  weakness, 
but  he  smiled  as  he  said: 

"This  outfit  has  cut  loose  from  its  base 
and  we're  an  independent  command.  We 
may  pull  off  some  kind  of  a  stunt.  You 
can't  tell." 

Before  noon  a  light  breeze  tempered 
the  sun,  and  khaki  blouses  spread  on  the 
oar-blades  served  as  sails  to  give  the  boat 
a  little  more  than  steerageway.     A  nar- 
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row  pocket  of  a  harbor  disclosed  itself, 
and  a  glimpse  of  a  white  beach  with  a  vil- 
lage beyond.  While  in  the  offing,  the 
seven  marines,  who  were  prudent  as  well 
as  brave,  carefully  cleaned  their  rifles  and 
held  a  council  of  war.  It  was  their  pa- 
ternal duty  to  uphold  the  administration 
of  President  Tudre  Dartiguenave  and  to 
chastise  all  such  as  interfered  with  it. 
Here  and  there,  where  the  embers  of  in- 
surrection still  smouldered  in  the  barbar- 
ous republic,  the  American  force  was  re- 
garded as  an  hostile  invasion. 

The  yawl  was  halted  at  the  entrance  of 
the  unknown  harbor,  and  the  castaways 
scanned  the  huddled  settlement  of  shab- 
by dwellings  and  unkempt  streets  which 
marred  the  lovely  setting  of  valley,  hill, 
and  waterfall.  Above  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient fort  floated  a  flag  which  the  keen 
vision  of  Dennis  O'Kane  presently  made 
out  to  be  the  colors  of  the  authorized  gov- 
ernment. 

''I  would  shoot  up  a  whole  army  that 
stood  betwixt  me  and  a  drink  of  water, 
but  we  won't  have  to,  boys !  "  he  cheer- 
fully exclaimed.  "The  metropolis  is  in 
the  hands  of  our  friends." 

With  a  final  flurry  of  effort  the  oars 
splashed,  and  they  steered  for  a  rickety 
wharf,  but  the  boat  slid  upon  an  unseen 
reef,  and  they  abandoned  her  forthwith, 
floundering  weakly  to  the  beach,  w^here 
they  dropped  like  dead  men,  and  swore 
because  there  was  no  more  strength  in 
their  legs.  The  black  populace,  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  surrounded  them  with 
.voluble  sympathy,  and  no  interpreter  was 
required  to  send  the  women  scurrying  to 
the  market  for  fried  fish,  flour  cakes,  jugs 
of  water  and  native  rum.  Hailed  as 
heroes,  the  seven  marines  magically  re- 
vived and  displayed  some  interest  in  their 
whereabouts. 

To  them  appeared  in  perspiring  haste 
a  man,  fat  and  yellow,  also  barefooted, 
who  was  upholstered  with  tarnished  epau- 
lets and  braid  and  who  tripped  over  a 
rusty  sword.  Waving  a  plumed  cocked 
hat,  he  bellowed  greetings  in  what  he  as- 
sumed to  be  the  EngUsh  tongue.  It  was 
comprehended  that  he  was  the  governor 
of  the  arrondissement  and  city  of  Soulou- 
que,  also  a  general  of  the  army.  His 
palace,  himself,  his  fortune  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  peerless  soldiers  of  the 


superb  Uncle  Sam.  A  salute  would  be 
fired  as  soon  as  the  artillery,  an  old  brass 
cannon,  could  be  dragged  out  of  the  ditch 
into  which  she  had  kicked  herself  a  few 
months  previously.  To  the  earnest  ques- 
tions of  Corporal  O'Kane  he  replied  that 
they  were  sixty  miles  from  their  ow^n 
camp  and  battalion.  By  land  there  was 
only  a  jungle  trail,  now  impassable  be- 
cause of  freshets  and  landslides.  Once  a 
month  the  mail-boat  called,  but  otherwise 
the  city  w^as  isolated.  Possibly  a  fishing- 
sloop — but  Dennis  O'Kane  here  signified 
that  slumber  was  more  desirable. 

The  "palace"  w^as  of  wood,  two  stories, 
and  therefore  pretentious,  with  a  roof  of 
corrugated  iron.  In  beds  and  hammocks 
lay  the  oblivious  marines  until  another 
day  was  well  advanced,  while  slipshod 
sentries,  under  immense  straw  hats,  en- 
forced silence  in  the  streets  near  by. 
When  Dennis  sauntered  from  breakfast  to 
investigate  the  landscape,  his  mood  was 
light-hearted  and  curious.  Pigs  and  pick- 
aninnies swarmed  in  filthy  gutters,  and 
the  smells  were  those  of  a  Haitien  town, 
amazing,  unforgettable.  The  leisurely 
black  folk  loitered  in  laughing  groups 
with  incessant  chatter.  The  prize  of  con- 
tentment was  theirs,  and  the  corporal 
surveyed  them  rather  with  tolerance  than 
disgust. 

Soon  he  saw  approaching  a  man  so  un- 
like the  natives  that  he  might  have  been 
an  alien,  although  his  skin  was  of  a  mu- 
latto shade.  He  w^as  elderly,  but  with  the 
straight,  trim  figure  of  youth,  head  erect, 
shoulders  squared,  and  the  gait  of  one 
who  walked  instead  of  shuffled.  He  wore 
khaki,  which  fitted  him  like  a  uniform,  and 
his  aspect  suggested  disciplined  efl&ciency. 
Interested  at  the  first  glance,  Dennis 
O'Kane  could  not  mistake  him  for  one  of 
the  burlesque  officers  of  the  Haitien  army. 
He  was  too  much  of  a  man,  and  he  wore 
no  military  trappings. 

The  stranger  crossed  the  street,  dofiing 
his  hat  as  he  exclaimed: 

"Yo'  misfortune  is  mah  enjoyment, 
suh.  I  jes'  come  back  this  mornin',  or  I'd 
been  on  hand  to  make  you-all  comfortable 
when  you  landed  yestiddy." 

"  'Tis  the  sound  of  God's  country  and 
old  Virginia,"  cried  the  corporal  as  they 
shook  hands.  He  scrutinized  the  kindly 
yet  resolute  features  and  the  grizzled  head 


Drawn  by  Hawthorne  Howland. 

With  a  final  flurry  of  effort  the  oars  splashed 


but  the  boat  slid  upon  an  unseen  reef. — Page  174. 
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as  he  added:  "Don't  tell  me  you  came 
back  with  a  chance  to  get  away — a  bird 
as  old  and  wise  as  you  are?" 

''Haiti  has  been  mah  residence  fo'  goin' 
on  twelve  years,  Mistah  O'Kane,  but  I  is 
due  to  pull  up  stakes.  Yes,  suh,  this  is 
th'  farewell  appearance  of  Cassius  Shoe- 
maker Logan  in  th'  land  of  the  black  an' 
th'  free." 

Curious  to  know  more,  O'Kane  invited 
him  to  a  seat  on  the  governor's  piazza, 
where  he  was  informed,  with  an  air  of 
pride: 

"I  was  suttinly  in  a  hurry  to  set  eyes 
on  you  an'  yo'  men.  It  made  mah  heart 
go  a-bumpin'  an'  a-thumpin'.  We  is  kin 
in  th'  service,  tho'  they  mustered  me  out 
a  long  spell  ago.  I  done  five  enlistments 
in  the  ol'  Tenth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  an' 
was  top  sergeant  of  B  troop  when  I  quit. 
Hum-m  I  Santiago  an'  the  Philippines — 
hard  days  an'  plenty  of  'em — a  bullet  in 
th'  shoulder  an'  a  bolo  in  th'  ribs.  The 
marines  was  gittin'  theirs,  same  as  us,  but, 
goodness,  man,  you  was  in  yo'  cradle." 

"The  Tenth  Cavalry — an  honor  to  the 
army  and  a  credit  to  your  own  people," 
cried  Dennis  O'Kane  as  ceremoniously  as 
though  offering  a  toast.  "The  pleasure 
is  mine.  Sergeant  Logan  I  And  may  I  ask 
what  breeze  it  was  that  wafted  you  to  this 
sunny  but  benighted  clime  where  every 
prospect  pleases  and  only  man  is  in  the 
discard?" 

The  veteran  trooper  rubbed  his  wool, 
and  the  chuckle  was  rich  and  deep  as  he 
answered : 

"  A  yaller  gal.  She  come  from  Port-au- 
Prince  to  Savannah  as  a  charity  child,  an' 
cooked  an'  washed  for  white  ladies  when 
she  growed  up.  After  I  done  married  her 
she  was  forever  ding-dongin'  in  mah  ears 
how  th'  United  States  wa'n't  no  fit  place 
fo'  self-respectin'  colored  folks.  They 
was  looked  down  at  an'  Jim-Crowed  an' 
teetotally  put  on  the  wrong  side  of  th' 
fence.  Haiti  was  the  paradise  for  we-all, 
where  a  nigger  stepped  high  an'  hadn't 
no  inferiors.  Bimeby  I  says  mebbe  so. 
I  had  saved  mah  pay  in  th'  army,  an' 
I  sort  o'  liked  the  notion  of  bein'  able 
to  mix  mahself  with  major-ginerals  an' 
dukes  an'  aristocrats." 

"And  have  you  enjoyed  transplanting 
yourself?"  politely  inquired  the  marine. 

Sergeant  Cassius  Logan  gazed  absently 


at  the  mountains  behind  the  town,  and 
the  lines  of  his  face  deepened,  but  his 
sense  of  humor  was  uppermost  as  he  im- 
parted: 

"Nothin'  to  it,  suh.  Nothin'  a-tall. 
Mah  wife  she  stayed  with  me  'til  a  year 
ago,  an'  then  she  run  off  with  the  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs.  Yes,  suh.  She 
flew  high.  I  had  done  pretty  well  with  a 
grocery  store  an'  a  patch  of  ground  in  th' 
valley  back  yonder.  Las'  week  I  sold  out 
to  a  man  in  Port-au-Prince — two  thousan' 
dollars  gold." 

"  'Tis  your  intention  to  beat  it  with 
the  loot?"  said  Dennis. 

"Jes'  watch  me.  I  done  arranged  fo' 
a  gasoline-boat  to  carry  me  away  to-mor- 
row so  I  kin  hop  th'  next  steamer  to  New 
York.  Why  can't  I  leave  you  an'  yo' 
men  where  you  want  to  go  to?" 

This  was  an  offer  of  salvation  so  unex- 
pected that  Dennis  hastened  to  shout  the 
tidings.  His  comrades  drew  no  color-line 
in  the  case  of  Sergeant  Logan.  It  was 
enough  that  he  had  served  his  country 
long  and  well.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the 
old  army,  before  the  Spanish  War,  whose 
traditions  are  still  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
regular.  Their  host,  the  affable  governor, 
found  himself  neglected  while  the  seven 
marines  fraternized  with  the  fighting  man 
from  their  own  land. 

They  were  at  a  table  in  a  cafe  when  the 
discordant  blare  of  bugles  and  the  furious 
roll  of  drums  spread  a  sudden  alarm. 
Squads  of  Haitien  soldiers  trotted  past, 
while  others  scampered  singly  in  the  di- 
rection of  some  rallying-place.  It  was 
no  routine  manoeuvre.  Panic  was  in  the 
air.  The  street  crowds  eddied  to  and  fro, 
aimless,  tremendously  excited.  Sergeant 
Logan  halted  an  officer  of  sorts,  who  was 
digging  spurs  into  a  bony  steed,  and  ex- 
torted an  incoherent  explanation. 

An  army  of  rebels  under  the  terrible 
General  LeComte  had  crossed  the  bar- 
rier of  the  mountains  and  was  marching 
to  assault  the  city  of  Soulouque,  which 
had  been  unmolested  until  now.  The 
governor  was  taken  by  surprise.  He  had 
no  more  than  two  hundred  soldiers,  who 
would  be  instantly  overwhelmed.  To 
surrender  meant  destruction  and  slaugh- 
•  ter,  for  this  beast  of  a  LeComte  showed 
no  mercy.  To  this  tremulous  outburst 
the  marines  listened  gravely,  understand- 
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ing  scarcely  a  word  of  the  bastard  lingo, 
but  surmising  that  big  trouble  was  in  the 
wind.  Reconvening  at  the  table,  they 
received  the  report  of  Cassius  Shoemaker 
Logan,  and  already  there  seemed  to  be 
among  them  some  kind  of  tacit  agree- 
ment. As  spokesman,  Dennis  O'Kane  de- 
claimed, with  a  frown  and  a  twinkle: 

"That  gasoline-boat  looks  like  the  one 
best  bet  for  us,  hut " 

This  last  word  was  weighty,  singularly 
eloquent,  and  the  other  marines  nodded 
approval.  Dennis  looked  at  them,  one 
by  one,  and  found  in  their  faces  what 
he  wished  to  read.  The  colored  trooper 
leaned  forward,  his  back  as  flat  as  a 
board,  and  no  one  longer  thought  of  him 
as  elderly.  He  sighed,  but  not  for  sad- 
ness, and  his  eyes  conveyed  a  feeling  of 
intimate  affection. 

''But  the  duty  of  the  battalion  of 
United  States  marines  now  on  expedi- 
tionary service  in  Haiti,"  sonorously  re- 
sumed Dennis,  as  if  he  were  quoting  from 
general  orders — "their  duty  is  to  prevent 
the  blackguards  of  rebels  from  enterin' 
the  towns  and  cities  held  and  occupied  by 
the  government  of  this  president  with  the 
divil  of  a  name  to  pronounce.  'Tis  only  a 
corporal  I  am,  acting  as  sergeant  for  this 
detail  by  favor  of  Captain  'Buck'  Mc- 
Grath,  but,  communication  with  head- 
quarters being  interrupted,  I'm  a  com- 
mandin'  officer  on  my  own  hook.  What 
about  it,  boys  ?    Will  I  put  it  to  a  vote  ?  " 

'^  Carried  unanimously,"  declared  Cor- 
poral Jones,  pounding  the  table  with  a 
clinched  fist.  "No  discretion  is  allowed 
us,  Dennis.  We've  got  to  try  to  keep  this 
rebel  guy  from  jumpin'  the  town." 

The  boyish  private  appeared  rather 
amazed.  He  had  yearned  for  adventure, 
and  too  much  of  it  was  imminent,  but  he 
sturdily  rapped  out: 

"What  would  the  rest  of  D  Company 
say  to  us  if  we  skedaddled  from  a  bunch 
of  these  dog-robbers,  no  matter  how  fast 
they  came?" 

"  'Tis  more  what  we  think  of  our- 
selves," slowly  replied  Dennis.  "I  mis- 
trust that  D  Company  is  liable  to  hear 
mighty  little  from  us  w^hen  the  smoke 
clears,  if  we  sit  in  on  this  proposition." 

"Seven  white  men,"  growled  the  rug- 
ged Jones — "excuse  me,  Sergeant  Logan, 
we  hereby  make  it  eight — all  there  is  of 


us  in  this  slum  of  iniquity  to  show  these 
coons  the  real  stuff.  You  bet  we  stand 
pat." 

The  cavalry  veteran  accepted  the  apol- 
ogy, with  a  suave  gesture  of  salute  while 
the  others  awaited  his  verdict  during 
tense  moments  of  silence.  There  was  no 
logical  reason  why  he  should  join  their 
forlorn  cause,  but  they  were  sublimely 
illogical.  Sentiment  was  their  ruling  mo- 
tive. The  call  of  the  service  constrained 
them,  and  it  seemed  to  them  that  this  old 
sergeant  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry  must  also 
hear  the  summons.  They  were  soldiers 
all.  Cassius  Logan  deliberated,  and  the 
glow  faded  from  his  eyes.  There  was  a 
note  of  appeal  in  his  voice  as  he  said: 

"Don't  jedge  me  too  harsh,  gen'lemen, 
if  my  mind  ain't  made  up  right  now.  You 
don't  ask  me  in  so  many  words,  but 
I  reckon  I  understands  what's  in  yo' 
thoughts.  I  was  aimin'  to  pull  mah 
freight  to-morrow,  same  as  I  told  you-all, 
an'  it  seems  like  I  was  deservin'  of  a  little 
peace  an'  comfort  in  mah  old  age." 

"Right  you  are,  sergeant,"  heartily 
concurred  Dennis  O'Kane,  hiding  his 
vague  disappointment.  "We  lads  are 
elected,  and  'tis  none  of  your  funeral 
whatever.  It's  you  for  the  open  sea,  and 
good  luck  go  with  you." 

"I  ain't  said  good-by  yit,"  was  the 
gently  stubborn  response.  "You  sort  o' 
got  the  jump  on  me,  an'  a  man  as  old  as  I 
is  don't  go  surgin'  into  trouble,  blim, 
blam,  like  he  used  to." 

The  trooper  rose  to  his  feet  and  bowed 
a  courtly  adieu.  His  demeanor  was  dis- 
turbed, expressing  the  desire  that  the 
reckless  young  marines  suspend  judg- 
ment. They  watched  him  swing  into  the 
turbulent  street,  and  the  boyish  private 
remarked,  with  a  shrug: 

"Who  said  he  was  white?  Nigger 
through  and  through  !  What  else  did  you 
expect?" 

"None  of  that  cheap  stuff,"  thundered 
O'Kane.  "The  man  has  been  a  better 
soldier  than  you  could  live  to  be  in  seven 
hundred  years.  'Tis  his  own  business 
and  none  of  yours.  We  were  foolish  to 
dream  of  his  mixin'  in  a  job  which  was 
wished  onto  us." 

Dismissing  the  topic,  they  put  their 
heads  together,  and  every  man  spoke  his 
mind  with  ready  deference  to  the  opin- 
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ions  of  Dennis  O'Kane.  They  would  first 
make  a  reconnaissance  of  the  town  and 
suburbs  and  study  the  strategic  positions 
and  possible  defenses.  A  vainglorious 
arithmetic  buoyed  their  courage,  for  one 
marine  was  presumed  to  stand  off  a  score 
of  Haitien  ragamuffins,  and  therefore  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  enemy  were  al- 
ready accounted  for.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  invaders  would  probably  de- 
bouch from  a  valley  whose  rocky  walls 
were  too  steep  to  scale.  If  surprised  and 
driven  back  they  must  make  a  long  and 
difficult  detour  in  order  to  advance  along 
the  beach. 

''There  have  been  worse  places  for  a 
froHc  and  many  a  better  one,"  was  the 
careless  comment  of  Dennis.  ' '  Now,  let  us 
interview  the  smoked  ham  of  a  governor 
and  see  if  he  has  mobilized  the  forces." 

At  the  palace  there  was  picturesque 
riot  and  confusion.  Soldiers  were  strag- 
gling in  from  the  banana  clearings  and 
flourishing  machetes.  One  could  not  have 
swung  a  cat  by  the  tail  without  hitting  at 
least  three  generals  and  colonels,  wonder- 
fully agitated.  As  commander-in-chief, 
the  governor  bawled  conflicting  orders 
which  exploded  without  effect.  Into  this 
bedlam  strolled  the  seven  marines,  joc- 
ular, unruffled,  asking  no  odds  of  destiny. 
They  regarded  the  situation  as  theirs  to 
control.  The  corpulent  governor  sub- 
sided when  Dennis  O'Kane  slapped  him 
on  the  back  and  smoothly  exclaimed: 

"At  your  service,  my  dear  man;  and 
will  you  kindly  inform  the  army  that  I 
am  to  be  chief  of  staff,  likewise  the  main 
works,  when  the  rumpus  begins?  Put 
them  wise,  if  you  please." 

The  governor  beamed  ineffable  grati- 
tude, for  his  martial  spirit  burned  dim. 
He  was  like  an  immense  tallow  candle 
with  a  precious  small  wick.  Yes,  by  the 
blood  and  bones  of  ten  thousand  saints, 
his  soldiers  would  follow  the  seven  Yan- 
kee marines  to  death  and  beyond.  He, 
the  governor,  would  proclaim  it  at  once. 

Dennis  O'Kane  inspected  the  Haitien 
heroes  and  concealed  his  doubts.  They 
carried  rifles  and  there  was  ammunition 
in  abundance.  Otherwise  he  had  been 
given  command  of  so  many  sable  scare- 
crows who  could  neither  drill  nor  shoot. 
Without  delay  they  were  herded  toward 
the  chosen  fine  of  defense  and  set  to  dig- 
ging trenches  while  Corporal  Jones  and 


a  provost  guard  swept  the  town  for  civil- 
ians and  shovels.  It  was  early  afternoon 
when  the  word  came  that  the  ferocious 
LeComte  with  a  long  column  of  men  had 
crossed  the  last  ridge  which  barred  him 
from  the  valley  and  was  moving  rapidly 
to  enter  Soulouque  by  night. 

"  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  Sergeant 
Cassius  Logan,  of  Santiago  and  the  Phil- 
ippines ?  "  said  Dennis  O'Kane.  "  He  that 
had  the  scars  of  battle  on  him  and  five 
enlistments  in  a  regiment  that  has  always 
stood  the  gaff.  My  hunch  was  wrong.  I 
thought  we  would  see  him  again." 

"He  might  have  stayed  to  help  us  han- 
dle these  chocolate  drops,"  grumbled 
Jones.  "They  would  listen  to  him.  They 
roll  their  eyes  and  make  funny  noises  at 
me.  A  wise  old-timer,  that  Logan,  and 
maybe  he  was  a  counterfeit  trooper  at 
that,  but  he  sure  had  the  marks." 

That  the  two  hundred  native  soldiers 
should  display  obedience  and  fidelity  in 
this  crisis  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  bold 
marines.  It  was  a  tribute  to  the  well- 
known  quality  of  Anglo-Saxon  leader- 
ship, to  the  example  set  by  the  dominant 
race.  It  became  apparent,  however,  as 
the  afternoon  wore  on,  that  they  were 
losing  enthusiasm  for  the  task  in  hand. 
They  dropped  the  shovels,  and  argued 
among  themselves,  paying  no  heed  to  the 
curses  of  Dennis  and  his  comrades.  The 
governor  harangued  them,  but  the  re- 
sult was  unfortunate.  His  beloved  infan- 
try yelled  derisively  and  bombarded  him 
with  i^pe  bananas.  Mutiny  w^as  ram- 
pant. 

"There's  seven  of  us,  but  we  cannot 
whip  the  rebels  and  subdue  our  own  army 
at  one  and  the  same  time,"  sighed  Cor- 
poral O'Kane.  "  'Tis  entirely  too  much 
to  expect.  What  touched  'em  off,  I  won- 
der? Perhaps  they  have  no  taste  for 
this  trench  warfare  somewhere  in  Haiti. 
They  are  more  used  to  scrimmagin'  in 
the  jungle." 

It  was  futile  to  threaten.  The  marines 
were  unhappy  spectators  while  the  ne- 
groes wrangled  and,  at  length,  came  to 
some  sort  of  common  agreement.  Grasp- 
ing their  rifles,  they  began  to  scramble 
from  the  trenches.  Instead  of  returning 
to  the  town,  they  flitted  along  the  paths 
which  led  into  the  lush  valley,  straight  in 
the  direction  of  the  approaching  enemy. 
For   a   few   minutes    their   dingy   linen 
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breeches  and  straw  hats  flickered  among 
the  trees,  and  then  the  army  of  General 
Dennis  O'Kane  had  vanished  to  a  man. 
Meanwhile,  the  governor  had  retreated 
to  the  palace,  as  if  the  episode  were  too 
painful  for  him  to  contemplate. 

It  was  also  too  much  for  the  dauntless 
seven.  They  sat  in  a  row  upon  a  mound 
of  freshly  excavated  sand  and  passed  the 
canteen  of  rum  and  water,  staring  mourn- 
fully into  space.  Quite  obviously  the 
wretched  two  hundred  had  deserted  to 
join  the  rebels. 

Dennis  O'Kane  was  never  one  to  brood 
over  misfortune.  The  shift  of  circum- 
stances had  dazed  him,  but  it  could  not 
alter  the  decision.  A  burly  private  named 
Kenerson  slid  from  the  mound  and  me- 
thodically counted  his  cartridge-clips  be- 
fore he  said,  thinking  aloud: 

"Well,  by  God,  this  is  a  comical  mess 
for  me  to  be  in — a  sign-painter  that  en- 
listed because  he  w^as  out  of  a  job." 

There  was  not  much  comment  as  they 
took  position  at  regular  intervals  in  a 
trench  and  watched  the  wide  clearing  in 
front  of  them  while  the  shadows  darkened 
the  green  valley.  From  the  town  came  a 
curiously  sustained  sound  of  many  voices 
pitched  shrill  with  fear  as  the  population 
streamed  in  flight  toward  the  coastwise 
trails.  The  performance  was  to  lack  even 
an  audience.  The  rebels  had  no  need 
of  caution  now  that  the  city  had  been 
betrayed  by  its  own  troops.  The  final  ad- 
vance w^as  to  be  no  more  than  a  prome- 
nade. The  seven  marines  were  an  incon- 
sequential detail.  Doubtless,  they  had 
already  fled  by  sea. 

With  the  dogged  patience  which  disci- 
pline imparts,  Corporal  O'Kane  and  his 
men  waited  until  twilight  purpled  the 
heights.  Then,  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
tangled  growth,  the  black  brigands  of  the 
infamous  LeComte  came  sifting  through 
in  careless  disorder,  racing  to  find  the 
women  and  the  w4ne-shops  of  Soulouque. 
They  descried  the  long  mound  of  sand 
which  stretched  like  a  yellow  snake  across 
their  path,  and  the  headlong  sprint  was 
checked.  While  they  wavered  in  dumb 
uncertainty,  the  seven  rifles  raked  them 
with  bullets  which  were  not  sent  at  ran- 
dom. The  dead  lay  sprawled  where  they 
fell,  and  the  others,  taking  cover,  wildly 
returned  the  fire.  It  w^as  the  last  stand 
of  a  few  trained  men  against  a  mob. 


When  a  gorgeous  moon  flooded  the 
dusk  with  silver,  the  rebel  fusillades  still 
echoed  from  the  lofty  walls  of  the  valley. 
Six  rifles  answered  them.  Private  Ken- 
erson, the  sign-painter  out  of  a  job,  had 
finished  his  enlistment,  and  a  hole  in  the 
forehead  was  his  certificate  of  honorable 
discharge.  Pausing  to  reload.  Corporal 
O'Kane  exclaimed,  with  a  weary  smile: 

"To  think  of  our  holding  them  off  like 
this  !  'Tis  snappy  work,  boys,  and  marks- 
manship that  'Buck'  McGrath  himself 
could  not  grumble  at.  Will  they  try  to 
rush  us,  Jonesy?" 

"I  guess  so — as  soon  as  we  go  shy  of 
ammunition.  Suicide  don't  seem  to  ap- 
peal to  'em  just  at  present." 

"I've  noticed  a  decent  regard  for  their 
ow^n  skins  amongst  these  heathen,"  said 
Dennis,  "but  they  expect  to  get  us.  You 
will  see  them  divide  before  long  and  flank 
us  by  way  of  the  beach.  'Tis  a  long,  stiff 
climb  for  them,  and  the  finish  will  be  due 
about  daylight." 

The  prediction  w^as  shrewdly  reasoned. 
A  little  later  the  attack  dwindled  to  an 
occasional  pot-shot,  and  camp-fires  twin- 
kled in  the  dense  leafage.  The  marines 
rolled  cigarettes  and  bandaged  a  grazed 
scalp,  a  flesh  wound  in  the  neck,  a 
smashed  finger.  The  line  of  retreat  to  the 
harbor  and  possibly  a  small  boat  of  some 
kind  was  still  open,  but  no  one  men- 
tioned it.  For  men  who  were  to  be  wiped 
out  at  dawn,  their  behavior  was  matter- 
of-fact. 

Through  the  interminable  night  they 
stood  guard  or  slept  by  snatches..  When 
the  eastern  sky  brightened,  instead  of  the 
concerted  assault,  impossible  to  stem, 
there  came  to  their  ears  a  sudden,  terrific 
clamor  of  fighting  in  the  valley.  Aston- 
ished, they  gazed  and  listened.  It  was 
the  noise  of  a  bloody  melee,  hand-to- 
hand,  with  the  pistol,  the  butt,  the  ma- 
chete. Something  disastrous  had  hap- 
pened to  the  rebel  army.  Whatever  it 
was  so  interested  the  six  marines  that 
they  concluded  to  take  part.  Forsak- 
ing the  trench,  they  were  traversing  the 
cleared  field  when  fugitives  came  bolting 
out  of  the  jungle,  shedding  weapons  and 
yelling  for  mercy.  Corporal  Jones  winged 
one  of  them,  but  Dennis  ordered  his  squad 
to  cease  firing. 

"Easy,  boys,  for  we  will  gather  in  the 
prisoners  and  bag  the  whole  outfit.    The 
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beggars  are  scared  out  of  their  wits.  'Tis 
a  rout  and  a  slaughter." 

Soon  a  dandified  httle  man  in  white 
uniform  popped  into  this  extraordinary 
picture.  He  was  astride  a  mule  which  he 
madly  whacked  with  a  sabre.  The  boy- 
ish private  who  had  pined  for  excitement 
made  for  him  with  a  whoop  of  joy  as  a 
prize  of  war.  Yanking  him  from  the  sad- 
dle, they  went  to  the  ground  together, 
and  it  presently  appeared  that  the  jubi- 
lant marine  was  seated  upon  the  stomach 
of  none  other  than  the  terrible  General 
LeComte  himself,  who  displayed  profound 
gratitude  for  this  safe  deliverance. 

On  the  heels  of  the  runaway  army 
swept  the  vanguard  of  the  victors,  whom 
Dennis  recognized  as  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment force  which  had  so  shamelessly 
deserted  him.  They  were  hacking  and 
shooting  like  so  many  devils.  The  mysti- 
fied marines  moved  aside  until  the  savage 
whirlwind  had  passed  with  a  wreckage  of 
slain  in  its  wake.  Fortune  had  vouch- 
safed that  they  should  not  have  to  play  the 
game  to  the  bitter  end,  and  it  was  sweet 
to  be  alive  in  the  cool  of  the  morning. 

Advancing  warily,  they  came  to  the 
rebel  camp,  where  a  litter  of  dead  and 
wounded  among  the  embers  was  evidence 
of  an  onslaught  unforeseen. 

''As  a  daffy  conundrum,  I  pass  it  up," 
observed  Dennis  O'Kane.  ''It  gets  by 
me  entirely.  Who  ever  saw  niggers  wade 
in  like  that,  and  who  put  the  tabasco 
into  'em  ?  They  quit  us  to  hook  up  with 
these  outlaws,  and  then,  holy  Moses,  they 
turned  and  cleaned  up  the  lot." 

Corporal  Jones  was  rummaging  in  the 
undergrowth  when  he  stumbled  over  a 
rumpled  body  which  reclined  against  a 
log.  It  was  clad  in  khaki  splotched  with 
fresh  stains.  With  a  loud  ejaculation  the 
marine  gazed  down  at  the  lean,  dark  fea- 
tures of  Sergeant  Cassius  Logan.  He 
was  breathing  and  tried  to  murmur  some- 
thing when  the  others  surrounded  him, 
their  faces  reflecting  blank  incredulity. 
They  could  not  understand,  but  the  in- 
stant task  was  to  bathe  and  bind  his 
hurts  and  carry  him  into  Soulouque  on  a 
litter  of  boughs. 

When  tRey  laboriously  drew  near  the 

governor's  palace  the  returning  populace 

was  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  military 

band.     From  the  piazza  the  benevolent 
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ruler  sonorously  congratulated  his  troops, 
whose  love  for  him  and  the  republic  had 
impelled  them  to  repent  of  their  deser- 
tion and  display  an  allegiance  magnifi- 
cent, immortal.  They  had  saved  a  city 
and  crushed  a  rebellion.  The  unspeak- 
able General  LeComte  would  be  sen- 
tenced and  shot  immediately. 

The  celebration  somehow  overlooked 
the  six  marines  who  had  held  the  trench. 
They  found  a  room  for  Cassius  Logan, 
and  the  verdict  of  the  Haitien  army  sur- 
geon was  slightly  hopeful.  Several  hours 
later  he  seemed  anxious  to  talk  with  Den- 
nis O'Kane,  who  leaned  over  the  cot  to 
catch  the  plaintive  whispering. 

"We  sure  Ht  on  'em  all  spraddled  out, 
suh,  an'  there  was  nothin'  to  it  a-tall. 
Jes'  pranced  through  them  wuthless  reb- 
els like  a  cake-walk.  They  wa'n't  look- 
in'  for  no  such  surprise-party." 

''You  laid  low  and  let  us  think  you  had 
a  yellow  streak?"  eagerly  queried  the 
corporal  of  marines.  "  But  what  changed 
the  minds  of  the  two  hundred  tarriers 
that  jumped  the  job,  and  was  it  you  that 
switched  them  again?" 

Sergeant  Logan  closed  his  eyes,  ut- 
tered the  ghost  of  a  chuckle,  and  eva- 
sively replied: 

"  Maybe  I  kind  o'  persuaded  an'  coaxed 
'em.  You  see,  it  was  this-a-way.  These 
yere  government  soldiers  was  ordered  to 
march  'round  in  th'  rear  an'  smear  you- 
all  plumb  off  the  map.  I  met  'em  after 
they  started  out  an'  sort  o'  converted 
'em.  Right  about  an'  go  to  it,  says  I,  an' 
we'll  make  them  rebels  mighty  hard  to 
find.  Believe  me,  suh,  I  never  led  men  in 
th'  old  regiment  that  fought  so  desperate 
as  them  two  hundred  Haitien  niggers." 

Dennis  was  silent  for  some  time.  The 
exertion  of  speech  tired  the  sorely  bat- 
tered trooper,  but  he  w^as  anxious  to  pro- 
long the  interview.  His  explanation 
failed  to  enlighten.  It  left  matters  very 
much  in  a  fog  of  conjecture.  Some  other 
motive  than  wordy  persuasion  must  have 
swayed  the  two  hundred  to  follow  this 
elderly  American  negro  in  a  reckless 
charge  against  a  much  larger  force.  By 
way  of  a  cheering  diversion,  the  corporal 
suggested: 

"  'Tis  our  wish  to  be  on  our  way,  but 
we  will  not  leave  you  on  your  back,  ser- 
geant.   You  belong  to  us,  and  the  best  is 
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none  too 'good.  I  will  see  to  it  that  you 
get  to  the  United  States  as  soon  as  the 
doctor  man  lets  me  pry  you  loose." 

This  pledge  of  devotion  failed  to  com- 
fort Cassius  Logan.  The  intonations 
were  unaccountably  sad  as  he  muttered: 

"I  dunno  but  what  I'll  give  up  th'  no- 
tion of  goin'  back  home." 

"  Nonsense,"  cried  Dennis,  "  You  with 
two  thousand  dollars  gold  in  the  toe  of  a 
sock?" 

"A  powerful  sight  of  money,  yes,  suh — 
plenty  to  keep  me  shet  o'  the  poor-house, 
bu-but  I  lost  it  las'  night." 

''Robbed,  do  you  mean?" 

''Well,  I  wa'n't  really  robbed,  but  I  jes' 
ain't  got  it." 

Just  then  Corporal  Jones  tiptoed  in  for 
news  of  the  patient  and  casually  in- 
formed Dennis: 

"There  must  have  been  a  juicy  war 
chest  in  that  rebel  camp.  They  beat  us 
to  the  plunder.  These  darky  soldiers 
were  flat  broke  and  begging  for  grub  yes- 
terday. Now  they're  squanderin'  coin 
all  over  the  place.  They  are  some  spend- 
ers, take  it  from  me." 

Dennis  O'Kane  glanced  at  the  w^ounded 
man  on  the  cot  and  his  quick  perception 
fathomed  the  secret.  Without  a  word  he 
gripped  the  hand  of  Sergeant  Logan,  who 
comprehended,  and  exclaimed  no  more 
than  audibly: 

"  I  'lowed  to  keep  it  to  mahself .  Airin' 
troubles  never  did  make  no  hit  with  me. 
The  governor's  soldiers  hadn't  had  no  pay 
in  months,  nary  a  cent,  an'  so  they  quit 
you-all  to  jine  th'  rebels.  I  figgered  it 
out,  an'  I  couldn't  see  no  other  way  to 
save  yo'  bacon." 

"Ten  dollars  a  head.  Two  hundred  of 
the  murderin'  sculpins,"  meditated  Den- 


nis. "  They  certainly  did  earn  the  money. 
But  look  where  it  leaves  you !  Crippled 
up  and  busted,  your  pockets  empty,  and 
nowhere  to  go.  I'm  damn  sorry  you 
didn't  let  us  pay  for  our  own  foolishness." 

"That  was  what  worried  me  when  we 
was  discussin'  things  in  the  restaurant 
yestiddy,"  was  the  troubled  response.  "  I 
knowed  I'd  have  to  do  it,  but  I  reckon 
I  got  cold  feet — studyin'  over  mah  two 
thousand  dollars  an'  what  it  meant  to  an 
old  man  bound  back  home.  Of  cou'se  I 
wa'n't  hesitatin'  about  bein'  shot  up." 

"  But  you  came  through  with  bells  on," 
was  the  fervent  eulogy  of  Corporal  Jones. 
"  Wow !  Were  there  any  more  like  you  in 
the  old  Tenth  Cavalry?" 

Three  days  after  this  a  gunboat  flying 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  wandered  into  the 
harbor  of  Soulouque  in  search  of  seven 
marines  who  had  been  blown  to  sea  by 
the  tail  of  a  hurricane.  Six  of  them  met 
the  commander  on  the  beach  and  es- 
corted him  toward  the  shabby  frame 
building  which  the  governor  called  his 
palace.  With  lively  interest  he  took  note 
of  their  bandages  and  listened  to  the 
curtly  formal  report  of  Corporal  Dennis 
O'Kane,  in  charge  of  the  detail. 

"  Injured  in  the  line  of  duty,  sir.  Pri- 
vate Kenerson  killed  in  action  while  de- 
fendin'  a  town  held  and  occupied  by  the 
Haitien  Government.  We  were  under- 
studies, if  you  please.  The  job  w^as  done 
by  Sergeant  Cassius  Shoemaker  Logan, 
of  the  regular  army,  recalled  to  active 
service." 

"And  who  the  deuce  is  he  and  where 
can  I  find  him?"  demanded  the  naval 
officer. 

"He  died  last  night,  sir,  and  we  buried 
him  an  hour  ago  with  the  honors  of  war." 
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N  the  present  war  20  per 
cent  of  the  casualties  are 
ascribed  to  "shell  shock," 
a  new  condition  never 
observed  in  any  previous 
war.  One  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  men  are  in  hospitals  in 
England,  and  sixty  thousand  in  Canada, 
suffering  from  this  malady,  and  as  many 
have  been  reported  from  both  France  and 
Germany.  Now  our  own  soldiers  are 
returning  from  the  front,  victims  of  this 
disease. 

To  what  is  it  due  ?  How  does  it  mani- 
fest itself  ?  What  are  its  underlying  con- 
ditions? Are  there  any  remedies  ?  These 
are  the  questions  which  are  of  interest  to 
layman  and  physician  alike. 

Modern  warfare  subjects  the  soldier  to 
a  form  of  emotional  strain  previously  un- 
known. In  former  wars  there  has  been 
an  equal  degree  of  hardship,  an  equal  risk 
of  danger  to  life.  In  this  war  there  has 
developed  a  peculiarly  exhausting  and 
long-continued  nervous  stress  due  to 
trench  life  and  trench  fighting,  and  to 
novel  methods  of  warfare.  It  has  been 
recognized  by  every  one  that  anxiety  and 
care,  distress  of  mind  or  conscience,  and 
grief  are  potent  factors  in  impairing  health 
and  causing  a  nervous  breakdown.  But 
these  have  been  regarded  as  temporary 
conditions  which  time  can  remove.  In 
this  war  the  emotional  strain  is  continu- 
ous, there  is  no  intermission.  It  keeps  up 
night  and  day  for  months. 

After  the  sudden  wrench  of  leaving 
home  and  family,  and  after  months  of  ac- 
tive training,  trying  months  with  much 
discomfort  and  annoyance,  the  soldier  is 
sent  to  the  front. 

In  the  reserve  trenches  he  hears  of  the 
barbarity  of  war  and  he  sees  the  exhaust- 
ed and  the  wounded  come  back  from  the 
advanced  lines,  weary  or  suffering.  His 
sympathy  is  aroused,  together  with  a 
dread  of  what  is  to  come.     Then  he  him- 


self goes  on  to  the  outer  trench,  and  he 
stands  for  hours  on  the  watch  in  wet  and 
in  mud,  in  the  midst  of  terrific  noise,  in 
constant  danger,  with  shells  bursting 
about  him,  his  comrades  falling,  or  blown 
to  pieces,  or  buried  alive.  There  is  no 
sleep;  meals — such  as  they  are — are 
snatched  in  the  intervals  of  fighting.  All 
is  confusion,  constant  vigilance,  and  there 
is  no  rest. 

Here  is  a  description  of  these  conditions 
given  by  a  soldier: 

"The  shelling  all  day  was  awful.  Be- 
fore I  had  been  in  the  trench  three  min- 
utes, a  bit  of  shrapnel  made  a  clean  cut 
in  my  breeches,  only  scratching  the  skin. 
The  sights  were  awful,  dead  men  all  over 
the  place,  some  half  buried  by  shells. 
The  ground  and  trenches  had  all  been 
flattened  out  by  our  artillery  fire,  so  there 
was  hardly  any  shelter.  I  told  the  men 
to  scratch  themselves  in  with  their  in- 
trenching tools,  but  it  was  simply  a  case 
of  looking  death  in  the  face  and  waiting 
to  be  hit.  Never  for  a  moment  did  I  ex- 
pect to  get  out  alive,  as  the  shrapnel  rat- 
tled all  day  long  on  my  helmet,  and  of 
course  the  Boche  might  have  counter- 
attacked at  any  time.  Many  men  got 
buried  and  had  to  be  dug  out.  It  was 
dreadful  to  see  men's  nerves  give  way, 
and  a  man  of  forty  whimpering  hke  a 
child  and  crying  his  soul  out.  Very  catch- 
ing this  disease,  too,  so  I  had  to  send  him 
back.  I  never  got  into  a  worse  hell  than 
I  did  that  day,  and  of  course  the  sights 
next  one  made  eating  impossible.  When 
night  came  nerves  got  even  worse,  and 
there  was  hardly  a  man  who  was  not  shiv- 
ering like  a  leaf.  That  day  and  night  was 
a  nightmare.  It  is  the  only  time  I  ever 
felt  the  sweat  of  fear,  but  then  it  dropped 
off  me  in  one  continuous  stream,  so  that 
I  thought  in  the  dark  my  nose  was  bleed- 
ing." 

Abbe  Flynn — the  brave  chaplain  of 
Verdun — said  to  me  that  any  man  who 
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says  he  is  not  afraid  in  the  trenches  hes. 
Fear  is  everywhere,  and  is  constant. 
Anger,  too,  is  excited;  anger  at  the  brutal 
ingenuity  of  a  foe  who  uses  gas  in  its 
varied  dangerous  forms,  who  commits 
needlessly  brutal  acts,  who  violates  every 
rule  of  civilized  warfare,  who  bayonets 
the  wounded  and  tortures  the  dying,  or 
spits  at  the  surgeon  or  nurse  who  is  trying 
to  save  his  life.  Fear  and  anger  combine 
to  keep  the  mind  at  a  pitch  of  excitement, 
when  every  faculty  of  observation  is 
strained  in  the  supreme  effort  of  defense. 
And  thus  hours  and  days  pass,  often  with 
no  opportunity  for  the  natural  relief  to 
emotion  afforded  by  action.  ''Going 
over  the  top"  is  longed  for  in  spite  of  its 
danger,  for  it  is  the  waiting  and  quiet 
watching  which  intensifies  the  strain,  and 
action  affords  relief. 

For  emotion  usually  finds  relief  in  an 
outburst  of  muscular  activity.  The  ani- 
mal which  is  angry  snarls  or  barks  and 
fights  with  every  muscle  called  into  play, 
fear  redoubling  the  effort  at  defense.  A 
marvellous  natural  mechanism,  recently 
discovered,  is  put  in  action  to  aid  him. 
It  has  been  found  that  fear  and  anger  in- 
crease the  force  of  the  heart  and  stimulate 
the  breathing,  flush  the  skin  and  dampen 
it  with  sweat,  excite  the  internal  glands 
which  furnish  sugar  to  the  muscles,  thus 
gi\dng  them  extra  strength  to  act;  and  at 
the  same  time  dry  the  mouth,  suspend 
digestion  and  assimilation,  so  that  no 
blood  is  wasted  in  the  body  when  it  is 
needed  in  the  brain  to  keep  the  senses 
primed  and  the  will  active.  And  thus 
the  muscular  power  is  ready  to  relieve  the 
emotional  tension.  Witness  the  applause 
at  a  pathetic  play,  the  shouts  at  an  excit- 
ing ball  game,  the  instinctive  tension  of 
the  muscles  in  anger,  and  the  relief  of 
tears.  But  if  no  such  relief  is  possible — 
if  the  soldier  waits  for  hours  and  days  un- 
der strain  in  the  trench — listening  but  not 
shooting,  watching  in  silence,  not  daring 
to  speak  or  to  move;  all  this  mechanism, 
set  in  motion  for  purposes  of  activity,  is 
repressed  and  deranges  the  normal  proc- 
esses of  digestion  and  nutrition,  besides 
piling  up  in  the  blood  material  which,  if 
not  used  up  by  action,  must  act  as  a 
poison.  Here,  then,  is  a  physical  cause 
of  shell  shock. 

There  is  another,  a  mental  cause.     In 


a  normal  person  emotions,  even  if  violent, 
are  held  in  check  by  force  of  will,  self- 
control  being  the  highest  power  of  the 
mind.  But  such  restraint  can  only  be 
exerted  for  a  time.  If  the  strain  is  too 
long  the  control  relaxes  and  some  out- 
burst follows.  This  may  show  itself  in 
emotional  lines  like  hysterical  crying  or 
laughter,  or  even  faints  or  convulsions. 
A  peculiar  phenomenon  has  recently  been 
described,  called  the  conversion  of  emo- 
tion, in  which  bizarre  physical  conditions 
(tremors,  convulsive  spasms,  twitching 
limbs,  pain,  even  paralysis  of  senses  or  of 
movement)  appear  as  a  relief  of  the  emo- 
tional strain;  and  these  may  remain  long 
after  the  strain  relaxes,  or,  even  if  tran- 
sient, be  revived  when  the  emotion  recurs 
in  memory.  Such  states  are  called  sub- 
conscious, and  are  not  under  the  control 
of  the  will,  and  cannot  be  arrested  by  any 
voluntary  effort. 

They  may  be  likened  to  an  electrical 
phenomenon  familiar  to  every  one.  An 
electric  current  passing  in  one  wire  in- 
duces in  an  adjacent  wire  a  secondary 
magnetic  current,  even  though  the  wires 
do  not  touch,  and  that  secondary  current 
may  produce  effects,  ring  a  bell,  set  a  sig- 
nal, start  a  machine,  which  is  not  in  con- 
nection with  the  primary  current  at  all. 
In  the  same  way  the  emotion  may  be  con- 
verted into  some  physical  effect,  wholly 
subconscious  and  foreign  to  the  exciting 
cause.  Only  by  some  method  of  reach- 
ing the  subconscious — such  as  hypnotism 
or  persuasion  by  a  person  of  firm  will  and 
strong  personality, — can  the  effects  of  the 
original  emotion  be  counteracted.  Here, 
then,  is  a  psychical  origin  of  many  of  the 
manifestations  of  shell  shock.  The  men- 
tal cause  may  be  just  as  important  as  the 
physical  cause. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  phys- 
ical and  mental  conditions,  never  before 
observed,  develop  as  a  result  of  this  emo- 
tional strain.  These  are  the  conditions 
which  are  indicated  by  the  term  ''shell 
shock." 

The  way  in  which  shell  shock  manifests 
itself  varies  greatly  in  different  individ- 
uals, so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a 
description  which  covers  every  case. 

Sometimes  these  symptoms  are  chiefly 
mental.  The  man  suddenly  loses  his 
courage,  breaks  into  a  cold  sweat,  and 
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cannot  think  or  act.  He  becomes  dazed, 
does  not  obey  orders,  feels  sleepy,  and 
then  in  a  semiconscious  condition  wanders 
off,  not  knowing  where  he  is.  If  ques- 
tioned he  can  give  no  account  of  himself, 
does  not  know  his  name  or  his  regiment, 
has  no  memory  of  the  past;  and  when 
taken  back  to  a  hospital  does  not  remem- 
ber any  of  the  past  events  of  his  life. 
Shown  pictures  of  his  family  or  letters 
from  his  wife,  he  does  not  recognize  them, 
and  thus  for  weeks  he  may  remain  in  this 
state  of  double  consciousness — as  it  is 
called — or  amnesia,  incapable  of  any  men- 
tal or  physical  activity.  Such  cases — not 
unknown  in  civil  life,  but  exceedingly  rare 
— are  very  common  among  these  shell- 
shock  patients,  and  may  last  for  months 
after  they  have  been  sent  home. 

Sometimes  the  mental  state  is  not  one 
of  obscured  consciousness  but  rather  of 
excitement.  The  mind  is  continually  on 
the  qui  vive  for  sights  and  sounds.  The 
man  starts  and  runs  automatically  at  any 
noise,  jumps  or  twitches  like  one  with  St. 
Vitus's  dance,  or  trembles  like  one  with 
shaking  palsy.  Such  a  man  cannot 
sleep,  or,  if  he  does,  wakes  suddenly  with 
dreams  or  visions  of  horrid  sights  and 
sounds — starts  up  in  a  tremble,  with  every 
sign  of  intense  alarm,  and  in  a  semi-con- 
scious state  fights  all  who  try  to  calm  or 
restrain  him.  He  may  have  vivid  hallu- 
cinations, seeing  the  sights  of  trench  or 
battle  just  as  if  they  were  going  on  about 
him,  and  manifesting  all  the  emotional 
effects  which  these  sights  would  ordinarily 
awaken.  A  Canadian  who  had  suffered 
thus,  and  had  apparently  recovered,  was 
standing  on  City  Hall  steps  at  a  recent 
parade  when  an  automobile  tire  suddenly 
burst  with  a  sound  like  a  gun.  He  imme- 
diately lost  all  control  of  himself — ran 
shouting  through  the  crowd — fought  the 
police  who  tried  to  restrain  him — was  in 
a  state  of  intense  excitement  which  could 
not  be  quieted,  trembled  like  a  leaf,  and 
panted  as  if  exhausted,  and  not  for  four 
hours  did  he  come  back  to  his  normal 
state  of  mind — and  then  he  had  no  mem- 
ory of  what  had  occurred. 

Sometimes  a  mental  torpor  comes  over 
a  m.an,  and  he  sinks  into  a  state  of  indif- 
ference and  depression.  He  wants  to  be 
alone,  he  will  not  speak  or  read  or  make 
any  effort,  and  he  resists  all  efforts  to 


arouse  or  interest  or  treat  him.  But  he 
does  not  sleep,  or,  if  he  does,  he  wakes  in 
a  fit  of  terror,  sobbing  like  a  child. 

These  fits  of  terror  are  very  common  in 
both  the  mental  and  the  physical  cases. 
They  come  on  suddenly,  rendering  the 
man  incapable  of  motion  or  gesture  or 
speech,  with  an  agonized  expression  of 
fear  in  the  face,  rapid  respiration  and  ir- 
regular heart,  in  a  cold  sweat;  and  then 
as  suddenly  abate,  leaving  the  man  quiet 
but  exhausted.  This  is  not  a  manifesta- 
tion of  cowardice,  for  a  coward  preserves 
his  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  tries 
to  escape  or  to  protect  himself,  and  does 
not  recover  his  equanimity  till  he  is  safe. 
In  shell-shock  terror  there  is  a  complete 
mental  paralysis,  with  no  attempt  at 
safety.  A  coward  is  always  a  coward, 
while  these  fits  of  terror  occur  in  men  who 
have  shown  great  bravery,  and  have  been 
decorated  for  heroism;  and  when  they 
pass  off  the  man  is  himself  again. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  when 
these  patients  were  sent  back  to  England 
they  were  at  first  assigned  to  lunatic 
asylums  until  these  were  filled.  Later  on 
it  became  evident  that  this  was  no  true 
form  of  insanity,  and  then  they  were 
transferred  to  more  suitable  surroundings. 

In  other  cases  the  symptoms  are  physi- 
cal and  not  mental.  A  sudden  loss  of 
power,  either  of  speech,  or  of  movement 
in  one  arm  or  leg,  or  in  all  the  extremities, 
has  been  frequently  observed.  The  man 
remains  paralyzed,  yet  it  is  evident  that 
this  form  of  paralysis  is  not  of  the  kind 
seen  in  ordinary  disease — it  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  a  withering  of  the  muscles  or  by 
changes  in  their  electrical  reaction.  It  is 
often  accompanied  by  queer  distortions 
of  hands  or  feet,  or  abnormal  attitudes. 
Efforts  at  walking  result  in  an  odd  kind  of 
stagger  or  a  series  of  falls.  The  legs  are 
dragged  along  as  if  hampered  by  heavy 
weights.  Or  the  body  is  bent  as  is  the 
custom  in  walking  in  the  trenches,  and 
cannot  be  straightened  up. 

In  many  cases  sudden  blindness  has  oc- 
curred and  persisted  for  weeks.  In  others 
deafness  with  or  without  dumbness,  has 
followed  the  shock.  In  the  former  horrid 
visions  occur  in  spite  of  apparent  blind- 
ness. In  the  latter,  loud  noises,  explo- 
sions, the  roar  of  cannon,  the  whiz  and 
bursting    of    shells,    the   groans    of    the 
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wounded  and  dying  are  heard  in  spite  of 
the  deafness  to  ordinary  sounds. 

In  all  these  conditions  recovery  is  slow, 
and,  even  when  complete,  the  symptoms 
may  suddenly  recur  under  any  emotional 
shock.  Thus  during  Zeppelin  raids  on 
London  many  relapses  occurred  in  the 
hospitals  among  patients  ready  to  go 
home  well.  It  is  rarely  possible  for  these 
soldiers  to  return  to  service,  for  they  suc- 
cumb again  on  being  exposed  to  the  same 
conditions  w^hich  caused  the  original  at- 
tack. 

How  are  these  symptoms  to  be  ex- 
plained ? 

In  a  number  of  fatal  cases  recorded  by 
F.  W.  Mott,  small  hemorrhages,  micro- 
scopic in  size,  hundreds  in  number,  have 
been  found  scattered  irregularly  through 
the  brain.  These  destroy  not  only  the 
nerve-cells  but  also  the  nerve-fibres,  which 
carry  the  messages  from  cell  to  cell,  and 
enable  the  processes  of  association  of  ideas 
and  memories  to  go  on  in  the  mind. 
The  mechanism  of  thinking  is  in  this  way 
completely  thrown  out  of  gear.  Such 
little  clots  may  in  time  during  life  be  ab- 
sorbed, like  the  hemorrhage  causing  a 
bruise,  so  that  their  existence  is  not  neces- 
sarily fatal,  and  does  not  permanently 
incapacitate  the  individual. 

In  other  cases  changes  in  the  cells  of  the 
brain  are  produced  which  are  known  to 
follow  continued  emotional  strain  or  long- 
continued  sleeplessness  in  animals.  If  a 
rabbit  is  kept  awake  for  one  hundred 
hours  it  dies  of  exhaustion  in  spite  of 
feeding.  If  a  rat  is  frightened  to  death 
it  shows  the  same  brain  condition  found 
in  the  rabbit.  These  changes  in  brain 
conditions  found  in  the  rabbit  are  charac- 
teristic of  exhaustion.  The  brain  cell, 
like  a  grape,  has  a  skin  and  an  internal 
framework  filled  in  with  gelatinous  ma- 
terial. When  it  is  put  to  work  this  mate- 
rial is  used  up  until  at  last  the  frame- 
work and  skin  are  empty  like  a  dried 
raisin.  If  the  work  ceases  while  a  little 
gelatine  remains,  nature  may  provide  a 
new  supply  through  the  blood,  and  fill  the 
skin  again.  But  if  the  substance  is  all 
used  up  no  regeneration  is  possible.  Now 
under  emotional  strain,  or  sleeplessness, 
or  exhaustion  the  same  changes  occur  that 
we  see  after  work,  and  hence  we  believe 
that  as  a  basis  of  shell  shock  in  some  cases 


there  is  a  state  of  disintegration  in  the 
brain  cells  of  greater  or  less  degree. 

There  is  still  another  explanation  which 
happily  apphes  to  very  many  of  the  cases. 
If  one  receives  a  sudden  blow  upon  the 
head,  a  state  known  as  concussion  results, 
in  which  for  a  time  all  the  faculties  are 
suspended.  But  later  on  they  return  and 
the  effect  passes  off.  It  seems  as  if  fear 
could  cause  a  sort  of  mental  concussion. 
Now  if  one  regards  mental  activity  as  de- 
pendent on  the  flow  of  thought,  or  the 
play  of  consciousness,  along  the  thousands 
of  nerve-fibres  within  the  brain,  and  if 
mental  shock  suspends  for  a  time  the 
passage  of  those  nerve-impulses,  we  can 
readily  imagine  a  suspension  of  nerve 
action  which  is  temporary  and  not  due  to 
actual  disease.  Many  regard  these  nerve- 
impulses  as  electrical  in  nature,  and  we 
may  imagine  a  grounding  of  the  nerves  or 
an  arrest  of  conductivity  such  as  puts  our 
telephones  out  in  a  thunder-storm.  Then 
orderly  thought,  clear  conscious  percep- 
tion, voluntary  activity  may  be  suspend- 
ed for  a  time — but  return  when  the  storm 
is  over.  These  are  analogies  only,  but 
they  help  one  to  picture  the  state  of  the 
mind  and  of  the  brain  in  shell  shock. 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that 
sudden  changes  in  atmospheric  pressure 
produce  startling  effects  upon  the  nervous 
system  through  the  blood.  Just  as  the 
removal  of  the  cork  from  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne sets  free  bubbles  of  gas  in  the  fluid, 
so  the  sudden  removal  of  atmospheric 
pressure  from  the  body  sets  free  bubbles 
of  gas  in  the  blood;  and  these,  by  acting 
as  plugs  in  the  finer  vessels,  cut  off  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  from  the  blood 
supply,  and  thus  derange  their  action. 
Now  it  has  been  shown  that  the  explosion 
of  large  shells  causes  an  atmospheric  pres- 
sure of  ten  tons  to  the  square  yard  on 
bodies  within  fifty  feet,  and  this  is  suc- 
ceeded at  once  by  a  corresponding  de- 
crease of  pressure.  Thus  the  secondary 
effect  of  the  explosion  of  a  shell  is  to  cause 
gases  to  form  in  the  blood  which  may 
paralyze  or  even  kill.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation of  deaths  in  the  trenches  with- 
out evidence  of  external  injury,  and  is  also 
accepted  as  the  underlying  cause  of  some 
cases  of  shell  shock. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  explo- 
sion of  a  TNT  shell  sets  free  a  large 
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amount  of  carbon  monoxide  which  when 
inhaled  produces  poisoning  similar  to  that 
'  caused  by  illuminating  gas.  This  renders 
a  person  unconscious  for  a  time  and  then 
causes  sensory  and  motor  paralysis  of  long 
duration  quite  like  the  paralysis  seen  in 
shell  shock. 

The  underlying  conditions  therefore  are 
not  always  the  same.  There  may  be  ac- 
tual damage;  there  may  be  exhaustion 
and  disintegration;  there  may  be  merely 
a  temporary  suspension  of  brain  activity. 
The  final  result  will  vary  in  accordance 
with  these  various  conditions,  and  these 
conditions  will,  therefore,  determine  the 
different  lines  of  treatment. 

Fortunately,  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
cases  recovery  from  shell  shock  is  to  be 
looked  for.  In  some  complete  rest,  relief 
from  anxiety,  the  assurance  that  return 
to  fighting  is  impossible,  happy  surround- 
ings, diversion,  occupation,  and  good  nu- 
trition are  the  chief  remedies.  In  others 
a  process  of  encouragement  to  stimulate 
the  will  and  to  urge  self-control  is  needed. 
The  mind  must  be  trained  to  control  the 
muscles.  The  will  must  be  forced  to  stop 
the  spasm.  The  man  must  be  taught  to 
walk,  or  to  do  some  easy  work;  to  acquire 
a  trade  or  take  up  some  handicraft  which 
will  keep  his  mind  busy,  his  attention 
fixed,  and  his  emotions  quiet.  Re-educa- 
tion is  the  means  of  restoring  to  health 


many  of  the  victims  of  shell  shock.  And 
to-day  in  England  and  in  Canada  hun- 
dreds of  devoted  patriotic  women  are 
laboring  in  the  hospitals  with  these  men, 
teaching,  encouraging,  stimulating  them 
to  resume  a  normal  activity.  In  a  few 
cases,  those  in  which  the  shock  has  caused 
only  a  temporary  arrest  of  mental  action, 
or  those  where  the  secondary  subcon- 
scious effects  already  described  have  been 
manifest,  hypnotism  has  been  successful. 
In  all  cases  the  mental  suggestion  of  con- 
stant hope  of  recovery  is  very  important 
— hence  the  necessity  of  treating  these 
patients  in  special  hospitals — not  among 
surgical  cases  where  they  may  not  be  un- 
derstood, and  may  be  ridiculed  because 
of  these  odd  symptoms,  but  in  places 
where  every  means — electrical,  hydro- 
pathic, educational^s  applied  with  skill 
and  sympathy.  It  is  not  wise  to  send 
them  home  to  anxious  relatives,  where  a 
recounting  or  exaggeration  of  symptoms 
only  excites  interest,  and  where  there  is 
little  stimulus  to  recovery. 

Shell  shock  must  be  treated  by  those 
who  are  specially  interested,  and  specially 
fitted  by  previous  training  to  handle  the 
mental  and  physical  conditions  which  are 
so  multiform  and  so  perplexing.  And  in 
every  case  the  concurrence  of  the  patient 
must  be  secured — for  the  will  to  recover, 
like  the  will  to  win,  is  half  the  battle. 


FOR    ENGLAND 

By  Juliet  Whiton 


I  LONGED  to  go  to  England, 

And  walk  across  the  downs, 

I  longed  to  go  to  England 

To  the  little  EngUsh  towns 

Where  all  the  brave  young  English  hearts 

Once  lived,  for  which  they  died: 

I  longed  to  go  to  England, 

I  longed  to  live  in  England, 

I  longed  to  be  of  England 

And  share  her  sorrowing  pride. 


They  lived  so  strong  for  England, 
Those  poets,  grave  and  gay. 
They  died  so  young  for  England — 
They're  dying  every  day — 
The  haunting  music  of  their  songs 
Their  braver  hearts  will  tell. 
Because  they  gave  for  England, 
Because  they  fought  for  England, 
Because  they  died  for  England, 
And  died,  oh,  none  so  well ! 


CRY-BABY 


By  A.  Carter  Goodloe 


H!"  said  the  girl.  She 
stepped  back  quickly  to 
the  piano  and  began  turn- 
ing over  the  music  that  lay 
upon  it.  The  man's  gaze 
followed  her  joyously.  He 
had  a  fine,  clean-cut  face  alight  with  en- 
thusiasm and  happiness. 

"I  knew  you'd  be  interested,"  he 
averred  exuberantly.  He  waited  for  her 
to  speak,  but  she  only  turned  her  head  a 
little  and  smiled — a  brief  and  unsuccessful 
smile — without  lifting  her  eyes. 

''You  see,  you  are*the  best  friend  I've 
got  in  this  place,  and  so,  of  course,  I  had 
to  come  to  you  with  the  news  first.  It's 
all  right,  as  I  told  you — I  ran  over  to 
Washington,  day  before  yesterday — I've 
got  my  commission  and  I'm  off  for  France 
at  once  !  No  waiting  around  through  in- 
terminable weeks  for  me !  It  was  easy 
enough — there's  such  a  howling  need  of 
engineers,  and  it's  no  more  bother  for  me 
to  speak  French  than  English,  and — oh, 
it's  such  wonderful  luck ! "  He  broke  ojff 
and  began  walking  about  the  room  in 
boyish  excitement,  touching  a  book  here 
and  there  on  a  table,  a  vase,  a  work-bag 
with  a  half-knitted  helmet  trailing  from 
it.  Suddenly  he  stopped  and  looked  at 
the  girl's  averted  face. 

"Of  course,  I'm  awfully  sorry  to  leave 
here — especially  to  leave  yon.  You've 
been  a  regular  brick !  The  Lord  knows 
what  I'd  have  done  but  for  you,  when 
business  sent  me  here,  a  stranger,  to  this 
city.  I  expect  I've  bothered  you  a  lot, 
coming  in  at  any  old  time  and  making 
you  sing  to  me  and  walk  and  talk  with 
me,"  he  added  penitently. 

The  girl  smiled  again,  and  then — with 
an  effort — she  lifted  her  eyes. 

"Don't  put  it  that  way  !  I've  enjoyed 
it  all — more — than  I  can  say."  She 
dropped  her  eyes  quickly.  She  didn't 
want  the  man  to  see  the  fear  that  had 
come  into  them. 

He  came  over  to  her  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

"You're  a  wonder,"  he  said  brightly. 


There  was  a  world  of  kindness  in  his  voice 
and  manner.  He  clasped  her  shaking 
hand  firmly  in  his  own  while  he  talked. 
"I  don't  believe  I've  ever  haK  told  you 
what  your  friendship  has  meant  to  me.  I 
lost  both  my  parents  when  I  was  a  little 
chap,  and  I  never  had  any  brothers  and 
sisters.  I  used  to  worry  over  that  a  good 
deal,  but  now,  you  see,  it's  all  for  the 
best.  I  haven't  a  soul  to  bother  about 
me  if  the  Boches  get  me  'over  there,' 
and,  contrariwise,  I  don't  have  to  bother 
about  a  soul  over  here.  They  can  send 
me  up  against  it  as  hard  as  they  want  to." 
He  smiled  whimsically. 

"That's  a  rather  lonely  way  of  looking 
at  things,"  ventured  the  girl  after  an  in- 
stant's silence. 

"It's  the  only  sensible  way,"  retorted 
the  man.  "When  a  man's  got  work  to 
do — real  work — he's  best  off  travelling 
alone." 

"Oh  !  "  said  the  girl  again. 

"You  may  be  sure,"  he  went  on,  "that 
I  shan't  forget  our  year  of^  good-fellow- 
ship and  all  the  kindness  you've  shown 
me.  You've  regularly  pampered  me,  you 
know.  I'll  miss  it  awfully."  He  smiled 
briUiantly.  "And  I  trust  you  won't  en- 
tirely forget  me,  either,"  he  added  hope- 
fully and  politely. 

The  girl  lifted  her  eyes  again  for  the 
fraction  of  a  second  and  gave  the  man  a 
swift  look. 

"No,"  she  said  gravely,  "I  shall  not — 
forget  you." 

When  he  had  gone  INIiss  Sharlow  sat 
still  for  a  long  while  in  the  quiet  room, 
thinking.  After  a  while  she  got  up  and 
looked  about  her  curiously.  The  big 
music-room  no  longer  seemed  familiar. 
She  felt,  more  than  anything  else,  that 
she  wanted  to  get  away  from  it. 

"I'll  be  better  out  in  the  open,"  she 
told  herself,  and  putting  on  a  hat  she 
slipped  quietly  into  the  darkening  street. 
Up  the  tree-shaded  avenue,  cool  and 
fragrant  in  the  late  June  afternoon,  she 
walked  quickly,  her  thoughts  outrunning 
her  hurrying  feet.    The  past  year  crowded 
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upon  her  memory — her  meeting  with  the 
man  whom  chance  had  sent  to  her,  a 
stranger ;  the  sympathetic  friendship  that 
had  instantly  sprung  up  between  them; 
their  walks  and  talks ;  the  numberless  ex- 
pressions of  interest  on  his  part,  of  appre- 
ciation on  hers ;  and  then  the  dawning  of 
that  deep  feeling  of  passionate  gratitude 
and  admiration  for  him  which  had  so 
quickly  flowered  into  love  !  Her  cheeks 
burned  at  the  thought — she  who  had  held 
herself  so  aloof  from  futile  sentimentali- 
ties ! 

It  had  all  meant  nothing  to  him,  then. 
It  had  only  been  a  terrible  mistake  on  her 
part.  All  that  she  had  felt  and  hoped  had 
been  just — dreams.  He  had  been  so  eager 
to  go !  For  a  moment  her  heart  stopped 
beating  at  the  thought.  She  realized  with 
cruel  clearness  just  how  little  she  had 
meant  to  him  weighed  in  the  balance  with 
his  desires  and  plans.  Well — she  had 
been  a  bad  business  woman.  She  had 
given  everything  for  nothing  and  she  had 
been  glad  to  give.  In  the  kindly,  protect- 
ing twilight  she  acknowledged  to  herself 
how  glad  she  had  been. 

But  never  again  would  she  be  glad 
about  anything.  She  knew  herself  well — 
there  had  never  been  any  one  before  and 
there  would  never  be  any  one  again.  She 
shivered  a  little  in  the  warm  air.  A  fright- 
ened feeling  took  possession  of  her.  She 
saw  herself  walking  so  to  the  end  of  her 
days — in  gathering  darkness  and  quite 
alone.  .  .  . 

At  the  monument,  with  its  little  park 
about  it,  she  paused.  The  circular  seats 
and  sweet-smelling  shrubbery  invited. 
For  the  first  time  she  was  conscious  of 
fatigue  and  sank,  willingly  enough,  upon 
one  of  the  stone  benches.  As  she  did  so 
the  sound  of  sobs  came  to  her  from  behind 
the  syringa-bushes.  In  an  instant  she 
had  made  her  way  around  to  the  other 
side  of  the  shrubbery  and  was  standing 
before  a  very  young  girl  who  had  flung 
herself  down  upon  the  circular  seat  and 
was  crying  as  though  her  heart  would 
break. 

"WTiatisit?  What's  the  matter ?"  de- 
manded Miss  Sharlow,  gently  stooping 
down  beside  the  crumpled-up  little  figure. 

The  girl  gave  a  startled  glance  at  the 
young  lady  leaning  over  her.  For  an 
instant  she  gazed  appreciatively  and  a 


little  enviously  at  Miss  Sharlow's  dress 
and  hat  of  expensive  simplicity,  at  the 
jewelled  chain  about  her  slender  neck  and 
the  rings  on  her  white  fingers.  But  only 
for  an  instant  was  her  attention  diverted 
from  her  grief.  She  bowed  her  head  for- 
lornly upon  the  back  of  the  bench. 

''  He's  gone,"  she  said  with  another  sob. 

*' Who's  gone?    Can  I  do  anything?" 

The  girl  smiled  a  curious,  twisted  smile. 
"Nobody  but  the  secretary  of  war  can 
do  anything,  I  expect — and  he  won't!" 
she  said. 

"Oh,  he's  gone  to  the  war  !  Could  you 
— would  you — tell  me  a  little  about  it?" 
asked  Miss  Sharlow. 

The  girl  sat  up  and  wiped  her  eyes  with 
a  damp  handkerchief.  She  looked  at  Miss 
Sharlow  with  increasing  confidence. 

"There's  nothing  much  to  tell — he's 
gone.  He's  just  left  me  here.  Jim's  a 
corporal — he's  goin'  with  the  engineers  to 
France.  He  had  to  go" — she  swallowed 
convulsively — "he  wouldn't  have  left  me 
if  he  hadn't  had  to."  A  proud  little  smile 
just  curved  her  tremulous  lips. 

Miss  Sharlow  sat  down  upon  the  bench 
beside  the  girl. 

"He  didn't  want  to  go?"  she  ventured 
after  an  instant's  silence. 

"No — of  course  not."  The  girl  looked 
up  shyly  at  the  older  one  bending  to  her. 
"You  see,  he — he  loves  me." 

Miss  Sharlow  drew  in  her  breath  sharp- 
ly. "I  see — he  loves  you!"  She  looked 
past  the  monument,  down  the  cool,  dim 
street.    "  How  wonderful !"  she  said  softly. 

The  girl  tossed  her  dishevelled  head  a 
little  and  the  triumphant  smile  touched 
her  lips  again.  "  He  loves  me  better  than 
anything  else  in  the  whole  world,"  she 
asserted  proudly.  "We  was  married  this 
afternoon.  He  gave  me  this  ring."  She 
twisted  a  little  gold  band  about  her  finger 
and,  after  a  moment  of  shy  hesitation, 
held  it  out  for  inspection. 

"Did  he  think  it  wise  to  marry  you 
when  he  was  going  so  far  away — and  on 
such  important  work  ?  Didn't  he  want  to 
go — unhampered — alone?"  asked  Miss 
Sharlow  a  little  breathlessly. 

The  girl  regarded  her  with  surprised, 
slightly  offended  eyes. 

"He  said  he  couldn't  have  gone  at  all 
without  marrying  me.  It  was  the  only 
thing  that  could  make  him  easy  in  his 
mind — knowin'  that  I  was  his  and  that 
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he'd  do  his  duty  twice  as  well  for  thinkin' 
that  I  was  here — waitin' — for  him."  She 
put  her  head  down  upon  the  back  of  the 
bench  and  burst  afresh  into  tears. 

''You'll  think  me  a — a — cry-baby," 
she  sobbed.  "  I  oughtn't  to  cry,  I  suppose, 
but" — she  lifted  her  tear-stained  face 
proudly — ''I've  got  the  right  to  cry,  ain't 
I?    He's  my  man  !" 

Miss  Sharlow  looked  at  her  gravely. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "you're lucky — you've 
got  the  right  to  cry.  Some  of  us  haven't. 
Some  of  us  have  to  creep  into  our  hearts 
and  shut  the  door  on  the  world  before  we 
dare  cry." 

The  girl  stared  at  her  with  brimming, 
uncomprehending  eyes.  Suddenly  she 
got  off  the  bench  wearily  and  stood  up. 

"I've  got  to  go  home  and  tell  the  folks 
that  I'm  married  and  show  'em  my  ring." 
She  hesitated  an  instant,  and  once  more 
the  proud,  half-amused  smile  crept 
around  her  trembling  mouth.  "It'll  be 
funny — bein'  called  ^Mrs.  Jimmy 
Meigs  M"  she  said. 

She  put  a  hand  up  to  straighten  her 
straw  sailor,  and  it  brushed  against  a 
little  enamelled  pin  fastened  to  her  cotton 
blouse. 

"  I  forgot  to  show  you  my  pin.  He  gave 
it  to  me  the  last  thing — there's  just  one 
star — for  him ! "  The  tears  overflowed 
again.  "  Oh,  it'll  be  awful,  waitin'  for  him 
and  thinkin'  of  w^hat  may  be  happenin'  to 
him,  and  wearin'  this  pin  for  him !  I 
think,"  said  the  girl  piteously,  "  that  this 
pin  is  the  worst  of  all !" 

"No,"  said  Miss  Sharlow,  "it's  the 
best  of  all.  It  must  be  happiness  itself  to 
wear  a  star  for — for  the  man  you  love." 

The  girl  stared  at  her  incredulously. 

"What  d'yer  mean?"  she  demanded. 
"You  don't  want  to  have  the  man  you're 
in  love  with  in  this  awful  war — do  you?" 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Sharlow,  "if — if  only 
he  belonged  to  me  !" 

"Oh !"  exclaimed  the  girl,  bursting  into 
tears,  "you  don't  know  what  you're  say- 
ing !  Good-by."  She  hah  turned  and 
spoke  through  her  sobs.  "You  sure  wiU 
think  me  a  regular  cry-baby!" 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Sharlow  severely,  "I 
do.  I'd  be  ashamed  of  being  a  cry-baby. 
I  hope  you  didn't  cr>^  when  he  left  you ! 
You  ought  to  have  smiled  and  sent  him 
away  happy  and  full  of  courage.  / 
would ! " 


"But  I  was  so  miserable!"  burst  out 
the  girl.  "Yoii  are  a — a  lady  and  differ- 
ent from  me.  Of  course,  I  know  yoti 
wouldn't  go  on  so,  but  I'm  so  wretched 
and  you  don't  understand.  You've  got 
evervthing  you  want,  but  he  was  all  I 
had!" 

Miss  Sharlow  drew  herself  up.  "Oh, 
yes,"  she  said.  "I've  got  everything  I 
want."  She  smiled  valiantly.  "Good- 
by,  Cry-Baby!" 

She  watched  the  girl  take  her  hesitating 
way  across  the  httle  park  toward  a  side 
street  that  abutted  upon  it.  Suddenly 
she  started  forward  and  ran  after  the  for- 
lorn, receding  figure. 

"Wait  a  mxinute!"  she  called  softly. 

The  girl  paused  and  in  a  moment  Miss 
Sharlow  was  by  her  side.  She  laid  two 
detaining  hands  on  the  young,  shaking 
shoulders. 

"I — I  wanted  to  tell  you — it's  you  who 
don't  understand,  Cry-Baby!"  she  said 
breathlessly.  "And  it  isn't  true  a  bit 
what  I  told  you  just  now.  I've  not  got 
everything  I  want — I've  not  got  the  thing 
I  want  most — the  best  thing  of  all — the 
thing  you've  got!"  She  bent  forward 
with  a  little  impulsive  movement  and 
kissed  the  weeping  girl  on  the  forehead. 
"Good-by,"  she  whispered.  "I  wish  I, 
too,  had  the  right  to  be  a — a — cry- 
baby!" 

Down  the  shady  street,  fragrant  in  the 
warm  June  twilight.  Miss  Sharlow  slowly 
made  her  solitary  way.  Her  heart  felt  as 
leaden  as  her  feet.  At  the  foot  of  the 
broad  steps  leading  to  her  door  she 
stopped.  Some  one  was  waiting  for  her 
in  the  dusk,  and  at  sight  of  that  figure  her 
heavy  heart  suddenly  felt  Hght  as  air.  He 
came  quickly  down  the  steps  and  lead 
her  up  into  the  big,  dim  hall. 

"I  came  back  to  see  you.  I  thought  I 
had  missed  you — I've  so  little  time!" 
There  was  a  frightened  catch  in  his  voice 
that  made  her  racing  heart  beat  still 
faster. 

"I  thought  I  could  go  away  and  not 
tell  you  anything — that  it  would  be  best 
for  us  both.  But  I  can't.  I  can't  go 
without  knowing  if  you  care,  too — if  you 
care  enough  to  take  the  chances.  I  be- 
lieve I'd  be  a  better  worker  '  over  there ' 
if  I  could  think  that — there — was  you  to 
come  back  to." 

He  waited,  looking  anxiously  at  the 
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girl.  Suddenly  she  turned  away  and, 
leaning  against  the  doorway,  put  her 
shaking  hands  up  to  her  face.  With  a 
quick  stride  the  man  came  over  to  her  and, 
taking  the  slim  hands  in  his,  looked  close- 
ly down  into  her  averted  face.    The  tears 


were  rolling  down  her  cheeks.  For  an  in- 
stant he  hesitated,  looking  in  puzzled, 
anxious  surprise;  then,  with  a  smile  of 
sudden  comprehension,  he  put  his  arms 
very  tenderly  about  her. 
"Why,  Cry-Baby!"  he  said. 


PARIS     BOMBARDED 


BY   MARY   KING   WADDINGTON 

Author  of  "  My  War  Diary,"  etc. 


OU  have  asked  for  my  im- 
pressions of  Paris  in  this 
^  extraordinary  spring  of 
1918 — Paris  bombarded, 
raided,  nervous,  hopeful, 
determined,  quiet,  gay 
even,  sometimes  when  the  raid  is  over 
without  too  many  victims  and  the  long 
firing-gun  sounds  fainter,  farther  off.  The 
streets  are  full  of  American  soldiers,  tall, 
athletic  young  figures  with  bright,  eager 
eyes  looking  at  everything,  and  so  anxious 
to  get  into  the  fight;  and  since  the  big 
raid  quantities  of  fiacres  laden  with  bag- 
gage and  piled  with  children  being  taken 
away  from  Paris.  All  the  month  of  March 
we  had  slight  "alertes,"  and  articles  from 
the  German  papers  saying  that  an  army  of 
Gothas  was  soon  to  pass  over  Paris  and 
burn  the  city;  that  of  course  they  would 
lose  some,  but  enough  would  get  through 
to  burn  the  city ;  also  the  prophecy  of  the 
Cure  d'Ars,  that  Paris  would  perish  by 
fire  but  that  it  would  be  the  end  of  the 
war,  was  reproduced  in  many  of  the 
papers.  Some  of  his  prophecies  have 
come  true,  and  people  were  nervous.  In 
the  daytime,  when  everybody  was  busy, 
one  did  not  get  so  nervous,  but  at  night 
when  the  black  curtains  were  drawn  (the 
tapissiers  have  made  fortunes  in  Zeppelin 
curtains)  and  we  were  working  and  read- 
ing by  one  dim  lamp,  we  didn't  feel  quite 
so  brave.  I  was  living  with  Madame  de 
T.  just  under  the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  not 
far  from  the  Ecole  Militaire,  when  the 
guns  gave  the  alarm-signal  before  we 
Jieard  the  sinister  "sirene"  wailing 
through  the  streets;  as  soon  as  we  heard 
the  guns,  we  put  out  all  lights  and  estab- 
lished ourselves  in  the  basement,  with  our 


cloaks,  papers  and  jewels  in  case  we 
should  be  obliged  to  seek  refuge  elsewhere. 
All  the  locataires  of  the  house  (all  women, 
mistresses  and  maids)  came  down  to  our 
basement,  and  one  child  also  came  with 
his  mother  and  such  a  good  English  nurse, 
who  talked  to  him  and  read  him  stories  by 
the  one  little  lamp  hidden  away  in  a  cor- 
ner so  that  he  should  not  be  afraid.  How- 
ever none  of  the  alarms  was  very  serious 
until  the  nth  of  March,  when  we  had  an 
awful  night,  not  only  the  signal-guns,  but 
the  guns  from  the  Eiffel  Tower,  which 
only  fire  when  the  enemy  avions  are  di- 
rectly over  Paris — so  we  knew  they  had 
got  through  the  lines.  I  must  confess  to 
a  most  tightening  feeling  about  my  heart 
when  those  guns  fired,  so  near  us  that  it 
sounded  as  if  they  were  in  the  garden,  and 
made  the  house  shake,  but  strangely 
enough  no  windows  were  broken.  We 
hurried  down-stairs,  some  this  time  into 
the  cellar  under  the  basement,  and  the 
same  troop  of  frightened  women  came 
rushing  down  from  all  the  upper  stories. 
Many  people  took  refuge  in  the  con- 
cierge's lodge,  and  when  the  door  opened 
we  could  hear  people  running  to  the  vari- 
ous abris  (shelters).  The  noise  was  ter- 
rific for  a  little  while — not  only  our  own 
"feu  de  barrage"  which  continued  stead- 
ily, but  the  noise,  quite  different  from  the 
steady  gun-fire,  of  falling  bombs  and 
crashing  buildings.  The  servants  (not 
ours,  they  behaved  well)  were  frightened 
to  death,  the  little  Bretonne  cook  on  her 
knees  quite  quiet  behind  a  door,  saying 
she  would  take  the  first  train  in  the  morn- 
ing out  of  Paris  if  she  wasn't  killed.  The 
women  of  the  other  people,  sobbing  and 
hysterical,  were  making  such  a  noise  that 
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we  told  their  mistresses  they  must  calm  had  been  frightened.     She  and  her  two 

theni,  or  send  them  to  an  abri— there  is  daughters  were  dining  Monday  with  some 

one  just  across  the  street.    Bessie  was  in  French  and  British  officers  in  the  He  St. 

a  terrible  state,  her  head  wrapped  up  in  a  Louis,  where  there  are  still  some  beauti- 

shawl,  screaming  every  time  a  shell  fell  ful  old-fashioned  houses.    It  was  a  very 

and  very  often  when  it  didn't.     Every  pleasant    dinner,    everybody   heard    the 

noise  terrified  her.     Her  sister,  with  her  guns  but  didn't  realize  what  was  going  on. 

Italian  maid,  was  on  her  knees  on  the  The  only  difference  they  made  was  not  to 

stone  floor  saying  her  chaplet,  and  it  cer-  come  home  at  10.30  when  the  firing  was 

tainly  helped  them;   I  suppose  the  effort  still  going  on.    The  officers  said  they  must 

to  remember  how  many  beads  for  each  wait  for  the  "berloque"  and  they  would 

prayer  distracted   their  attention.     We  take  them  home.    They  said  the  streets 

had  an  awful  hour,  but  soon  the  firing  were  quite  full  of  people  pouring  out  of 

grew  fainter,  the  shots  were  at  long  in-  the  abris  as  they  came  home,  and  so  dark 

tervals,  and  even  before  the  "berloque"  that  locomotion  was  very  difficult.    Ctsse. 

sounded  J.  and  I  went  to  the  door  and  out  de  V.,  one  of  the  daughters,  still  has  her 

into  the  wide  avenue.     It  was  perfectly  children  here  but  she  is  going  to  send  them 

dark  and  empty  save  for  one  or  two  sol-  away.    They  go  down  to  a  friend  on  the 

diers  from  the  Eiffel  Tower.     We  saw  rez-de-chaussee  of  their  house  when  there 

several  aeroplanes,  ours  of  course,  high  up  is  an  alarm,  and  the  children  think  it  is 

in  the  sky  over  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  heard  ''fun"  to  be  waked  up  in  the  night  and 

the  noise  of  the  motors.    The  soldiers  told  hurried  down-stairs.     The  Httle  one  al- 

us  it  had  been  a  sharp  attack,  several  ways  takes  her  doll  with  her. 
bombs  had  fallen,  one  quite  near  the  Ecole        Friday  was  the  day  of  the  great  explo- 

Mihtaire.    While  we  were  talking  to  them,  sion  of  the  powder-factory  near  St.  Denis, 

we  heard  the  welcome  call  of  the  firemen  We  were  lunching  with  Victoria  and  the 

dashing  full  speed  through  the  streets,  two  heavy  explosions  shook  the  house, 

and  the  bugles  sounding  the  ''berloque."  We  all  thought  it  was  a  Go tha  with  bombs. 

No  one  will  ever  forget  those  bugle-calls —  She  rushed  for  her  children,  and  carried 

first  the  "garde  a  vous"  when  the  alarm  is  them  down  to  the  cellar,  but  by  the  time 

given,  and  then  the  longed-for ''berloque."  we  got  down-stairs  the  panic  had  ceased. 

We  waited  to  see  the  people  pouring  out  of  People  were  walking  about  in  the  streets 

the  abris,  a  wonderful  collection, — women  and  the  soldiers  and  policemen  told  us  it 

half -dressed,  with  babies  in  their  arms,  old-  was  no  Gotha,  but  a  powder-factory  near, 

er  children  covered  with  blankets  or  long  One  bright-faced  little  poilu  said  to  me: — 

cloaks  which  trailed  on  the  ground,  hold-  "Doesn't  madame  know  the  difference  of 

ing  on  to  their  mother's  skirts — a  few  sound? — an  explosion  doesn't  sound  at  all 

men,  some  with  umbrellas,  lamps,  cush-  like    a    bomb" — "No,    madame    didn't 

ions,  and  all  cheerful  and  talking.     The  know" — however,  all  these  accidents  and 

danger  was  over  for  this  time,  and  in  the  occasional  mild  alarms  keep  one  nervous, 

relief  of  their  o\A'n  escape,  they  didn't  I  went  in  the  afternoon  to  two  of  the 

think  of  the  poor  victims  who  had  been  ouvroirs.    At  the  rue  Pierre  Charron  all 

killed.    W^e  had  an  agitated  morning,  try-  the  women  had  taken  refuge  in  the  cellars 

ing  to  telephone  to  our  various  families,  and  they  had  several  panes  of  glass  brok- 

but  that  was  difficult  as  everybody  was  en.     The  police  had  warned  them  that 

doing  the  same  thing — however  J.  heard  there  might  be  other  explosions  in  the 

from  her  daughter  who  had  spent  the  course  of  the  afternoon.    At  the  rue  St. 

night  in  the  cellar  with  her  two  children.  Didier  there  had  been  a  real  panic.    There 

She  fives  just  around  the  corner  from  the  is  only  a  glass  roof  over  the  workrooms 

Ministere  de  la  Guerre  which  was  badly  at  Courneuve  near  St.  Denis,  and  all  the 

damaged — two  or  three  people,  one  police-  women  had  been  sent  home.    The  Relief 

man   killed.  '  Charlotte  too  telephoned;  Work  was  very  efficiently  and  quickly 

she  and  her  boys  were  all  right.  organized  and  of  course  the  U.  S.  Red 

Tuesday, — Went  to  lunch  with  Dsse.  Cross  were   almost   the  first   to  arrive, 

de  B.  and,  as  I  said  before,  impressions  Not  only  men  but  women  did  splendid 

depend  upon  the  quarter  you  live  in,  and  work  dragging  out  people  and  bodies  from 

the  people  you  five  with.    None  of  them  under  the  ruins — of  course  there  were 
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many  victims.    The  days  went  on  quietly  phoned  to  Cte.  de  S.,  where  I  lunch  every 

— lovely  bright  weather,  mild  ''alertes"  Sunday,  should  I  come.    He  lives  across 

from  time  to  time.    We  didn't  mind  them  the  river.     He  replied  promptly — No,  he 

so  much  early  in  the  evening,  about  nine  couldn't  send  me  home  in  his  auto,  no 

o'clock  just  as  we  were  coming  up  from  private  ones  were  allowed,  and  told  me 

the   dining-room,   still  we   always  went  not  to  go  out  at  all,  but  that  of  course  I 

down-stairs,  sat  in  the  dark,  and  won-  couldn't  promise  as  I  had  no  news  of  the 

dered  if  the  Tour  Eiffel  was  a  safe  or  dan-  children.    I  counted  that  there  was  al- 

gerous  place.    There  were  two  opinions —  ways  twenty  minutes  between  the  shots, 

some  people  thought  it  most  dangerous,  so  I  got  quite  ready,  and  as  soon  as  I 

as  the  Germans  would  certainly  want  to  heard  one  I  started  out.    It  would  only 

destroy    the    wireless    telegraph — others  take  me  fifteen  minutes  walking  quickly 

that  they  would  not  risk  it,  as  they  would  to  get  to  the  rue  de  Lutece,  across  the 

be  certainly  brought  down  by  the  tower  Alma  Bridge  and  the  Trocadero  Gardens, 

guns.  As  I  was  crossing  the  bridge,  I  met  an 

Saturday  the  23d,  we  had  a  disagree-  officer,  a  general,  who  looked  at  me,  half 

able  reveil.    Heavy  cannonading  from  we  stopped,  evidently  wanted  to  speak  to  me, 

didn't  know  where.    The  soldiers  of  the  but  I  didn't  know  him.     However,  he 

Tour  Eiffel,  our  resource  for  all  informa-  stopped  me,  saying: — 

tion,  told  us  that  they  are  ''canons  a  "Permit  me,  madame,  to  give  you  a 

longue  portee"  firing  from  a  great  dis-  piece  of  advice,  go  indoors,  it  is  not  a  time 

tance  away,  eighty  or  one  hundred  kilo-  for  women  to  be  out."    He  didn't  say ''at 

metres,  which  seemed  impossible.     The  your  age,"  but  I  think  my  white  hair  im- 

shots  went  on  all  the  morning  until  two  pressed  him.     I  anwesred: — "I  must  go 

in  the  afternoon,  quite  regularly  with  an  on,  mon  general,  I  must  go  and  see  my 

interval  of  about  twenty  minutes;  it  ^^as  children."     "It  isn't  prudent,  madame, 

most  enervant,  for  at  any  moment  we  in  what  direction?"  "Over  this   bridge 

thought  others  might  begin,  and  bombard  and    across    the    Trocadero    Gardens." 

heavily  different  quarters  of  Paris.    None  "Still  more  then  I  beg  you  will  not  con- 

of  us  went  out,  and  the  few  people  who  tinue,  there's  no  shelter  of  any  kind  in 

came  in,  mostly  fournisseurs,  brought  all  that  quarter,  one  never  knows  where  the 

sorts  of  reports — houses  destroyed,  people  next  shot  will  fall."    "  Thanks  very  much, 

killed,  always  in  the  same  quarter — also  but  I  really  must  go,"  and  I  hurried  on  to 

that  half  Paris  wa^  leaving,   the  gares  lose  no  time.    I  felt  he  was  looking  re- 

densely  packed  with  people,  not  nearly  proachfully  after  me,  but  it  was  nice  of 

enough  trains,  the  employes  nearly  crazy,  the  old  officer. 

At  five  o'clock  the  "berloque"  sounded  I  had  made  my  calculation  very  exact- 
and  we  went  to  tea  with  Mme.  S.,  where  ly — just  as  I  got  into  Charlotte's  apart- 
we  found  a  good  many  people — some  ment,  another  shot  fell.  I  found  her  very 
American  officers  who  would  not  hear  of  nervous.  She  and  her  little  boy  had  taken 
the  possibility  of  firing  from  such  a  dis-  refuge  as  usual  with  the  friendly  neighbor, 
tance — no  such  gun  existed,  still  they  but  she  couldn't  get  any  news  of  her  big 
could  give  no  explanations,  and  unfortu-  boy  who  was  at  school  at  Neuilly  until 
nately  the  guns  spoke  for  themselves —  twelve  o'clock  when  the  college  tele- 
there  were  very  few  people  in  the  streets,  phoned,  "All  boys  well."  I  stayed  to 
although  the  firing  had  stopped.  Bessie  lunch  with  her  and  the  shots  gradually 
was  very  nervous,  wanted  to  go  away.  died  away.    After  2.30  there  were  prac- 

Palm  Sunday  was  an  awful  day.    We  tically  no  more.    She  will  go  and  establish 

had  a  serious  "alerte"  in  the  night,  the  herself  in  her  sister's  apartment  who  has  a 

guns  sounded  just  over  our  heads  and  it  rez-de-chaussee,  and  she  has  pretty  much 

lasted  some  time.    We  felt  as  if  we  had  made  up  her  mind  to  go  away.     The 

hardly  got  to  sleep  again  when  the  big  can-  Easter  holidays  began  on  Thursday  and 

non  began — tremendous  shocks  shaking  she  couldn't  stay  in  Paris  with  the  boys 

the  house  and  at  regular  intervals,  every  always  in   the  house;    she  couldn't  let 

twenty  minutes.     I  went  to  early  church;  them  go  out  as  long  as  the  bombs  were 

there  were    a    great   many   people,   but  falling  and  we  were  having  broken  nights, 

everybody  grave  and  preoccupied.    I  tele-  About  four  the  "  berloque  "  sounded,  and 
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instantly  heads  appeared  at  all  the  win- 
dows, people  on  the  balconies;  and  the 
firemen  in  their  red  car  were  loudly 
cheered  as  they  raced  down  the  streets. 

Tuesday  the  26th. — We  decided  that 
Charlotte  and  the  boys  must  go,  Bessie 
too;  she  neither  eats  nor  sleeps,  will  cer- 
tainly have  a  serious  illness.  We  went  to 
the  Cte.  de  S.,  who  is  vice-president  of  the 
Compagnie  d'Orleans,  to  see  if  he  could 
reserve  places  for  us.  He  says  the  com- 
pany has  its  hands  full — neither  carriages 
nor  men  enough — every  one  is  going  in 
the  same  direction.  He  gave  us  a  letter 
for  the  chef  de  gare  and  advised  us  to  go 
at  once.  We  did  go  immediately  after 
breakfast,  and  without  his  card  could  not 
even  have  got  inside  the  station.  There 
was  a  long  procession  of  people  carry- 
ing bags  and  bundles  (no  luggage  was  al- 
lowed; only  hand-bags),  and  the  police 
only  let  them  pass  through  in  groups  of 
twenty.  We  made  our  way  with  diffi- 
culty to  the  office  of  the  chef  de  gare  but 
couldn't  get  anywhere  near  it.  There  also 
was  a  crowd  of  "  privilegies "  waiting  to 
speak  to  him;  everybody  pushing  and 
talking  and  trying  to  get  ahead  of  his 
neighbor,  the  men  far  worse  than  the 
women. 

One  strong,  broad-shouldered  man  not 
more  than  forty  pushed  me  so  hard  that 
I  remonstrated  vigorously  to  which  he  re- 
plied, ^'Madame,  I  must  pass,  I  beg  of  you 
to  make  way  for  me,"  to  which  I  made 
no  answer  but  held  firmly  to  my  place. 
*'  But,  madame,  it  is  most  urgent,  I  have 
a  letter  for  the  chef  de  gare."  ''We,  too, 
monsieur."  "Madame,  you  must  let  me 
pass.".  "You  don't  suppose,  monsieur, 
that  we  two  women  are  going  to  give  you 
our  places;  besides,  you  look  to  me  quite 
strong  and  well.  Why  are  you  not  at  the 
front?" — which  remark  produced  a  burst 
of  laughter  from  the  bystanders  and  the 
man  disappeared. 

We  waited  some  time  but  it  was  getting 
late  and  we  thought  it  better  to  leave  and 
take  our  chance  the  next  day.  We  got  our 
places  comparatively  easily  on  Wednes- 
day and  as  Bessie  and  her  little  grand- 
son were  going  by  the  same  train,  P.  R. 
of  the  Italian  Embassy  had  a  carriage  re- 
served. It  was  curious  to  see  the  baggage 
that  people  had.  The  great  majority  of 
passengers  were  third  class,  servants — 
they  say  almost  every  cook  went  out  of 


Paris  and  various  households  were  seri- 
ously inconvenienced,  all  their  servants 
leaving.  One  couple,  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, shopkeepers  of  a  rather  superior  class, 
were  carrying  all  their  things  wrapped  up 
in  a  pink  satin  petticoat;  an  old  woman 
was  dragging  a  heavy  mattress  down  the 
quai.  She  was  jeered  at  all  along  the 
train  (already  filled  with  passengers  who 
had  arrived  two  or  three  hours  before  the 
hour  of  starting).  No  one  would  let  her 
get  in  anywhere,  on-e  woman  called  out  to 
her:  "  Couche-toi,  ma  vieille,  sur  ton  mate- 
las  sur  le  quai."  Poor  old  woman,  I 
didn't  see  what  became  of  her,  I  was  so 
busy  seeing  my  party  off.  They  were  all 
separated  at  first,  Charlotte  and  her 
boys  and  packages  in  an  empty  third- 
class  compartment,  the  others,  Mme.  de 
T.  S.  and  their  maids,  in  a  first-class  com- 
partment where  there  wasn't  one  vacant 
seat,  and  the  couloir  also  packed  with 
people  sitting  on  their  valises.  It  didn't 
look  very  comfortable  for  a  six  hours' 
journey;  they  were  going  to  Valengon, 
Charlotte  only  to  Orleans  for  the  night  to 
go  on  the  next  day  to  Cluis,  a  village  be- 
yond Chateauroux,  where  her  brother-in- 
law  is  stationed;  but  they  were  so  anxious 
to  leave  Paris  that  I  think  they  would 
have  stood  all  the  way.  The  reserved  car- 
riage was  finally  found,  and  all  the  party 
together,  except  Bessie,  who  sent  me  word 
she  would  stay  where  she  was.  She  had 
a  very  good  place  in  the  first-class  com- 
partment and  had  found  a  charming 
American  officer  w^ho  would  take  care  of 
her.  I  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the 
train  started.  J.  and  I  took  up  our  quiet 
life  again.  Her  eldest  son  arrived  from 
the  Italian  front — a  good-looking  young 
fellow,  very  Italian  and  very  interesting 
telling  of  his  life  in  the  trenches.  War 
news  is  bad,  the  fighting  furious.  The 
Germans  have  advanced  quickly  and 
have  taken  back  all  the  villages  they  had 
evacuated  about  Noyon  and  Soissons. 
Bands  of  refugees  are  flying  before  them; 
poor  people,  who  thought  their  troubles 
were  over,  and  who  were  so  pleased  and 
grateful  at  everything  the  Americans  were 
doing  for  them. 

Friday  night  wx  had  tragic  news.  The 
big  gun  had  gone  on  all  day,  keeping 
every  one's  nerves  on  end.  About  4.30  I 
went  into  the  English  church  in  the  rue 
Auguste  Vacquerie;  it  is  always  open,  was 
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lighted  dimly,  a  few  kneeling  figures 
about.  There  came  a  violent  crash,  but 
in  the  church  I  felt  safe.  So  did  every  one 
else  apparently,  no  one  moved.  When  I 
came  out  I  saw  a  group  of  frightened 
women  in  the  street,  not  knowing  where 
to  go.  I  tried  to  reassure  them,  but  while 
we  were  talking  there  came  another  shot 
which  sounded  very  near.  The  poor  crea- 
tures were  terribly  frightened.  I  didn't 
like  it  either  and  advised  them  to  go 
home.  I  walked  very  quickly  and  I  must 
say  nervously  across  the  bridge,  but  heard 
no  more  shots.  We  had  settled  down  to 
a  quiet  evening  when,  about  nine  o'clock, 
the  concierge  appeared  with  his  tragic 
news.  The  Church  of  St.  Gervais,  just 
behind  the  Louvre,  had  been  struck  by  a 
shell,  during  the  afternoon  service — all 
one  side  crushed  in — many  people  killed, 
and  I  had  felt  so  secure  in  the  little  Eng- 
lish church !  Probably  the  heavy  shot 
I  heard  was  the  one  which  struck  the 
church. 

There  was  no  alarm  Saturday  night 
and  the  news  is  better.  Germans  hesi- 
tating a  little  and  their  losses  tremendous. 
British  too  have  lost  enormously.  The 
big  gun  still  going  and  everybody  that 
can  leaving  Paris.  It  was  a  melancholy 
Easter. 

The  women  at  the  ouvroirs  behave  ex- 
tremely well — very  few  have  left — one  or 
two  volunteers  at  the  head  of  their  rooms, 
but  all  the  paid  workers  remain.  I  was 
in  the  big  workroom  of  the  rue  St.  D idler 
the  other  day,  talking  to  some  of  the  wom- 
en, when  we  heard  a  very  heavy  shot,  not 
one  woman  moved  from  her  place,  though 
all  stopped  working,  and  those  at  the 
table  near  me  got  deadly  pale.  One 
young  one  half  got  up,  saying  rather  wild- 
ly, "  Oh,  mes  enfants,  mes  enfants,  ou  sont- 
ils?  "  The  others  quieted  her  and  I  tried 
to  encourage  her — she  looked  straight  at 
me,  saying:  "Madame  has  no  little  chil- 
dren." "Yes,  I  have  two  little  grandsons 
who  are  in  Paris  and  their  mother  too  is 
away  from  them,  she  is  working  for  the 
wounded  at  the  rue  de  la  Faisanderie." 
That  seemed  to  comfort  her  a  little;  there 
has  been  too  much  said  about  "  les  riches  " 
who  could  go  away  and  "  les  pauvres  "  who 
coiddnH.  I  went  down  the  room,  stopping 
at  all  the  tables,  telling  them  they  must 
not  be  afraid,  but  must  go  on  working. 
What  would  become  of  our  wounded  men 


on  the  battle-field  if  we  women  at  home 
didn't  do  all  we  could  in  the  hospitals 
and  the  workrooms  ?  They  all  smiled  and 
nodded,  and  I  heard  them  saying:  "Ma- 
dame says  we  must  not  be  frightened, 
there  is  no  danger."  "No,"  I  said,  "I 
didn't  say  there  was  no  danger;  there  is 
always  danger  when  bombs  are  falUng; 
one  never  knows  where  they  may  fall,  but 
one  can  always  take  precautions  and  find 
shelter — just  now  the  shells  fall  far  away 
from  this  quarter,  and  we  must  all  lead 
our  normal  lives  as  much  as  possible  and 
try  to  be  calm  and  encourage  others." 

The  streets  are  depressing,  so  many 
people  have  gone,  they  say  nearly  a  mil- 
lion. It  is  a  good  thing  in  one  way,  there 
are  so  much  fewer  to  feed.  We  have  had 
one  or  two  more  alarms  but  we  take  them 
more  easily.  The  other  night  J.  and  I 
were  alone,  working  and  reading  as  usual, 
when  those  awful  guns  gave  the  signal. 
However,  we  didn't  hear  the  Eiffel  guns, 
and  so  didn't  go  into  the  basement  and  sit 
in  the  dark.  We  put  our  table  in  one 
corner  and  went  on  with  our  book,  rather 
a  ghastly  one — a  life  of  Lucrezia  Borgia 
by  Gregoronus,  such  a  description  of  the 
Popes  of  that  time  and  their  loves  and 
their  crimes  and  their  luxury,  and  above 
all  such  an  extraordinary  picture  of  Lu- 
crezia— "la  belle  dame  sainte  et  chaste" — 
however,  all  that  we  learned  in  our  child- 
hood is  contradicted  now  by  the  search- 
ing critical  spirit  of  these  later  days. 
There  seems  to  be  a  movement  of  troops. 
We  hear  the  clairon  now  often  in  the  early 
morning  and  see  regiments  passing  with 
their  full  front  equipment,  their  women- 
kind  as  usual  walking  alongside  carrying 
their  bags.  They  all  look  young,  and 
that  is  the  pitiful  side  of  it.  We  see  so 
many  young  soldiers  in  the  streets  and 
hospitals  with  legs  and  arms  gone,  or 
blind.  I  think  that  must  be  the  saddest 
of  all,  the  eternal  darkness.  The  other 
afternoon  I  was  standing  at  the  Rond 
Point  des  Champs-Elysees,  and  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  a  young  soldier, 
quite  blind,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a 
woman  and  evidently  not  yet  used  to  his 
want  of  sight  as  he  knocked  against  the 
benches. 

The  big  gun  was  going  at  regular  inter- 
vals, but  no  one  seemed  to  mind  much — 
some  of  the  men  took  out  their  watches 
and  counted  the  interval  between  the 
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shots.  I  heard  the  clairons  in  the  distance 
and  saw  a  long  blue  line  coming  into  the 
avenue.  The  little  bhnd  soldier  heard  it 
too,  and  the  measured  tramp  of  the  feet, 
and  asked  the  woman  with  him  what  it 
was.  Either  she  didn't  or  couldn't  an- 
swer, for  he  went  on,  in  a  voice  half- 
strangled  with  emotion,  ''Mais  dis-moi, 
qu'est-ce  que  c'est.  J'entends  le  clairon, 
et  mes  camarades  qui  marchent — ou  sont- 
ils,  que  font-ils?"  Again  there  was  a 
pause  and  the  young  voice  went  on: — "  Ce 
sont  mes  camarades  avec  qui  j'ai  si  sou- 
vent  marche."  I  couldn't  stand  it,  so  I 
Avent  up  to  him  saying:  "Mais  oui,  mon 
ami,  ce  sont  tes  camarades  avec  qui  tu  as 
si  souvent  marche,  et  tu  marcheras  encore 
avec  eux,  et  maintenant  c'est  le  di:apeau 
qui  passe,  et  tout  le  monde  salue  et  tu  vas 
saluer  aussi  comme  les  autres" — and  the 
poor  fellow  drew  himseh  up  at  attention 
and  saluted,  hardly  moving  until  the  last 
sound  of  the  clairon  and  the  tramping 
feet  had  passed. 

It  seems  the  wounded  men  in  the  hos- 
pitals are  very  nervous  about  the  bom- 
bardment. Of  course  they  know  quite 
Vv'ell  those  brutes  never  respect  the  Red 
Cross  and  they  feel  their  helplessness  in 
case  their  place  should  be  struck. 

We  hate  the  dark  nights,  not  that  we 
ever  go  out  at  night,  but  if  we  hear  an 
unusual  noise,  many  people  in  the  streets, 
or  sometimes  a  very  sharp  steamboat 
whistle  on  the  Seine  which  might  be  a  "  si- 
rene,"  we  go  to  the  door  to  see  if  anything 
is  going  on,  but  now  we  hate  the  bright 
moonlight  nights  more,  as  the  avions  al- 
ways choose  bright  moons  for  their  opera- 
tions. I  am  looking  about  for  a  house  in 
the  country,  by  the  sea  if  possible,  where 
we  could  go  if  the  bombardment  suddenly 
should  become  more  violent  which  every- 
body seems  to  expect.  Mareuil  is  out  of 
the  question  now,  even  if  there  were  any 
unoccupied  rooms,  as  it  is  directly  in  the 
firing-line  of  the  big  gun,  and  the  other 
day  a  shell  fell  just  outside  of  our  garden. 
If  I  can  get  a  house,  as  the  American  Red 
Cross  will  give  me  a  motor  to  go  away, 
I  shall  feel  happier  about  the  children.  It 
is  no  life  for  them,  the  poor  boys,  they 
have  heard  cannons  enough  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war ;  the  big  boy  at  board- 
ing-school at  Neuilly  got  an  a.vd\i\  cold 
being  ordered  out  of  his  bed,  and  hurried 
down  to  the  cellar,  half-dressed,  with  no 


stockings  on.  Caroline  dined  the  other 
night — just  from  Soissons,  where  she  has 
been  doing  rehef  work  until  the  Red 
Cross  ordered  all  their  women  away. 
She  says  bombs  were  falling  freely  in  the 
streets  of  Soissons,  and  they  spent  all 
their  nights  in  the  cellar.  Paris  seemed 
to  her  a  haven  of  peace.  One  certainly 
gets  accustomed  to  everything.  I  scarce- 
ly heard  the  big  gun  at  last,  much  to  the 
indignation  of  some  of  my  nervous  friends. 
It  was  a  pose,  and  absurd  to  say  I  wasn't 
afraid.  I  don't  think  I  am  afraid  yet  of 
the  big^gun,  it  sounds  so  far  off,  but  I  can't 
answer  for  the  future  if  Paris  should  be 
badly  shelled.  I  am  always  frightened  at 
the  avions,  one  is  so  absolutely  powerless, 
but  happily  for  me,  and  my  friends,  my 
nerves  don't  take  the  form  of  screaming 
or  getting  hysterical.  What  I  do  feel  very 
keenly  is  the  humiliation  of  having  our 
beautiful  city  damaged  by  those  brutes, 
and  to  think  we  can't  prevent  it.  We 
have  got  so  accustomed  to  the  war  look 
of  the  Paris  streets  that  the  various 
changes  don't  strike  us.  Nannie  is  with 
me  now  and  she  can't  get  over  the  Champs- 
Elysees.  When  she  has  been  here  be- 
fore, in  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  time 
of  the  famous  avenue,  the  chestnut-trees 
in  full  bloom,  all  the  little  booths,  goat- 
carriages  and  shows  crowded  ^\dth  children 
— handsome  equipages  filled  with  pretty, 
well-dressed  women,  passing  all  day 
long,  it  seemed  to  her  a  unique  picture 
of  the  beautiful,  gay,  pleasure -loving 
city — and  now — absolutely  deserted,  no 
children,  no  shows,  no  carriages,  except 
military  autos  and  sometimes  ambulances 
with  their  melancholy  burden — wounded, 
mutilated  soldiers  sitting  in  the  sun  on 
the  benches,  and  yet  the  atmosphere  is 
not  sad.  .  The  soldiers  laugh  and  talk 
vrith  the  women  who  pass  with  the  vege- 
table and  flower  carts,  are  very  grateful 
when  some  lady  gives  them  cigarettes, 
sometimes  a  little  bunch  of  flowers.  Nan- 
nie is  doing  fine  work — has  just  been  close 
up  to  the  French  front  starting  a  canteen, 
literally  under  shell-fire.  She  loves  the 
''poilus,"  says  they  respond  so  instantly 
to  any  expression  of  sympathy.  One 
can't  look  forward,  but  I  wonder  some- 
times how  it  will  be  after  the  war  is  over. 
Ever}'thing  must  be  changed — none  of  us 
can  ever  take  up  the  threads  again  in  the 
same  way. 
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VERYBODY  knows  and 
loves  Temple  Haven,  away 
down  on  the  long,  sandy 
Jersey  coast,  and  Temple 
Haven  for  years  had  been 
mysteriously  calling,  call- 
ing to  me.  I  had  had  such  a  beautiful 
picture  of  it  in  my  mind  since  my  last 
visit  there  three  years  ago — a  picture  of 
gently  rounded  dunes,  a  long  stretch  of 
white  sand,  beyond  the  ocean  rolling  in  in 
masses  of  pale  green  and  deepest  sapphire, 
a  faint  violet  rim  outhning  the  horizon, 
and  over  all  the  glorious,  golden  Septem- 
ber sunshine. 

The  people  in  this  picture  of  mine 
seemed  to  keep  so  modestly,  almost  rev- 
erently, in  the  background.  There  were 
two  or  three  congenial  souls,  and  after 
all,  perhaps,  it  was  the  spirit  of  their  fel- 
lowship which  mellowed  so  beautifully 
the  scene  in  my  mind. 
Last  week,  when  Julie  and  I  again  vis- 
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ited  the  place,  and  thereby  hangs  this 
very  long  story  which  I  am  about  to  re- 
late, I  feared  that  my  picture  might  be 
destroyed — not  because  of  Julie,  for  Julie 
responds  to  the  very  best  in  everything 
both  in  nature  and  in  humanity,  but  be- 
cause beautiful  things  are  so  much  more 
beautiful  when,  as  the  good  poet  Camp- 
bell told  us  years  ago,  ''distance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view." 

I  had  forgotten  the  attractiveness  of  the 
ride  to  Temple  Haven — the  fiat  country, 
of  course,  with  undergrown  pines  and 
oaks  that  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in 
southern  New  Jersey,  and  with,  at  this 
fall  time,  an  exhilarating  touch  of  spici- 
ness  in  the  air. 

The  train  bore  us  along  so  steadily  and 
smoothly,  and  at  what  seemed  such  a 
moderate  pace,  through  fields  and  mead- 
ows, meadows  and  fields,  rich  masses  of 
color,  golden-rod.  Queen  Anne's  lace, 
wild  sunflowers,  pale  violet  milkweed — 
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masses  of  it — the  blue  of  the  vervain,  as- 
ters white  and  purple — a  perfect  riot  of 
color,  one  of  those  scenes  that  stays  with 
one  all  through  the  gray  wintry  days. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  exquisite, 
excepting  perhaps  the  meadows  near  the 
sea,  where  ^lother  Nature  in  a  perfect 
abandon  of  prodigality  had  spread  out 
great  stretches  of  burnt  orange  and  purple 
grasses,  and  sprinkled  ever\^vhere,  twin- 
khng  up  at  us,  the  delicate  little  sea- 
pinks,  and  nestling  softly  and  shyly  here 
and  there  clumps  of  the  delicate,  misty 
sea-lavender.  If  we  could  only  have  had 
the  sunshine  to  make  all  nature  joyous! — 
but  that  was  denied  us.  Nature  was  not  in 
angry  mood,  though,  for  ever\^vhere  when 
the  brilliant  meadows  were  passed  was  a 
soft  grayness — bay  and  ocean  and  sky. 

Expectantly  we  alighted  from  the  train ; 
a  cold,  strong  breeze  greeted  us  from  the 
sea,  and — less  poetical  perhaps  but  very, 
very  satisfying — the  comfortable  hospi- 
tality of  ^'The  Anchorage." 

But  the  color  of  ''The  Anchorage  I" 
We  looked  for  the  soft,  weathered  brown 
of  the  post-card  \dew ;  alas  !  we  were  not 
prepared  for  the  indescribable  shade  of 
biliousness  with  which  it  had  been  afHict- 
ed.  Still,  though,  an  attractive-looking 
building  stretching  its  long,  rambling 
length  from  the  familiar  tower  looking 
out  to  sea  back  to  the  bay.  The  halls 
gave  one  rather  an  oppressive  feeling, 
with  their  low-girdered  ceilings,  but  the 
exchange  and  parlors  were  big  spaces,  in- 
viting one  to  lounge  in  their  wide,  com- 
fortable chairs  and  couches. 

A  number  of  people  sat  about  with  an 
air  of  eager  expectancy,  for  the  home-folk 
wxre  coming  down  for  the  holiday — fa- 
thers and  husbands  hard  at  it  in  town 
during  the  week,  happy  in  the  rush  and 
everlasting  round  of  business,  eager  as 
schoolboys  to  leave  it,  but  only  for  a  few 
days. 

Well,  we  thought  it  wise  to  get  a  re- 
freshing nap  that  we  might  look  our  best 
for  the  evening,  for  there  is  always  that 
little  element  of  interest  to  spinsters  when 
going  among  strangers  that  the  married 
and  settled-down  sister  is  denied — we  still 
have  our  ideals,  at  least.  Blessed  is  she 
who  has  found  her  ideal,  but  blessed  too 
is  she  who  still  has  the  spice  of  looking  for 
him. 


What  good  beds  they  were  !  I  fear  de- 
light in  creature  comforts  will  spoil  soon 
the  illusion  of  looking  for  the  ideal. 
Things  are  well  planned,  after  all;  there  is 
always  compensation;  and  then  to  test 
the  beds,  snowy  Hnens,  soft  blankets,  and 
the  sea  to  lull  us  to  sleep.  What  more 
could  we  desire? 

When  we  awoke  we  found  the  blessed 
sunshine  streaming  in  at  our  western  win- 
dow; so  we  yawned  and  stretched,  and 
with  much  chatter  proceeded  to  make  our 
toilets  for  the  evening. 

''Julie,"  I  asked  as  I  brushed  my 
hair,  —  ''Julie,  what  became  of  Jimmy 
Mannes?" 

''Oh,  married  long  ago;  last  time  I 
heard  of  him  he  was  in  Canada;  an  en- 
gineer, you  know — builds  wonderful 
bridges  and  things." 

"Breaks  hearts  now  and  then,  too,  or 
rather  used  to,  didn't  he?"  I  hazarded. 

"Not  for  a  pastime,  but  you  simply 
couldn't  help  loving  Jimmy  any  more 
than  he  could  help  making  love  to  you. 
Jimmy  was  irresistible.  Such  a  great 
big,  wholesome,  handsome,  manly  fellow, 
and  jolly — he  kept  one  alwavs  bubbhng 
over  I" 

"Why  didn't  you  marry  him,  Julie?" 

"Oh,  Aunt  Margaret  interfered.  She 
lived  with  us  and  managed  us,  to  her 
heart's  content  and  our  discontent,  after 
mother's  death.  Heavens !  how  he  used 
to  beg  me  to  run  away  with  him! 
Well" — and  here  Julie  sighed  heavily — 
"Aunt  Margaret  persuaded  us  Jimmy 
was  too  wild  for  her  very  superior  niece; 
so  Jimmy  went  his  way  and  I  went  mine, 
only  he  went  considerably  further,  for  he 
has  a  wife  and  two  kiddies,  while  I — I  am  a 
'Mamselle  Doctor,'  as  Cousin  Andre  would 
say.  It  seems  a  long  time  back  through 
all  those  years  to  Jimmy,  but  of  one  thing 
I  am  sure — that  since  then,  after  Jimmy, 
all  men  have  seemed  but  poor  things.  So 
then  Jimmy  went  away  and  married." 

"Quite  natural,"  I  interrupted;  "out 
of  sight,  out  of  mind." 

"You  always  judge  men  so  harshly, 
Cherrie.  Jimmy  married,  I  know ;  she  was 
rich  and  he  was  poor,  but  Jimmy  had  such 
extravagant  tastes.  I  understand  she  has 
gone  her  way  rather  and  he  his;  there  is  a 
boy  and  girl,  I  know,  whom  he  adores. 
I  haven't  seen  him  for  ten  years.    Jimmy 
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Quick  as  a  flash  she  pounced  upon  him,  pinning  him  down 


was  so  fondly  foolish !  He  used  to  kiss  the 
little  curl  on  the  back  of  my  neck;  and 
I — I  spent  hours  brushing  my  hair  and 
tied  it  up  at  night  in  the  most  daintily 
perfumed  caps.  No  doubt,  Cherrie,  Aunt 
Margaret  meant  well;  she  was  very  good 
to  us,  but  I  would  rather  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  passion  of  Jimmy's  love  for  a 
while  than  to  have  had  a  lifetime  of  the 
devotion  of  any  other  man." 

Julie  stared  moodily  out  of  the  window 
at  the  sea_,  but  it  was  not  an  afternoon  for 
moodiness. 

Wlien  we  descended  for  dinner  we 
found  men — men  ever\^vhere,  that  is,  the 
half  of  ever}^^vhere,  for  each  man  had  his 
wife  along.  They  must  have  been  per- 
fectly mated,  for  I  am  told  if  one  can 
sit  in  silence  "v\'ith  a  person  and  not  feel 
bored,  that,  then,  is  the  test  of  true  com- 
panionship. It  is  always  surprising  to  me 
how  a  husband  and  wife  can  go  through  a 
meal  in  pubhc  and  say  so  little  to  each 
other.  But  these  men  were  wallowing  in 
comfort — now  I  know  why  Temple  Haven 
houses  so  many  of  them.  Canvas  shoes, 
sweaters,  old  hats,  pipes,  cigars — sur- 
rounded by  dozens,  but  still  let  alone. 
The  vdvts  down  there  understand  giving 
the  animals  their  comfort,  and  everything 
else  is  added  unto  the  wives. 
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If  they  had  only  put  a  few  monkeys  into 
the  jungle  of  the  dining-room  wall-pa- 
per, it  would  have  seemed  so  much  more 
realistic.  Then  the  food  appeared,  but  I 
have  forgotten  the  god  that  presided  over 
the  feast — a  great  blond  giant — or  per- 
haps he  is  descendant  of  the  Vikings — a 
descendant  running  to  flesh.  But  he 
roared  so  very  gently,  almost  as  gently 
as  the  demure  little  serving-maid  who 
brought  us  our  dinner.  Such  delicious 
food,  too.  ''The  Anchorage "  is  quite  pre- 
tentious; they  served  us  an  ice  in  the 
middle  of  the  dinner.  I'm  sure  had  we 
been  curious  we  should  have  found  out 
that  it  stopped  effectually  the  digestion 
of  the  most  excellent  roast  duckling 
which  preceded  it,  but  we  were  not  cu- 
rious. 

A  ball  was  talked  of  for  the  evening. 
We  were  satisfied  to  play  the  role  of  spec- 
tators, so  we  hurried  in  and  secured  two 
comfortable  chairs  near  the  entrance. 
The  ballroom  is  next  to  the  tower;  the 
walls  my  favorite  combination  of  faint 
gray  and  dull  pinky  violet.  The  room 
was  soon  alive  with  children,  dancing, 
sliding,  and  here  and  there  a  pair  of  heels 
immodestly  in  the  air.  For  unexcelled 
naughtiness  I  shall  never  forget  little 
Isabel,  all  dainty  lawn  and  laces  and  pink 
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in  the  sand. — Page  201. 

ribbons,  an  aureole  of  yellow  hair,  her 
little  tanned  face,  snub  nose,  and  miss- 
ing tooth.  A  perfect  demon  of  mischief, 
on  all  fours,  playing  dog,  hurling  her- 
self against  unsuspecting  shins,  kicking, 
squealing,  and  when  Miss  Ridgway  sang, 
and  Isabel  perforce  had  to  keep  quiet, 
she  relieved  herself  by  the  most  remark- 
able succession  of  ''snoots"  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  was  a  relief  when  they 
were  tugged  off — the  children,  not  the 
"snoots" — unwiUing  to  bed.  Then  the 
grown-ups  streamed  in,  such  a  motley 
crowd  of  women.  The  young  girls  might 
have  come  straight  from  a  ball  of  Jose- 
phine's at  "  Malmaison, "  such  quaint  pic- 
tures they  made  in  their  dainty  high- 
waisted  frocks. 

Passing  through  in  this  throng  were 
.  very  young  men  and  a  few  decrepit  old 
ones,  but  where  w^re  the  real  men  of 
whom  we  had  seen  so  many  at  dinner, 
men  of  from  forty  to  fifty,  the  age  when 
the  American  man  is  most  attractive? 
We  soon  tired  of  the  spectacle  and  won-, 
dered  if  it  were  cold  outside — and  there 
we  found  them  in  groups  of  twos  and 
threes,  all  up  one  side  of  the  piazza  and 
down  the  other,  smoking,  smoking,  smok- 
ing— then  again  we  understood  man  was 
taking  his  comfort  at  Temple  Haven. 


Arm  in  arm  we  passed  out  into  the  cool, 
starlit  night  and  walked  silently  up  and 
down  the  almost  deserted  walks.  We 
soon  discovered  that  we  were  pleasantly 
tired;  so,  hoping  the  fates  might  con- 
tinue the  sunshine  for  the  morrow,  we 
retired. 

The  morning  dawned  gloriously.  The 
board  walk  at  Temple  Haven  is  such  a  de- 
light compared  to  the  board  walks  of  those 
other  seashore  places,  crowded  with  a  hu- 
manity flaunting  its  vanities  in  the  face 
of  nature.  Sometimes  it  is  on  a  level  with 
the  sand,  sometimes  elevated  several  feet. 
A  ripping  breeze  hurried  us  along,  blow- 
ing all  the  perplexities  from  our  brains,  all 
the  lassitude  from  our  bodies. 

Groups  of  little  folk  were  busy  building 
most  wonderful  erections  in  the  sand. 
We  watched  a  charming  boy  and  girl  of, 
say,  five  and  six  who  had  built  the  most 
wonderful  railway  and  bridge.  A  toy 
engine  and  train  of  cars  steamed,  sup- 
posedly, along  the  top  of  a  most  high  and 
precipitous  embankment.  We  watched 
them  with  interest  for  quite  a  time,  so 
happily  and  quietly  they  played  together. 
The  next  development  was  very  amusing, 
but  startling  too.  The  boy  must  have 
done  something  very  displeasing  to  her 
young  womanship — young  ladyship  is  not 
the  proper  word — for  quick  as  a  flash  she 
pounced  upon  him,  pinning  him  down  in 
the  sand,  clinging  to  him  like  a  little  leech. 
The  nurse  had  to  come  to  the  separation 
w^hich  she  summarily  effected  with  a  hand 
on  the  collar  of  each  little  reefer.  Had 
Theodore  Roosevelt  seen  this  child  and 
little  Isabel  he  would  have  agreed  with  us 
that  the  woman  child,  at  least,  is  not  los- 
ing her  "fighting  edge." 

Soon  back  again  they  went  to  their 
play,  as  busy  as  little  nailers;  the  damage 
soon  repaired,  a  flight  of  steps  was  con- 
structed with  infinite  care  down  the  side 
of  the  high  and  precipitous  embankment, 
much  to  the  relief  of  the  imaginary  train- 
load  of  people  imprisoned  there  during 
the  fray. 

And  so  we  left  them.  When  quite  a 
distance  away  we  turned  and  saw  the 
sturdy  little  forms  laden  with  shovels 
trudging  through  the  sand,  a  train  of  cars 
traiHng  after,  and  we  heard  a  high  little 
voice  singing: 
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''The  boys  and  girls  would  ofttimes  go 
A-fishing  in  the  brook, 
With  spools  of  thread  for  fishing-lines 
And  bended  pins  for  hooks." 

Julie's  eyes  grew  bigger  and  bigger  as 
she  listened.  ''Cherriel"  she  exclaimed, 
"Jimmy  used  to  sing  that  old  song — I 
never  heard  any  one  else  sing  it !  '  Rosy 
Neir  was  always  playing  him  false  and 
going  off  with  that  other  more  fortunate 
youth  '  A-Swinging  in  the  Lane  ! '  They 
couldn't  possibly  be  Jimmy's  kiddies?" 

"Well,"  I  replied,  "stranger  things 
have  happened  in  story-books,  and,  as 
truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  there  is 
hope.  But  I  fear  me,  my  dear,  that  con- 
tingency is  very  remote,  for  my  Uncle 
Jake,  of  blessed  memory,  sang  me  to  sleep 
with  that  same  '  Rosy  Nell '  time  and  time 
again,  so  you  see  it  did  not  belong  exclu- 
sively to  Jimmy." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  lovely,  though,  if  they 
were  Jimmy's  kiddies !  Wouldn't  it  be 
fun!" 

"  Yes,  might  be  very  funny  if  Mrs.  Jim- 
my's disposition  is  a  large  edition  of  her 
daughter's — say,  for  instance,  if  Jimmy 
began  nosing  about  to  see  if  you  still  af- 
fected the  same  perfume  for  your  hair." 

But  Julie  could  only  say:  "Oh!  I  am 
so  excited!    I'm  all  in  a  flutter!" 

"I  fear,  Julie,  your  erstwhile  romantic 
Jimmy  is  now  settled  down  and  loves  his 
comfort  like  the  rest  of  them.  Could  his 
face,  by  any  chance,  Julie,  have  gotten 
fat  and  his  chin  receded?  Have  you 
noticed  those  beautiful  peculiarities 
among  the  men  here?  But,  really,  Julie, 
now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it,  did  you 
notice  what  the  nurse  called  the  little 
girl?" 

"No,  I  didn't  notice;  what?" 

"As  sure  as  I'm  alive  she  called  her 
'Jimmy' !  Come,  my  dear,  arouse  your- 
self; we  go  to  annihilate  Mrs.  Jimmy  and 
to  restore  to  you  your  Jimmy  and  his 
young." 

"Are  you  sure,  Cherrie?  Did  she — 
did  she  call  her  'Jimmy'?  Oh,  I  do  be- 
lieve they  are  his  children !  They  were 
really  so  like  him !  Let's  go  back  at 
once;  maybe  we  can  find  out  where  thev 
live!" 

But  they  had  disappeared — not  a  ves- 
tige of  them  !  So  with  many  conjectures 
we  returned  to  the  hotel  for  luncheon  to 


await  their  appearance  in  the  sand  again 
on  the  morrow. 

George  Holmes,  Cousin  George  Holmes, 
my  cousin,  had  invited  us  to  go  out  on 
his  boat  that  afternoon.  George  is  a  sea- 
soned old  bachelor,  big  and  brown,  and 
he  w^ll  have  a  beautiful  rotundity  pre- 
ceding him  some  day  if  he  doesn't  watch 
out.  The  Aphrodite  lay  anchored  in  the 
bay.  Mistake  not  that  George's  tastes 
ran  all  the  Avay  back  to  ancient  Greece. 
Oh,  no,  the  yacht  only  perpetuated  the 
name  of  a  favorite  race-horse  owned  by 
George  before  he  became  rotund  and 
which  had  once  done  big  things  at  Sheeps- 
head  Bay. 

George  is  just  as  good  as  gold,  which  he 
has  galore,  and,  although  Julie  had  sighed 
deeply  in  the  morning  for  her  lost  love, 
usually  Julie  can  see  but  one  use  for  a 
masculine  such  as  George,  and  that  is  to 
appropriate  him  for  purposes  of  flirtation. 

Like  the  rest  of  my  sex,  I  dearly  love 
a  romance,  and  had  been  picturing  all 
sorts  of  pleasant  outcomes  should  Julie's 
old  sweetheart  be  in  Temple  Haven.  I 
wanted  her,  you  see,  to  be  true  to  her  old 
attachment ;  and  then,  too,  there  was  no 
use  in  her  flirting  with  George.  George 
doesn't  seem  quite  himself,  somehow, 
since  he  came  back  from  California. 

I  didn't  say  anything  to  Julie — I 
thought  it  rather  unfeehng  toward  the 
poor  lady — but  I  heard  somewhere  last 
winter  that  Mrs.  James  Mannes,  who  had 
always  lived  a  butterfly  existence,  had 
caught  cold  during  the  extreme  weather 
of  the  winter  before  while  attending  some 
affair.  Pneumonia,  I  believe,  soon  carried 
off  the  poor  lady,  thereby  adding  to  Mr. 
Mannes's  other  graces  that  of  widower- 
hood.  Julie,  evidently,  had  not  heard  of 
this.  I  couldn't  quite  bring  myself  to 
tell  it  to  her  now  as  a  piece  of  welcome 
news.  One  doesn't  know  just  where  to 
draw  the  line  between  commiseration  for 
the  one  and  felicitation  for  the  other. 

Well,  away  w^e  sailed  on  George's  boat 
out  into  the,  to  us,  unknow^n.  We  left  dull 
care  disconsolate  on  the  landing.  My 
soul  that  day  was  not  "far  away,  sailing 
on  Vesuvian  Bay,"  to  quote  my  own 
home  poet,  but  my  soul  that  day  was 
there  with  me  sailing  the  blue  Atlantic 
sea.    Later  the  moon  came  up,  and  that 
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was  superlatively  perfect.  I  was  almost 
sorry  then  that  I  was  not  personally  con- 
ducting a  romance  in  which  Julie  and 
George  figured.  But  I  knew  it  w^ould 
take  a  blast  of  dynamite  to  arouse  George. 
He  is  not  my  really,  truly  cousin,  you 
know.  He  is  only  the  nephew  of  my  long- 
departed  stepfather.  You  would  not  sus- 
pect, it  but  George  is  really  uncannily 


roaring  mad  as  a  youngster  at  the  liberties 
taken  with  my  small  person.  He  got 
roaring  mad  at  old  John  McBride  once. 
George  and  I  used  to  take  our  pennies  to 
the  "corner  "  store  and  invest  them  in  one 
lemon  and  one  lemon  stick,  all  that  our 
finances  permitted.  Then  we  stuck  the 
stick  Jnto  the  lemon  and  took  the  most 
delicious  alternate  pulls.    Nectar  for  the 
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keen.  He  niade  his  big  barrel  of  money, 
which  he  enjoys  so  hugely,  out  on  the 
Pacific  coast  somewhere,  and  you  should 
see  his  farm  in  the  Chester  Valley — the 
Chester  Valley  than  which  God  never  cre- 
ated anything  more  fair.  Sometimes  I  used 
to  plan  that  when  I  was  sixty  and  spec- 
tacled and  ugly — no,  I  always  intended 
being  a  good-looking  old  lady — I  was  go- 
ing out  there  to  live  with  Cousin  George 
— Cousin  George,  who  is  not  my  really, 
truly  cousin  after  all.  More  like  a  broth- 
er, perhaps,  and  not  a  brother  either;  I 
wonder  what  category  George  does  come 
under  ?  A  brother  would  have  been  tick- 
led to  death,   and  George  used   to  get 


gods  !  Old  John  was  always  sitting  round, 
and  he  thought  it  great  fun  to  hook  my 
spindly  shanks  with  the  crook  on  the  end 
of  his  long  cane.  Once,  when  we  had  the 
lemon  stick  drawling  just  bully,  Old  John, 
in  an  excess  of  jocularity,  toppled  me  over, 
and  our  glorious  confection  was  ruined  in 
the  dirt.  But  if  I  took  time  to  relate  all 
our  fortunes,  good  and  bad,  as  children, 
it  would  be  a  long  story. 

Let  me  see:  George  must  be  forty  now, 
and  he  has  no  more  romance  in  his  make- 
up than  a  big  oak.  And  that,  perhaps,  is 
just  as  well  as  to  have  broken  his  heart 
over  some  fickle  woman,  as  I  broke  mine 
over    Doctor    Halsted    ten    years    ago. 
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Thank  heaven,  it's  all  mended  and  sound 
again  now. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  landed.  It  was  good 
of  George  to  give  us  all  that  pleasure.  He 
had  been  so  quiet  all  evening  I  wondered 
if  he  were  quite  happy.  When  we  left  him 
I  patted  him  on  the  sleeve  and  said: 
''Good  night,  Georgie." 

''What  are  you  going  to  wear  in  the 
morning,  Julie?"  I  asked  when  we  were 
alone. 

"I  don't  know — I  think  I  look  nicest 
in  my  cream  coat  and  skirt  and  rose- 
colored  hat." 

"  Just  the  thing,"  I  rephed.  "  It's  down 
on  his  marrow  bones  at  once  for  Jimmy." 

"Don't  joke,  Cherrie,  when  it's  all  so 
hopeless;  but,  just  to  put  my  affairs  aside 
for  a  little  bit,  I  think  George  is  adorable; 
why  haven't  you  married  him  long  ago?" 

"Marry  George  I  Bless  me  I"  and  I 
dropped  a  very  juicy  section  of  orange 
that  I  was  enjoying  into  a  box  of  pink 
rice  powder.  "Don't  startle  me  again 
Hke  that !  Marry  George  I  Why  I  could 
never  think  seriously  of  George  any  more 
than  George  could  think  seriously  of  me ! 
Why,  George  I  George,  for  one  thing,  is 
not  the  type  of  man  that  I  admire ! 
Why,  George  is  just  symbolical  of  crea- 
ture comforts,  chat's  all !  I  should  have 
to  marry  a  man  who  was  my  superior  in 
intellect  and  culture.  We  would  not  be 
congenial.  He  would  not  really  be  com- 
panionable to  me.  I  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing,  and  I'm  sure  George " 

"Oh,  nonsense,  with  your  confounded 
culture  I  You  make  me  downright  tired  1 
You  are  always  living  under  a  culture  de- 
lusion. I  don't  think  your  intellectual 
tastes  are  half  what  you  think  they  are, 
anyhow ! ' ' 

I  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  began  labo- 
riously: "Four  into  nineteen  goes  four 
times  and  three  over,  four  into  thirty-one 
goes  seven  times  and  three  over,  four  into 
forty- two  —  no,  thirty- two  —  goes  eight 
times  and  nothing  over !  Hurrah,  Julie, 
keep  your  temper — it  is  leap  year !  If 
you're  w^aking,  call  me  early,  call  me 
early,  Julie  dear;  I'll  go  to  George  at  the 
dawn — no,  George  loves  his  bed  of  a 
morning — I'll  go  to  him  after  lunch,  when 
he  is  very  content,  and  say,  '  George,  will 
you  marry  me  ? '  and  you  must  be  watch- 
ing round  the  corner,  Julie,  and  see  the 


look  of  suicidal  woe  on  poor  old  George's 
face." 

"I  saw  the  look  on  George's  face  when 
you  patted  him  on  the  sleeve  and  said, 
'  Good  night,  Georgie,'  and  I've  had  more 
experience  in  reading  masculine  expres- 
sions than  you  have  had." 

"Good  night,  Julie,"  I  mocked  in  a 
feignedly  sleepy  tone  from  beneath  the 
covers  where  I  had  taken  refuge.  But,  do 
you  know?  I  had  noticed  it,  and  George 
did  look  queer.  Then  I  fell  to  imagining 
George's  opinions  of  some  of  my  favorites. 
Well,  he  might  tolerate  Theocritus  and  his 
shepherd-boy,  but  as  for  my.  favorite 
novelist,  George  would  vote  him  a  fool 
instanter.  He  might  at  a  pinch  use  an 
ugly  little  adjective  which  only  requires 
three  letters  in  the  reformed  spelling. 

But  what  nonsense  I  And  so  I  fell 
asleep  to  dream  that  George  had  gone  to 
Egypt  to  fetch  me  back  a  rose,  a  blue- 
bird, and  an  amethyst  ring. 

The  next  morning,  as  we  used  to  say  in 
our  little  diaries,  we  arose  at  eight,  said 
our  prayers — no,  we  didn't  say  our  pray- 
ers— at  least  I  didn't,  and  Julie  not  so 
that  you  could  notice  it.  It  seems  to  be 
the  custom  now  for  girls  to  say  their 
prayers  only  at  night. 

We  breakfasted  at  nine-thirty,  weather 
fine.  Julie  devoted  much  time  and  atten- 
tion to  her  toilet.  Her  hat  was  bewitch- 
ing— of  soft  American  Beauty  rose  color — 
and  with  it  coquettishly  tipped  to  one  side, 
with  a  soft  pat  here  and  a  tuck  there,  she 
looked  the  splendid  young  woman  that 
she  is,  and  oh,  Jimmy,  beware  the  "come 
hither"  in  her  eye !  She  wore  her  cream 
serge  coat  and  skirt.  As  I  was  to  be  an 
onlooker  and  instigator  only  in  this  affair, 
I  went  forth  bravely  in  all  the  peace  of 
mind  which  a  well-worn  and  much-loved 
old  frock  brings — a  thin,  dark-blue  Swiss, 
which  discloses  so  well  the  good  lines  of 
my  back  and  shoulders,  of  which  I  am 
fully  conscious.  And  my  hat,  George 
particularly  loves  the  blue  hat,  corn- 
flower blue  tulle  and  navy-blue  velvet, 
that  I  wear  with  this  dress. 

I  w^ondered  what  George  was  doing. 
Did  I  tell  you  he  had  left  for  Denver  on 
the  seven-o'clock  train  the  night  before? 
Somehow  George  was  always  away,  and 
then  I  thought — suppose  this  man  steals 
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my  Julie  from  me;  for  I  felt  it  in  my 
bones  that  her  old  sweetheart  was  in 
Temple  Haven. 

"We  will  go  down  on  the  board  walk," 
planned  Julie,  "and  saunter  along,  and 
just  naturally  talk  to  the  little  chaps. 
You  know  my  old  gift  of  sand-modelling; 
w^ell,  I'll  possess  those  children  in  about 
five  minutes." 


"Well!"  I  interrupted,  "You'll  never 
find  George  and  me  walking  out  with  the 
pair  of  you.  Languid  brown  eyes,  for- 
sooth; are  they  limpid  and  lambent  also? 
George  would  never  take  a  prize  at  a 
beauty  show;  he  does  have  a  jolly  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  though,  and  his  mouth — it's  a 
mile  too  wide  !  Isn't  his  hair  the  funniest 
thing  ?    That's  one  thing  that  did  bother 
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You  know  it's  awfully  hard  for  me  not 
to  tell  things,  so  I  told  Julie  what  I  had 
heard  about  Jimmy  being  a  widower.  I 
know  she  felt  hke  walking  round  and 
round  in  delirious  circles,  but  she  re- 
frained. 

"Julie,  what  does  he  look  like?"  I 
asked. 

"Very  tall,  over  six  feet;  broad  shoul- 
ders; very  dignified;  carries  his  head  well 
up;  with  a  clean-shaven  face,  perfect  fea- 
tures, and  the  nicest  light-brown  hair, 
almost  blond;   languid  brown  eyes." 


George;  it  came  within  an  ace  of  being  red, 
you  know,  years  ago,  and  it  curled  up  so 
impishly.  George  disciplined  it,  though, 
and  now  it's  real  lyquite  stylish.  You 
should  hear  George  sometimes  when  he 
goes  to  the  little  church  at  the  Green 
Tree — his  bass  fairly  shakes  the  rafters. 
He  comes  out  specially  strong  on  'How 
firm  a  foundation  ye  saint-s  of  the 
Lord.'  " 

"Oh!  of  course,  George  is  a  different 
type  of  man  from  Jim,"  Julie  said,  rather 
giving  herself  airs.     "You  would  enjoy 
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Jim  so  much.  He  is  so  well  read,  so  finely 
grained  and  receptive  to  everything  that 
is  the  best." 

"Don't  mistake  yourself,"  I  respond- 
ed, ''that  George  is  unreceptive.  He  has 
an  innate  taste  for  everything  that  is  fine, 
but  George's  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
great  out-of-doors.  You  need  only  look 
at  him  to  see  that.  George  is  one  of  na- 
ture's gentlemen." 

"Hear,  hear  I"  laughed  Julie,  "you  can 
abuse  George  to  your  heart's  content,  but 
others  beware.  Oh,  Cherrie,  you  are  such 
a  darling  I" 

I  made  a  face  at  her.  "  One  time,"  I 
continued,  "  years  ago,  George  and  I  went 
to  hear  '  Tannhauser. '  Krauss  sang  the 
erring  knight,  and  George  said " 

"Oh,  they  are  not  here  !"  cried  Julie  in 
a  tone  which  suggested  that  everything 
was  at  an  end. 

"Sure,"  I  replied;  "I  think  I  see  them 
down  there  beyond  that  Uttle  curve  in  the 
beach." 

"No,  they  are  too  big,  Cherrie.  Oh,  of 
course,  that's  just  the  way  it  would  turn 
out!" 

"Well,  they  may  come  later.  Oh,  yes," 
consulting  my  watch,  "it's  barely  ten, 
and  yesterday  when  we  came  down  it  was 
after  eleven.  Suppose  we  walk  up  the 
beach  a  little  way  toward  '  The  Hob-and- 
Nob ' ;  they  are  sure  to  be  here  when  we 
come  back." 

"I  don't  care,"  moaned  Julie,  "if  we 
don't  see  them  to-day;  I'm  sure  they  are 
Jimmy's  babies;  I'll  stay  here  until  I  do 
see  them.  I'll  just  wring  my  deserts  out 
of  this  mean  old  world,  so  I  will." 

So  on  and  on  we  walked,  looking,  look- 
ing, but  the  little  builders  of  yesterday 
had  as  completely  disappeared  as  their 
own  handiwork.  We  reached  the  end  of 
the  board  walk,  picked  our  way  carefully 
down  the  steps,  and  landed  in  a  most  un- 
pleasant depth  of  sand.  On  and  on  we 
trudged.  "Is  this  a  penance,  Cherrie,  we 
are  doing  ?  I  don't  like  it,  and  we  shall  be 
tired  to  death  getting  back.  Oh,  let  us 
turn  around !  I  know  I'm  silly,  but  I'm 
just  sick  and  disappointed  over  this  thing 
— foolish,  for  there  was  so  little  to  build 
on.  I  just  can't  stand  it,  so  I  can't,  and 
I  know  I'll  never  see  him  again."  Here 
Julie  sank  in  a  heap  in  the  sand,  the  pic- 
ture of  grief. 


"Come,  honey,"  I  persuaded,  "don't 
do  that;  cheer  up!" 

"I'll  pull  together  after  a  bit;  just  let 
me  sit  here  awhile.  I'm  a  pig,  anyhow, 
Cherrie,  spoihng  your  walk  Hke  this,"  and 
Julie,  her  eyes  swimming  in  tears  saltier 
than  the  salty  waters  of  the  ocean,  stared 
disconsolately  out  to  sea,  and  I  waited 
till  Juhe  had  it  out  with  herself. 

Presently  she  stood  up.  "  Now  I  think 
I've  scattered  the  blue  devils.  I  have  a 
horrid  disposition,  Cherrie;  you  are  al- 
ways so  calm  and  hopeful." 

But  I  was  singing  by  this  time,  pro- 
claiming to  all  nature  that — 

"At  last  a  cloud  of  sorrow  came. 
A  strange  young  man  from  town 
Was  introduced  to  Rosy  Nell 
By  Aunt  Jemima  Brown." 

And  then  Julie  joined  in — 

"  She  stayed  away  from  school  next  day. 
To  me  the  truth  was  plain: 
She'd  gone  off  with  that  city  chap 
A-s winging  in  the  lane." 

But  here  Julie  broke  in  with  one  of  the 
sudden  changes  so  characteristic  of  her. 
"What  were  you  and  Mrs.  McCormack 
talking  about  this  morning,  Cherrie?" 

"Oh !  she  was  telling  me  about  a  young 
man  who  took  his  sweetheart  to  a  par- 
ty, and  he  was  so  proud  of  her  because 
she " 

But  Julie  had  stopped  and  stood  as 
though  rooted  to  the  spot.  I  followed  her 
gaze — and  coming  toward  us  in  the  dis- 
tance was  a  man,  a  splendid  man.  He 
seemed  to  be  getting  much  comfort  out 
of  a  calabash  pipe. 

"Is  it  him?"  I  ungrammatically 
gasped. 

"Yes!  Yes!"  she  cried,  and  oh,  the 
look  of  gladness  in  her  face !  But  she 
didn't  go  pale,  she  didn't  tremble;  oh,  no, 
she  frantically  waved  her  hand,  and  Jim- 
my stared  and  stared;  then  he  put  his 
pipe  into  his  pocket  as  a  concession  to 
this  unexpected  salute — and  then  he  rec- 
ognized her ! 

"Julie!"  he  called.  "Jimmy!"  she 
echoed.  He  plunged  through  the  sand, 
and  in  an  instant  she  was  swept  off  her 
feet  in  a  giantlike  embrace.  Presently 
he  remembered  me,  and  he  didn't  have 
the  grace  to  look  embarrassed  the  least 
bit. 
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"This  is  Cherrie,"  announced  Julie,  re- 
membering her  manners. 

'' JuHe,"  I  said  severely,  ''I  thought  you 
told  me  this  was  a  dignified  young  man." 

"Well,"  he  laughed,  "I  believe  I  did 
carry  a  lot  of  dignity  when  I  was  a  young 
chap,  but  years  teach  a  fellow  what  an 
unnecessary  burden  it  is." 

"Oh,  well,  then,"  I  said,  "in  that  case 
you  might  kiss  me,  too,  if  you  like";  and 
he  did  like,  and  so  our  acquaintance  began 
very  auspiciously. 


softly.  Here  I  interrupy:ed  the  awkward 
pause.  "Tell  him,  Julie,  about  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  song;  and  where  are  they 
to-day?" 

"  Have  you  seen  them,  the  kiddies  ?  "  he 
asked,  turning  to  Julie,  and  continued: 
"We  are  moving  back  to  Haverford  to- 
day ;  their  nurse  took  them  up  this  morn- 
ing; and,  by  George,  I'm  forgetting  that  I 
must  make  the  two-o'clock  train.  Big 
engagement  in  town  at  four  o'clock." 

"O  Jim,  how  nearly  we  missed  you," 
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Julie  was  fluttering  around  him  like  a 
very  much  excited  child.  He  has  the  most 
fascinating  little  waves  in  his  hair,  just 
tinged  with  gray  above  the  ears.  Julie  had 
gotten  this  far  in  her  investigation  of  him. 

"Oh,  Jim,"  she  said,  "your  hair  is  so 
pretty,"  and  she  softly  smoothed  it. 

"Julie!"  I  said  again  severely. 

They  radiated  happiness,  they  glowed 
happiness,  they  beamed  happiness. 

"We  forget  the  children,"  I  interrupt- 
ed.   "Isn't  your  family  here?" 

"Yes,  my  boy  and  girl,"  he  answered. 
"You  heard  about  Clara,  Julie?" 

"Yes,  Cherrie  told  me,"  she  answered 


said  Julie  in  a  fond  tone  that  delighted 
Jimmy's  heart. 

"  You  won't  miss  me  soon  again,  girlie  " 
—  this  with  tone  and  look  prophetic. 
"Tell  the  girls  I'm  going  to  camp  in 
their  parlor  seven  nights  next  week." 

"I  wish  there  were  eight  nights  in  next 
week,"  cooed  Julie,  and  more  fond  looks. 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  board 
walk,  and,  Julie  clinging  to  one  arm,  I  to 
the  other,  we  gave  the  recital  of  our  de- 
tective work  of  the  past  two  days,  with 
many  interruptions  and  much  merriment. 
He  did  look  adorable  in  his  blue  serge  and 
white  flannels  —  a  bit  careless,  though. 
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George  does  ha^e  a  perfect  genius  for 
dressing  himself;  and  when  George 
smiles  —  well,  he  is  like  George  and  no- 
body else.     George  has  such  nice  hands  ! 

When  we  reached  "The  Anchorage" 
Jim  had  to  hurry  away  to  his  train,  Julie 
happy  in  the  thought  that  she  should  see 
him  again  that  evening. 

Well,  any  one  could  see  what  the  out- 
come would  be.  I  should  lose  m.y  dear 
old  chum;  how  lonely  it  would  be — bosh, 
Temple  Haven  calling,  caUing  all  these 
years !  Then  I  felt  sorry  for  myself,  and 
it  ahvays  aggravates  me  when  I  begin  to 
pity  myself.  So  with  head  erect  I  de- 
scended the  stairs  quite  as  though  I  were 
master  of  my  fate.  As  I  passed  the  desk 
a  boy  handed  me  a  letter;  it  was  in 
George's  well-known  scrawl.  And  all  at 
once  I  felt  unaccountably  happy.  I 
slipped  into  a  secluded  corner  and  opened 
the  envelope: 

"  Dear  Eleanor,"  I  read.  "  I  shall  reach 
Philadelphia  on  Tuesday  evening  of  next 
week  at  seven  o'clock,  and  I'm  coming 
right  out  to  your  house  to  tell  you  that 
I  am  going  to  marry  you,  and  then  we  are 


going  to  Egypt  for  the  winter.  You  will 
like  going  to  Egypt  with  me,  won't  you, 
my " 

But  I'm  not  going  to  tell  any  one  what 
else  George  said.     That  w^as  my  letter.  ■» 
Wasn't  that  a  pretty  fancy  that  Temple 
Haven  was  calling  me ! 

I  said  nothing  to  Julie  until  we  had  al- 
most reached  home;  then  I  read  her 
George's  letter.  She  has  a  long  list  of  ad- 
jectives, and  they  all  came  out  of  her 
rapture  pretty  well  w^orn. 

"When  George  comes  to  your  house  on 
Tuesday  evening,"  she  planned,  "you 
must  wear  your  blue  swiss  dress." 

"Julie,"  I  replied,  "I  shall  not  be  at 
home  on  Tuesday  evening  when  George 
comes." 

"Oh,  Cherrie  !  you  wouldn't  be  such  a 
simpleton  I"  Julie  stormed.  "How  can 
you?  Oh,  I  could  hit  you  with  some- 
thing!" 

"Julie,"  I  answered  slowly,  "I  shall 
not  be  at  home  on  Tuesday  evening  when 
George  comes,  because  I  am  going  to  the 
station  to  meet  him.  We  might  want  to 
celebrate." 
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I  denly  to  forget  its  slumber,  and  to  sleep 

not  again  till  the  task  is  accomplished. 
True  men  nurse  the  slow  but  steady  flame 
that  finally  sets  the  land  on  fire,  often  be- 
fore the  enemy  of  freedom  suspects  any- 
thing until  he  sees  the  skies  red  with  gen- 
eral conflagration.  They  have  been  lis- 
teners, watchers,  and  doers,  while  others 
did  the  talking.  Their  souls  have  been 
tuned  to  the  highest  good,  and  their  stride 
gives  pace  and  measure  to  the  onward 
march  of  their  people  toward  the  triumph 
of  liberty.  The  true  philosophy  of  his- 
tory is,  therefore,  the  record  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  general  human  soul  in  relation 
to  what  is  best  within  and  without — the 
great,  grand  story  of  divine  humanity  ''  on 
active  service."  And  America  has  com- 
menced to  write  a  chapter-heading  of  the 
world's  new  book.  It  will  be  the  greatest 
book  ever  written.  If  she  keep  her  hand 
steady  there  will  be  a  fine  story  added  to 
the  record  of  human  progress.  And  she 
will  be  proud  of  her  share  of  it,  if  she 
grow  not  weary. 

For  this,  of  course,  the  individual  must 
be  true  all  through,  for  the  story  of  the 
mass  is  a  kind  of  composite  echo  of  the 
story  of  its  elements.  And  a  nation's  ex- 
perience is  just  like  that  of  the  souls 
which  make  up  its  voters'  roll.  It  is  true 
that,  left  to  himself,  a  man  might  never 
stir  from  the  primeval  mould.  He  might 
be  inclined  to  drag  his  environment  about 
his  shoulders  like  a  ragged  blanket,  or 
cower  behind  each  day's  chance  for  a 
little  shelter  when  the  winds  blow  keen 
between  the  stars.  But  a  divine  influ- 
ence envelops  his  being,  and  gives  him  a 
lift  along  the  upward  way.  Yet  custom 
stales  the  round  of  daily  duty.  Familiar- 
ity with  what  is  best  may  make  it  con- 
temptible to  many,  who  get  on  to  the  nar- 
row watershed  which  lies  between  the 
hour  of  noblest  sacrifice  and  the  hour  of 
basest  denial.  The  lack  of  unity  of  effort 
and  honesty  of  aim,  set  in  a  background 
of  stubborn  petulance  and  selfish  hedon- 
ism, is  fatal  then.   When  union,  which  is 
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^^^^^jHIS  is  the  hour  when  na- 
tions have  the  making  and 
unmaking  of  history  in 
their  hands.  And  no  na- 
tional leader  can  keep  apart 
from  the  task  of  his  people. 
It  is  true  that  history  is  not,  as  it  was 
largely  taken  to  be,  the  mere  external  bi- 
ography of  kings  or  leaders,  and  the  dates 
of  battles.  It  is  rather  the  record  of  great 
evolutionary  movements,  the  story  of  in- 
tellectual and  political  tides,  the  record  of 
phenomenal  levels,  uplifts  and  downfalls, 
in  the  inner  life  of  a  people.  The  date  of 
Magna  Charta  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  date  of  the  Norman  conquest.  The 
biography  of  Isaac  Newton  is  more  mo- 
mentous than  the  record  of  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne.  Britain's  response  to  the 
call  of  honor  when  the  foot  of  the  con- 
queror plashed  through  the  blood  of  Bel- 
gium lifted  her  nearer  the  light  of  eternal 
things  than  her  conquest  of  India.  It  set 
above  her  the  glory  of  the  morning  star. 
And  when  at  last  America  turned  from 
words  to  deeds  the  Statue  of  Liberty  took 
on  a  deeper  world  significance  amid  the 
tides  that  hurry  in  their  errand-bearing 
to  every  shore  of  the  earth.  It  was  the 
crisis  in  that  crescendo  movement  which 
began  when  the  last  signature  of  freemen 
dried  upon  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

And  yet  history  is  after  all  hung  like  a 
garment  about  the  moments  of  the  wise 
and  brave.  It  takes  the  shape  of  epoch- 
making  individuals  w^ho  proved  them- 
selves, being  awake  to  holiest  duty,  to  be 
heart-inspiring  and  soul-awaking.  For 
no  nation  or  people  will  spontaneously 
rise  till  it  is  roused.  Every  heart  is 
knocked  upon,  and  every  ear  receives  the 
rallying  message  long  before  the  drum- tap 
regulates  the  rhythmic  feet  that  go  out 
gladly  along  the  way  of  victory.  Many  a 
Paul  Revere  rides  forth  to  call  the  sleep- 
ing household,  yawning,  to  the  door,  sud- 
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the  secret  of  strength,  and  unanimity, 
which  is  the  secret  of  success,  are  absent, 
the  natural  purpose  of  a  people's  prog- 
ress may  be  paralyzed,  and  noble  words, 
divorced  from  noble  deeds,  become  a  sub- 
ject of  laughter  among  the  nations  if  not, 
indeed,  a  subject  of  remorseful  tears. 

The  victory  of  liberty,  when  it  does 
come,  is  often  the  result  of  isolated  honor 
leaping  forward  at  the  throat  of  tyranny, 
a  thing  never  to  be  forgotten  while  hearts 
beat  true  anywhere*  The  true  freeman 
does  not  argue,  does  not  threaten,  does 
not  think  of  time  or  cost  or  phrase  in  the 
offset.  He  sees  liberty  lying,  a  bit  of 
bloody  pulp,  where  tyranny  has  brutally 
assailed  her;  and  he  gets  into  the  work 
before  the  brute  thinks  that  any  one  has 
observed  the  foul  attack.  That  is  what 
the  free  nations  of  Europe  did.  And  it 
should  never  be  forgotten.  When  the 
achievements  of  the  slain  are  mentioned 
with  pride,  they  who  lingered  or  refused 
are  apt  to  be  remembered  forever.  It  is 
good  for  America  to  get  on  to  the  page  of 
a  story  that  shines  with  the  record  of  the 
free  who  never  thought  of  any  wage  in 
freedom's  greatest  battle  but  the  wage  of 
sacrifice. 


n 


When  honor,  liberty,  and  life  are  at 
stake  no  true  soul  can  stand  back,  delib- 
erately and  meanly  neutral.  Searchings 
of  heart  that  are  not  fruitful  in  action  are 
signs  of  spiritual  poverty.  What  is  the 
value  of  great  resolves,  dusting  of  ban- 
ners and  polishing  of  swords,  if  nothing 
come  of  them?  To  stand  like  reeds  by 
the  river's  marge,  trembling  in  the  for- 
ward breeze,  yet  to  be  rooted  in  the  mire, 
unmoving?  To  sing  old  melodies  and 
songs  of  things  beautiful  and  precious,  for 
which  others  in  the  deadly  battle  front 
are  dying,  as  in  days  that  are  past  men 
like  them  died? 

''Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side?"  is  the 
cry.  "Of  course  we  are,  all  of  us.  But 
the  shepherd  must  stick  to  his  flock,  and 
the  shoemaker  to  his  last !  There  are 
plenty  quarrelsome  people  who  wish  to 
fight !  Let  them  fall  in,  and  march. 
There  are  accounts  to  keep,  and  rents  to 
gather,  and  the  home  fires  have  to  be 
kept  burning.     Is  it  mad  to  be  sane  when 


the  world  plunges  into  madness  ?  "  Name 
of  God !  what  is  money,  or  comfort,  or 
business,  if  liberty  be  slain?  And  the 
tragedy  is  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
go  out,  wide-eyed,  to  conquer  or  to  die, 
are  not  men  of  quarrel,  but  men  to  whom 
peace  is  most  dear  and  precious,  yet  men 
who  could  not  live  one  hour  if  freedom 
withered  from  the  world. 

Or  some  begin  to  search  for  the  slippery 
stone  neutrality  that  lies  in  the  weeds, 
between  duty  and  expediency.  But  can 
any  true  soul  shut  its  eyes  and  fold  its 
hands  against  the  triumphing  of  wrong, 
or  close  its  ears  against  the  wail  of  chil- 
dren tortured,  the  cry  of  women  ravished, 
maimed,  and  slain,  and  the  example  of 
the  brave  who  have  been  roused  to  sacri- 
fice ?  Where  is  the  kingdom  of  neutrality, 
then,  but  in  the  No  Man's  Land  that 
slopes  away  from  heaven  on  the  swift  road 
down  to  hell? 

It  is  because  liberty  means  Ught  and 
beauty,  hope  and  promise  to  all,  that  it 
means  most  to  each.  Every  freeman  has 
something  to  do,  to  bear,  and  share  now. 
All  men's  business  is  every  man's  job. 
The  universal  necessity  is  every  man's 
duty.  The  individual  is  intimately  con- 
cerned in  the  welfare  of  the  mass.  That 
is  the  real  tragedy  of  personality.  I  am 
bound  together  in  the  bundle  of  life.  I 
am  one  with  all  in  the  great  mesh  of  God. 
And  the  meanest  thing  in  the  world  is  to 
allow  another  man  to  die  for  my  liberty — 
to  lie  naked  that  I  may  be  clothed — to  be 
hungry  that  I  may  be  fed — to  toil  and 
suffer  while  I  do  nothing,  or  the  least  I 
can,  for  him  and  for  those  who  must  be 
the  poorer  for  his  death  and  pain.  It  is 
when  a  nation  realizes  this  truth  that  it 
slips  in,  from  its  remote  and  belittling  per- 
spective, and  looms  big,  broad,  and  large, 
before  the  hearts  of  men,  as  worthy  of 
a  place  in  unforge table  history.  When 
liberty  and  honor  are  gasping  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence,  neutrality  wheels  the 
biggest  nation  away,  beyond  the  smallest 
star,  out  of  sight,  into  the  limbo  of  mean 
things.  And  it  is  set  among  those  of  va- 
riable purpose,  that  once  had  glorious 
names,  yet  could  not  decide  whether  to 
clutch  to  its  grip  a  shining  chance  of  God 
or  a  low  Judas  trick  when  heaven  sent 
duty  calling  out  for  men.  For  it  is  not 
mere  slacking — it  is  treason  to  refuse, 
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when  liberty,  gagged  and  blindfolded,  has 
her  back  at  the  wall,  and  honor  has  been 
put  to  shame.  What  a  blessing  for  his- 
tory that  America  remembered  what 
was  written  on  her  lintel  by  the  brave 
long  ago,  and  kept  the  honor  of  her 
house ! 

Instability  is  the  shifting  sand  on  which 
no  lasting  house  of  life  can  ever  stand — 
the  stone  that  turns  beneath  the  forward 
foot.  It  carries  always  its  retribution  with 
it,  dragging  its  dread  punishment,  like  a 
shadow  behind  it,  through  every  court  of 
honor.  While  it  lingers,  the  battle  swings 
from  victory  to  defeat.  While  it  argues 
the  point  nations,  exhausted,  praying  in 
vain  for  reinforcements  that  ought  to 
come,  die  where  they  struggle,  and  free- 
dom's scream  makes  the  world  grow  pale 
in  that  hour.  Instability  has  searchings 
of  heart,  like  a  door  blown  open  and  shut 
in  the  wind,  w^hen  yea  should  be  yea^  and 
nay  should  be  way,  as  when  a  man  drives 
a  strong  nail  hard  home  v/ith  one  blow  of 
his  hammer,  and  leaves  it  so. 


Ill 


There  are,  in  such  a  crisis  as  to-day, 
too  many  who  discuss  things  in  a  large 
way,  and  do  things  in  the  smallest  way 
they  can,  if  they  do  anything  at  all. 
They  seek  for  an  excuse  when  action  is 
needed.  To  give  a  dying  man  a  cup  of 
cold  water  is  surely  better  than  to  let  him 
die  of  thirst  because  you  have  not  cham- 
pagne and  ice  to  offer. 

The  time  for  all  debate  is  past.  Battles 
have  been  lost  and  liberty  has  been  put 
in  chains  before  now,  while  talk  has  been 
going  on.  The  nemesis  of  too  late  and 
might  have  been  has  changed  the  map  of 
Europe  just  as  much  as  German  guns  and 
divisions.  Russia  rotted  into  disaster  be- 
cause men  talked  when  they  should  have 
been  watching  and  guarding,  when  words 
and  not  swords  were  masters  of  the  fateful 
hour.    Anything,  even  an  honest  defeat, 


would  be  better  than  fruitless  scheming, 
and  vain  talk,  and  formulated  dreams 
that  fall  still-born  into  a  needy  world. 
The  talkers  forget  how  the  clock  of  oppor- 
tunity runs  down  while  they  are  speaking. 
The  time  for  doing  is  constant.  War  does 
not  stand  on  one  foot,  waiting  till  you  fin- 
ish your  sentence. 

To  face  the  world  and  the  stars  without 
fear,  being  true — to  get  out  of  an  easy 
chair  and  set  your  back  up  against  the 
cross — to  watch  in  the  mud  of  Flanders, 
or  die  in  the  fevered  plains  of  Mesopota- 
mia lest  wrong  should  triumph  for  one 
day  and  the  jewel  of  the  soul  be  tarnished, 
shows  little  profit,  of  course,  against  the 
price  of  wool  in  the  war  markets.  It  is, 
in  fact,  loss,  as  some  men  measure  gain. 
But  it  is  what  grandeur  of  soul  is  built 
from.  It  is  what  moulds  true  greatness 
and  light.  It  has  an  excess  profit,  which 
the  world  can  never  find  time  to  calculate 
a  tax  upon.  For  it  is  the  crucifixion  stand- 
ard of  the  divine  that  is  in  man.  It  is 
God  in  the  clay. 

Better,  ten  thousandfold,  to  die  rolled 
in  the  bloody  mire  of  battle,  and  lie  naked 
till  the  funeral  drums  roll  the  march, 
after  victory's  blast  is  blown,  than  make 
successful  selfishness  the  glory  and  the 
measure  of  a  life,  and  to  be  searching  for 
an  argument  or  excuse  for  judgment-day 
when  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  free  na- 
tions would  ask  you  why. 

This  is  the  day  of  sacrifice.  We  need 
not  go  far  afield  to  find  our  cross.  Men 
are  dying  to  make  a  better  thing  of  the 
dusty  star  on  which  we  live.  Surely  God 
is  awakening  the  ages  by  the  terrible  reve- 
lation of  agony,  where  the  rain  runs  red 
along  the  roadside  ruts  in  Flanders.  And 
that  red  rain  shall  never  cease  to  run  until 
our  hearts  take  to  themselves  their  duty, 
though  it  sting.  For  the  shell-holes  in  a 
shattered  world  are  becoming  the  birth- 
places of  a  new  age,  the  foundation  of 
which  is  the  broken  and  the  contrite 
heart,  as  of  old. 


Drawn  by  F.  C.  Yohn. 

Instantly  seizing  her  wrist  he  twisted  her  arm  so  that  he  almost  brought  her  to  her  knees. — Page  21 J 
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SjETTY  ALLISON  tripped 
1  along  without  a  thought 
in  her  mind  that  could 
really  be  called  a  thought. 
She  would,  indeed,  have 
denied  energetically  that 
there  was  a  waking  moment  when  she 
could  be  accused  of  being  in  such  a  state, 
for  she  was  a  very  active,  alert  young 
person  who  was  always  doing  something 
or  planning  to  do  something.  Truth, 
however,  compels  the  statement  that  at 
the  moment  she  had  not  a  distinct  idea  in 
her  pretty  head.  She  was  merely  serene- 
ly, carelessly  happy. 

The  afternoon  was  a  bright,  cheery,  and 
warm  fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  the 
early  spring.  The  illustration  which  she 
had  just  finished  at  her  own  studio  was 
certainly  the  best  she  had  ever  made  and 
would  cause  the  art  editor  into  whose  of- 
fice she  would  carry  it  the  following  day 
to  open  his  eyes.  She  was  going  to  the 
Escotts'  apartment  to  see  that  it  was 
all  right,  the  key  of  it  having  been  left 
wdth  her  under  particular  injunction  from 
her  greatest  friend,  Irene  Escott.  Irene 
had  anxiously  informed  her  that  she  could 
not  be  entirely  satisfied  that  the  little 
maid  who  only  came  in  during  the  day 
when  they  were  there  could  be  depended 
upon  to  inspect  everything  regularly  when 
they  were  out  of  town.  They  had  been 
away  ever  since  Escott  had  given  up  his 
occupation  as  an  engineer  early  in  the 
winter  to  go  to  Washington  for  confiden- 
tial government  war  service.  There  they 
had  taken  an  apartment  and  there  Irene 
had  gone  to  be  with  him,  as  he  would  only 
be  returning  to  New  York  for  a  day  at  a 
time  as  his  work  called  him.  So  Betty 
was  going,  as  she  had  often  gone  before, 
to  find  if  all  was  well.  Moreover,  she 
had  agreed  to  meet  there  at  five  o'clock 
Captain  Richard  Burnham,  whom  she 
liked  very  much — well — perhaps  liked  a. 
little  more  than  very  much.  Well,  she 
would  see 
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As  she  walked  she  noticed  and  felt,  as 
she  had  before,  the  subtle  metamorphosis 
of  war  New  York.  All  the  flags,  the  pos- 
ters, the  objects  in  the  shop-windows,  all 
made  little  differences  which  in  the  sum 
made  a  great  difference.  This  brought 
her  to  what  was  a  constant  unhappiness 
for  her.  She  was  thinking  now  and  her 
mind  was  busy  with  the  one  care  which 
troubled  her.  How  could  she  do  some- 
thing to  help  in  the  war?  What  could 
she  do?  Certainly  she  belonged  to  half 
a  dozen  committees.  Undoubtedly,  she 
was  engaged  in  several  forms  of  ''war 
work."  However,  making  "dressings," 
even  selling  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  or,  for 
that  matter,  learning  how  to  take  auto- 
mobiles apart  was  nothing  active  as  she 
understood  it.  She  wanted  something  in 
which  there  was  real  danger  and  excite- 
ment and  a  chance  for  action,  and  what 
opportunity  was  there  for  that  here  in 
New  York,  where  everything  was  going 
on  almost  exactly  as  it  had  been  going  on 
when  she  had  come  there  five  years  before 
to  study  art,  and  as  it  had  been  going  on 
ever  since.  There  was  very  little  change 
in  her  own  existence  or  the  existence  of  her 
friends.  People  were  doing  other  things — 
like  the  Escotts.  Brothers  and  husbands 
and — Richard  Burnhams  had  gone  off  to 
camps.  That  and  trying  to  get  on  with 
one's  old  clothes.  No,  she  had  no  reason 
except  for  the  black  head-lines  of  the 
papers  to  believe  that  there  was  a  war — 
If  she  could  be  in  France  where  things 
were  happening  and  where  she  longed  to 
be,  only  they  had  told  her  that  super- 
fluous women  were  in  the  way. 

She  had  walked  across  North  Washing- 
ton Square  and  onward  and  westward, 
and  had  come  to  the  wide,  empty  street  in 
which  was  the  building  in  which  was  the 
Escott  apartment.  It  had  been  a  very 
broad,  old  dwelHng-house,  but  the  ground 
floor  was  now  a  business  stationer's  and 
printer's  shop,  and  the  second  story  had 
been  transformed  into  the  Escott  flat. 
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Above  that  was  another  flat,  empty,  as 
the  sign  "To  Let"  in  a  dusty  window  tes- 
tified. Above  that,  as  Betty  knew,  were 
store-rooms  belonging  to  the  tenants  of 
the  shop.  The  quietness  and  inexpensive- 
ness  had  been  in  accord  with  the  Escotts' 
wishes  and  means,  and  Betty  approved 
entirely  of  the  pretty  nook  they  had  made 
of  it.  The  place  was,  indeed,  almost  more 
of  a  home  for  her  than  her  own  studio, 
where  sometimes  she  had  been  very 
lonely. 

She  went  up  the  narrow  stairs  by  the 
side  of  the  shop  and  reached  the  hall 
above.  There  was  another  stairway  lead- 
ing farther  up,  but  Betty's  Hght  steps 
seemed  to  sound  as  steps  sound  in  a  house 
known  to  be  empty.  Momentarily  she 
thought  how  curious  it  was  that  in  swarm- 
ing, strident  New  York  she  could  be  so 
isolated  and  in  such  silence.  She  opened 
the  door  of  the  Escott  apartment  with  the 
key  she  had  and  entered.  Walking  along 
the  narrow,  short  httle  hall  she  reached 
the  diminutive  drawing-room. 

Yes,  a  glance  about  assured  her  that 
everything  was  all  right.  All  of  Irene  Es- 
cott's  wTdding  presents  were  in  place  ex- 
actly as  she  had  left  them.  Betty  had  not 
expected  anything  else.  However,  Irene 
worried  when  she  was  away,  and  if  she 
got  any  comfort  in  being  informed  that 
the  mirror  in  the  old  Spanish  frame — sent 
by  Uncle  Horace — was  uncracked  and 
hanging  perfectly  straight — that  Cousin 
Clotilda's  gift — the  China  rug,  was  care- 
fully rolled  up  against  the  wall — that  rich 
old  Mrs.  Munson's  splendid  present — the 
grand  piano,  was  unscratched,  she  was  de- 
lighted to  write  the  facts  to  her. 

What  jolly  good  fun  they  had  all  had 
there  !  Little  dinners,  little  suppers  after 
the  theatre.  Richard  Burnham  had  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  party,  and  there 
she  had  first  met  him  and — and 

Betty  pushed  aside  the  portiere  and 
passed  from  the  drawing-room  into  the 
still  smaller  Hbrary.  All  was  right  there 
also.  She  returned  to  the  drawing-room. 
Seating  herself  on  the  arm  of  a  chair  she 
gazed  out  at  the  blank  windows  of  the 
houses  opposite.  Dick  was  coming  pres- 
ently, and  she  knew  what  he  was  going  to 
say,  only  she  did  not  know  what  she  was 
going  to  say  in  answer — or  was  not  quite 
sure — or,  weU — she  had  not  said  to  her- 


self that  she  knew  what  she  was  going  to 
say  exactly — well — she  had  not  said  it 
yet,  anyhow 

She  turned  her  head  quickly. 

Certainly  some  one  was  moving  in  the 
short  hall.  Could  Dick  have  come  al- 
ready? She  glanced  at  the  clock.  It 
manifestly  had  stopped.  No,  she  could 
not  expect  him  yet.  But  some  one  was  in 
the  hall.  The  distance  from  door  to  door 
was  only  half  a  dozen  steps.  Why  did  not 
he,  she,  it,  they — come  in? 

She  must  have  felt  the  strain  of  this 
question  and  the  response  to  be  made 
without  knowing  it,  for  the  slight  wait 
and  suspense  made  her  disproportion- 
ately nervous.  She  was  ready  to  cry 
out  sharply  in  interrogation  when  the  per- 
son who  had  caused  the  slight  disturbance 
entered.  The  appearance  he  presented 
though  was  so  eminently  usual,  conven- 
tional, correct,  that,  coming  after  the 
brief,  nervous  tension,  she  gave  a  slight 
hysterical  laugh. 

Then  she  stared  with  open  eyes. 

A  man  stood  in  the  doorway.  He  was  a 
young  man  and  he  was  a  large  young  man, 
though  the  effect  of  largeness  was  pro- 
duced rather  by  heaviness  than  by  height. 
He  had  a  large  body  and  a  large  head,  and 
a  large  face  in  which  were  singularly  Httle 
eyes.  Betty  felt  that  they  were  at  that 
moment  looking  at  her  with  very  sharp, 
startled  attention.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
height  of  the  mode  for  late  afternoon,  and 
the  effect  produced  was  that  of  clothes 
worn  by  the  man  rather  than  that  of  a 
man  wearing  clothes.  The  European  con- 
tinental peculiarity  which  causes  the 
wearer's  garments  to  sit  less  easily  on  him, 
and  with  less  appearance  of  unconscious- 
ness than  on  an  Englishman  or  an  Amer- 
ican, was  subtly  evident.  When  he  spoke 
his  words  came  with  perfect  ease.  There 
was,  however,  a  faint,  scarcely  percepti- 
ble, accent  about  them  which  was  not  the 
accent  of  any  particular  country  or  lan- 
guage, but  carried  a  certain  general  sug- 
gestion of  vague  cosmopolitanism. 

''I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  in  quick 
composure,  "I  came  to  see  my  good 
friends,  the  Escotts " 

"Why,"  exclaimed  Betty,  starting  up, 
"Baron  von  Hippe !" 

The  stout  young  man  gazed  at  her  with 
an  expression  of  mild  astonishment  as 
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he  slowly  opened  his  heavy,  firmly  set 
mouth. 

''I  beg  your  pardon  again,"  he  said 
blankly,  "I " 

^'I  suppose,  of  course,  that  you  don't 
remember  me,"  interrupted  Betty  eager- 
ly. "It  was  eight  years  ago,  when  I  was 
only  fourteen,  but  I  remember  you  very 
well  on  the  steamer.  I  was  crossing  with 
my  aunt,  Mrs.  Games,  to  go  to  school  in 
Paris,  and  you  were  devoted  to  her,  but 
of  course  you  never  noticed  or  remember  a 
little  girl  like  me " 

"Really,  you  are  so — hasty,"  he  said 
with  a  smile  which  came  and  went  very 
quickly.  "It  is  I  who  am  not  remem- 
bered; or,  I  cannot  say  that,  for  you  have 
never  seen  me.  I  have  not  the  honor  to 
be  of  the  name  of  the  person  you  mention, 
and  I  never  crossed  the  ocean  eight  years 
ago  with  your  aunt,  whom  I  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  or  seeing  and  con- 
sequently not  yourself  either." 

"Then  who  are  you?"  questioned 
Betty,  still  staring. 

"I,"  he  answered,  "I  am  Maximilian 
Lopez,  who  knows,  I  think  I  may  say,  the 
Escotts  very  well." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Betty,  "the  Mr. 
Lopez  whom  they  have  met  in  Washing- 
ton ?  Why,  Mrs.  Escott  has  written  to  me 
about  you.  She  has  written  to  me  a  great 
deal  about  you  and  most  enthusiastically. 
You  have  been  so  very  nice  to  them,  and 
found  so  many  pleasant  things  to  do  for 
them.  But  you  must  have  known  they 
were  away." 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  replied  after  the  slightest 
hesitation,  placing  his  hat  on  one  chair 
and  seating  himself  in  another,  "but  to- 
day Jack  Escott  was  to  be  in  town  and 
I  half  expected  to  find  him  here." 

"But  usually,"  remonstrated  Betty, 
*'he  only  comes  early  in  the  week." 

"This,  you  see,  was  different,"  he  said 
blandly.  "And  you  are  undoubtedly 
Miss  Allison  of  whom  I  have  also  heard 
much,  and  also  most  enthusiastically." 

"Yes,"  she  said  absently,  "I  am  Eliza- 
beth Allison,"  and  she  continued:  "I  was 
sure  I  had  shut  the  door." 

"Then,  apparently,  you  are  mistaken 
again,  Miss  Allison." 

He  paused,  bowing  gravely. 

"The  door  was  open.  As  I  believed 
that  no  one  would  be  here  but  Jack  Es- 


cott, I  made  bold  to  enter  as  one  would 
into  a  bachelor's  quarters  whom  one 
knows  well  when  one  finds  his  door  open. 
Miss  Allison,  I  assure  you  that  it  is  a  very 
great  pleasure  to  meet  you  at  last." 

Again  he  bowed  and  gave  his  listener 
to  understand  that  he  had  been  living 
only  for  that  moment.  Betty,  sitting 
with  her  back  to  the  light,  gazed  at  him 
without  taking  her  eyes  for  a  moment 
from  him.  He  straightened  himself  up, 
gave  a  twirl  to  his  mustache,  and  as- 
sumed the  air  of  one  receiving  a  fitting 
tribute  of  attention  and  admiration. 

"So  you  thought  you  once  saw  some 
one  who  resembled  me.    Poor  devil " 

He  simpered  consciously. 

"Yes,  wasn't  it  odd  ?"  murmured  Betty. 

"However,"  he  continued,  "you  must 
put  up  with  poor  Maximilian  Lopez,  whose 
only  wish  is  to  be  of  service  to  you " 

"Since  you  know  the  Escotts  so  well, 
you  must  know  Captain  Burnham  too — 
must  have  met  him  with  them  in  Wash- 
ington. Indeed,  he  has  spoken  to  me 
about  seeing  you." 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  have  seen  Captain 
Burnham  often  and  know  him  well." 

"He  is  coming  to  meet  me  here  at  five 
o'clock " 

She  checked  herself  suddenly,  flushed 
and  bit  her  lip  as  if  displeased  with  her- 
self for  what  she  had  so  quickly  said.  A 
shade  of  something  passed  across  the  face 
she  was  watching.  There  was  the  merest 
momentary  change,  and  she  might  well 
have  believed  that  she  was  mistaken  in 
imagining  that  there  was  any  at  all. 

"  How  delightful ! "  he  exclaimed  quick- 
ly. "  Captain  Burnham  is  in  town.  I  am 
so  pleased.  Ah,  when  the  Escotts  return 
and  we  are  here  all  together  we  have  been 
counting  on  having  such — what  do  you 
call  them — larks.  We  have  planned  to 
make  a  little  merry  in  these  sad  times. 
And  perhaps  then  you  will  be  so  good  as 
to  make  one  of  us — "  He  stopped  short. 
"Five  o'clock.  I  wonder  what  time  it  is 
now?" 

He  glanced  about  and  she  saw  his  look. 

"The  clock  has  stopped,"  she  said. 

"It  is  a  pity.  Usually  I  carry  a  wrist- 
watch,  but  to-day  I  have  it  not  on." 

"I  haven't  a  watch,  either,"  she  said, 
and  asked:  "You  have  never  been  at  the 
Escotts'  apartment  before?" 
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''Alas!  You  see,  I  have  only  known 
them  in  Washington." 

''Yes,  they  have  been  away  all  winter. 
I  wonder  what  time  it  really  is  ?  I  know," 
she  jumped  up,  "the  telephone  operator 
will  tell  us." 

She  moved  toward  the  door  as  the  man 
she  addressed  rose  from  his  chair  with  his 
heels  close  together.  He  took  a  step  for- 
ward, then  drew  back  his  foot  and  stood 
rigidly  erect.  She  disappeared  through 
the  door  to  the  library,  and  a  moment 
after  the  sound  of  her  voice  came  back 
to  the  room. 

"Central !  Will  you  please  tell  me  what 
time  it  is?"    A  pause.    "Thank  you." 

She  returned  at  once  and  sat  down  in 
the  chair  she  had  just  left. 

"Twenty  minutes  to  five,"  Betty  said, 
"and  Captain  Burnham  is  to  be  here  at 
five.  The  recruiting-ofl&ce  w^here  he  is  in 
charge  is  only  a  few  blocks  away,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  he  will  be  late " 

"Yes,  yes — probably."  The  response 
was  given  slowdy  while  the  speaker  looked 
at  her,  cast  his  eyes  about  the  room  and 
glanced  toward  the  door.  "He  will  be 
here  in  twenty  minutes." 

"Perhaps  sooner,"  said  Betty.  "I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  he  were  a  little 
early." 

"Ah— a  Uttle  early " 

The  words  broke  off  and  the  man  who 
had  uttered  them  appeared  to  be  plunged 
in  thought.  At  length  he  aroused  himself, 
as  if  suddenly  becoming  conscious  that  his 
silence  might  have  become  noticeable. 

"  Really — really,"  he  said  briskly,  "  how 
regrettable.  Nothing  would  have  given 
me  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  at  once 
the  excellent  Captain  Burnham." 

"But  if  you  wait  you  will  see  him — " 
she  urged. 

"Yes — yes,"  he  said,  rising  quickly. 
"  That  is  exactly  the  unfortunate  part.  I 
cannot  wait.  I  have  an  engagement.  I 
am  really  late  now,  but  I  wished  to  have 
a  word  wdth  the  Escotts." 

"If  you  could  only  stay  as  long  as 
this,"  laughed  Betty,  "it  would  have  had 
to  be  a  very  short  word  indeed." 

He  gave  no  heed  to  the  speech,  but 
turned  and,  as  he  turned,  said  abruptly: 

"  I  cannot  stay.  I  shall  hope  at  another 
time,  Miss  Allison." 

"Wait,  wait  just  a  minute,"  entreated 


Bettv.  "You  mustn't  go  yet,  I  cannot  let 
you." 

He  wheeled  about  quickly. 

"And  why  not?" 

A  note  of  hardness  which  had  not  been 
there  before  rasped  out  suddenly  in  his 
voice. 

"Oh  !"  Betty  exclaimed,  "when  I  have 
heard  so  much  of  you  from  the  Escotts — 
when  I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you — I  really 
am " 

He  scrutinized  her  face  very  closely  in- 
deed, and  after  a  moment  his  countenance 
relaxed.  His  mouth  stretched  in  a  wide 
grin  of  gratified  self-satisfaction. 

"You  have,"  he  said,  "a  very  pretty 
smile.  We  should  be  great  friends.  Yes." 
He  kept  staring  at  her  and  the  leering  look 
which  had  lain  in  his  eyes  gave  place  to 
one  of  renewed  and  troubled  uncertainty. 
"  No.  No,"  he  shook  his  head  shortly,  "  I 
must  go.    I  must  fulfil  my  engagement." 

"Oh,  don't,"  Betty  protested  earnestly. 
"I  have  just  had  a  great  idea.  I  will  tell 
you  what  we  will  do.  Give  up  your  en- 
gagement. I  will  telephone  Dick  to  meet 
us  there  and  that  he  must  give  us  tea  at 
the  Ritz.  It  wnll  be  great  fun.  We  can 
talk  as  well  there  as  here  and  there  are 
always  so  many  amusing  people  to  see." 

The  man  to  whom  she  spoke  came  to 
a  sudden  standstill.  His  brows  were 
wrinkled  in  thought,  like  one  debating 
some  important  question  for  which  an  an- 
swer has  to  be  found  immediately.  He 
drew  a  quick,  deep  breath  and  addressed 
her  suavely: 

"Very  well.  Indeed,  the  prospect 
which  you  offer  is  too  delightful !  It  can- 
not be  resisted.    I  will  let  my  engagement 

go." 

"Then  I  w^ill  telephone  at  once,"  called 
Betty,  as  she  ran  again  to  the  door  leading 
to  the  library.  She  disappeared  as  she 
had  before,  and  in  an  instant  her  voice 
was  heard  giving  a  telephone  number. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments  she  went 
on  rapidly: 

"Oh,  Dick,  is  that  you?  I  am  here  at 
the  Escotts'  apartment.  I  have  a  plan. 
I  have  found  Mr.  Lopez  here,  whom  it 
seems  you  know.  What  do  you  say  to 
going  to  the  Ritz  for  tea?  I  think  jt 
would  be  great  fun.  You  agree?  Then 
I'll  meet  you  there  with  Mr.  Lopez  at  five 
instead  of  here.    All  right." 
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She  came  back  into  the  room,  walking 
slowly.  The  man  whom  she  had  left  there 
had  sunk  into  the  chair  which  he  had  oc- 
cupied. As  she  advanced  he  did  not  rise. 
She  stood  for  a  second  irresolutely  looking 
down  at  him.  While  she  did  so  he  threw 
himself  back  and,  crossing  one  leg  over 
the  other,  drew  out  a  cigarette-case. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  you  have  asked  my 
permission  to  smoke,"  she  said  sharply. 

He  laughed  loudly  and  still  with  an  air 
of  bravado  as  he  looked  up  at  her  and  an- 
swered : 

"And  why  should  I?" 

He  leaned  over.  Taking  a  match  from 
a  tray  on  the  table  he  lit  it. 

"I  can  understand,"  she  said  coldly, 
^'  that  you  should  find  no  reason  why  you 
should." 

"Then  you  know  me — at  length." 

"I  see  that  you  recognize  yourself  in 
my  description." 

A  hot  flush  of  anger  burned  across  his 
face  and  his  teeth  snapped  viciously. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  meant  to  let  you  know 
that  I  did,  but  you  made  me  angry,"  she 
went  on. 

"I  rather  thought  you  knew  me  all  the 
time,"  he  answered  brusquely,  lighting 
his  cigarette  and  watching  her.  "That  is 
why  I  was  going.  Now  there  is  no  such 
haste.  Yes,  I  am  Von  Hippe.  There  is  no 
reason,  now  that  you  have  placed  your- 
self in  my  power,  to  make  a  mystery  of  it 
any  longer." 

She  clinched  her  hand  as  their  eyes  met. 

"In  fact,"  he  went  on,  "with  what  I 
have  to  do  that  would  be  impossible." 

"What  is  that?"  she  asked  shortly. 

"Escott,"  he  replied  calmly,  "is  in  the 
government  employ,  as  you  know.  The 
relations — which  I  established — with  the 
Escotts  enabled  me  to  learn  certain  facts. 
In  that  desk — "  he  pointed  to  a  corner — 
"  are  certain  papers  which  will  be  of  great 
service  to  me — and  others.  This  is  the 
only  occasion  which  I  can  hope  to  have  of 
obtaining  them.  There  are  also  certain 
people  whom  I  have  observed  noticing  me 
too  closely  of  late.  You  have  recognized 
me.  The  game  is  up.  This  evening  I 
shall  be  out  of  New  York  with  what  I  wish 
to  have.  To  get  that  I  came  here  this 
afternoon." 

"Then  I  did  not  leave  the  door  open," 
she  said  dully. 


"  No,  I  opened  it.  One  day  in  Washing- 
ton Jack  Escott  lost  his  keys.  He  found 
them,  as  happened,  again  very  quickly. 
Still  they  were  out  of  his  possession  for  a 
time  and " 

He  paused  significantly. 

"T  am  not  surprised,"  she  said  disdain- 
fully. 

"To  work!"  he  exclaimed,  disregard- 
ing her  speech  and  rising. 

"And  when  you  go,  if  I  give  an 
alarm " 

"I  shall  arrange  so  that  you  shall  not 
do  that." 

He  moved  to  the  corner,  sank  down  on 
one  knee.  Drawing  a  small  key  from  his 
pocket  he  inserted  it  in  the  lock. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "you  should  have 
trusted  to  first  impressions.  The  eyes  of 
the  sharp  little  girl  who  saw  so  clearly." 

Betty  had  seated  herself  and  with  her 
chin  on  her  hand  watched  him  as  he 
worked  at  the  desk. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "as  I  was 
coming  here  I  wished  that  I  could  do 
something  in  the  war — something  real 
and  active." 

"Well,"  he  muttered,  throwing  open 
the  desk  top,  "you  had  your  chance  and 
lost  it.  I  am  a  prize  that  they  would  be 
glad  enough  to  capture." 

"It  doesn't  seem  to  me  now  that  this 
can  be  really  happening  here  in  New 
York." 

"  Much  happens  nowadays  that  no  one 
could  believe  before." 

"You  are  proud  enough  to  think  that 
you  have  outwitted  me." 

"Ach!"  he  exclaimed  contemptuously 
and  indifferently,  examining  the  handful 
of  papers  he  had  taken  from  a  pigeonhole. 
"A  woman.    What  is  that !" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Baron  von  Hippe,  what 
I  think,"  she  said  slowly,  "I  think  that  is 
where  you  and  your  nation  have  made  a 
great  mistake  in  this  war.  You  have 
made  it  a  man's  war  on  your  side.  On 
our  side,  in  France,  in  England,  here  all 
the  women  are  helping  and  their  help  is 
sought  and  welcomed.  In  your  country 
they  would  help  too  if  they  were  allowed 
to  do  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  your  man 
rule  there  despises  them.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons,  the  great  reason,  why  you 
are  going  to  be  beaten.  Women  are 
to  you  as  something  to  be  pushed  from 
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the  sidewalk  on  which  you  are  walking. 
Really,  you  think  of  them  as  good  for 
little  more  than  to  work  in  the  fields  like 
beasts." 

''Women  are  fools  ! "  he  exclaimed  con- 
temptuously, busy  with  the  papers. 

''The  result  is,"  she  continued  steadily, 
"that  you  are  not  only  fighting  all  the 
men  of  the  Allies  but  you  have  all  the 
women  against  you." 

"  What  adversaries  ! "  he  laughed  scorn- 
fully. "  What  have  we  to  fear  from  them  ? 
What  had  I  to  fear  from  you  ?  Why,  you 
played  into  my  hands  like  the  pretty  lit- 
tle simpleton  you  are.  With  big  Captain 
Burnham  coming  here  it  was  a  different 
affair."  He  was  glancing  over  the  docu- 
ments rapidly  as  he  spoke.  "  You  tell  him 
not  to  come  and —  This  house  is  empty. 
At  this  hour  no  one  will  be  about.  With 
Captain  Burnham  arriving  at  any  mo- 
ment I  could  not  do  my  work.  Uncertain 
if  you  had  not  found  me  out  I  had  to  get 
away,  but  in  a  moment  all  is  changed  with 
the  danger  of  his  presence  removed.  I 
need  be  on  guard  no  longer.  I  have  even 
time  to  find  exactly  what  I  want." 

She  watched  him  as  he  continued  to 
run  over  the  papers,  which  he  had  brought 
to  a  table  before  which  he  was  standing. 

"You  must  think  me  a  fool." 

"I  think  you  foolish  to  believe  that  a 
woman  can  match  herself  against  a  man," 
he  replied  in  high  good  humor. 

"You  are  sure  she  cannot?"  she  asked 
as  she  rose  and  drew  near  to  him. 

Placing  herself  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  with  a  quick  movement  of  her  hand 
she  swept  all  the  documents  before  him 
onto  the  floor. 

"Donnerwetterf^  he  cried  furiously. 
"  WTiy  do  you  do  that  ?  It  is  child's  play. 
You  think  to  stop  me  so  !    Pick  them  up." 

She  stood  motionless. 

"Pick  them  up,"  he  roared. 

"I  told  you  all  that  you  think  women 
are  good  for." 

"Will  you  pick  them  up?"  he  threat- 
ened. 

She  did  not  move  or  speak. 

Instantly  seizing  her  wrist  he  twisted 
her  arm  so  that  he  almost  brought  her  to 
her  knees.  He  held  her,  bending  thus  un- 
til with  her  free  hand  she  began  to  pick 
up  the  papers.  Then  he  relaxed  his  hold. 
Puffing  his  cigarette  he  watched  her,  not 


deigning  to  help  her  and  exulting  in  her 
subjugation.  In  his  enjoyment  of  the  sit- 
uation he  did  not  hurry  her,  but  watched 
her  as  she  slowly  gathered  the  scattered 
documents.  She  seemed  to  suffer  from 
the  mortification  of  her  employment,  for 
her  fingers  worked  awkwardly  and  often 
dropped  what  they  held,  which  neces- 
sitated her  picking  the  papers  up  again 
to  place  with  the  others  on  the  table. 

"So,"  he  said,  when  at  length  they  were 
again  before  him,  "I  think  I  will  need  all 
of  these,  and  I  will  take  them  with  me." 
He  placed  the  letters  and  documents  in 
his  pockets.  "Now,  really,  I  must  go. 
You  are  a  very  charming  miss,  and  at  an- 
other time — but  this  is  business  and  I  can- 
not trust  too  much  to  chance.  You  were 
kind  enough  to  remove  the  possibility 
of  Captain  Burnham's  interruption,  still 
some  one,  after  all,  might  appear.  Ah, 
yes,  I  see  what  is  in  your  mind.  As  soon 
as  I  have  gone  from  the  room  you  will  fol- 
low, and  you  will  denounce  me  to  the  first 
person  met.  That  is  what  you  think,  but 
that  shall  not  be."  His  glance  travelled 
rapidly  about.  "There  is  nothing  I  see 
very  practical  with  which  to  secure  you." 

"You  wouldn't  dare  to  tie  me  up?" 

He  lifted  his  eyebrows  and  blew  out  his 
breath. 

"You  think.  Would  I  let  a  woman 
stand  in  my  way  when  I  am  playing  the 
game  I  am?    That  is  a  trifle." 

He  went  to  a  door  and  threw  it  back. 
The  opening  revealed  one  of  the  closets 
so  frequent  in  apartments  where  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  all  space. 

"That  is  better!"  he  exclaimed. 
"There  is  a  key.  The  door  is  strong 
enough  for  the  purpose.  You  will  not  be 
heard  beyond  this  room." 

"You  don't  mean,"  she  demanded  in 
evident  amazement,  "that  you  would  shut 
me  up  there — that  you  would  dare " 

"I  would  dare,"  he  replied  grimly, 
"  and  a  good  deal  more.  Will  you  step  in 
or " 


Her  clear  young  voice  interrupted  him 
strongly  and  piercingly.  The  cry  for  help 
filled  the  place,  and  rose  higher  and  higher 
in  acute  intensity,  so  that,  as  it  seemed, 
doors  and  walls  would  hardly  serve  as  bar- 
riers or  distance  check  it  and  it  must  be 
heard  by  the  passers  in  the  street  below. 
He  was  manifestly  startled  and  dismayed. 
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"Hush  up  that,"  he  called  savagely. 
"Will  you  keep  quiet !" 

He  seized  her  arms  and  shook  her,  but 
she  screamed  the  louder. 

''Help!    Help!    Quick!    Quick!" 

He  held  her  with  one  hand,  and,  putting 
an  arm  about  her,  dragged  her  toward  the 
door.  She  was  young  and  strong  and  har- 
dy with  the  out-of-door  life  of  a  modern 
girl.  She  struggled  desperately,  and  he 
had  all  he  could  do  to  hold  her  at  first, 
much  less  force  her  to  the  prison  he  in- 
tended for  her.  She  clung  to  him  so  that 
he  could  not  move,  and  for  some  moments 
they  remained  in  the  same  spot  where  she 
had  sunk  to  her  knees,  while  he  bent  over 
her.  At  length,  reaching  forward,  he 
picked  her  up  bodily  and  carried  her  to 
the  closet.  Stopping  short  at  the  thresh- 
old he  tore  her  hands  from  him  and  threw 
her  into  it.  Before  she  could  rise  he  had 
half  closed  the  door. 

*'  Stay  there,"  he  hissed.  *'  I  wish  that 
I  had  more  time." 

He  banged  the  door  shut  and  she  heard 
the  key  turn  in  the  lock.  She  did  not 
stand  up.  She  stayed  on  her  knees  and, 
instantly  stretching  her  head  forward,  lis- 
tened intently. 

''Oh!    Oh!"  she  moaned. 

The  panels  were  thin  and  she  could 
hear  his  steps  as  he  walked  swiftly  away. 
He  went  to  the  desk  and  the  sounds  in- 
dicated that  he  hastily  gathered  up  some 
of  the  papers.  Then  he  moved  toward 
the  entrance  door.  He  passed  through 
it  and  had  hardly  taken  a  step  beyond 
when  she  caught  clearly  the  tones  of  a 
man's  voice.  She  cried  out  frenzied- 
ly: 

"Fm  here,  I'm  here!" 

A  quick  exclamation  followed.  At 
once  came  words  which  were  audibly  a 
question  and  a  broken  reply.  Next  the 
noise  and  crash  of  a  contest  as  the  stamp 
of  men  struggling  was  mingled  with  the 
smash  and  overturn  of  furniture.  A  mo- 
ment of  silence — and  Betty  heard  the 
dull  thump  of  a  heavy  body  striking  the 
floor.  Then  the  key  turned  and  the  door 
was  wrenched  open. 

Betty's  glance  about  the  place  showed 
her  that  the  man  who  had  made  her  a 
prisoner  was  on  the  floor  raising  himself 
slowly.  Before  her  stood  a  tall  young 
man  in  khaki. 


"What's  the  matter?"  he  cried. 
"What's  he  been  doing?" 

"Oh!"  Betty  gasped,  and  stiammered: 
"He  is  Baron  von  Hippe." 

"  Von  Hippe  ?  "  frowned  the  young  man. 
"Why,  that's  the  chap  all  the  secret  ser- 
vice has  been  after  for  months.  If  it's 
really  he  it's  a  good  capture." 

"  It  is,"  Betty  hurried  on.  "  He  crossed 
on  the  steamer  when  I  was  a  little  girl.  I 
remember  him  perfectly,  though.  He 
came  here  after  I  did  while  I  was  waiting 
for  you.  He  must  have  had  another  key 
that  he  had  made  or  something  with 
which  to  let  himself  in.  At  first  he  denied 
who  he  was,  but  I  knew  all  the  time,  and 
I  was  certain  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  and 
have  you  see  him — but  he  insisted  that 
he  was  going  away.  If  he  did  I  felt  that 
he  would  escape  altogether " 

"  So  I  should,"  sneered  Von  Hippe,  who 
had  risen  and  was  standing  up,  "except 
for  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Captain 
Burnham  when  he  should  have  been 
somewhere  else.  It  is  always  fortune 
which  helps  the  stupid.  If,  as  he  was 
telephoned  to  do,  he  had  gone  to  the 
Ritz " 

"Telephoned  to  go  to  the  Ritz?"  re- 
peated Burnham,  turning  to  Betty  in  evi- 
dent astonishment. 

"  Yes,"  Betty  laughed  shortly  and  wild- 
ly, "you  may  not  know  that  I  telephoned 
you  just  now  from  here  to  go  to  the 
Ritz." 

"  Telephoned  me  from  here  ! "  Burnham 
exclaimed.  "Why  you  couldn't,  the  Es- 
cott's  haven't  any  telephone.  It  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  their  pet  economies." 

"Yes,"  answered  Betty,  "that  is  just 
it.    They  haven't  any  telephone." 

"There  isn't  any  telephone!"  roared 
Von  Hippe,  taking  a  step  forward  as 
Burnham  slightly  raised  the  revolver 
which  he  had  drawn  out  and  held  in 
his  hand.  "But,"  he  stuttered,  "you 
telephoned." 

"You  thought  I  did,  Baron  von  Hippe," 
Betty  trilled  merrily.  "That  amounted 
to  just  the  same  thing.  I  saw  that  if  you 
believed  that  Captain  Burnham  was  com- 
ing— I  was  so  surprised  I  said  that  im- 
pulsively— you  would  not  wait  so  that 
he  could  see  you,  and  I  was  afraid  that 
you  might  do  with  me  just  what  you  did 
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so  that  I  couldn't  follow  you.  The  only 
way  was  to  make  you  think  I  didn't  know 
you  and  that  he  wasn't  going  to  be  here, 
and  the  only  way  to  do  that  was  to  make 
you  think  there  was  a  telephone." 

Von  Hippe  stood  staring. 

"There  was  nothing?"  he  spluttered. 

''  It  was  camouflage,  baron.  When  you 
thought  I  telephoned  first  and  came  back 
into  the  room  and  said,  '  twenty  minutes 
to  five,'  you  believed  that  it  was  earlier 
than  it  was.  Then  you  made  up  your 
mind  to  stay,  and  that  w^as  just  what  I 
wanted.  I  pushed  the  papers  off  the  ta- 
ble to  gain  time." 

Von  Hippe's  face  had  turned  from  red 
to  white. 

*'I  remember  that  you  said  some  very 
uncomplimentary  things  about  women, 
and  how  little  they  were  to  be  counted  in 
war." 

Burnham  threw  back  his  head  and 
broke  into  hearty  laughter  as  he  watched 
Von  Hippe's  helpless  fury. 


"Stung,  baron,"  he  chuckled;  "I  don't 
know  what  you  call  it  in  your  language 
but  that's  what  we  call  it  in  America,  and 
you  and  the  rest  of  you  had  better  not 
try  to  stand  up  against  our  American 
women  when  they  get  into  it  as  they 
have,  you  see.  However,  you'll  have 
plenty  of  time  to  think  over  all  this  when 
you're  down  in  Georgia.  What  is  it, 
Betty?" 

He  sprang  forward  beside  her  and  put 
his  arm  about  her,  swaying,  with  her  hand 
resting  on  the  table. 

"I  won't  faint,"  she  panted,  "or  any- 
thing of  that  silly  sort.  I  just  won't,  but 
I  am  tired.  The  last  fifteen  minutes  have 
not  been  easy.  I  was  frightened — awful- 
ly frightened  at  the  end,  for  I  was  afraid 
that  you  couldn't  get  here.  Take  him 
away,"  she  pointed  to  Von  Hippe,  "and 
really,  we'll  go  to  the  Ritz  for  tea  or  some- 
where, and  you  shall  hear  all  about  it,  and 
— Dick — perhaps — I've  got  something 
else  to  tell  you." 


TO   A    LITTLE    GIRL   WHO    DIED 

By  John  Bunker 

I  SAW  you  only  once  or  twice, 

And  then  I  thought  you  very  nice. 

Like  other  little  girls 

With  curls. 

In  lace  and  fluttering  strings 

Of  ribbons,  and  silks,  and  things; 

But  after  a  time  I  scarce  recalled  a  trace 

Of  eyes  or  hair  or  any  delicate  grace; 

I  knew  no  more  your  face. 

And  then  ...  I  heard  .  .  .  you  had  died; 
And  drawing  to  a  lonely  place  aside. 
Unseen  of  all — this  is  a  secret  true 
Between  us  two — 

In  that  most  lonely,  lonely  place  aside 
I  cried. 


Now  scarce  do  I  remember  any  trac^ 

Of  your  lost  innocent  face; 

Yet  sometimes,  sometimes,  when  I  see 

A  little  girl  such  as  you  used  to  be, 

Her  ways,  her  eyes,  her  hair, 

Or  some  slight  thing  that  little  children  wear,- 

It  shakes  the  heart  of  me. 


THE    FAITH    OF    THE    MAN    IN    THE    RANKS 

By  Harold   Hersey 


Lieutenant  U.  S.  N.  G. 


SJHE  average  man  in  the 
ranks,  not  being  a  trained 
psychologist,  would  and 
does  experience  great  diffi- 
culty in-  telling  of  his  ideals. 
The  soul  of  the  soldier 
grows  beneath  a  huge  exterior  of  health, 
care-free  manners,  and  a  stern  sense  of 
discipline.  He  is  trained  to  a  type,  and  in 
consequence  the  differences  that  are  al- 
ways present  among  men  remain  hidden 
from  sight,  even  from  his  officers,  unless, 
perhaps,  one  makes  a  special  effort  to  dis- 
cover them  and  bring  them  to  light.  Men 
are  not  prone  to  speak  of  their  inner  feel- 
ings. Their  thoughts,  sensations,  dreams, 
are  concealed  beneath  a  rather  gruff  ex- 
terior. It  is  considered  an  unwarranted 
privilege  to  break  in  upon  this  spiritual 
seclusion  that  is  at  once  the  privilege 
and  property  of  every  one,  in  or  out  of 
uniform.  For  this  reason  most  studies  of 
a  soldier's  mind  have  been  futile,  a  waste 
of  time.  The  question  is  not  to  be  settled 
by  asking  them  questions  or  by  inquisi- 
tive strangers  who  visit  camp  and  deliver 
platitudinous  sermons,  followed  by  'in- 
timate" conversations  with  the  men. 
Ninety-nine  articles  out  of  a  hundred  that 
appear  in  our  periodicals  are  based  upon 
such  slender  foundations  as  these,  how- 
ever. In  fact,  the  American  soldier  in  the 
cantonment  has  suffered  exceedingly  from 
inquisitive  "guests."  His  personal  feel- 
ings, his  ideas,  his  thoughts  upon  the  war, 
his  mental  aspects  of  all  kinds,  have  been 
sought  out,  weighed,  tested,  considered  by 
hundreds  of  superficial  writers.  At  times 
it  has  seemed  to  him  as  though  he  were 
some  sort  of  an  animal  in  a  cage  at  which 
thousands  of  people  stared  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  commenting  freely, 
seemingly  without  regard  for  his  feelings. 
We  all  know  that  this  interest  springs 
from  the  most  sincere,  the  finest  sort  of 
sympathy,  but  much  of  it  has  been  so  un- 
intelligent, so  hollow,  so  pitiful.  The 
American  people  are  wrapped  up  in  their 
new  army — how  could  they  help  it?     I 


am  not  one  to  disparage  such  an  excellent 
situation.  My  only  objection  has  been 
the  mode  with  which  the  soldier  has  been 
treated  by  the  periodicals  and  the  press. 
To  read  some  of  the  articles  one  would 
imagine  that  the  writers  were  treating  in- 
animate objects,  pure  automatons  that 
worked  by  machinery,  when  in  fact  there 
is  no  one  quite  so  fine,  so  human,  as  our 
soldier.  He  is  a  refinement  of  American 
manhood,  a  concrete  example  of  what  the 
practical  appHcation  of  an  ideal  can  ac- 
complish. He  has  not  changed.  He  is 
still  the  ''  civilian  "  of  other  days,  but  he  is 
now  making  continual  use  of  the  higher 
functions  of  his  manhood,  bringing  to  the 
foreground  all  the  combined  elements  of 
good,  and  subjecting  the  useless,  the  bad. 
The  same  man  is  there  but  gradually  he  is 
rising  out  of  himself.  This,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  time.  It  w411  not  make  him  a 
stranger  to  us  when  he  returns.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  make  him  all  the  closer. 
He  will  come  out  of  this  bloody  conflict 
sure  of  the  things  that  now  are  moving 
him  to  action,  the  finer  aspirations  that 
must  pass  the  acid  tests  of  fire  and  priva- 
tion. 

So,  once  and  for  all,  let  us  cease  talk- 
ing about  our  soldiers  as  though  they 
were  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  The 
uniform  is  only  the  sign  of  a  high  duty, 
not  one  setting  up  an  obstacle  between  the 
wearer  of  the  olive  drab  and  ourselves. 
He  is  doing  work  that  requires  twenty- 
four  hours'  concentration  out  of  twenty- 
four.  We  cannot  expect  to  have  our  pie 
and  eat  it.  Because  of  this  you  are  lend- 
ing your  sons,  your  husbands,  your  broth- 
ers, relatives,  and  friends  to  the  govern- 
ment for  a  certain  period.  This  does  not 
mean  that  because  of  this  humanitarian 
transaction  they  have  changed  into  beings 
that  no  one  understands  or  can  ever  ap- 
preciate except  through  cold  studies  by 
so-called  "experts."  The  ideals  of  the 
men  are  precious  metal.  It  does  not  im- 
prove matters  at  all  to  dig  down  suddenly 
and  lay  them  open  to  the  daylight.     To 
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one  who  has  associated  intimately  with  standard.     Then  this  faith  is  expressed  in 

men  in  uniform  for  the  past  year,  such  action,  not  words.     No  doubt  this  lack 

action  only  leads  to  inane  conclusions  that  of  the  faculty  of  expressing  one's  seK  is  a 

have  no  basis  in  truth.  universal  failing.     Men  do  not  care  much 

The  most  prevalent  mistake  made  by  about  telling  the  world  their  inner  feel- 
observers  and  writers  is  concerning  the  ings.  We  are  all  secretly  disgusted  with 
faith  of  the  men.  They  seem  to  think  the  individual  in  the  smoking-car  who  re- 
that  the  rehgion  of  the  soldier  has  under-  tails  his  family  troubles  to  strangers. 
gone  a  mysterious  change,  when  in  fact  The  soldier  is  doubly  sensitive,  in  the  first 
the  same  faiths  exist  to-day  in  the  army  as  place,  naturally,  and  in  the  second,  be- 
in  civilian  life.  These  men  are  huge  re-  cause  of  his  uniform  ar^d  what  it  stands 
ceptacles  of  feeling.     They  are  sincere,  for  nowadays. 

Their  hearts  are  in  the  battle.  It  may  be  In  all  these  months  of  service  it  is  only 
that  they  lack  the  power  to  express  this  as  natural  that  my  close  observations  have 
splendidly  as  the  President  can,  but  when  taught  me  much  about  the  faith  of  the 
one  of  them  says,  "Every  decent  chap  man  in  service.  I  have  learned,  for  ex- 
ought  to  fight  when  his  country  is  at  war,"  ample,  that  he  believes  sternly  and  irrev- 
he  is  saying  in  his  way  what  more  clever  ocably  in  a  higher  being.  I  have  not 
men  express  with  smooth  phrases.  yet  met  a  man  who  did  not  believe  this. 

The  faith  of  their  fathers  and  mothers  I  have  gathered  that  although  sharp  re- 

— that  is  the  faith  of  our  soldiers.     No  Hgious  discriminations  separate   certain 

man  can  get  away  from  his  early  years,  individuals,  they  are  perfectly  willing  to 

His  training  clings  to  him  through  all  of  seek  advice  from  a  chaplain  of  any  faith, 

life.     So  is  it  with  the  soldier.     He  comes  provided  that  chaplain  proves  himself  a 

to  the  army  with  his  entire  spiritual  bag-  real  man.     I  have  seen  ghastly  failures  in 

gage.     Perhaps  he  dwells  more  upon  the  chaplains  and  successful  ones,  and  I  know 

thoughts  of  a  hereafter  than  he  did  previ-  how  the  men  feel  concerning  them.     It  is 

ously,  but  I  doubt  it.     He  firmly  believes  amazing  how  quickly  they  size  up  a  man 

that  death  is  only  a  door  to  a  future  life  and  how  accurate  they  are  in  their  con- 

and  he  rests  content  with  that.     At  least,  elusions.     They  place  their  trust  only  in 

this  attitude  of  mind  has  been  my  experi-  those  whom  they  have  tested  and  found 

ence  among  them  at  all  times.  true  blue. 

This  faith,  this  rehgion,  does  become  The  faith  of  these  men  is  something 
wrapped  up  in  patriotism,  to  be  sure,  concrete — definite.  It  admits  of  no  sub- 
The  men  are  conscious  that  there  is  a  hor-  terfuges,  no  half-answers  to  anything.  No 
rible  evil  in  the  world  which  is  attempting  lines  are  drawn  so  sharply  that  they  ex- 
to  crush  every  decent  thing  known  to  elude  any  one  or  anything.  Behefs  are  all 
them.  They  have  heard  of  the  submarine  right,  but  they  will  not  concede  that  any 
outrages,  the  use  of  gas  for  the  first  time  belief  supersedes  comradeship,  sympathy, 
by  the  Germans,  April  22,  191 5;  they  or  those  homely  attributes  that  men  in- 
know  that  almost  every  fiendish  method  sist  upon  when  thrown  closely  together 
to  kill,  rape,  and  destroy  has  been  put  into  for  months  at  a  time, 
effect  by  the  German  Government — it  is  Distinctions  of  faith  have  largely  dis- 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  a  faith  should  appeared  among  the  Protestants,  for  in- 
become  interwoven  with  the  aspirations  of  stance.  Each  man  cUngs  to  the  early  les- 
our  country  to  combat  and  crush  out  such  sons  that  his  mother  taught  him,  and  he 
an  evil.  finds  that  those  same  lessons  are  strangely 

In  most  men  this  faith  is  not  often  similar  to  those  of  opposing  faiths — the 
brought  forward.  There  is  no  *4ip  ser-  Baptist  chums  daily  with  the  Presby- 
vice"  in  the  army.  Sincerity  or  nothing  terian,  the  Congregationahst  with  the 
— that  is  the  watchword.  The  soldier  Episcopahan.  The  higher  elements  are 
may  air  his  troubles  to  you,  he  may  grum-  forgotten,  the  hair-splitting  differences 
ble  as  men  do,  but  he  will  keep  his  ideals  unknown  among  them.  The  result  is 
to  himself,  and  it  is  certainly  surprising  that  the  men  are  gradually  moulded  into  a 
how  quickly  he  drops  this  cloak  when  hardy  faith  that  rests  only  on  the  fun- 
something  comes  up  that  seems  below  damental  solidities  of  human  nature — 
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honor,  courage,  and  truth  being  the  main 
ones. 

The  shadings  of  emotion  that  separate 
the  various  classes  of  Cathohcs,  Hebrews, 
and  Protestants  chng  always,  but  they 
are  never  forced  or  needlessly  enlarged. 
After  all,  each  one  of  them  is  a  soldier,  and 
as  long  as  each  lives  up  to  certain  stand- 
ards it  makes  little  difference. 

An  amazing  thing  about-  the  successful 
chaplain  in  the  army  is  the  lack  of  plati- 
tudes one  hears  in  a  sermon.  The  men 
who  are  daily  undergoing  training  for  the 
one  purpose  of  destroying  the  enemy, 
hardening  themselves  to  the  idea  of  deal- 
ing out  death  or  having  it  inflicted  upon 
them,  are  not  going  to  have  much  pa- 
tience with  speeches  or  sermons  that  are 
not  grounded  firmly  in  their  daily  schemes 
of  life.  To  appeal  to  them,  one  must 
speak  a  direct,  vital  language.  They 
want  also  to  believe  in  the  man  who  is 
asking  them  to  do  things.  Lengthy  talks 
are  worse  than  useless.  They  are  natu- 
rally busy;  their  training  is  so  enormous 
that  they  cannot  bother  with  anything 
but  swift,  sharp  ideas  that  cut  and 
burn. 

The  religion  of  these  men  is  a  strangely 
simple  thing,  after  all.  We  can't  expect 
them  to  have  any  patience  with  nebulous 
fancies  or  far-away  theories.  They  are 
training  to  kill — this  precludes  any  hypo- 
critical matters — any  extraneous  ideas. 
The  more  we  consider  the  subject  the 
nearer  we  come  to  elementals. 

Cleanhness  of  mind  and  body — how 
supreme  are  these  two  things — how  much 
they  mean !  The  routine  of  their  days 
takes  in  these  facts  as  it  does  every  con- 
cern of  theirs.  Nothing  is  stricter  than 
the  laws  governing  cleanliness  in  the 
army.  It  is  recognized  that  many  more 
men  die  of  disease  than  of  wounds  in  war, 
and  regulations  are  drastic.  Every  day 
contains  its  period  of  "house-cleaning." 
Army  kitchens  are  models  that  any  house- 
wife might  do  well  to  imitate.  The  uni- 
forms are  watched  closely,  the  equipment 
inspected  regularly.  Nothing  causes 
more  trouble  for  a  man  than  an  untidy 
appearance.  His  cot,  his  blankets,  his 
few  treasures,  all  are  part  of  him  and  he  is 


expected  to  keep  them  in  excellent  con- 
dition. Punishment  is  visited  swiftly 
upon  those  who  fail  in  this.  The  system 
is  exact,  it  allows  no  excuses.  A  man  is 
either  neat  or  untidy,  and  if  untidy  he 
has  to  mend  his  ways  or  suffer  for  it.  A 
course  of  instruction  is  given  to  all  re- 
cruits in  personal  hygiene.  They  are 
grounded  firmly  in  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it  from  the  very  start,  no  excuses  being 
accepted  from  then  on. 

Consider  this  fact  for  a  moment.  Here 
is  a  vast  number  of  men  brought  from  the 
four  points  of  the  compass.  Their  lives 
have  all  been  governed  differently,  some 
carefully,  most  of  them  carelessly.  Sud- 
denly they  are  swept  into  a  machine  that 
requires  cleanliness  first,  last,  and  all  the 
time.  In  no  time  at  all  this  becomes  sec- 
ond nature.  An  individual  pride  is  the 
result.  It  reacts  on  the  mind.  It  has  a 
distinct  effect  upon  the  entire  being  of  the 
man.  Is  it  unnatural,  then,  that  he 
should  develop  into  an  individual  of  clean 
motives  and  higher  desires?  The  physi- 
cal has  tremendous  influence  upon  the 
mental  at  all  times.  In  this  case  I  have 
been  witness  to  hundreds  of  just  such 
marvellous  transformations. 

From  this  we  can  gather  much.  It  is 
evident  that  the  soldier's  faith  is  clean, 
aboveboard.  The  few  exceptions  are  lost 
sight  of  in  the  large  mass  of  sincere  good 
that  is  present  everywhere.  The  ones 
who  prove  impossible  are  weeded  out. 
They  gradually  disappear  and  when  the 
day  of  battle  comes,  they  are  far  behind 
the  lines,  being  considered  worthless  ma- 
terial in  time  of  action. 

I  have  no  theories  about  this,  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.  I  am  not  glorifying 
what  does  not  exist.  I  am  in  touch  with 
this  every  day  in  the  week. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  producing  better  men  all  around 
— higher  types  physically,  mentally,  and 
spiritually.  The  faith  of  this  higher  man 
is  based  on  the  same  things  that  held  our 
forefathers  to  the  work  of  settling  the 
Civil  War  and  it  cannot  help  but  produce 
that  ideal  that  gave  us  the  material  for 
our  great  leaders — our  Lincolns,  our 
Hamiltons,  our  Franklins. 


THE    TROUBLE-MAKER 
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.UCK  2  had  just  been 
housed  after  an  early  mor- 
ning false  alarm,  and  Cap- 
tain Gile  was  on  his  way 
up-stairs  when  Flint,  the 
deputy  chief,  rolled  up  to 
the  open  door  in  his  red  motor.  He  joined 
Gile  on  the  stairs,  and  the  two  entered 
the  captain's  office  on  the  second  floor. 
It  was  not  a  social  call;  the  deputy's 
manner  was  grave.  He  bit  off  the  end  of 
the  cigar  which  Gile  had  given  him  and 
then,  as  was  his  wont,  came  abruptly  to 
the  point. 

**  What's  been  the  matter  with  your 
company  lately,  Dan?" 

Gile  flushed. 

"Matter!"  he  parried.  ''This  outfit 
has  won  the  company  efficiency  medal 
eight  times  in  the  past  ten  years." 

"Well,  it  won't  win  it  this  year." 
Flint  smiled  grimly  and  then,  frowning, 
went  on.  ''Your  company  has  dete- 
riorated, Dan — gone  all  to  pieces.  This 
morning  you  were  first  due ;  you  reported 
in  third.  And  at  fires — "  The  deputy 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  "What's  the  use 
my  wasting  my  breath  on  something  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do?  Now,  if  you  can't 
find  the  trouble,  I'm  going  to  take  a  hand. 
Get  me?" 

Gile  nodded  and  then  leaned  back,  his 
teeth  clinched  upon  his  cigar.  He  had 
found  the  trouble  all  right.    He  said  so. 

"Well,  then,  what  is  it?"  asked  the 
deputy. 

The  captain  puffed  contemplatively 
upon  his  cigar. 

"I've  been  in  the  department  twenty- 
two  years,  John,"  he  replied  at  length. 
"I've  had  Truck  2  for  ten  of  them — the 
model  company  of  the  department  most 
of  the  time " 

"Oh,  that's  all  right."  Flint  gestured 
with  his  cigar.  "  Nobody  has  any  kick  on 
you.  .  .  only,"  he  added,  "if  something's 
got  out  of  hand,  why " 

"The  lieutenant  caught  Mechler  and 
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Allaire  trying  to  throw  each  other  down 
the  pole-hole  last  night,"  said  Gile  inter- 
rupting. 

The  deputv  chief  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"Oh!    So  ito'5  it,  eh." 

"Yes — that's  it."  The  captain  arose 
and  began  to  pace  the  floor.  "John,"  he 
continued,  pausing,  "this  thing  has  been 
going  on  for  months — ever  since  Mechler 
and  Allaire  came  here.  I  wasn't  on  for  a 
longtime;  couldn't  find  out  nohow.  But 
I'm  wise  now." 

"Did  the  scrap  get  on  the  company 
record?" 

"You  bet  it  did." 

Flint  regarded  the  man  quizzically. 

"It  did,  eh?" 

"Yes,  it  did.  I'm  through.  I've  sup- 
pressed a  dozen  charges  against  Mechler 
since  he's  been  here.  Now  he  goes  on  the 
carpet — before  the  commissioner.  That'll 
let  him  out,  all  right;  he's  through." 

"How  about  Allaire?" 

"He's  all  right;  a  little  nifty  in  his 
ways  .  .  .  Mechler  started  the  scrap; 
he  admitted  it." 

"Sure."  Flint  frowned.  "I  knew 
Mechler  when  he  was  a  kid  in  the  gas- 
house  district."  His  face  softened.  "I 
know  the  shop  W'here  he  pawned  his  two 
life-saving  medals.  And  I  know  his  wife 
— who  had  to  run  away  from  him.  Oh, 
I  know  /zm."  He  smiled  vaguely  as  sa- 
lient points  in  the  career  of  the  man 
passed  through  his  mind. 

Mechler  was  pretty  widely  known 
throughout  the  department  as  an  "In- 
dian." His  six  years  of  ser\'ice  had  been 
marked  by  a  succession  of  misadventures 
which  had  brought  him  time  and  again 
before  the  commissioner.  That  he  was 
still  on  the  city  pay-roll  was  due  to  his 
superb  fire-fighting  qualities.  His  educa- 
tion and  power  of  inductive  thinking 
would  never  permit  him  to  rise  in  the  de- 
partment. But  he  was  a  fireman  in  all 
that  the  term  implies — a  man  whose  re- 
sponse to  whatever  physical  emergency 
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was  instinctive.     He  never  thought  out  motor,  and  volumes  of  oil  smoke  bit  at 

anything;    he  simply  did  it.     The  com-  throat  and  nostril.     The  captain  leaped 

missioner  had  sent  him  to  Gile  as  a  last  to  the  platform  at  the  side  of  the  chauf- 

resort,  trusting  in  the  veteran  command-  feur's  seat,  glanced  back  along  the  truck, 

er's  renowned  ability  as  a  disciplinarian,  and  nodded. 

But  Gile's  failure  was  tacitly  admitted  "  All  right,  let 'er  go.  .  .  .    We're  first 

in  his  expressed  intention  of  bringing  the  due,  Hartigan,"  he  growled  warningly. 

present  issue  before  the  commissioner.  With    his    experience    of    twenty-odd 

Flint  fully  understood  the  captain's  years,  Gile  had  never  outlived  a  certain 
position.  None  the  less  he  loved  a  good  curiosity  when  responding  to  an  alarm  as 
fireman — Mechler  was  all  of  that.  Now,  to  what  might  lie  ahead.  But  the  thought 
Allaire — ?  Allaire  was  a  college  graduate,  was  now  deep  in  the  lower  recesses  of  his 
a  handsome  young  fellow  who  believed  mind.  He  was  still  thinking  of  Mechler, 
that  the  Fire  Department  offered  as  many  Whether  Flint  approved  or  not,  the  man 
chances  for  a  man  with  brains  as  any  walk  had  to  go.  That  was  final.  The  com- 
of  life  within  his  reach.  Flint  knew  him  as  missioner  had  sworn  to  break  him  on  the 
a  man  who  did  what  he  had  to  do — noth-  next  charge.  He  would  have  his  chance 
ing  more.  As  the  departmental  saying  has  to  make  good  the  threat.  It  would  be  a 
it — ''he  took  care  of  himself."  Already  good  thing — the  only  thing, 
high  on  the  eligible  list  for  lieutenants  he  The  very  impressions  received  as  the 
had  given  himself  twelve  years  in  which  big  hook-and-ladder  rolled  out  of  the 
to  wear  the  white  hat  of  a  battalion  chief,  house  had  added  the  last  element  of  con- 
Flint  knew  his  sort — the  direct  antithesis  vincingness  to  this  conclusion.  In  the 
to  men  of  the  Mechler  type.  old  days  his  stalwarts  had  gone  to  a  fire 

Allaire  was  the  nephew  of  a  prominent  as  soldiers  go  into  a  charge.     They  would 

politician.    For  this  reason — because,  too,  come  down  the  pole  and  hit  the  floor  in  a 

of  his  swagger  and  good  clothes,  he  had  jocular  heap,  and  roll  out  of  the  house 

asserted  a  strong  influence  upon  the  com-  with  a  zing  and  a  whoop  that  would  have 

pany,  and  had,  of  course,  come  into  con-  inspired  any  commander.    He  had  never 

flict  with  Mechler.  had  to  look  about  before  picking  one  of 

"Yes."    FUnt  arose,  the  situation  clear  his  men  for  extra-hazardous  work.    The 

before  him,  and  yet  perplexed.    "  I  guess  first  fireman  he  saw  with  a  red  shield  and 

you've  lost  out  on  Mechler.     Keep  him  the  "2"  on  the  front — he  was  the  man. 

working  at  fires  every  hour" —  he  tossed  Once  a  politician  of   the  district  had 

his  hand — ''but  you  can't  do  that."    His  smuggled  a  gallon  of  port  wine  into  the 

face    assumed    a   humorous    expression,  quarters.     It  was  on  New  Year's  eve. 

"With  Mechler  out,  and  Allaire  at  your  Before  Gile  knew  about  it  nothing  but 

back — !     Well,    Gile,    you're    the    doc-  an  empty  demijohn  remained.    Then  an 

tor "  alarm  had  come  in  and  the  crew  had  gone 

The  captain  gazed  at  the  retreating  to  the  fire — singing.    It  was  a  two-alarm 

form,  of  the  deputy  with  puzzled  face,  affair,  and  the  company  made  so  much 

He  had  expected  some  word  of  commen-  noise  with  their  laughter  and  smashing 

dation  over  his  intended  course  of  action,  that  the  deputy  had  turned  scowling  to 

Instead — well,    he    couldn't    grasp    the  the  captain. 

chief's  veiled  attitude  at  all.    What  was  "What's  the  matter  with  your  com- 

Flint  getting  at,  anyway?  pany — gone  crazy?" 

He  was  still  frowning  over  his  thoughts  Gile's  reply  had  been  accompanied  by 

when  an  alarm  from  lower  Broadway  sent  a  troubled  face.     He  guessed  they  had 

its  clanging  summons  through  the  build-  been  celebrating  New  Year's — just  a  little 

ing.     Gile,  with  emotions  akin  to  relief,  bit.    Flint  had  chuckled, 

ran  to  the  ofiicers'  pole  and  slid  to  the  "  They  were  first  due — all  right.    Take 

floor.     The  men  were  stepping  to  their  them   back   to   quarters — and   let  them 

places  on  the  running-board,  putting  on  finish  it  out." 

their  helmets  and  strugghng  into  their  That  was  how  Truck  2  had  stood  with 

rubber  coats.    The  apparatus  was  throb-  John  Flint  in  former  times.     Now,  to- 

bing  and  quivering  under  the  kick  of  the  day,  he  had  seen  fit  to  drop  into  quarters 
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and  complain  about  the  outfit.  Well,  all 
right.  Mechler  was  through.  That  was 
final.  He  didn't  fit.  Gile  scowled,  tight- 
ening his  hand  upon  a  seat  stanchion  as 
the  truck  slewed  around  a  corner  into 
Broadway.  No,  Mechler  didn't  fit.  .  .  . 
There  came  another  thought,  a  quiver  of 
uncertainty.  Truck  2,  by  thunder!  had 
always  been  the  company  of  all  outfits 
in  which  this  Indian  would  fit.  Was  this 
the  secret  of  Flint's  quizzical  attitude? 
Did  he  have  the  wrong  slant  on  this  situa- 
tion ?  Was  he  losing  his  grip  ?  Fhnt  had 
never  grinned  at  him  in  that  way  before. 

The  deputy  chief's  motor  snored  past 
the  truck.  A  block  away  Gile  could  hear 
the  siren  of  Engine  26  wailing  and  moan- 
ing down  Church  Street.  Ahead  police- 
men were  cutting  off  traffic,  and  still 
farther,  bellying  out  from  the  tenth  floor 
of  a  big  office-building  he  saw  a  flood  of 
thick  black  smoke.  It  rose  slowly  into 
the  wonderfully  dehcate  June  sky,  smudg- 
ing the  heavens  and  tincturing  the  shell- 
pink  of  the  little  morning  clouds. 

He  turned  to  D organ  the  heutenant, 
who  stood  just  behind  him. 

"The  Eastern  Trust  Company  Build- 
ing!   Looks  like  something." 

D  organ  nodded  and  a  hard  look  came 
into  his  briUiant  gray  eyes  with  the 
puckered  underlids.  He  w^as  one  of  the 
old  crowd.  Mechler,  on  the  other  side, 
had  turned  his  inscrutable  cave-man  face 
toward  the  burning  sky-scraper,  jaws 
working  tensely  on  the  tobacco  he  always 
chewed  at  a  fire.  And  Allaire  ?  As  Gile's 
eyes  found  the  young  fireman  he  was 
waving  his  hand  in  jo\dal  salutation  to  a 
friend  of  the  traffic  squad. 

Hardened  as  the  veteran  commander 
was  to  the  exigencies  of  fire-fighting,  his 
instincts  were  not  so  blunted  as  to  cause 
him  either  to  forget  or  overlook  the  men- 
tal processes  of  the  average  young  fire- 
man in  the  face  of  hazardous  duty  such 
as  this  fire  seemed  Hkely  to  involve.  Al- 
laire's jauntiness  was,  thus,  impressive — 
even  though  it  was  the  sang-froid  of  in- 
experience. Yes,  Allaire  had  nerve,  all 
right.  Gile  reached  this  conclusion  as 
the  truck  came  to  a  stop  in  the  middle 
of  the  block.  He  leaped  to  the  street, 
and  ran  at  the  head  of  his  men  to  the 
deputy  chief  who  stood  on  the  curb  in 
front  of  the  burning  building.    The  crew 


of  Engine  26  arrived  at  the  same  time, 
bearing  rolls  of  hose  in  their  arms.  Flint 
gestured  impatiently  toward  the  front 
door. 

"Go  up  to  the  ninth  floor.  Fire's  on 
the  tenth.  Hurry.  I'll  send  two  other 
lines  up  as  the  companies  report  in." 

A  battalion  chief,  who  had  been  up- 
stairs, emerged  from  the  building  with 
streaming  eyes.  He  set  forth  the  situa- 
tion in  a  short  jerky  sentence,  and  Flint, 
without  reply,  turned  abruptly  to  his 
driver.  "  Send  in  a  second  alarm,  Tully," 
he  said. 

In  the  meantime,  the  truck  and  engine 
companies — between  which  no  love  was 
lost — were  racing  for  the  building.  The 
engine  crew  won  and,  entering  the  one 
elevator  car,  piled  in  and  slammed  the 
door  in  the  faces  of  Gile's  men,  who  stood 
impotently  cursing  as  the  car  arose  to  the 
accompaniment  of  jeers  and  taunting 
laughter.  Arriving  at  the  floor  beneath 
the  fire,  the  enginemen  would  detach  the 
building  hose  from  the  stand-pipe  and 
use  the  lines  they  had  brought  with  them. 
Firemen  have  no  faith  in  private  hose. 

Gile,  whose  rage  at  the  action  of  the 
other  company  knew  no  bounds,  was 
about  to  order  his  men  to  run  up  the 
nine  ffights  when  another  car  appeared. 
It  contained  the  few  tenants  who  had 
happened  to  be  in  the  building  at  this 
early  hour — eight  o'clock.  They  plunged 
out  of  the  cage  and  made  for  the  street, 
the  operator  leading  the  way. 

"  Get  in,  hang  it,  get  in,"  roared  the 
captain.     "Who  can  run  this  car?" 

Allaire  ran  to  the  lever,  smiling  easily. 

"I  was  educated  for  the  elevator-boy 
business,"  he  said.  "Hurry  up." 

The  group  of  truckmen  entered  just  as 
Flint  stepped  into  the  corridor.  He  stared 
at  Gile  in  angry  surprise. 

"What  the ?" 

But  Allaire  had  jerked  the  crank  and 
the  deputy's  voice,  as  well  as  his  figure, 
disappeared. 

The  elevator  was  one  of  the  older  type, 
and  it  arose  deliberately.  The  lights  in 
the  top  of  the  car  glowed  upon  the  hel- 
mets and  rubber  coats  of  the  firemen. 
Wisps  of  smoke  curled  down  the  shaft 
and  twined  about  them.  Intermittent 
showers  of  sparks  rattled  upon  the  domed 
roof,  or  found  their  way  to  the  floor,  there 
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to  be  stamped  out  by  Gile  and  his  men. 
Allaire's  hand  trembled  on  the  lever  and 
the  smile  left  his  face. 

''The  fire  is  all  through  the  shaft  up 
there,"  he  said.  ''Shall  I  take  her  down 
again?" 

Gile  crashed  his  hands  together  with 
an  oath. 

"Take  her  down!  You  going  crazy, 
Allaire?  Go  on  up  to  the  ninth." 
He  glanced  curiously  at  the  fireman. 
*' What's  eating  you,  anyway?" 

There  was  no  reply.  The  car  continued 
its  deliberate  course  upward.  The  build- 
ing was  one  of  the  original  tall  buildings 
— its  eleven  stories  long  since  dwarfed 
by  the  pinnacled  heights  of  surrounding 
structures.  The  hall  floors  and  the  stairs 
were  of  wood,  and  the  trim  also.  It  had 
long  been  regarded  as  a  menace  by  the 
firemen  of  the  district.  And  as  Gile  and 
his  men  went  upward  it  became  clear  that 
the  flames  had  taken  a  firm  hold.  Pass- 
ing the  sixth  floor  the  car  entered  a  region 
of  heavy  smoke  and  gases,  through  which 
the  lamp  in  the  roof  of  the  car  became 
merely  a  luminous  blur.  Above  was  that 
steady  sigh  and  surge  of  the  fire — the 
sound  a  strong  wind  creates  in  a  forest 
of  pine. 

"What  floor  are  we  at?"  Gile  flashed 
his  electric  torch  which  failed  to  pierce 
the  smoke.     "Do  you  know,  Allaire?" 

"Don't  know.  Guess  it's  the  ninth 
now." 

"Just  passed  the  seventh."  Mechler's 
raucous  voice  tore  through  the  murk.  "  I 
touched  every  floor  door  with  my  hand." 

"All  right — two  more  floors,"  replied 
Gile.    "  Stop  when  Mechler  sings  out." 

Over  their  heads  developed  a  sound 
like  the  blast  of  a  great  organ;  there  was 
a  livid  blood-red  glow,  intense  heat. 

"Past  the  eighth,"  called  Mechler. 
"Ninth  coming." 

"All  right.  Stop — "  There  came  a 
sudden  change  in  the  captain's  tone. 
"Stop  her,  damn  it!    Allaire !" 

Allaire's  shout  of  terror  blurred  out 
the  angry  voice. 

"She  won't  stop.  I — "  There  came 
the  sound  of  a  claiming ;  the  car  trembled 
but  continued  to  rise. 

"Good  God!  AUaire,  you—"  The 
anathema  was  lost  in  a  shout  from  the 
captain. 


"Heads  down — under  your  arms!" 
Gile's  voice  died  as  the  car,  like  a  sodden, 
inexorable  thing  rose  into  a  flux  of  hot 
gases  and  stabbing  flame.  For  two 
seconds  there  was  the  blast  of  heat  that 
seared  and  fumes  that  choked,  while 
seven  stalwart  men  bowed  helpless  and 
stricken  before  the  element  they  had  been 
trained  to  combat. 

There  came  a  sudden  relief  and  with 
a  metallic  grinding  and  crunching  the 
car  came  to  an  abrupt  stop  at  the  top 
of  the  shaft  on  the  eleventh  floor.  Gile 
sprang  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 

"Everybody  out  here." 

As  the  men  dived  out  the  door  Gile 
ran  to  a  stand-pipe  at  the  corner  of  the 
shaft. 

"  Get  this  hose  down  and  kill  this  heat," 
he  ordered  in  a  hard,  cool  voice. 

Mechler  already  had  the  nozzle,  and 
was  pulling  the  line  out  of  the  reel. 

"Hurry  there — !  It's  a  case  of  fight, 
boys,"  Gile  went  on,  speaking  in  a  low, 
tense  voice.  "We're  here;  we  can't  get 
down;  no  one  can  get  up.  We  can  lick 
this  thing  ourselves.  Go  to  it.  Where's 
the  valve?  Dorgan,  turn  it  on  when  I 
give  the  word." 

He  hurried  toward  the  nozzle.  Mechler 
and  Ryan  were  at  the  pipe,  vague,  ghost- 
ly figures  in  the  reeking  gloom. 

"All  right,"  growled  one  of  them. 
"Give  us  some  water."  Gile  faced  to- 
ward the  stand-pipe. 

"  Water ! "  he  roared.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment's silence.  The  line  still  remained 
flat.    Mechler  cursed  brutally. 

"Water — !  Dorgan,  what's  the 
matter?"  Gile  ran  back  to  the  knot  of 
men  grouped  around  the  pipe.  The 
lieutenant  had  opened  the  valve  and  was 
now  twisting  it  to  and  fro. 

"No  water  coming,"  he  muttered.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  subcellar  section 
of  the  pipe  had  been  disconnected  the 
previous  afternoon  by  plumbers.  Gile 
guessed  it  at  once.  They  were  always  up 
to  something  of  the  sort  in  these  old 
buildings. 

"No  water !"  The  motive  to  utterance 
struck  most  of  the  men  simultaneously. 
*'No  water!"  In  a  flash  it  came  to  all 
that  they  were  trapped  without  a  weapon 
with  which  to  fight. 

Their  situation  was  precarious.     The 
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building  was  constructed  around  a  court. 
The  five  windows  opposite  the  elevator- 
shaft  gave  upon  this  square  opening,  and 
the  flames  and  smoke  from  the  floor  be- 
low were  sucked  in  through  these  vents, 
as  well  as  up  the  elevator-shafts  and 
stairway.  It  was,  as  with  the  incident 
in  the  elevator,  one  of  those  sudden 
deathly  emergencies  which  sometimes 
open  up  with  such  grim  unexpectedness 
in  the  life  of  a  fireman.  Gile  stood  poised, 
thinking,  crouched  with  his  men  in  a 
corner  out  of  the  more  intense  heat,  but 
enveloped  in  choking  smoke. 

"  My  God !  We've  got  to  get  out  of—" 
Allaire  gagged  and  then  rushed  blunder- 
ingly toward  the  stairs,  already  invested 
in  flame.  Most  of  the  men  followed  him 
but  retreated  before  a  fiercer  gust.  They 
came  piling  back  to  the  corner,  crowding 
and  josthng  their  captain,  thoroughly  dis- 
organized. 

"Quitters!"  Gile's  voice  ended  shrilly. 
"You  pack  of " 

There  came  the  crash  of  an  axe,  the 
crackling  of  glass,  and  the  splintering  of 
wood.  Mechler's  voice  filled  the  shrouded 
hall. 

"Here's  an  office  with  outside  windows. 
Come  on." 

Guided  by  his  voice  the  company  ran 
to  the  shattered  door  of  a  suite  of  offices 
at  the  end  of  the  hall,  retreating  before  a 
flood  of  flame  that  set  the  entire  hall  to 
blazing.  It  was  the  outer  ofl&ce  of  a 
brokerage  firm;  into  it  the  fire  leaped 
with  the  men.  They  plunged  into  the 
inner  apartment,  shutting  the  door  after 
them  and  gaining  momentary  surcease. 

Mechler  was  standing  on  the  window- 
sill,  having  raised  the  sash. 

"There's  a  ledge  out  here!"  he  cried. 

"All  right,  Mechler.  Come  back  to  the 
floor."  Gile's  voice  was  surcharged  with 
viciousness.  "You're  all  going  out  on 
the  ledge,  men.  Before  you  go,"  his  voice 
rose,  "before —  I  want  to  tell  you  guys 
this:  you're  a  bunch  of  pussy-foots;  a 
gang  of  white-livered  quitters — all  except 
Mechler  and  Dorgan.  I've  been  fooled 
for  months.  I've  got  you  all  down  cold, 
now.  Truck  2  has  been  going  to  hell  for 
a  year.  I  thought  it  was  Mechler.  I  was 
wrong.  It  was  you,  you,  with  your  dude 
clothes  and  your  ice-cream  manners.  Al- 
laire— "    The  captain's  voice  broke  into 


a  fusillade  of  curses — "Allaire,  you,  with 
your  pull  and  your — your —  Damn  it, 
you  balled  this  company  up — made  it 
into  a  joke;  and  now,  by  God,  you've 
quit  cold  !  Truck  2  layin'  down !  But 
I'll  fix  you.  If  Truck  2  gets  out  of  this 
it  will  be  the  old  Truck  2,  not  a  cabaret 
show.  Allaire,  you've  been  wanting  to 
beat  it  for  the  last  fifteen  minutes.  Get 
out  on  that  ledge — quick." 

As  the  man,  his  nerve  gone,  silently 
obeyed,  the  captain  turned  to  another. 

"Now,  Gallagher,  you.  BaUin,  you 
next."  The  men  made  their  way  out  the 
window  to  the  ledge  as  ordered,  and 
Dorgan  and  Gile  followed,  preceded  by 
Mechler,  whose  iron  face  showed  no  sign 
whatever  of  emotion. 

The  ledge,  or  coping,  upon  which  they 
stood  was  merely  a  decorative  appendage 
to  the  building,  having  a  width  of  slightly 
more  than  a  foot,  offering  thus  a  des- 
perately precarious  foothold.  Smoke 
gushing  upward  from  the  floor  below,  as 
well  as  from  the  windows  at  their  back, 
hid  the  fugitives  from  view  of  the  street. 
It  was  as  though  they  were  gazing  down 
into  a  black,  heaving  sea;  indeed,  they, 
themselves,  were  immersed  in  it.  Below 
they  could  hear  shouts,  the  clanging  of 
bells,  and  the  splash  of  water — all  faint, 
unreal.  On  their  dizzy  perch  they  stood 
as  though  in  another  world,  alone,  de- 
pendent solely  upon  themselves. 

But  Gile,  who  had  long  ago  accepted 
the  death  hazard  as  part  of  the  philosophy 
of  his  profession,  was  not  thinking  so 
much  of  his  plight  as  of  his  sudden  en- 
lightenment concerning  his  company. 
The  softening  process  which  they  had 
been  undergoing  for  nearly  a  year  was 
now  as  clear  in  his  mind  as  anything 
could  be.  His  only  real  thought  of  pres- 
ent danger  related  to  its  employment  as  a 
means  of  welding  his  company,  of  teach- 
ing them  once  and  for  all  that  a  fire  com- 
pany requires  men  and  not  dilettantes. 
The  men  standing  with  their  backs 
pressed  tightly  against  the  wall  were 
murmuring.  It  began  with  Allaire  and 
came  down  the  line  to  Mechler — where 
it  stopped.  Mechler  stood  as  silent,  as 
immobile,  as  one  of  the  great  stone  statues 
which  decorated  the  fagade  of  the  tower- 
ing structure  across  the  street,  his  face 
was  as  devoid  of  expression. 


Drawn  oy  George  Wright. 
He  was  waving  his  hand  in  jovial  salutation  to  a  friend  of  the  traffic  squad  — Page  226 
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The  position  was  patently  untenable. 
Already  fire  was  breaking  out  of  the  win- 
dows. A  quizzical  smile  wrinkled  the 
captain's  leathery  features: 

''Ahead  there  ! "  he  called.  ''You  can't 
stay  there.  This  ledge  goes  around  the 
corner.  You  boys  turn  your  faces  to  the 
wall.  Every  man  put  his  right  hand  on 
the  other  man's  back.  Press  it  tight. 
That  will  hold  us  as  we  work  around." 

He  faced  the  wall,  placing  his  hand 
upon  the  small  of  Dorgan's  back.  The 
lieutenant  did  likewise  with  Mechler,  and 
so  on  until  the  chain  was  complete. 

"All  right."  Gile's  voice  was  sharp. 
"Hurry  up,  Allaire.     Get  a  move  on." 

Inside  came  the  crash  of  a  segment  of 
falling  floor.  Several  voices  arose  in  wild, 
profane  protestation. 

"Can't  move — it's  too  narrow." 

"  Can't,  eh ! "  Gile's  voice  was  a  growl. 
"You'll  move  or  be  pushed  into  the 
street.  Come  on  Dorgan,  Mechler,  shove 
the  line  along." 

Thus  slowly  exerting  the  pressure  of 
their  shoulders,  the  men  ahead  were  com- 
pelled either  to  advance — or  jump.  They 
chose  the  first  alternative,  and  with  each 
fireman  pressing  the  other  against  the 
wall  they  negotiated  the  dizzy  advance, 
passed  the  perilous  corner,  and  once  more 
turned  their  faces  outward,  away  from 
the  heat. 

There  was  fire  here,  too.  But  the  situa- 
tion was  not  so  immediately  desperate  as 
it  had  been  on  the  front.  It  soon  would 
be,  however.  The  upper  part  of  the 
building  was  doomed.  The  structure 
stood  on  a  corner,  and  the  one  which  ad- 
joined it  on  the  other  side  was  a  low,  five- 
story  building.  An  old  bank  across  the 
street  from  where  Gile  and  his  men  were 
standing  had  been  torn  down,  and  the 
empty  skeleton  work  of  a  new  structure 
reared  itself  above  the  clouds  of  smoke. 

"Throw  your  hats  down  and  see  if  we 
can  attract  attention,"  ordered  Gile.  He 
suited  action  to  words  by  casting  his  own 
helmet  into  the  billowing  smoke.  "They 
know  we're  lost;  they  must  be  looking 
for  us." 

As  the  last  of  the  hats  disappeared  the 
men  stood  in  breathless  silence,  waiting. 
Presently  shouts  were  heard  beneath 
them  and  the  report  of  a  gun  followed. 

"A  life-line.    Look  out  for  the  weight." 


The  men  strained  their  eyes,  but  noth- 
ing came.  Probably  the  projectile  had 
fallen  short.  At  all  events  the  firemen  in 
the  street  were  aiming  blindly.  Another 
report.  But  flames  were  gushing  out  the 
windows  and  darting  along  the  ledge; 
the  men  were  compelled  to  bury  their 
faces  in  the  break  of  their  elbows.  The 
line  was  not  to  be  found  when  the  gust 
passed. 

"Well—"  Gile  turned  to  Dorgan,  but 
shifted  his  gaze  to  Mechler  as  the  fireman 
pointed  upward. 

Above  them,  just  out  of  hand  grasp 
was  the  gutter  of  the  roof  coping.  Above 
that  the  roof  with  its  fluted  tiling  as- 
cended sharply  to  the  peak.  Without  a 
word,  Mechler  turned  slowly  until  he 
faced  the  wall,  his  head  thrown  backward, 
face  upturned,  arms  above  his  head. 

"Steady  me,  Dorgan,  as  I  jump." 

Thus  saying,  he  sank  to  a  crouching 
position;  and  then,  bounding  upward  as 
though  released  by  a  spring,  he  caught 
the  coping  above  and,  steadied  by  the 
lieutenant,  chinned  upward;  and  then, 
throwing  a  leg  over  the  gutter,  scrambled 
prone  to  the  narrow  runway. 

"It's  better  up  here.  Cap."  There  was 
a  ring  in  the  gruff  voice.  Catching  his 
arm  under  the  heavy  grating  of  a  sky- 
light, he  reached  down  with  the  other. 
"Come  on.  Cap." 

But  Gile  waited  until  all  his  men  had 
gained  their  temporarily  improved  posi- 
tion, and  was  then  hauled  up  himself. 

"We  can't  stay  here,"  he  said,  glancing 
about.  "Allaire,  Ballin — you  two  lead 
the  way  up  to  the  peak.  Hold  on  to 
the  tiling." 

Neither  man  moved.  Gile,  livid,  beat 
his  huge  fist  into  his  hand. 

"Allaire — Ballin — go  up  !  Damn  you ! 
The  first  insubordinate  man  goes  off  this 
roof  head  first.    Allaire " 

But  Mechler  was  already  clawing  up 
the  steep  incline,  and  so  continued  despite 
his  captain's  angry  shouts  of  admonition. 
With  example  thus  set,  the  remainder  of 
the  company,  Gile  last  of  all,  hanging 
literally  by  their  finger-nails,  made  the 
ascent. 

They  were  now  looking  down  into  the 
courtway — a  veritable  crater  with  flame 
and  impenetrable  black  smoke,  spouting 
past    their    shoulders,    forming   a   sable 
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plume  high  above  the  city.  The  com- 
pany lay  prone  upon  their  stomachs, 
clinging  to  the  vitrified  length  of  tiling 
which  formed  the  ridge-pole.  The  brick 
beneath  them  was  hot  and  spouts  of  fire 
were  coming  out  of  the  skylight.  Gile 
prodded  his  neighbor. 

''Move  along — all  the  way  along,"  he 
ordered,  "we  might  as  well  be  lying  on 
the  sidewalk  as  here." 

They  wriggled  along  the  roof  until  they 
came  to  the  rear.  The  tihng  was  not  so 
hot,  but  beneath  they  could  feel  the  surge, 
hear  the  roar  of  the  fiery  tempest.  It  was 
only  a  question  of  time  when  the  entire 
roof  collapsed.  Across  the  street  they 
could  see  through  the  smoke  the  green, 
time-stained  copper  sheathing  of  a  cupola 
which  adorned  the  eight-story  building 
on  the  corner.  It  was  of  Moorish  design, 
and  there  were  little  grinning  faces  above 
each  of  the  narrow  window-slits.  They 
seemed  to  mock  the  men  and  at  the  same 
time  emphasized  the  suggestion  of  height 
above  the  street. 

The  firemen  could  go  no  farther.  Be- 
yond them  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  and  a 
sagging  of  the  part  over  which  they  had 
made  their  way  indicated  imminent  col- 
lapse. In  fact  a  fifty-foot  segment  went  in 
as  Gile  cast  his  glance  backward.  Gile's 
thoughts  were  sardonic.  Only  a  little 
while  ago  he  had  been  worrying  about  the 
future  of  his  company,  as  to  discipline 
and  esprit  de  corps ;  apparently  that  fu- 
ture was  in  other  hands.  His  men  were 
not  cowards  at  heart;  he  could  see  that 
now — and  it  brought  a  meed  of  comfort. 
They  were  lying  still,  not  moving.  They 
were  going  to  take  it — whatever  it  might 
be.  .  .  .  And  then  through  the  smoke 
he  made  out  the  figure  of  John  ^Mechler. 

He  was  standing  by  a  chimney,  his 
hand  upon  a  thick  electric  cable  which 
entered  the  roof  at  his  feet. 

"Mechlerl"  There  was  a  note  in  the 
captain's  voice  that  drew  every  face  up- 
ward, turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
man. 

His  arm  was  outstretched,  and,  follow- 
ing it,  they  saw  that  the  cable  went  out- 
ward— to  the  cupola  of  the  opposite  build- 
ing. There  was  a  sharp  exclamation, 
which  died  suddenly  as  sarcastic  laughter 
came  from  Gile. 

''All   right,   boys.     Fine  I     There's  a 


hundred-foot  trip,  hand  over  hand.  Who 
wants  to  go  first?  Allaire — Balhn — Gal- 
lagher  ?" 

But  the  three  men  merely  sat  still,  gaz- 
ing hungrily  at  the  stretch  of  cable,  its 
one  end  above  a  death  pit,  the  other  at- 
tached to  something  that  would  endure. 
The  contrast  was  bitter,  stupefying. 

Gile,  watching  them,  spoke  with  gentler 
voice. 

''  Well —  ?  There's  the  chance  for  those 
that  want  it.  .  .  .  I  can't  do  it.  Never 
could." 

"Shut  up!"  Allaire  glared  at  his  cap- 
tain. "  No  one  can  do  it,  you  old  fool. 
You — "    He  broke  into  a  string  of  curses. 

Gile  took  it  with  a  grim  settling  of  fea- 
tures. It  was  the  outburst  that  comes 
from  broken  nerves.  He  understood.  He 
didn't  mind — so  long  as  it  was  only  Al- 
laire. The  others  were  still  silent,  their 
eyes  fastened  upon  the  cable  as  though 
debating  the  chances  of  working  their  way 
to  safety. 

Mechler,  meanwhile,  w^s  working  with 
a  coil  of  lighter  insulated  wire  which  some 
electrician  had  left  against  the  chimney. 
Its  great  length  was  revealed  as  he  un- 
rolled it.  His  movements  were  dehberate, 
but  there  was  something  in  his  deft 
manipulations  that  suggested  a  fully  for- 
mulated design.  This  impression  was 
carried  to  all  the  firemen  and  they 
watched  him  curiously. 

"What  you  doing,  Mechler?"  Allaire's 
voice  was  surcharged. 

The  fireman  only  grunted.  He  was 
gathering  in  the  end  which  he  had  allowed 
to  roll  down  over  the  roof. 

There  came  the  sound  of  rending  and 
grinding;  followed  a  vast  uproar  as  the 
entire  front  portion  of  the  roof  went  in- 
ward, cutting  its  way  down  through  the 
building  from  floor  to  floor. 

Mechler  straightened  up  and  beckoned 
to  Gile. 

"Cap,  look  over  here." 

As  the  captain  approached  Mechler 
steadied  himself,  then  bent  down  with 
great  care  and  knotted  the  smaller  wire 
to  the  cable,  drawing  then  a  small  hatchet 
from  the  pompier  belt  which  it  was  his 
habit  always  to  wear. 

"This  companv's  going  to  be  saved, 
Cap." 

Mechler's  words  contained  a  quiver  of 
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exultation.     He   began 
hacking  at  the  cable. 

''Look  out,"  warned 
Dorgan.  ''It's  a  live 
cable." 

Mechler  shrugged  and 
laughed  through  his  teeth, 
continuing  his  assault  upon 
the  covered  mass  of  twisted 
wire.  As  it  fell  in  two  he 
straightened  up. 

"It's  too  far  to  go  hand 
over  hand,  Cap,  and  too 
straight  to  slide  down  the 
wire.  All  you  got  to  do," 
he  added,  "is  to  hang  on  to 
this  end  while  a  man  pays 
out  the  leading  line. 
That'll  land  you  near  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  build- 
ing across " 

His  further  w^ords  were 
obliterated  in  a  great 
shout.  Not  a  man  but 
comprehended  the  idea  in- 
stantly, not  a  man  but 
was  exalted  at  the  pros- 
pects of  this  eleventh-hour 
reprieve  from  a  fate  which 
all  of  them  had  regarded 
as  inexorable.  There  was 
a  general  movement  to- 
ward Mechler,  who  stood 
with  the  severed  end  of  the 
cable  and  the  smaller  lead- 
ing line  in  his  hands. 

"Praise  God  for  you, 
Jack  ! "  Dorgan  gained  his 
feet  and  smote  the  fireman 
upon  the  back.  Gile  was 
at  his  side. 

"You  first,  Mechler. 
Swing  out.  It's  your  dis- 
covery. Here — give  me 
the  wires." 

But  Mechler  shook  his 
head,  and  pointed  silently 
toward  Allaire. 

"Him,"    he    muttered. 
The  voice  was  expression- 
less, and  yet  it  seemed  to  carry  an  under- 
lying note  of  vast  meaning.     And  there 
was  not  a  man  that  did  not  catch  it — 
except,  perhaps,  Allaire. 

"Sure — all    the   valuable   men   first," 
gibed  Gile. 


Bracing  himself  he 


lowered  the  man  gently. — Page  235. 


Allaire  eagerly  snatched  the  cable  and 
passed  it  under  his  arms,  working  his  way 
gingerly  down  to  the  gutter. 

"Hang  on!"  he  cried. 

He  stepped  off  into  space  and,  as  the 
men  above  paid  out  the  lighter  wire,  sank 
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slowly    and    easily    downward    until    he  subordinate   to   the  cable,   but  Mechler 

brought  up  flush  against  a  fourth-story  struck  it  down. 

window  of  the  opposite  building.    Here,  ''Go   on,  Dorgan,"    he  growled.      "I 

standing    on    the   ledge,    he   cast   off  won't." 


f 


He  stood  there,  stalwart,  indomitable,  proud,  waiting.  .  .  . — Page  235 


the  cable  which  was  drawn  up   to   the  Gile  glanced  at  the  two  a  second  and 

roof.  then  gestured  at  the  lieutenant  who  with- 

And  thus  man  after  man  of  the  com-  out  further  words  attached  the  cable  to 

pany  was  lowered  to  safety  until  Mechler,  his  body  and  sank  to  safety. 

Dorgan,  and  Gile  alone  remained.     The  The  two  who  remained  drew  up  the 

lieutenant  put  out  his  hand  to  push  his  cable  in  silence.    For  the  first  time  it  oc- 
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curred  to  Gile — whose  mind  had  been 
busy  in  arranging  the  order  of  departure 
— that  the  man  who  handled  the  leading 
line  upon  this  occasion  w^ould  have  no 
comrade  to  serve  him  similarly.  He,  or 
Mechler,  would  have  to  face  death, 
alone.  But  his  face  gave  no  expression 
as  the  end  of  the  cable  came  to  their 
feet. 

Suddenly  he  put  his  hand  upon  the  fire- 
man's shoulder. 

"Jack,"  he  said,  ''I  get  what  you're 
thinking.  But  it's  no  good.  Wrap  that 
cable  around  you — and  get.  That's  my 
last  order.    Understand." 

Mechler's  head  was  shaking  like  a  sul- 
len dog's.    The  captain  went  on. 

''I'm  an  old  guy,  Mechler.  I  haven't 
got  many  more  years  anyway.  You're 
young,  go  on.  Damn-  you,  do  you  hear 
your  superior  officer's  command?" 

Mechler  had  drawn  close;  his  face  al- 
most touched  Gile's. 

"I  ain't  goin',  Cap.  I'm  a  loss.  I 
know  it.  I — I  ain't  human.  I  was  never 
hep  to  it  before.  I  am  now.  It's  all  come 
to  me.  I  ain't  meant  for  a  civilized  world. 
I'm  meant  for  somewhere  else,  I  guess — 
somewhere;  hell  maybe.  Go  on,  Cap. 
Where  do  I  get  off?" 

"Dorgan  will  clear  off  those  charges 
against  you!"  cried  Gile.  "I  told  him 
before  he  went." 

"There'd  only  be  more  charges.  I 
don't  know  how  to  live,  get  me;  never 
did.  I  ain't  afraid — of  this;  never  was. 
Maybe  that's  what  I  was  meant  for — " 
He  paused  a  second.  ''If  you  can  ever 
find  Aggie — my  wife ;  who  used  to  be  my 
wife — tell  her — tell  her  what  I've  said. 
Come  on.  Cap." 

Gile  raised  his  hand. 

"As  I  love  God  I"  he  cried,  "I  won't 


The  remainder  of  the  oath  was  lost  in 
a  groan  as  Mechler's  huge  fist  suddenly 
crunched  against  his  captain's  jaw. 

As  Gile  sank  to  the  roof  the  big  fireman 
bent  down  and  swiftly  twisted  the  cable 
around  the  prostrate  man's  body,  letting 
him  slide  down  the  roof  to  the  gutter, 
and  thence  over  the  edge,  whereupon, 
bracing  himself  he  caught  the  slack  with 
the  leading  line  and  lowered  the  man 
gently. 

Soon  the  strain  ceased.  Mechler  stood 
tense  a  moment.    He  tugged  at  the  cable. 


It  moved  upward.  He  held  it,  as  though 
undecided.  Then,  with  the  wire  still  in 
his  hand,  the  fingers  grasping  it  mechan- 
ically, he  stood  against  the  chimney  amid 
the  smoke  and  the  stabbing  flames. 

His  black  hair  streamed  down  over  his 
forehead.  His  dark  eyes  glowed  over  the 
high  swarthy  cheek-bones.  An  inscru- 
table smile  pulled  at  the  corners  of  the 
thin,  straight  lips.  Rodin,  alone,  could 
have  hewed  that  grim,  elemental  brood- 
ing figure,  dulled  and  stupefied  by 
thoughts  that  were  too  big  for  him  to 
encompass.  Only,  something  instinctive, 
something  deep  within,  told  him  he  had 
done  well,  had  justified  himself,  had  made 
his  Hfe,  at  last,  after  all  doubts,  worth 
while. 

Now,  he  felt  this  clearly  and  felt  as  one 
glorified,  bigger  than  the  elements  rag- 
ing about  him — above  them,  aloof  from 
them,  scorning  them.  There  was  the 
calm  knowledge  that  Destiny  had  spoken 
in  his  behalf. 

And,  as  he  stood  there,  stalwart,  in- 
domitable, proud,  waiting,  a  great  shout 
drifted  to  him  from  the  street  below.  He 
looked  about  him  dazedly;  then  he 
started,  his  eyes  falling  upon  the  wire 
which  was  still  twisted  about  his  fingers. 
Mechanically  he  pulled  it  upward. 
There  was  a  new  feel  to  it.  With  some- 
thing of  curiosity  he  hauled  steadily.  .  .  . 
A  thick,  new  rope  with  sliding  whip  at- 
tached wriggled  up  over  the  gutter.  He 
gazed  at  it  a  moment,  scowling.  He 
picked  it  up  and  raised  his  hand  to  throw 
it  back  to  the  street.  .  .  .  Then  the 
thought  came  that  those  below  had 
thought  enough  of  him  to  devise  this  ex- 
pedient. It  was  startling.  .  .  .  Sud- 
denly, a  light  broke  over  his  darkly  set 
features.  He  glanced  upward  toward 
the  sunlight  which  silvered  the  black 
smoke-clouds.  And  now  something  born 
of  those  nameless  emotions  which  had 
surged  through  him  as  he  stood  prepared 
for  oblivion  thrilled  him,  seemed  to  show 
him  something  definite  and  worthy  lying 
ahead. 

"Is  it  a  hunch?"  His  lips  moved. 
But  no  sound  came.    "J'ees!" 

He  walked  to  the  chimney  and  made 
the  rope  fast.  He  put  his  legs  through 
the  whip.  Then  with  one  backward 
glance  he  turned  his  face  steadfastly  to- 
ward the  world. 
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The  intruder  moved  across  a  shaft  of  moonlight,  so  that  she  could  see  his  features.— Page  242. 
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XXIV 


LIKE   ADAM   AND   EVE 


^^^^^ggjjHERE  was  an  instant  of 
pregnant  silence,  and  then 
Mrs.  Royal  spoke. 

"What  did  you  call 
her  ?  "  she  demanded  of  the 
solitary  diner.     She  leaned 


toward  him  almost  menacingly. 

"I  think  I  am  not  mistaken,"  said 
Judge  Ligon  amiably.  ''I  was  address- 
ing a  former — er — acquaintance,  Mrs. 
Herkimer." 

Mrs.  Royal's  eyes  became  almost 
round.  ''Herkimer  ! "  she  echoed.  Plainly 
her  thoughts  were  seeking  out  a  some- 
what faded  memory.  ''Herkimer!  Isn't 
that  the  name  of  the  thief  they  found  over 
in  Quitman?" 

Judge  Ligon  stroked  one  wing  of 
his  beard  dehberately.  "Such  reckless 
speech,  madam!"  he  exclaimed  blandly. 
"  She  was  never  convicted  of  being  a  thief, 
so  far  as  I  know.  I  beg  of  you  to  remem- 
ber the  facts." 

"Oh  1     So  you're  a  friend  of  hers  ! " 

"  I  am  Judge  Ligon,  of  Quitman.  .  Mrs. 
Herkimer  will  tell  you  to  what  extent  I 
am  her  friend." 

Mrs.  Royal  turned  toward  Susan,  Fear 
and  fury  combined  to  make  her  quite  ter- 
rible. "What's  your  name?"  she  de- 
manded. 

The  gaze  which  Susan  turned  to  the  in- 
furiated woman  became  suddenly  almost 
calm.  She  had  felt  overpowered  by  the 
mischance  that  had  befallen  her;  by  the 
suddenness  of  her  ill  fortune.  She  had 
felt  miserable  and  humble  at  first.  And 
then  she  discovered  that  the  people  in  the 
dining-room  were  looking  at  her  unsym- 
pathetically,  and  that  others  who  had  fin- 
ished their  supper  were  filing  back  into 
the  dining-room  to  witness  her  downfall. 
She  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mann,  who  occu- 
pied a  near-by  table,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
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that  his  face  expressed  only  a  dismay 
which  had  in  it  no  pity  for  her  at  all. 
Then  she  brought  to  her  aid  that  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude  which  always 
stayed  her  in  her  unsupported  moments. 
She  had  done  no  wrong,  and  these  people 
should  not  be  provided  with  a  kind  of 
cruel  amusement  at  her  expense. 

"  My  name  is  Mrs.  Herkimer,"  she  said. 
She  had  profited  by  giving  a  thought  to 
the  high,  violent  tone  which  Mrs.  Royal 
had  employed,  and  her  own  voice  was  low 
and  firm. 

"You're  the  Quitman  Mrs.  Herki- 
mer?" 

"  I  have  been  in  Quitman.  I  never  be- 
longed there." 

"And  you're  not  married  to  Mann  at 
all?" 

Susan  faltered  an  instant,  and  then  she. 
replied  evenly:  "No,  I'm  not  married  to 
him." 

"He's  the  kind  of  man,  then,  who 
would  go  running  around  with  a  woman 
who  wasn't  his  wife?" 

"I'm  the  kind  of  woman,"  amended 
Susan  with  quiet  emphasis,  "who  would 
go  running  around  with  a  man  who  isn't 
my  husband." 

Mrs.  Royal  gasped.  "  You  mean  some- 
thing by  that ! "  she  cried.  "  You'll  have 
to  explain  what  you  mean !  You  know 
you  mean  something!" 

Susan  could  not  guess  how  the  arrow 
had  found  its  mark.  She  resumed: 
"There  was  no  harm  in  my  being  with 
him.  And  you've  no  right  to  make  me 
out  a  bad  woman  before  a  lot  of  strangers. 
I've  never  done  you  any  harm.  I've  done 
what  any  good  woman  would  have  done 
since  I've  been  here.  I'm  not  going  to 
have  you  abuse  me.  You've  no  right  to 
do  so." 

Mrs.  Royal  seemed  almost  dazed.  She 
stared  at  Susan  speechlessly  for  an  in- 
stant. Then  she  found  her  tongue  again 
— and  something  of  her  temper.     Still, 
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she  felt  that  she  did  not  know  how  to  deal 
with  the  situation  adequately.  ''You 
needn't  tell  me  what  I'm  to  do,"  she  re- 
torted. ''And  I  want  you  to  gather  that 
mess  up  right  away  and  bring  this  gentle- 
man his  supper." 

"I'll  not  bring  this  gentleman  his  sup- 
per. You've  made  it  impossible  for  me 
to  work  in  the  dining-room  any  more.  If 
you  like,  I'll  go  into  the  kitchen  and 
help." 

She  spoke  with  so  much  quiet  assurance 
that  Mrs.  Royal  stared  at  her  with  waver- 
ing eyes.  Her  breath  came  in  gasps. 
Then  with  a  suddenness  which  was  star- 
tling she  began  to  weep.  It  seemed  a 
kind  of  climax  to  the  ugly  little  drama. 

Some  one  began  to  gather  the  scattered 
dishes  from  the  floor.  It  was  Royal,  who 
had  mysteriously  appeared  from  nowhere 
and  w^ho  moved  about  now  with  mild, 
apologetic  submission. 

The  group  of  spectators  regarded  him 
idly  and  with  expressions  of  finality,  as  if 
he  were  gathering  up  the  broken  frag- 
ments of  harmony. 

Mann,  taking  advantage  of  this  diver- 
sion, approached  Susan  quietly.  "  Come, 
let's  go,"  he  advised,  touching  her  on  the 
arm. 

Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Royal  heard  again. 

"Go  where?"  she  demanded,  checking 
her  grief  as  if  by  an  automatic  process. 

Mann  hesitated.  "Oh,  anywhere,  for 
the  moment,"  he  replied.  "What's  the 
use  of  having  a  scene?"  There  was  an 
expression  of  strong  distaste  in  his  eyes. 

Mrs.  Royal's  anger  was  unloosed  again. 
"  Well,  I'd  like  to  know  what  right  j^ou've 
got  to  get  her  to  do  anything.  You're 
not  her  husband." 

Mann  frowned.  "You  may  say  I've 
got  the  right  of  an  innocent  bystander. 
Or  a  friend." 

"  Whose  friend,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  " 

Again  Mann  hesitated. 

"He  means  my  friend,"  explained  Su- 
san. 

"Ah,  I  thought  there  must  be  two  of 
them,"  remarked  Judge  Ligon,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  addressing  nobody  in  par- 
ticular. 

Mann  caught  the  words  and  perceived 
that  Judge  Ligon  was  vastly  pleased  with 
himself;  also  he  realized  just  how  Susan's 
cross  had  been  placed  upon  her. 


He  turned  again  to  Mrs.  Royal.  "  Ex- 
cuse me,"  he  said,  "but  I  infer  that  the 
gentleman  with  the  tapestries  hasn't  had 
his  supper  yet.  You  know  the  classic  say- 
ing, '  Business  before  pleasure.'  Why  not 
wait  until  after  work  hours  to  straighten 
out  this  little  misunderstanding?" 

Susan  was  keeping  control  over  herself 
admirably.  She  addressed  Mrs.  Royal 
politely.  "  If  you'd  like  me  to  help  in  the 
kitchen,  I'm  willing,"  she  said.  "If 
there's  nothing  for  me  to  do  I'll  go  to  my 
room." 

The  dining-room  was  being  gradually 
vacated  as  a  result  of  Susan's  tranquillity; 
but  the  doorway  filled  again  when  Mrs. 
Royal  exclaimed  loudly:  "Indeed,  you're 
not  going  to  your  room.  You've  got  no 
room.  You're  not  the  sort  of  woman  I'd 
be  wilhng  to  trust." 

Mann's  expression  darkened,  and  when 
he  saw  the  flash  of  pain  in  Susan's  eyes  he 
touched  her  arm  again.  "Come,  let's 
go,"  he  urged. 

Again  Mrs.  Royal  turned  her  attention 
to  him,  and  this  time  she  read  an  unmis- 
takable expression  in  his  eyes — sympathy 
for  Susan  and  disgust  toward  herself. 
Her  eyes  became  quite  childlike  from  the 
effort  to  comprehend  this  condition  of  af- 
fairs. She  was  standing  apart  from  the 
other  members  of  the  group.  Then,  with- 
out any  warning  at  all,  she  pitched  for- 
ward to  the  floor.  A  choked  cry  died  in 
her  throat.  A  large  curved  comb  dropped 
out  of  her  hair,  with  the  result  that  she 
presented  a  sadly  dishevelled  appearance. 

"She's  fainted,"  said  Susan,  with  swift 
compassion;  and  then  to  the  others: 
"Please  go  away  and  leave  her  with  me." 
She  took  a  glass  of  water  from  one  of  the 
tables  and  leaned  down  by  the  prostrate 
w^oman's  side. 

The  evening  twihght  was  rapidly  giving 
place  to  the  deeper  shadows  of  night  when 
Susan  emerged  from  the  front  door  of  the 
Horseshoe  Hotel,  her  possessions  all  in 
hand,  and  slowly  descended  the  front 
steps.  The  expression  on  her  face  might 
have  been  analyzed  only  as  despondency 
by  one  lacking  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
her;  yet  it  might  have  been  seen  that  back 
of  the  despondency  there  w^as  sturdy  reso- 
lution and  the  pride  that  stands  fast. 

She  had  been  ordered  to  leave  the  hotel. 
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Mrs.  Royal  had  summoned  command 
over  her  faculties  long  enough  to  bid  her 
begone  instantly  and  to  despatch  a  hum- 
ble appeal  to  the  deposed  Janey,  and  then 
she  had  taken  to  her  room  and  to  her 
bed.  And  Susan  had  bidden  her  good- 
by  quietly  and  had  taken  her  departure. 

She  did  not  hesitate  as  she  descended 
the  hotel  steps,  though  she  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  where  she  was  going.  She 
stumbled  awkwardly  at  the  last  step. 
She  could  not  see  very  well.  There  was 
but  httle  daylight  left;  and,  besides,  there 
were  tears  in  her  eyes.  She  wavered  a 
moment  when  she  reached  the  sidewalk. 
She  realized  that  her  every  footfall  was  as 
a. loud  announcement  to  the  town  that 
she  was  coming — she,  Susan  Herkimer, 
who  had  been  ordered  out  of  the  hotel  be- 
cause she  had  been  suspected  of  being  a 
thief. 

She  could  not  understand  why  Mrs. 
Royal  had  taken  the  whole  affair  so  seri- 
ously, so  tragically.  Even  if  she,  Susan, 
had  been  a  thief,  there  would  have  seemed 
no  warrant  for  such  a  state  of  mind  as 
that  into  which  her  late  employer  had 
lapsed.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had 
been  in  the  hotel  a  long  time,  and  she  was 
sure  Mrs.  Royal  ought  to  have  found  out 
that  she  had  no  intention  of  stealing  any- 
thing. 

She  kept  to  the  sidewalk  at  first,  de- 
spite the  irksome  noises  made  by  her  feet 
on  the  hollow  planking.  She  meant  to 
change  her  course  as  soon  as  she  could 
shape  her  thoughts.  She  had  an  idea 
that  if  she  were  to  go  into  the  town  square 
and  ask  leave  of  some  of  the  campers,  to 
whom  she  was  unknown,  to  share  their 
accommodations  for  the  night,  they  might 
not  have  refused  her.  Yet  it  would  be 
dreadful  to  be  turned  away ;  and  what  sin- 
gle word  could  she  speak  that  would  give 
her  standing  with  strangers  ? 

Then  it  occurred  to  her  that  it  would  be 
best  to  go  out  into  the  country  some- 
where; anywhere,  so  that  she  might  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  people  who  knew 
of  her  downfall. 

It  was  then  that  she  was  arrested  by  a 
voice.  It  was  a  familiar  voice,  and  the 
word  it  uttered  was 

"Jehoshaphat!" 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed  brokenly,  when 
she  recognized  Mann;  "it's  you!" 


Then  she  felt  an  unwonted  desire  to 
laugh;  for  Mann  held  a  halter-strap  in  his 
hand  and  his  response  was:  "Yes,  it  is  I, 
and  the  constant  Cleopatra."  He  was 
smiling  serenely,  and  Susan  felt  somehow 
that  they  had  been  moving  in  a  circle  all 
the  time.  They  seemed  to  be  just  where 
they  were  before  they  came  to  Horseshoe. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  she  asked. 

"Where  am  I  going!"  he  echoed 
blankly.  "  I'm  going  with  you,  of  course." 

She  stood  still  in  the  dusk  a  moment, 
facing  him.  She  felt  a  thrill  of  relief,  of 
gratitude,  stir  within  her.  "That's  good 
of  you,"  she  said  humbly. 

"Good  of  me!"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
wonder  how  you  figure  that  out?" 

"You  know  I  refused  to  go  with  you, 
as  long  as  I  had  a  place  to  stay ! " 

"Well,  I  haven't  got  any  place  to  stay. 
If  I  lingered  around  that  hotel  until  our 
late  lamented  friend  got  on  her  feet  again, 
she'd  be  likely  to  hurl  the  range  at  me,  or 
spring  a  trap-door  under  my  feet.  I 
couldn't  possibly  consider  the  Horseshoe 
Hotel  a  health-resort  for  me  if  I  ever  ran 
into  it  again." 

"But,  oh,  it  seems  so  good  to  have  you 
with  me  ! "  confessed  Susan.  "  I  couldn't 
think  what  to  do.  I  felt  dazed.  With 
you  to  help  me,  maybe  I  can  get  out  of 
sight  somewhere.  That's  what  I  want  to 
do  now  more  than  anything  else." 

Almost  timidly  he  drew  near  enough  to 
pat  her  on  the  arm.  "Don't  take  things 
to  heart,"  he  besought  her.  "  You  know, 
it  will  be  quite  dark  in  a  few  minutes  now, 
and  nobody  will  see  you  then.  And — 
happy  thought ! — I've  got  a  place  for  us 
to  go,  though  I  don't  believe  we'd  better 
let  the  people  around  here  know  where 
we've  gone.  I  think  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  kill  a  little  time.  They  might  see  us 
now.  And  don't  think  too  much  about 
those  fool  people  back  in  the  hotel. 
They're  scarcely  human.  You're  going 
to  be  as  right  as  a  fiddle.  Don't  you  have 
a  moment's  doubt  about  it." 

He  paused;  and  speedily  he  noted  that 
her  eyes  had  become  misty  as  a  result 
of  his  friendly  words.  "Do  you  feel  so 
badly  about  it  as  all  that?"  he  asked  in- 
credulously. 

She  could  not  tell  him  what  it  was  that 
had  moved  her  to  tears.  "I  don't  think 
I  feel  so  very  badly  about  it — now,"  she 
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replied.  "I  suppose  I  sha'n't  know  until 
to-morrow  just  how  I  do  feel  about  it." 

''Ah,  that's  a  wise  woman.  I  never 
knew  of  a  better  plan  than  waiting  until 
to-morrow  to  find  out  how  badly  we've 
been  hurt  to-day."    • 

Susan  looked  off  across  the  darkening 
spaces,  in  which  Agures  both  animate  and 
inanimate  w^re  beginning  to  appear  as 
mere  blurs.  She  was  deriving  a  wonder- 
ful warmth  from  this  companion  who  had 
never  failed  her  yet. 

"But  what  made  her  so  mad  at  me?" 
she  suddenly  thought  to  inquire. 

Mann  mused  uneasily.  "Well,  she 
must  have  had  special  reasons,"  he  ad- 
mitted. And  then — "  Come,  let's  be  mov- 
ing. I  don't  believe  any  of  these  yokels 
can  see  where  we're  going  now.  I  know 
of  a  good  place  for  to-night;  and  to-mor- 


row  

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  In- 
stead, he  started  forward  into  the  dark. 

He  was  headed  for  the  little  deserted 
cabin  which  lay  outside  the  town,  forlorn 
and  outcast,  as  if  it  too  had  come  under 
the  ban  of  a  narrow  people's  displeasure. 

XXV 

SUSAN  ENCOUNTERS   A   THIEF 

Moonlight  flooded  the  w^orld,  spread- 
ing a  golden  mantle  across  the  shabby 
floor  of  the  silent  cottage.  Breezes  passed 
fitfully  through  the  single  room,  and  there 
were  occasional  wee  noises  out  in  the 
night — the  voices  of  dreaming  insects. 
But  of  these  things  Susan  was  obhvious. 
Lying  on  the  bench,  which  was  the  only 
article  of  furniture  in  the  room,  her  head 
pillowed  on  Mann's  coat,  she  slept. 

Although  front  and  back  doors  were 
wide  open,  there  was  the  odor  of  disuse 
in  the  air — the  odor  which  settles  upon 
rooms  which  have  been  long  untenanted 
and  in  which  the  plaster  is  yielding  to  the 
fingers  of  time.  But  otherwise  the  an- 
cient structure  was  not  an  unpleasant 
haven.  It  was  as  a  barrier  between  two 
unconventional  souls  and  the  suspicious, 
begrudging  eyes  of  a  community. 

Mann  sat  on  the  floor,  against  the  wall, 
dozing  occasionally,  but  thinking  during 
other  intervals  of  the  farce  which  life  was 
forever  becoming  for  him  when  he  tried 
to  make  it  some  sort  of  genuine  drama. 


He  could  not  help  feeling  glad  that 
circumstances  had  relieved  him  of  the 
shameless  course  he  had  meant  to  pursue 
toward  Mrs.  Royal;  yet  he  was  not  alto- 
gether gratified  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
had  tried  once  more  to  shape  an  event 
in  his  life,  and  that  the  most  deliberate 
planning  had  come  to  nothing. 

And  then  the  whimsical  aspects  of  his 
situation  appeared  to  him.  Here  he  was, 
wholly  shut  off  from  all  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  two  creatures  upon  whom 
he  had  no  claim  whatever.  Back  in  the 
fringe  of  bushes  bordering  the  creek  the 
animal  he  had  called  Cleopatra  was  teth- 
ered for  the  night.  With  perfect  docility 
it  had  follow^ed  him  to  its  new  place  and 
had  regarded  him  with  soft  eyes  and  had 
w^hinneyed  contentedly  when  he  turned 
back  toward  the  abandoned  hut.  By 
what  earthly  logic  could  he  justify  the  fact 
that  he  had  become  groom  to  a  lost  ani- 
mal which  seemed  altogether  useless  ? 

And  here  was  his  companion,  a  creature 
with  the  face  and  form  of  a  lovely  woman, 
but  with  the  mind  and  the  morality  of  an 
unspoiled  boy.  Why  should  he  have  fol- 
lowed after  one  who  continued  to  be  a 
stranger  to  him — of  whom  he  could  learn 
nothing  save  that  she  was  compounded  of 
a  thousand  absurdities? 

And  then  he  remembered  certain 
glances  she  had  given  him  occasionally, 
and  he  knew  well  enough  why  he  had 
followed  her.  Where  else  in  the  world 
was  there  a  woman  who  would  look  at 
him  with  shy  worship  in  her  eyes  but 
who  steadfastly  refused  to  draw  near  to 
him  and  whose  sole  desire  seemed  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  loyal  comradeship? 

She  was  going  to  take  the  train  in  the 
morning  and  go  back  to  the  city.  That 
had  been  their  decision. 

As  for  Mann,  no  plans  had  been  made 
for  him  at  all.  He  was  not  to  go  with 
Susan.  She  had  declared  stoutly  that 
she  must  go  alone.  She  had  had  enough 
of  deception  and  its  consequences.  The 
kind  of  hardships  she  had  anticipated 
when  she  had  set  out  upon  her  unique 
adventure — these  she  might  have  borne 
to  the  end.  But  to  have  the  eye  of  vir- 
tue continuously  turned  upon  her  with 
suspicion  and  condemnation — this  was 
the  test  she  could  not  meet. 

Before  she  had  gone  to  sleep  Mann  had 
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ventured  to  remark:  "I'm  wondering 
what  the  city  will  have  to  offer  you  when 
you  get  back.  I'm  wondering  if  you'll 
find  Herkimer  again,  and  if  he'll  be  glad 
to  see  you.  I'm  wondering  if  he  knows 
what  a  strange  creature  you  are  !" 

If  he  had  meant  this  as  an  indirect  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  a  course  other  than  the 
one  she  had  decided  to  adopt,  he  was  un- 
rewarded. For  Susan  had  remained  si- 
lent a  long  time,  and  then  she  had  said: 
"I'm  wondering  about  the  same  things." 
And  then  she  had  gone  to  sleep. 

Now  the  night  had  come — the  late 
night,  from  the  Horseshoe  standpoint. 
It  must  be  close  to  midnight,  Mann 
thought.  A  few  lights  glimmered  out 
across  the  wide  common,  where  the  street 
lamps  of  Horseshoe  were  still  visible. 
These,  doubtless,  would  burn  all  night. 
All  the  aspects  of  nature  seemed  almost 
desolately  silent  and  motionless. 

Suddenly,  as  if  she  had  been  disturbed 
by  a  palpable  force,  Susan  stirred  and  sat 
up. 

She  rubbed  her  eyes  and  looked  about 
her.  She  was  trying  to  think  where  she 
was  and  how  she  had  got  there.  Her  eyes 
travelled  along  the  room  until  they  came 
to  Mann,  who  was  sitting  quite  erect. 

She  remembered  everything  then. 
"Haven't  you  gone  to  sleep  yet?"  she 
asked. 

"I've  dozed  a  little.  I  somehow  don't 
seem  to  feel  very  sleepy." 

"I  don't  either  now.  I  feel  as  if 
something  was  about  to  happen.  Did 
you  ever  feel  that  way?" 

"I  suppose  so.  But  you  couldn't  ex- 
pect to  feel  right,  lying  on  a  wooden  bench 
in  a  strange  place.  Don't  worry.  Maybe 
this  will  be  your  last  night  of  hardship — 
hardship  of  this  kind,  anyway.  Are  you 
sure  you've  got  money  enough  to  buy  a 
ticket  home?" 

"I'm  not  quite  sure;  but  that  isn't 
what  I'm  worrying  about.  I  could  walk 
the  last  part  of  the  way  if  I  had  to. 
Something  is  troubling  me  about  what 
happened  in  Horseshoe.  I  feel  as  though 
those  terrible  people  might  hurt  us — as  if 
they  might  want  to  lock  us  up,  or  some- 
thing." 

Mann  reflected.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  knew  that  Susan's  fears  might  be  by 


no  means  unfounded.  He  had  known  of 
authorities  in  small  towns — and  in  big 
towns,  too,  for  that  matter — doing 
strange  things  where  helpless  people  were 
concerned. 

But  he  tried  to  reassure  her.  "If  they 
meant  to  do  us  any  harm  we'd  proba'bly 
have  heard  from  them  before  this.  Put 
your  mind  on  to-morrow  morning,  and 
daylight,  and  the  train.  Then  maybe 
you'll  go  to  sleep." 

Susan  detected  in  his  tone  a  finality 
which  stirred  her  strangely.  She  saw 
how  his  hands  were  clasped  about  his 
knees  in  a  relaxed  fashion,  and  how  his 
whole  bearing  indicated  resignation.  She 
was  trying  to  think  of  something  friendly, 
yet  not  too  friendly,  to  say  to  him.  She 
did  not  wish  him  to  believe  that  she  was 
unmoved  by  his  loyalty,  untouched  by  his 
kindness. 

But  before  she  could  frame  a  sentence 
her  mind  was  forced  into  a  wholly  differ- 
ent channel.  She  jerked  her  head  around 
sharply,  so  that  one  ear  was  turned  to- 
ward the  town.  She  leaned  forward  in 
an  attitude  of  apprehension,  of  concentra- 
tion. And  Mann  arose  with  alacrity 
from  his  place  on  the  floor  and  hurried  to 
the  door  which  looked  toward  Horseshoe. 

"What  is  it?"  whispered  Susan.  She 
was  much  alarmed. 

"I  can't  tell,"  answered  Mann,  mus- 
ingly.    "It  sounds  like  men  shouting." 

Susan  joined  him  at  the  door.  "  Would 
they  be  shouting  if  they  meant  us  any 
harm?"  she  asked. 

"No,  surely  not."  The  color  had  re- 
ceded from  his  cheeks  a  little;  for  in  the 
r^oonlight  he  could  see  one  figure,  and 
then  others,  emerge  from  the  town  and 
sweep  forth  in  the  direction  of  the  cabin. 
And  the  sound  of  men  yelling  in  the  dis- 
tance fell  with  sinister  effect,  because  the 
world  was  otherwise  so  soundless.  He 
saw  that  the  runners  were  advancing  in 
disorder,  like  animals.  Their  movements 
bespoke  power  without  thought,  without 
restraint. 

"And  we  haven't  done  anything,"  said 
Susan.  Neither  had  spoken  above  a 
whisper,  though  they  might  have  shouted 
without  being  heard. 

Mann  realized  that  this  fact  was  not 
always  to  the  point;  but  he  replied: 
"  There's  nothing  to  worry  about.  There's 
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no  telling  what  might  happen  in  that 
town  while  hundreds  of  yahoos  and  cous- 
ins are  swarming  about.  It  may  be  a 
footrace,  or  a  game.  We'll  shut  the  door. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  can't  know  we're 
here.  Whatever  they're  after,  it  is  not 
us." 

But  he  closed  the  door  only  partly,  and 
he  and  Susan  continued  to  stand  near  the 
narrow  aperture  which  remained.  They 
looked  out  across  the  barren  stretch  of 
ground  which  separated  them  from  Horse- 
shoe: Susan  with  a  nameless  dread,  and 
Mann  wdth  eyes  in  which  wonder  steadily 
grew.  To  himself  he  was  musing : ''  What 
in  the  Sam  Hill  does  it  mean,  anyhow?" 

The  advancing  men  were  moving  in  the 
form  of  a  wedge,  or  a  fan.  One  led  by  a 
considerable  distance,  as  if  he  were  setting 
the  pace  or  showing  the  way.  All  seemed 
to  be  moving  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

Then  Mann  thoughtftilly  closed  the 
door.  ''Come,"  he  said,  "we'll  stand  by 
the  back  door.  If  they  come  in  we'll  be 
ready  to  step  out.  They  are  not  looking 
for  lis — you  may  be  sure  of  that." 

In  the  dim  light  he  tried  to  smile  at 
her,  but  it  was  a  wTy  smile  at  best,  and  it 
speedily  passed  away;  for  now,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sound  of  shouts,  could  be 
heard  the  thud  of  feet  on  the  hard  ground. 

It  was  now  that  Susan's  simple  com- 
mon sense  asserted  itself.  The  crescendo 
of  that  unloosed  human  force  outside  was 
terrifying  to  her,  but  she  was  not  inca- 
pable of  thinking  promptly  and  clearly. 

She  touched  Mann's  arm.  ''You  go 
away  and  hide,"  she  whispered.  "Let 
them  find  me  alone.  They  can't  have 
any  cause  for  action  then — if  it  is  really 
we  they're  looking  for.  If  they  find  us 
together " 

She  stood  at  the  back  door  and  indi- 
cated almost  peremptorily  that  he  was  to 


together 


was. 


go  away.  Their  being 
after  all,  a  circumstance  which  strangers 
could  not  be  expected  to  understand — 
which  nobody  could  be  expected  to  un- 
derstand. "Please  go!"  she  urged,  as 
the  wave  of  sound  of  those  thudding  feet 
broke  more  strongly  upon  their  ears. 

For  one  brief  instant  Mann  stood  in 
indecision.  Her  argument  had  been  a 
soundly  logical  one,  if  her  premise  were 
to  be  accepted.  But  the  thought  of  leav- 
ing her  alone  face  to  face  with  a  problem 


which  he  was  still  unable  to  fathom  was 
repugnant  to  him. 

Then  with  startling  violence  the  drama 
moved  forward.  The  door  was  thrust 
open  violently  and  a  breathless  man  en- 
tered the  room. 

Susan,  standing  at  the  back  door,  added 
the  force  of  her  hand  to  the  logic  of  her 
words,  and  Mann  sprang  across  the 
threshold  and  was  gone. 

Then  the  whole  amazing  episode  di- 
vided itself  into  two  acts  which  moved 
forT\^ard  simultaneously. 

What  really  happened  was  that  the  run- 
ning throng,  who  really  were  in  pursuit  of 
the  man  in  the  lead,  saw  that  their  quarry 
had  entered  the  old  cabin.  They  saw 
also,  an  instant  later,  a  figure  speeding 
away  from  the  back  door  of  the  cabin. 
They  believed  the  man  they  were  pursu- 
ing had  sought  to  throw  them  off  the 
track  by  seeming  to  take  refuge  in  the 
cabin.  Thus  they  continued  their  pur- 
suit— but  it  was  now  Mann  whom  they 
followed  in  the  darkness ;  Mann,  who,  be- 
ing quite  fresh,  speedily  outdistanced 
them. 

As  for  Susan,  she  shrank  noiselessly 
against  the  wall  and  gazed  fearfully  at  the 
solitary  intruder  who  confronted  her. 
She  could  see  only  the  blur  of  a  figure, 
could  hear  only  the  rapid,  distressed 
breathing;  yet  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
was  greatly  menaced.  And  then  it 
dawned  upon  her  that  this  other  human 
being,  like  herself,  was  frightened  and  at 
bay. 

Then  an  amazed  cry  escaped  from  her. 
The  intruder  moved  across  a  shaft  of 
moonlight,  so  that  she  could  see  his  fea- 
tures. 

It  was  Herkimer ! 

She  stealthily  closed  the  door.  "Her- 
kimer ! "  she  whispered  tensely.  She 
moved  forward  as  if  she  were  walking  in 
her  sleep;  she  heard  him  respond  in  a 
rasping  tone :  "  Susan  ! "  Then  both  stood 
in  their  places  and  listened.  Something 
quite  incomprehensible  was  happening 
outside  the  cabin.  Men  were  pounding 
their  way  around  it;  the  shouts  were  giv- 
ing place  to  the  gasps  of  spent  runners, 
and  the  sounds  now  came,  not  from 
toward  Horseshoe,  but  from  the  other 
direction. 

Susan  slipped  to  the  back  door  and 
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looked  out.  The  same  spectacle  which 
had  moved  down  upon  her  and  Mann 
from  Horseshoe  was  now  moving  toward 
the  patch  of  woods.  One  man,  with  a 
good  lead,  was  being  pursued  by  a  wedge- 
shaped  group  of  runners.  But  now  it  was 
Mann  who  led  in  the  running.  The  an- 
cient hut  had  ceased  to  figure  in  the  pur- 
suit. 

Susan  turned  and  stood  wonderingly 
before  Herkimer.  She  thought  to  ques- 
tion him;  but  when  she  saw  that  he  was  in 
physical  distress,  and  that  his  eyes  were 
like  those  of  a  hunted  creature,  she  had 
no  word  to  say.  Instead  she  put  forth 
her  hand  as  if  she  were  trying  to  locate  an 
invisible  object.  Her  fingers  rested  fal- 
teringly  upon  his  arm.  "  Herkimer  ! "  she 
whispered  again.  Bewilderment  was  giv- 
ing place  to  a  prescient  knowledge  of 
things  evil  and  terrible. 

He  thrust  her  aside.  *'I  must  get  out 
of  here,"  he  said.  He  was  not  resentful 
toward  her;  he  seemed  rather  to  be  only 
partly  conscious  of  her  presence.  He  was 
thinking  only  of  himself  and  of  his  urgent 
need.  "They  will  be  coming  back,"  he 
added.  *'  They  must  have  been  blind  not 
to  see  where  I  went."  His  chest  was  still 
rising  and  falling  rapidly.  He  spoke  with 
difficulty. 

"They  were  after  you?"  asked  Susan. 

"Fool!  What  else  could  they  be 
after?" 

"I  thought  ...  I  was  afraid — Why 
are  they  after  you?" 

"I  was  doing  a  job.  They  caught  me 
at  it." 

"A  job  .  .  .?" 

He  ignored  her.  He  had  heard  the 
sound  of  tramping  feet  go  by.  He  went 
to  the  back  door  and  looked  out  warily. 
But  his  pursuers  had  all  disappeared  in 
the  woods. 

He  swung  around  toward  Susan  with  a 
sudden  betrayal  of  amazement.  "What 
are  you  doing  here?"  he  demanded. 

"I  am  working  ...  I  have  been 
working  ...  in  the  town  over  there — 
Horseshoe." 

He  regarded  her  with  furrowed  brows. 
"You're  looking  pretty  good,"  was  his 
blunt  comment;  and  then — "How  did 
you  ever  find  out,  anyway?  That's 
what's  been  keeping  me  guessing." 

"Find  out  .  .  .  what?" 


"Oh,  the  whole  thing.  A  man  never 
worked  up  a  better  system  than  mine. 
The  imitation  I  gave  of  a  working  man 
fooled  the  landlord  and  everybody  else  in 
the  house — in  the  whole  neighborhood. 
I  was  so  careful  I  even  had  myself  fooled 
half  the  time.  Why,  I  used  to  spend  a 
whole  week  taking  soundings  before  I 
tackled  one  of  those  Saturday  night  jobs. 
How  did  you  ever  find  out?" 

She  did  not  give  him  a  reply  to  that 
question.  An  icy  hand  seemed  to  be 
passing  slowly  along  her  spine.  "And  in 
Horseshoe,"  she  began,  "you  were  doing 
...  a  job " 

"I  was  cracking  a  safe.  I  must  have 
begun  too  early.     They  heard  me." 

"Herkimer!"  she  cried  shrilly.  She 
battled  with  herself  an  instant  and  then 
she  placed  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  She 
experienced  the  puzzling  sensation  of 
touching  only  the  husk  of  the  man  who 
had  been  her  husband — not  the  man  him- 
self. She  was  troubled  by  a  sense  of  great 
remoteness  from  him.  Between  these 
two,  who  had  been  so  intimate,  there 
arose  barriers  which  she  could  not  re- 
move, which  she  could  not  comprehend. 

She  was  glad  when  he  withdrew  his 
attention  from  her  wholly.  "They  may 
be  coming  back  in  a  couple  of  minutes," 
he  said,  again  looking  out  of  the  door  and 
into  the  shadows  of  the  night.  Then  he 
examined  the  floor  of  the  hut.  He  put 
his  hand  to  one  place  and  another.  Pres- 
ently there  was  a  tearing  sound  and  a 
plank  came  from  its  position.  He  got 
down  on  hands  and  knees  and  looked 
under  the  floor.  There  was  room  for  a 
man's  body  to  disappear  through  the 
open  space ;  and  a  gray  light  beyond  indi- 
cated that  he  might  crawl  under  the  floor 
and  escape  into  the  open.  He  arose,  put- 
ting the  plank  back  into  its  place.  "If 
they  come  back,"  he  said,  "I'll  know 
where  to  go.  And  you'll  put  the  plank 
back  over  me." 

Susan  had  remarked  that  he  had  been 
moving  and  planning  like  some  wild  crea- 
ture; that  he  had  been  terrible  and  pow- 
erful as  he  worked. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  further 
words.  There  was  the  sound  of  men  ap- 
proaching from  the  rear — men  who  were 
talking  in  hushed  voices. 

"You    must    get    away!'^    whispered 
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Susan.  She  approached  him  closely. 
''There's  a  horse  tied  back  in  the  woods," 
she  added.  "  You  must  ride  away  before 
daybreak.     You  must  not  fail !" 

Herkimer  removed  the  loose  plank  from 
the  floor  and  disappeared. 

Susan  replaced  the  plank  and  drew 
back  farther  into  the  shadows  along  the 
wall.  Her  hands  were  clinched  against 
her  breast  to  stay  the  violent  pounding 
of  her  heart. 

XXVI 

SUSAN   SHIELDS   A   THIEF 

When  ]Mann  ran  from  the  cabin  and 
out  toward  the  woods-patch  he  felt  clear 
on  only  one  point :  he  did  not  believe  that 
he  and  Susan  were  the  objects  of  that 
search  or  pursuit  which  had  descended 
upon  the  cabin  from  the  town.  It  seemed 
all  but  impossible  to  him  that  any  one 
should  have  known  of  their  whereabouts. 
He  did  not  forget  the  keenness  of  rustic 
curiosity  or  espionage,  but  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  night  had  shielded  their 
movements.  Moreover,  there  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  have  been  mo- 
lested, even  if  their  presence  in  the  hut 
had  been  known ;  and  finally,  if  there  had 
been  any  plan  to  annoy  them  it  certainly 
would  have  been  put  into  effect  at  an 
earlier  hour. 

Nevertheless,  it  had  seemed  clear  that 
the  hut  was  to  be  invaded,  and  he  shared 
Susan's  conviction  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  herself,  as  well  as  for  him,  if  they 
found  her  alone. 

As  he  ran  toward  cover,  however,  he 
realized  that  at  one  point  his  calculations 
had  been  faulty.  Those  running  men  had 
passed  the  hut  without  entering  it.  Their 
leader  (as  he  supposed  him  to  be)  must 
have  given  them  instant  information  to 
the  effect  that  the  object  of  their  pursuit 
was  not  in  the  deserted  structure. 

They  were  bearing  on  toward  him  as  if 
with  perfect  singleness  of  purpose;  and 
then  he  felt  a  new  elation.  At  least,  they 
did  not  intend  to  molest  Susan;  and  as 
for  himself,  if  it  should  prove  that  in  fact 
they  were  after  him,  he  felt  confident  of 
his  ability  to  escape  them.  They  must 
already  be  nearly  winded,  while  he  was 
splendidly  fit  for  a  long  run.  His  life  in 
th-e   open   and   afoot  had  given  him  a 


physical  stamina  far  beyond  the  aver- 
age. 

And  then  the  logic  of  the  situation  en- 
gaged his  attention  again.  It  seemed  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  a  body  of  men  at 
least  a  score  strong  were  concerned  in 
running  him  to  earth.  The  reasonable 
supposition  was  that  they  had  some 
wholly  different  end  in  view. 

He  decided  to  act  upon  this  conclusion. 
He  heard  a  cheerful  whinny  among  the 
bushes,  and  checking  himself  in  his  flight 
he  sought  the  spot  where  he  had  tethered 
the  dumb  companion  of  his  and  Susan's 
adventures.  He  selected  a  leaf-strewn 
bank  and  lay  down.  He  meant  to  create 
the  impression  that  he  had  been  asleep — 
that  he  had  been  spending  the  night  in 
this  quiet  spot. 

Then,  almost  immediately,  they  were 
upon  him.  The  dim  light  was  insufficient 
to  reveal  more  than  vague  outlines;  yet 
he  could  count  a  dozen  blurred  figures 
all  about  him,  and  he  knew  that  he  was 
seen. 

He  sat  up  with  simulated  wonder.  He 
looked  from  one  figure  to  another.  He 
was  glad  that  the  darkness  made  it  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  read  his  eyes  at  all 
accurately. 

"  Something  wrong  ?  "  he  asked  blandly. 
He  rejoiced  to  realize  that  there  was  no 
telltale  note  of  anxiety  in  his  voice.  He 
arose  leisurely  to  his  feet. 

''That's  not  the  man,"  declared  one  of 
the  pursuing  party  to  another.  And  then 
to  Mann:  "Have  you  seen  any  one  pass 
this  way?" 

Mann  thought  quickly.  A  load  had 
been  removed  from  his  mind;  yet  he  felt 
the  need  of  being  wary.  Certainly  these 
men  might  have  seen  some  one  running 
straight  toward  the  spot  where  they  found 
him  lying.  "  I  haven't  seen  any  one,"  he 
responded.  "I  think  perhaps  I  heard 
some  one.  Only  a  minute  ago  there  was 
the  sound  of  disturbed  bushes,  and  a  soft 
pounding.  It  came  and  went  in  such  a 
way  that  I  accused  myself  of  having 
dreamed  it." 

"That  would  be  the  man."  The  re- 
sponse came  excitedly  from  several  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  "Which  way  would 
you  say  he  went  ?  " 

Mann  seemed  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  their  search  with  suitable  eagerness. 
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He  tried  to  decide  which  direction  those 
furtive  feet  might  have  taken.  For  a 
moment  he  became  in  a  measure  the 
leader  of  the  pursuit;  but  this  phase  of 
the  situation  speedily  passed.  A  few  of 
the  men  were  armed  and  sternly  in  ear- 
nest; their  minds  were  pitched  in  a  far 
higher  key  than  Mann's.  Again  they  be- 
gan to  rely  upon  their  own  calculations, 
their  own  leadership. 

When  he  had  been  able  to  slip  back 
into  a  secondary  role  again  Mann  took 
occasion  to  ask  of  one  of  his  companions: 
"What  did  he  do?" 

"Blew  open  a  safe,"  was  the  reply. 

Mann  halted,  swift  visions  of  danger 
to  Susan  filling  his  mind.  "And  do  you 
know  who  did  it?"  he  asked. 

"He  was  a  stranger.  But  the  sheriff 
got  a  close  look  at  him.  Some  of  the 
others  did,  too.  They'd  know  him  if 
they  saw  him  again." 

Mann  pondered.  He  was  becoming 
acutely  uneasy.  Where  had  the  safe- 
breaker  gone?  It  was  he,  clearly,  who 
had  entered  the  hut.  Where  had  he  gone 
after  leaving  the  hut?  Or  had  he  re- 
mained there?     And  Susan  .  .  . 

He  stopped  sharply.  "He  might  have 
gone  into  that  old  cabin  in  the  open,"  he 
suggested. 

"  He  did.  But  he  ran  straight  through. 
We  saw  him." 

"And  nobody  even  looked  into  the 
hut?" 

"There  wasn't  any  use.  He  probably 
meant  us  to  lose  time  by  stopping.  We 
knew  he'd  come  out  again." 

"  Of  course,"  agreed  Mann.  He  added, 
a  bit  insistently:  "But  isn't  it  possible 
that  he  turned  on  his  course  and  went 
back  again?" 

He  received  no  answer  to  this.  His 
companion  darted  ahead,  evidently  pre- 
ferring to  be  with  people  he  knew. 

However,  at  Mann's  suggestion,  a  little 
later  he  and  two  or  three  members  of  the 
party  turned  back  toward  the  cabin.  He 
would  have  preferred  not  to  expose  Su- 
san's hiding-place,  but  he  reflected  that 
she  would  need  it  only  a  few  hours  longer ; 
and  there  was  the  slight  chance  that  she 
might  be  in  danger — or  at  least  greatly 
frightened. 

But  when  they  reached  the  cabin  Susan 
was  alone.     She  was  startled,  and  her 


bosom  was  rising  and  falling  rapidly;  but 
the  approach  of  strangers  might  have 
been  accepted  as  a  natural  explanation  of 
this  circumstance. 

Mann's  companions  stared  at  Susan 
in  astonishment.  She  was  a  stranger  to 
them,  and  they  had  supposed  the  hut  to 
be  unoccupied.  But  Mann  dominated 
the  situation  immediately.  "This  lady 
was  unable  to  get  accommodations  in 
Horseshoe,"  he  explained  crisply,  "and 
she  is  resting  here  until  train-time  to- 
morrow." He  turned  to  her  and  ad- 
dressed her  in  tones  of  ordinary  courtesy: 
"These  gentlemen  are  looking  for  a  bur- 
glar. They  thought  he  passed  this  way. 
Possibly  you  can  tell  them  ..."  He 
was  trying  to  reassure  her  fully.  He  be- 
lieved that  all  the  circumstances  would 
suggest  to  her  what  answer  she  ought  to 
make. 

And  Susan,  who  perceived  that  Mann 
was  playing  a  part,  paused  before  reply- 
ing. She  scarcely  knew  what  to  say — or 
what  Mann  expected  her  to  say. 

"We  saw  him  run  into  this  cabin  and 
out  the  back  door,"  asserted  one  of  the. 
other  men.  "  I  should  think  you  couldn't 
have  helped  knowing." 

"I  was  asleep,"  said  Susan.  "Some- 
thing awoke  me.  I  hardly  knew  what  it 
was.  I  thought  some  one  must  have  been 
in  the  room.  I  got  up  from  the  bench 
where  I  was  sleeping."  She  pointed;  and 
when  Mann,  with  the  others,  looked  at 
the  bench,  he  was  glad  to  note  that  she 
had  had  the  forethought  to  hide  his  coat. 
"But  whatever  it  was  it  was  gone." 

She  sat  down  on  the  bench  again  with- 
out further  words.  Her  obvious  agita- 
tion did  not  seem  strange  to  those  who 
looked  at  her. 

"He's  in  the  woods  somewhere,  then," 
decided  the  spokesman  of  the  group;  and 
they  all  went  away,  Mann  following. 

Susan  watched  them  go,  her  eyes  shin- 
ing from  the  conviction  that  she  had 
played  her  part  well.  She  watched  until 
the  last  step  and  voice  had  passed  beyond 
hearing;  and  then  she  turned  her  atten- 
tion away  from  the  world  without  and 
looked  with  a  kind  of  fascination  at  the 
plank  which  Herkimer  had  wrenched 
from  its  place  on  the  floor.  The  direct 
rays  of  the  moon's  light  had  passed  from 
the  room,  but  a  pallid  haze  filled  the 
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world  without  and  Susan  could  see  every- 
thing in  the  dim  interior  quite  plainly. 

Stealthily  the  plank  was  pushed  up  a 
little.  Susan  shivered  and  tried  to  com- 
bat the  feeling  of  horror  which  had  taken 
possession  of  her.  "It's  all  right,"  she 
whispered. 

Herkimer  emerged  from  his  hiding- 
place  slowly.  He  went  to  the  door  and 
looked  out.  He  seemed  to  stand  there 
a  long  time.  And  then  he  faced  Susan. 
"You  used  to  be  a  stickler  for  the  truth," 
he  said.  "I'm  glad  that  when  you 
learned  to  tell  a  lie  you  told  it  for  my 
sake." 

She  sat  on  her  bench  quietly.  She^vas 
trying  to  obtain  a  firm  grasp  of  this  new 
complication  which  destiny  had  ordered. 
She  was  glad  that  the  obscurity  of  the 
room  served  as  a  veil  between  her  eyes 
and  Herkimer's.  She  was  telling  herself 
that  she  was  mated  to  a  man  who  was 
not  only  unable  to  make  his  life  and  hers 
a  bearable  thing,  but  whose  trade  it  was 
to  injure  others.  She  felt  the  deeper 
degradation  of  this — the  greater  hopeless- 
ness. 

It  did  not  seem  strange  to  her  that  she 
thought  of  JMann  at  this  moment,  and 
that  she  felt  infinitely  farther  away  from 
him  than  ever  before.  She  had  rejoiced 
not  a  little  to  think  of  herself  as  a  com- 
panion to  Mann,  though  all  that  she  was 
had  arisen  to  declare  that  she  could  never 
be  anything  more  than  just  a  companion. 
And  now  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  could 
not  even  be  that  in  any  genuine  sense 
again.  She  had  a  fairly  clear  conception 
of  that  quality  in  his  nature  which  made 
for  laxity  and  forbearance;  but  she  felt 
sure  that  it  was  not  the  sort  of  laxity 
which  would  countenance  friendship  with 
the  wife  of  a  thief. 

And  then  her  thoughts  reverted  to  Her- 
kimer. Long  association  had  woven  its 
bonds  between  them.  If  she  did  not  re- 
alize that  she  did  not  love  him,  and  that 
she  had  never  loved  him,  she  felt  none  the 
less  surely  that  their  partnership  was  a 
thing  which  carried  with  it  its  mutual  ob- 
ligations. She  recalled  what  seemed  to 
her  the  orderliness  of  his  Hfe,  in  most  re- 
spects, back  in  Pleasant  Lane.  She  for- 
got that  even  that  seeming  virtue  had 
been,  by  his  own  confession,  only  a  few 
minutes  ago,  a  mere  cloak.     She  thought 


only  that  during  her  absence  this  man  had 
gone  far  along  the  road  which  meant  com- 
plete ruin,  and  which  would  end  in  hope- 
less disaster  for  him  and  greater  degrada- 
tion for  herself. 

She  felt  a  sudden  yearning  toward  him ; 
not  as  a  woman  feels  toward  a  recreant 
lover,  but  as  any  human  being  feels 
toward  the  one  chance  in  life  to  be  lifted 
upward.  It  seemed  to  her  that  with  Her- 
kimer utterly  lost  she  could  not  hope  for 
anything  to  be  saved. 

She  spoke  to  him  at  last,  almost  as  a 
man  might  address  a  'business  associate 
whose  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  invite 
ruin.  "Herkimer,"  she  said,  "you've 
heard  talk  about  people  reforming,  have- 
n't you?" 

"About  settling  down  and  taking 
things  as  they  come,  the  bad  with  the 
good.     Yes,  I've  heard  it." 

"I  wonder  if  it  wouldn't  be  possible  for 
you  to  settle  down." 

He  laughed  unpleasantly.  "That's 
what  I  was  asking  myself  when  I  struck 
that  front  door.  I  was  winded.  I 
couldn't  have  run  any  farther  to  save  my 
neck." 

"Well,  why  not  try  it?"  she  persisted. 

"Oh — there  doesn't  seem  anything 
worth  trying  for,  especially  since  you 
quit.  That  was  a  knock-out,  Susan — 
your  quitting." 

She  felt  the  waves  of  limitless  trouble 
engulf  her  and  hold  her.  She  had  not  the 
heart  to  speak  for  the  moment. 

A  sudden  thought  seemed  to  occur  to 
him.  "You  used  to  be  a  mighty  decent 
woman,  Susan,"  he  said. 

She  answered  forlornly:  "I'm  a  decent 
woman  yet." 

"Yes,  of  course;  but  I  mean  you  used 
to  stick  to  me — that  there  weren't  any 
other  men.     You  understand." 

"  Yes,  I  understand.  I've  stuck  to  you 
yet,  in  that  way." 

"No  !"  he  exclaimed  incredulously. 

"I  have,"  declared  Susan.  And  then, 
as  if  more  vital  matters  claimed  her  atten- 
tion, she  went  on:  "Why  not  go  to  work, 
Herkimer,  and  be  honest,  at  least?  That's 
a  wonderful  thing,  just  in  itself.  Other 
things  are  not  so  bad,  really,  if  you  can 
just  be  honest."  Unconsciously  she  had 
assumed  a  new  attitude  toward  him. 
Formerly  she  had  thought  of  the  things 
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he  might  have  done  for  her.  Now  she 
was  thinking  of  his  need  of  help  from 
others — from  herself. 

He  seemed  to  consider  her  proposal 
with  an  open  mind.  'Tt's  not  easy,"  he 
said.  ''A  man's  got  to  have  a  little  stake 
until  he  gets  a  job — and  sometimes  he 
can't  catch  on  right  away.  And  it's  hard 
to  bend  your  back  again  after  you've 
flung  their  yoke  in  their  damned  faces. 
It's  an  uphill  climb — and  nothing  much 
at  the  end." 

This  was  a  sentiment  she  could  under- 
stand— which  something  in  her  nature 
and  experiences  bade  her  sympathize 
with.  Yet  her  days  and  nights  on  the 
road  had  convinced  her  that  this  dark 
philosophy  was  not  a  complete  statement 
of  the  facts  of  life.  It  might  be  impossi- 
ble to  escape  from  the  struggle  of  exist- 
ence, but  she  had  grasped  the  truth  that 
the  struggle  may  be  made  good  in  itself. 

"Try  it,  Herkimer!"  she  pleaded;  and 
then  she  turned  quietly  to  the  little  trav- 
eller's pack  wherein  her  possessions  lay. 
In  a  moment  she  had  given  him  the 
money  she  had  saved — the  last  penny. 

"  It  will  help,"  she  said.  Her  own  pre- 
dicament seemed  as  nothing  compared 


with  his.  "And,  Herkimer!"  she  cried, 
"try  to  make  a  good  use  of  it.  I  don't 
want  to  think  of  you  as  a  thief.  I  believe 
you're  strong  enough  to  win — to  win  fair 
—if  you'll  try!" 

He  took  the  money  and  counted  it  re- 
flectively. The  smallness  of  the  sum 
seemed  rather  comical  to  him.  And  yet 
he  was  not  amiised.  "What  will  you  do 
if  I  take  this?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  I'll  go  to  work.  I'll  get  along— 
you  needn't  worry." 

He  slipped  the  money  into  his  pocket. 
"Well,  I'll  be  damned!"  was  his  com- 
ment. He  stood  before  her,  seeming  to 
try  to  make  her  out  more  clearly.  Then 
he  said,  in  a  tone  which  was  not  wanting 
in  stanchness:  "Susan,  I'm  going  back  to 
the  shack  in  Pleasant  Lane.  Will  you 
come  to  me?" 

There  was  the  sound  of  stealthy  foot- 
steps, beating  upon  their  ears  like  fearful 
explosions  in  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

"Quick  !^'  whispered  Susan.  She  stood 
by  while  he  slipped  into  his  place  of  hid- 
ing. She  had  the  feeling  now  that  she 
was  trying  to  rescue  him  not  so  much 
from  the  people  of  Horseshoe  as  from 
himself. 


(To  be  continued.) 


TO    A    TEXAS    PRIMROSE 

By  Olive  Tilford   Dargan 

A  FLAKE  of  cloud  was  trembling  cast 
Where  April  walked  in  dew; 

Earth  loved  the  alien,  made  it  fast; 
It  blushed,  and  then  was  you. 

So  light  it  seems  you'd  upward  go, 
Then  tender  turn  and  cling. 

And  like  a  maid  'tween  nod  and  no, 
Grow  sweeter  wavering. 

Still  in  two  worlds  you  hold  a  dower; 

The  snowdrop  of  the  air. 
And  rose  of  earth,  here  one  in  flower, 

A  double  beauty  dare. 

But  this  thing  lack  you.     (May  it  be 
You  will  not  lack  it  long!) 
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You've  no  estate  in  poesy, 
No  pedigree  in  song. 

What  lovers  of  the  stern  frontier 
Here  halted,  no  less  brave 

For  wondering  how  you'd  glowing  cheer 
An  uncompanioned  grave ! 

Heroes,  but  not  of  those  who  go 
To  conquest  pen  in  hand, 

So  left  your  loveliness  to  blow 
Unmeasured  and  unscanned. 

Royal  your  robe  from  ancient  time. 

Ere  rose  and  daffodil, 
But  must  for  want  of  broidered  rhyme 

Kirtle  a  g>Tpsy  still. 

•  So  meekly  shining,  shyly  gay. 

And  so  for  music  meet, 
I  wonder  what  would  happen,  say, 
If  I  were  Herrick,  sweet. 

Ah,  he  would  smuggle  you  somehow 

Into  the  Muses'  hall. 
And  proud  court  flowers  there  should  bow 
_     -  To  a  new  queen  lineal. 

With  hint  and  smile  he'd  fix  your  sound 

Unquestioned  dynasty. 
Sending  the  happy  whisper  round, 

Beauty  is  pedigree. 

And  Grasmere's  sage,  if  hereabout 
He  found  your  face  at  dawn. 

Would  silent  sit  the  full  day  out. 
And  dark  would  come  too  soon. 

Then  mumbling  home  he'd  take  you  too, 

Imprisoned  in  a  line. 
And  ne'er  would  you  need  sun  or  dew 

Who  there  so  fixed  would  shine. 

0  delicate  barbarian, 
I've  no  immortal  art 

To  sing  you  as  the  laurelled  can, 
But  travel  in  my  heart, 

And  though  my  way  be  bare  and  brown 
And  many  a  mile  we  see, 

1  vow  I  will  not  set  you  down 
This  side  of  Castaly. 
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APTAIN  GILBERT  NOBBS,  au- 
thor of  that  vivid  and  successful 
book  "On  the  Right  of  the  British 
Line,"  was,  it  will  be  recalled,  blinded  in  the 
battle  of  the  Somme  and  captured.  On  his 
release  and  return  to  London  he  discovered 

p,  T^      .    >  that  he  had  been  reported  dead 

St.  Dunstan  s —  ,         ^  ...         .    ^         ..^  , 

Where  Blind  and,  as  he  said  in  a  letter:    I  have 

Soldiers  Leam  ^^(1  the  unique  experience  not 
only  of  signing  a  check  for  my 
own  death  expenses,  but  also  of  paying  for 
my  family's  mourning."  He  has  been  able 
to  resume  most  of  his  former  activities  and 
typed  half  of  his  book.  He  has  recently  ex- 
plained how  immediately  on  his  return  he 
was  guided  to  the  right  place  and  put  in  the 
way  of  discounting  his  great  disaster: 

I  first  heard  of  St.  Dunstan's  when  cross- 
ing the  North  Sea  in  a  hospital  ship  after 
my  release  from  captivity  in  Germany.  I 
had  been  given  a  champagne  supper  on 
board  to  celebrate  my  release — the  first  time 
that  I  ever  remember  having  drunk  cham- 
pagne in  bed. 

A  R.  A.  M.  C.  sergeant  came  to  my  bed- 
side with  the  inevitable  form  to  fill  up,  and 
I  am  afraid  I  did  not  answer  his  interroga- 
tions with  that  solemn  dignity  which  his  of- 
ficial tone  seemed  to  expect. 

"Your  name,  sir?" 

"So  and  so." 

"Regiment,  sir?" 

"So  and  so." 

"Rank,  sir?" 

"So  and  so." 

"Nature  of  wound,  sir?" 

"Bullet  through  my  head." 

"Gunshot  wound  through  head,"  he  cor- 
rected. 

"Same  thing." 

"Any  operations  performed,  sir?" 

"I  have  had  my  right  eye  taken  out." 

"  Right  eye  excised.  Any  disability,  sir  ?  " 
,  "Blind  in  one  eye." 


"Then  you  can  see  with  the  other,  sir?" 

"No." 

"Then  you  must  be  blind  in  both  eyes, 
sir." 

"No,  I'm  only  blind  in  one  eye." 

"How  can  that  be,  sir?" 

"Sergeant,"  I  replied  quietly,  "I  have 
only  got  one  eye ! " 

And  then  he  dropped  his  air  of  dignified 
officiaHsm,  and  became  human. 

"You  fairly  caught  me  there,  sir.  I'm 
very  sorry  you've  lost  your  sight,  sir.  You 
ought  to  try  and  get  sent  to  St.  Dunstan's." 

"Why,  what  kind  of  a  place  is  St.  Dun- 
stan's, sergeant?" 

"Don't  know,  sir,  but  I've  heard  they  do 
wonderful  things  there.  I've  even  heard 
them  say  they  make  the  blind  see ! " 

And  that  was  how  I  first  got  to  know  of 
St.  Dunstan's.  But  I  did  not  have  to  put 
in  any  application  to  be  sent  to  St.  Dun- 
stan's, for  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  came  in  person 
to  see  me  directly  I  arrived  home.  Now  I 
am  going  to  make  a  confession.  Before  I 
met  Sir  Arthur  I  had  got  a  notion  in  my 
head  that  St.  Dunstan's  was  a  sort  of  Blind 
Asylum  where  blind  people  sat  in  comers 
and  passed  a  miserable  existence  making 
baskets,  while  idle  and  misguided  visitors 
murmured  "poor  fellow,"  and  left  tracts, 
thereby  inferring  that  a  blind  man  is  a 
sinner  whose  soul  must  be  saved. 

But  whatever  ideas  I  had  of  that  kind 
they  were  quickly  dispelled  by  Sir  Arthur's 
visit. 

I  told  him  I  wasn't  going  to  be  a  blind 
man — in  fact,  I  was  going  back  to  my  busi- 
ness, and  intended  to  carry  on  as  though 
nothing  had  happened. 

"  Good,"  said  he.  "That's  just  what  I've 
done,  but  you  must  first  learn  to  read  and 
write,  so  as  to  get  a  feeling  of  independence 
in  your  work.  Come  along  to  St.  Dunstan's, 
and  I  will  show  you  how." 

And  I  went. 
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The  sergeant  must  surely  have  been  right 
when  he  said  they  taught  the  blind  to  see. 

I  was  still  a  little  sceptical  when  I  first 
entered  St.  Dunstan's.  I  had  entered  the 
front  door,  and  was  walking  through  the 
passage;  there  were  a  lot  of  fellows  walking 
about,  mostly  singing  or  whistling  and  mak- 
ing fun  one  way  or  another.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  out  afterward  that  they  w^ere  all 
blind  soldiers. 

One  fellow  came  toward  me,  singing  "Tip- 
perary"  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  turned 
off  to  the  right  up  a  passage.  Something 
touched  my  shoulder  ever  so  lightly. 

I  asked  my  escort  what  it  was. 

She  replied:  ''Oh !  it's  one  of  the  blind  sol- 
diers carrying  a  plank  of  wood  on  his  shoul- 
der to  the  carpentering-room." 

I  was  no  longer  sceptical.  If  he  could 
learn  to  see  to  do  that  in  a  crowded  passage 
without  his  sight,  then  I  could  learn  to  see 
also. 

Yes,  the  sergeant  was  right  after  all! 

That  is  how  I  come  to  be  tapping  these 
lines  on  the  typewriter  to-day,  and  it  does 
not  occur  to  me  that  I  cannot  see  the  keys 
as  I  write. 


I 


the  Sectional 
Conscience 


F  you  say  a  thing  often  and  long  enough, 
and  if  no  one  contradicts  you,  you  not 
only  come  to  believe  it  yourself  but  it 
passes  into  a  generally  accepted  fact.  The 
very  first  Pilgrim — or  was  he  a  Puritan? — 
who  stepped  ashore  for  the  first  summer  on 
The  Myth  of  ^^^  New  England  coast  did  so  with 
the  settled  convictibn  that  he  and 
his  associates  were  the  original 
owners  and  patentees  of  the  conscience. 
He  promptly  filed  his  claim  and  his  de- 
scendants have  never  allowed  it  to  lapse. 
The  one  really  efiicient  and  reliable  con- 
science, warranted  to  work  under  any  cir- 
cumstances three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  in  the  year  and  in  leap-year  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six,  never  to  get  out  of  order, 
and  always  to  run  up  to  the  speed  limit, 
was  the  brand  known  as  the  "New  England 
conscience."  There  may  have  been  con- 
sciences west  of  the  Alleghanies,  there  may 
even  have  been  a  few  counterfeits  below 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  but  all  those 
which  were  not  mere  feeble  imitations  of 
the  genuine  article  must  have  been  brought 
in  by  New  England  immigrants. 

This  well-established  tradition  has  been 


handed  down  religiously  by  novelists,  es- 
sayists, even  by  sermonizers,  till  it  has  be- 
come apparently  a  foregone  conclusion. 
The  Miss  Hephzibahs  and  Miss  Ophelias  of 
Hawthorne  and  Mrs.  Stowe  firmly  asserted 
their  rights  in  the  monopoly,  and  the  long 
line  of  rigid  spinsters  who  have  walked 
stiffly  through  the  pages  of  Miss  Wilkins, 
Miss  Brown,  and  their  contemporaries  have 
not  failed  in  claiming  theirs. 

There  was  a  particularly  trying  exponent 
of  the  theory  a  few  years  ago,  named 
"  Salome,"  in  a  book  by  Maria  Louise  Poole. 
Only  glimpses  of  her  remain  in  my  mind,  but 
one  of  these  shows  her  young  and  charming, 
ploughing  through  deep,  melting  New  Eng- 
land snow  and  slush  with  her  conscience 
growing  more  robust  and  her  lungs  more 
rickety  at  every  step.  She  goes  to  Flor- 
ida and  the  process  is  reversed.  Her  lungs 
reassert  themselves  and  expand  into  such 
vigor  that  she  becomes  a  radiant  vision  of 
rosy  health,  but  alas !  her  moral  fibre,  though 
of  the  well-advertised  New  England  brand, 
entirely  disintegrates  under  the  enervating 
influence  of  Florida  sunshine.  She  who  has 
cheerfully  sustained  a  colorless  existence  on 
beans  and  "water  from  the  spring"  rather 
than  contract  a  grocer's  bill  with  no  im- 
mediate hope  of  paying  it,  forges  a  check 
in  order  to  obtain  money  to  remain -South, 
and  does  it  placidly  without  loss  of  sleep  or 
bloom.  When  I  reached  this  point  in  the 
narrative,  like  the  melodrama  villain,  I 
"laughed  a  loud,  coarse  laugh ! "  But  worse 
was  to  come,  for  so  potent  were  the  demoral- 
izing beams  of  the  Florida  sun  that  even 
after  returning  to  her  native  crags  this 
young  charmer  has  no  scruples  about  quite 
serenely  marrying  out  of  hand  the  fiance  of 
another  lady  who  has  stepped  out  for  a 
moment's  rest  from  the  task  of  nursing  him 
through  his  delirium.  Though,  stated  thus 
baldly,  this  may  tax  credulity,  yet  in  the 
book  it  seems  quite  plausible,  and  the  at- 
tractive though  conscienceless  heroine  never 
loses  our  sympathies,  for  in  spite  of  Thack- 
eray's theory  that  we  are  capable  of  only 
envy  and  jealousy  of  our  own  sex,  in  reality 
we  women  never  lose  our  susceptibility  to 
youth  and  charm. 

Gentle  reader,  believe  me  when  I  say  that 
the  very  innermost  citadel  of  the  unrelent- 
ing and  tyrannical  conscience  is  among  the 
gentle,  conserv^ative,  orthodox,  somewhat 
old-fashioned  women  of  the  South.     You 
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have  all  heard  of  the  elderly  New  England 
lady  who  wrote  home  some  years  ago  from 
her  first  visit  to  Boston  that  she  found 
there  that  there  were  no  chemises  and  no 
hell  and  she  didn't  know  what  the  world 
was  coming  to.  The  Southern  ladies  to 
whom  I  refer  have  never  for  a  moment, 
even  while  away  on  a  visit,  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  there  being  no  hell.  Like 
the  well-known  Scotch  Presbyterian  they 
mentally  say:  "The  Universalists  think 
there  is  no  future  punishment,  but  we  hope 
for  better  things." 

I  was  ''born  and  raised,"  as  we  say  down 
South,  as  if  we  were  some  sort  of  vegetable 
growth,  under  a  Conscience  (it  merits  a 
capital),  which,  if  not  of  the  original  James- 
town variety,  was  at  least  Hanover  Co't 
House,  Va.,  and  which  could  give  points 
to  the  most  stern  and  rock-bound  Ne^w  Eng- 
land conscience,  for,  like  King  Richard's 
before  the  battle,  it  "had  a  thousand  sev- 
eral tongues."  No  detail  of  life  was  too 
small,  as  no  event  was  too  large,  to  be  swept 
by  this  microscopic-telescopic  organ.  Doc- 
tor Lyman  Abbott,  speaking  to  ministers 
about  their  sermons,  once  cited  the  case  of 
a  poor  mother  working  hard  all  the  week 
who  dared  to  think  she  would  not  have  come 
to  church  again  had  it  not  been  for  her 
"  New  England  conscience."  Go  to.  Doctor 
Abbott — I  don't  particularly  care  where ! 
The  forebear  of  whom  I  speak  could  no  more 
have  conceived  the  idea  of  voluntarily 
staying  home  from  church  on  Sunday  than 
she  could  have  imagined  herself  aviating 
thither  in  a  biplane.  Should  the  children 
stay  to  church  after  the  morning  Sunday- 
school?  The  question  never  was  mooted 
for  a  moment.  The  graduated  row  of  little 
heads  filled  the  pew  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  so  full  that  the  tallest — who  now  strik- 
ingly resembles  and  is  often  taken  for  ex- 
President  Taft — was  always  affectionately 
lifted  into  the  adjoining  pew,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  allowed  to  slumber  through 
the  sermon  on  the  lap  of  this  lax  New  Eng- 
lander.  This  sermon,  by  the  way,  was  never 
less  than  an  hour  long,  but  the  rest  of  us  had 
to  take  it  standing,  so  to  speak,  and  were 
not  allowed  to  wink  an  eye.  I  have  met, 
perhaps  we  all  have,  people  who  ascribe 
their  own  swing  off  into  nothingness  to  the 
fact  that  their  parents  were  too  strict.  I 
listen  to  this  explanation  with  a  slight  scep- 


tical sniff  when  I  recall  that  I  myself  still 
like  to  go  to  church. 

I  cite  this  particular  instance  of  the 
tyranny  of  conscience  not  because  it  was 
unusual,  but  because  it  was  not  of  the  New 
England  elect.  While  I  hark  back  to  the 
local  atmosphere  familiar  to  me  other  ob- 
servers of  different  localities  may  do  the 
same.  It  was  a  masculine  critic  who  re- 
marked that  the  trouble  with  all  women  was 
that  they  were  too  damned  conscientious. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  especially  qualified  to 
judge,  but  I  recall  a  friend,  not  young,  to  be 
sure,  but  still  not  aged,  healthy,  wealthy, 
and  in  many  ways  wise,  with  three  beauti- 
ful homes,  domestic  peace,  and  intellectual 
and  religious  resources,  whose  face  is  yet 
deeply  ploughed  with  wrinkles  which  no 
amount  of  cold  cream  and  massage  can  ob- 
literate— conscience  wrinkles  they  are;  hers 
is  the  kind  that  gets  up  early  and  goes  to 
bed  late  to  torment  her. 

Have  you  ever  been  nursed  by  a  too  con- 
scientious friend  ?  There  comes  to  my  mind 
the  picture  of  such  an  experience.  I  was  ill 
in  a  bare  little  mountain  hotel — not  desper- 
ately ill,  but  enough  so  to  have  to  stay  in 
bed,  take  medicine,  and  that  repellent  food 
called  nourishment.  By  my  side  sat  a  dear 
and  kind  friend  who  nursed  me  unrelent- 
ingly. The  glare  of  my  one  window  and 
the  flies  made  it  necessary  to  keep  the  room 
dark.  It  was  more  attractive  dark,  anyway, 
as  there  was  nothing  to  see  but  whitewashed 
walls.  Outside  was  the  glory  of  changing 
mountain  lights  and  shadows,  the  balsam- 
spiced  wind,  good  comrades,  the  joy  of  liv- 
ing. This  dear  lady  sternly  turned  her  back 
upon  it  all  to  sit  all  day  with  her  watch  in 
her  hand  to  time  herself  in  giving  me  a 
capsule  once  in  three  hours.  In  vain  I 
begged  her,  as  the  novelists  say,  to  "leave 
me,"  to  look  in  on  me  occasionally,  even  to 
leave  the  medicine  to  be  taken  from  my  own 
not  incompetent  hand.  I  knew  that  her 
short  vacation  was  from  the  routine  of  an 
arduous  life;  she  needed  every  minute  out- 
doors, but  her  stern  conscience,  which 
made  her,  as  my  Irish  maid  said,  "too 
harrd  on  herrself,"  would  let  her  do  nothing 
but  waste  those  precious  days  in  an  un- 
necessary self-denial  which  was  as  hard  for 
me  as  it  was  for  her.  I  was  tempted  to 
quote  to  her  Hudibras's  saying:  "Why 
should  not  conscience  have  vacation  as 
well  as  other  courts  of  the  nation  ?  "    Or  the 
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remark  of  the  delightful  philosopher  Ches- 
terton: "Most  of  us  have  suffered  from  a 
certain  sort  of  ladies  who  by  their  perverse 
unselfishness  give  more  trouble  than  the 
selfish;  who  almost  clamor  for  the  unpop- 
ular dish  and  scramble  for  the  worst  seat 
...  in  a  seething  fuss  of  self-effacement." 

Perhaps  you  know,  as  I  do,  a  few  of  the 
people  who  conscientiously  refrain  from  ever 
saying  anything  but  good  about  others. 
Oh,  how  much  fun  they  miss !  I  do  not 
believe  in  being  censorious,  but  I  count  that 
a  very  narrow  nature  which  is  not  willing, 
as  Falstaff  said  he  was,  to  be  ''not  only 
witty  in  myself  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in 
other  men."  To  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
evitable degeneration  in  character  which 
comes  from  being  a  mere  mush  of  good 
nature,  it  is  really  hardly  fair  to  those  with 
whom  we  converse  to  deny  them  the  in- 
tellectual fillip  which  comes  from  a  bit  of 
clever  characterization  or  comment,  even 
when  this  is  not  complimentary. 

I  might  cite,  too,  the  conscience  over- 
developed on  the  subject  of  accuracy  as  one 
confined  to  no  special  locality.  There  are 
undoubtedly  things  about  which  it  is  worth 
while  to  be  accurate  and  things  about  which 
a  more  general  and  picturesque  style  of 
speaking  is  not  only  allowable  but  a  heaven- 
sent relief  from  the  dull  prose  of  ordinary 
talk.  We  don't  intend  to  deceive  when  we 
put  things  picturesquely  but  merely  to  give 
our  own  and  our  friends'  minds  a  chance  to 
cut  a  little  caper,  to  give  a  touch  of  color 
and  individuality  by  telling  the  thing  as  it 
appeared  to  us — as  the  impressionists  do. 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  husband  of  a 
too  conscientious  woman  try  to  tell  a 
story?  I  have  and  it  went  something  like 
this :"  Well,  we  started  off  at  noon—' '  "No, 
Thomas,  it  wanted  fifteen  minutes  to 
twelve."  "All  right.  We  started  at  quarter 
to  twelve.  We  had  a  jolly  crowd  of  a  dozen 
men — "  "No,  Thomas,  there  were  only 
eleven.  There  were  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Prendergast — "  "Oh,  well, 
eleven,  then!"  Slight  annoyance  on  the 
part  of  Thomas.  "And,  by  the  way,  Pren- 
dergast was  telling  such  a  good  story.  It 
seems  there  is  a  little  town  in  New  Jersey 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about 
the  right  pronunciation  of  its  name.  Pren- 
dergast was  on  a  train  when  the  conduc- 
tor stuck  his  head  in  at  one  end  of  the  car 
and  called,  '  Eura/;y-ah ! '  and  the  brakeman 


stuck  his  head  in  at  the  other  end  and  yelled 
*  Emeel-yah  ! '  "  "  Thomas,  I  don't  find  any 
such  town  on  the  map  of  New  Jersey." 
"Oh,  come  off,  Cornelia,  you  would  upset 
any  system  of  theology!" 

Charles  Lamb  said  he  came  to  his  office  a 
little  late  in  the  morning,  but  he  made  up 
for  it  by  going  home  a  little  early  in  the 
evening.  I  admire  his  philosophy,  though 
I  am  myself  a  slave  to  promptness  and 
waste  a  large  part  of  my  life  waiting  for  the 
people  who  come  a  little  late.  My  con- 
science, though  only  a  jog-trot,  every-day 
sort  of  affair  on  most  points,  is  alert  on  this 
one,  but  even  there  it  does  occasionally 
take  a  rest  and  remark  to  me  in  a  loud, 
clear,  convincing  tone:  "Let  us  not  be  at 
our  desk  on  time  to  write  editorials  this  opal 
spring  morning;  let  us  dawdle  awhile  in  the 
park,  see  the  delicate  mist  of  young  green 
coming  out  on  the  trees,  hear  the  birds  call 
and  the  children  laugh." 

Widely  scattered,  too,  is  the  too  con- 
scientious hostess  whose  oppressive  hos- 
pitality one  on  occasions  gratefully  but  pro- 
testingly  endures,  who  watches  your  down- 
sitting  and  your  uprising  and  meddles  with 
your  every  plan.  She  grieves  over  your  not 
eating  enough  of  the  nutritious  but  per- 
haps uninteresting  food  she  provides,  or 
laments  that  you, .will  eat  butter  and  may- 
onnaise though  you  are  already  too  fat  and, 
like  Joe,  "swelling  wisibly."  She  makes 
intricate  plans,  involving  endless  trouble  on 
her  part,  to  entertain  you  implacably  and 
unrelentingly  during  every  waking  minute, 
till  you  long,  as  the  hart  panteth  after 
the  water-brooks,  for  a  little  wholesome 
neglect. 

From  Maine  to  Florida  I  have  sympa- 
thized with  children  who  had  to  undergo  too 
conscientious  mothers,  even  with  mothers 
who  had  too  conscientious  children;  with 
church-members  who  were  too  conscien- 
tiously pastored,  with  patients  who  were 
too  conscientiously  doctored. 

Oh,  yes,  there  are  lots  of  women  whose 
aggressive  consciences  put  pebbles  instead 
of  boiled  pease  into  the  shoes  in  which  they 
tread  life's  thorny  paths.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  of  them  live  in  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts.  Equally  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  sisterhood  has  representa- 
tives in  Idaho  and  California,  in  Indiana 
and  Kentucky,  even  in  Mississippi  and 
Texas. 


THE  HEINZ  COLLECTION  OF  IVORY - 
CARVINGS 

DURING  many  years  Mr.  H.  J.  Heinz, 
I  of  Pittsburgh,  has  gathered  togeth- 
er one  of  the  finest  collections 
of  ivory-carvings  in  America.  There  are 
probably  a  dozen  notable  collections  of  this 
sort  in  the  country, 
and  among  them  the 
Heinz  group  of  thir- 
teen hundred  pieces 
holds  distinguished 
rank. 

As  a  rich  and  fasci- 
nating field  for  a  dis- 
criminating collector, 
ivory  carvings  are  per- 
haps without  a  peer. 
Executed  in  a  ma- 
terial that  has  always 
been  costly,  too  rare, 
as  a  rule,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  poor  or 
mediocre  workman- 
ship, they  may  well  be 
considered  as  typical 
of  the  artistic  develop- 
ment of  the  time  in 
which  they  were  pro- 
duced. They  repre- 
sent the  art,  moreover, 
not  of  one  people  or 
one  period,  but,  it  is 
scarcely  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say,  of  all  peo- 
ples and  all  periods. 

From  prehistoric 
ages  down  through 
the  civilizations  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria 
and  of  classic  Greece 

and  Rome  have  come  priceless  examples  of 
sculptured  ivories.  The  Dark  Ages  of 
Europe,  so  meagre  in  artistic  treasures, 
have  bequeathed  us  an  unbroken  chain  of 
ivory-carvings.  Much  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  such  work  must  be  accredited  to 
the  centuries  of  the  Gothic  Revival,  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth.  The 
Renaissance  and  the  centuries  succeeding 
have  yielded  a  wealth  of  carved  ivories  of 
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great  richness  and  beauty.  From  India, 
China,  and  Japan  come  ivories  of  deep  his- 
toric interest  and,  especially  in  the  work  of 
Japan,  of  genuine  artistic  achievement. 

Periods  of  exceptional  turbulence,  such  as 
the  Fall  of  Constantinople,  the  Reformation 
in  England,  and  the  French  Revolution, 
have  caused  the  de- 
struction of  incom- 
parable treasures. 
That  so  much  has  sur- 
vived seems  cause  for 
wonder.  The  expla- 
nation lies  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  carvings. 
They  were  not  a  sub- 
ject for  the  melting- 
pot,  their  value  was 
not  sufficient  to  at- 
tract looters,  and  their 
small  size  saved  them 
largely  from  the  van- 
dalism attracted  to 
more  conspicuous  ob- 
jects. 

The  Heinz  collec- 
tion contains  repre- 
sentative carvings, 
mediaeval  and  mod- 
ern, from  all  the  lead- 
ing European  nations, 
from  India,  China, 
and  Japan,  and  also 
curious  and  interest- 
ing ivories  carved  by 
African  natives  and 
the  Eskimos.  The 
ivories  of  European 
workmanship  previ- 
ous to  the  nineteenth 
century  form  a  large 
and  exceptionally  fine  group.  It  will  be 
possible  to  mention  individually  only  a  few 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  or  those 
typical  of  a  large  or  important  class  of  carv- 
ings. 

Many  of  the  early  ivory  carvings  are  ar- 
ticles of  devotional  use:  statuettes  of  the 
Virgin,  small  portable  shrines  for  individ- 
ual devotion,  diptychs,  triptychs,  and  single 
plaques,  illustrated  with  scriptural  scenes 
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and  widely  used  for  religious  instruction  in 
an  age  when  reading  was  not  an  accomplish- 
ment of  the  masses.     This  important  class 
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The  artist's  dream. 
A  Japanese  carving  by  Okawa  Somin. 

of  carvings  is  well  represented  in  the  Heinz 
group.  An  extremely  old  Italian  plaque, 
unusual  in  its  realistic  treatment  of  the 
Crucifixion,  and  a  late-seventeenth-century 
French  shrine — a  fine  specimen  of  the  use  of 
color  in  worked  ivory — are  among  the  most 
interesting. 

Ivory  was  by  no  means  confined  to  re- 
ligious usages.  Because  of  its  intrinsic 
beauty,  its  adaptability,  and  its  exclusive 
costliness,  it  has  been  used  for  a  great  va- 
riety of  useful  objects  wherever  a  high  stand- 
ard of  luxury  has  demanded  that  these 
should  be  of  rich  and  sumptuous  appear- 
ance. Jewel-caskets,  mirror-frames,  fans, 
snuff-boxes,  platters,  tankards,  hunting- 
horns,  powder-flasks,  and  many  other  such 
things  are  found  in  quantities  in  the  Heinz 
collection. 

An  exceedingly  fine  casket  of  fifteenth- 
century  English  workmanship,  given  by  Mr. 
Heinz  to  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Pitts- 
burgh, is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  com- 
ment. English  ivories  of  early  date  are 
unfortunately  very  rare.  In  large  measure 
the  property  of  the  church,  or  placed  in 
monasteries  for  safe-keeping,  they  suffered 
from  the  terrible  destruction  of  religious 
property  during  the  Reformation  and  espe- 
cially during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  specimens  that  have  sur- 
vived are  distinguished,  as  is  this  casket, 
by  purity  of  design  and  general  excellence 
of  treatment. 

An  old  German  figure  of  Charlemagne, 
constructed  in  triptych  form  with  high  re- 


lief carvings  in  the  interior,  a  thirteenth- 
century  Venetian  figure  of  Marino  Falieri, 
Doge  of  Venice,  and  an  old  English  figure  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  are  statuettes  of  unusual 
interest. 

Tankards  and  tall  cups,  usually  decorated 
with  a  broad  band  of  rich  carving,  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  number- 
less objects  carved  in  ivory.  A  seventeenth- 
century  Dutch  tankard  and  a  marriage  cup 
of  unusual  construction  from  the  Black 
Forest  are  possibly  the  most  interesting  in 
the  Heinz  collection. 

In  comparatively  recent  times  there  has 
been  a  revival  of  interest  in  ivory  sculpture 
that  bids  fair  to  raise  it  to  its  former  proud 
position  among  the  arts.  At  the  acquisition 
by  the  Belgians  of  the  Congo  State,  large 
quantities  of  ivory  poured  into  the  markets 
of  Antwerp.  At  the  instance  of  the  King, 
and  to  encourage  a  revival  of  the  neglected 
art,  some  of  the  finest  tusks  were  placed  at 
the  disposition  of  leading  sculptors.  The 
results  went  far  to  stimulate  the  use  of 
ivory  for  sculpture  of  merit,  as  well  as  for 
utilitarian  objects  of 
genuine   artistic    value. 

An  interesting  fea- 
ture of  modern  Euro- 
pean ivory-carving  is 
the  revival  of  the 
ancient  chryselephan- 
tine work,  the  combina- 
tion of  ivory  with  other 
materials  —  bronze, 
silver,  gold,  and  jewels. 
A  spirited  German  carv- 
ing of  *'St.  George  and 
the  Dragon"  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  this 
type  of  work.  The 
armor  of  St.  George  and 
the  trappings  of  the 
horse  are  of  silver 
studded  with  jewels. 
Mounted  on  a  base  of 
ebony  inlaid  with  ivory 
and  silver,  it  is  more 
than  two  feet  high  and 
almost  as  long.  The 
''Snake  Charmer,"  a 
statuette  of  ivory  and 
wood,  carved  by  Glenz,  ^, .  , 
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show    combination    of    ivory    with    other 
materials  to  produce  rich  and  original  ef- 
fects.    Held  within  proper  bounds,  the  re- 
vival of  such  work  holds  inter- 
esting possibilities  for  the  future. 
The  Heinz  collection  contains 
a  large  number  of  ivories  far  re- 
moved in  point  of  conception  and 
technique     from    the    wonderful 
work   of   European  carvers,  but 
with  an  interest  peculiarly  their 
own.     Elephant  tusks  carved  by 
African    natives   are   remarkable 
for    the    spirited    action   shown 
and   for   the   surprising  mastery 
of    animal    form.     There    are, 
too,  curious   examples  of  scrim- 
shaw   etchings,    many    of    them 
made  by  American  and  European 
sailors,   but    many   of   them   the 
work  of  native  Eskimos,  as  is  a 
cribbage-board  of  excellent  craftsmanship. 
Much    higher    in    the    scale    of    artistic 
achievement   comes   the    work  of    Hindoo 
carvers.     India  has  for  centuries  produced 
large  quantities  of  ivory-carvings,  but  the 
modern   work   scarcely   ranks   as   fine   art, 

judged 
from  Eu- 
ro p  e  a  n 
standards; 
the  deco- 
ration is 
intricate 
andcrowd- 
e  d  ,  its 
treatment 
stiff  and 
unnatural. 
A  small 
statue  of 
B  uddha, 
found  in 
the  ruins 
of  A  n  g 
Kor  Wat, 
C  a  m  b  o- 
dia,  and  a 
relic  of  the 
tenth  cen- 
tury, is  the  most  interesting,  certainly  the 
rarest,  example  of  Hindoo  workmanship  in 
the  Heinz  group. 

The  Chinese,  as  workers  of  ivory,  are  re- 
markable chiefly  for  ingenuity,  mechanical 
dexterity,  and  patient  application.  Pro- 
lific carvers,  they  lack  both  the  richness  of 


imagination  and  the  fluency  of  expression 
that  distinguish  the  Japanese.  A  group  of 
old  Chinese  ivories  in  the  collection  contains 


Dutch  tankard.     Seventeenth 
century. 

Lined  and  mounted  with  silver. 


Fishing  with  trained  cormorants. 

A  Japanese  carving  by  Yuzan. 

Statuettes  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  1368-1628; 
of  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period,  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  and  examples  of  the 
work  of  the  imperial  ivory  factory  of  K'ang- 
hsi  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Brush- 
holders,  small  round  boxes,  and  table 
screens,  many  of  them  of  the  Ming  period, 
are  decorated  with  high-relief  carvings,  usu- 
ally of  flowers,  typical  Chinese  scenes  in  low 
relief,  and  very  often  pierced  work  of  the 
utmost  delicacy. 

Typical  of  the  work  in  which  the  Chinese 
excel  is  the  ivory  puzzle-ball  illustrated. 

In  a  subject  of  such  scope  as  this  of  ivory- 
carvings,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  one 
branch,  or  one  phase  of  its  growth,  should 
develop  special  interest  for  a  collector.  Mr. 
Heinz  has  specialized  in  Japanese  ivories  to 
such  an  extent  that  one-fourth  of  his  entire 
collection  is  the  work  of  Japanese  carvers. 
There  is  good  ground  for  such  a  choice. 

The  ivory-carvers  of  Japan  brought  to 
their  task  a  mythology  that  had  been  a 
source  of  lofty  inspiration,  a  rich  and  varied 
power  of  invention,  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  composition  and  the  beauty  of 
form,  and  a  tireless  perseverance  in  details 
of  technique.  It  is  not  surprising,  with 
such  equipment,  that  their  work  in  ivory 
shows  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

Ivory-carving  in  Japan  is  comparatively 
modern.  The  first  tusks  were  taken  to  that 
country  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  ex- 
amples of  carved  ivory  do  not  go  much  be- 
yond the  middle  of  the  eighteenth.  The 
great  mass  of  it  is  of  much  later  date. 
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Very  early  in  the  Japanese  working  of 
ivory  small  and  irregular  pieces  of  the  pre- 
cious material  began  to  be  utilized  for  net- 
s likes — pronounced  "netskee" — the  large 
button  from  which  was  suspended,  by  a  cord 
passed  under  the  girdle,  the  pouch  worn  by 
all  Japanese  gentlemen  of  the  period.  Net- 
sukes  had  previously  been  made  chiefly  of 
wood,  but  the  adaptability  of  ivory  for  this 
purpose  was  soon  recognized.  The  demand 
for  these  trinkets  was  practically  unlimited, 
and  the  making  of  them  grew  to  an  impor- 
tance hard  for  us  to  realize.  Anything  from 
buttons  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  a  statuette  of 
six  or  seven  inches  could  be  used  as  a  net- 


the  key-note  of  some  such  story.  A  carving 
made  by  Masa  Nobu  in  1725  and  one  by 
Tomo  Toshi  in  1780  are  good  examples. 

Mutsuhito,  the  late  Emperor  of  Japan, 
was  a  great  lover  of  carved  ivories.  Under 
his  patronage  the  famous  Okawa  Somin, 
perhaps  the  greatest  Japanese  carver  of 
ivory,  established  the  school  that  bears  his 
name  and  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
development  of  ivory-carving  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Heinz  has  secured  a  dozen  or  more 
examples  of  Okawa's  rare  and  much-sought- 
for  treasures.  One  of  these,  "The  Artist's 
Dream,"  of  which  an  illustration  is  given, 
is  typical  of  the  Japanese  idea  that  every 


Elephant  tusk. 
Carved  by  a  native  of  the  region  of  Senegambia,  Africa. 


suke,  provided  merely  that  it  had  holes 
through  which  a  cord  could  be  passed. 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  range  of 
Japanese  plastic  imagination  that  has  not 
contributed  to  one  of  these  tiny  master- 
pieces. Religious  ideas  are  explained,  old 
fairy-tales  are  told,  practical  jokes  are 
played  so  deftly,  with  such  never-failing 
fertility  of  imagination,  that  a  group  of 
these  little  netsukes  may  well  be  a  veritable 
collection  of  short  stories. 

Many  of  those  in  the  Heinz  collection  are 
of  eighteenth-century  origin,  most  prized  by 
connoisseurs.  During  this  period  the  carv- 
ing of  them  was  a  highly  esteemed  profes- 
sion, counting  in  its  ranks  some  of  the  mas- 
ter sculptors  of  Japan.  Later  netsukes  were 
made  in  enormous  quantities,  many  of  them 
of  little  artistic  value.  With  the  revolution 
of  1868  a  radical  change  in  dress  took  place. 
Loose,  flowing  robes  and  girdles  were  ex- 
changed for  the  modern  jacket  and  trousers, 
and  netsukes  became  a  curiosity  of  the  past. 

The  greatest  Japanese  ivory-carvers  have 
always  held  that  every  piece  of  work  must 
be  packed  with  meaning,  that  it  must  tell  a 
story  or  illustrate  some  religious  precept. 
Old  legends  were  a  rich  source  of  inspira- 
tion, and  many  of  the  best  carvings  in  the 
Heinz  collection  show  a  bit  of  action  that  is 


work  of  art  must  tell  a  story.  In  it  an  art- 
ist, engaged  in  painting  the  seven  Japanese 
gods  on  a  screen,  falls  asleep,  and,  as  he 
sleeps,  one  by  one  the  deities  come  to  life 
and  step  gayly  out  of  the  screen. 

The  genius  of  the  Japanese  carvers  of 
ivory  was  not  long  in  winning  world-wide 
recognition.  Demand  for  their  work  grew 
and  reached  tremendous  proportions.  And 
with  it  came  an  inevitable  change  in  the 
work  itself — a  change  in  the  character  of  its 
subject-matter.  In  much  of  it  subjects 
that  appeal  to  all  humanity  are  now  sub- 
stituted for  the  ancient  legends  of  mythol- 
ogy only  fully  comprehensible  to  the 
Japanese  themselves.  Rollicking  babies, 
cheery  old  men  with  wrinkled  faces  and 
twinkling  eyes,  lovely  young  girls,  birds, 
animals,  and  flowers,  this  is  a  subject- 
matter  of  much  of  the  present-day  ivory. 
These  subjects  are  grouped  and  blended 
according  to  an  endless  variety  of  themes, 
through  which,  more  often  than  not,  ripples 
an  irrepressible  sense  of  fun. 

Full  of  human  interest,  worked  out  with 
marvellous  skill  and  patience  without  end, 
it  is  small  wonder  that  Mr.  Heinz  has  given 
the  preference  to  the  work  of  the  Japanese 
in  making  his  collection. 

Myra  M.  Sawhill. 


A  calendar  of  current  art  exhibitions  will  be  found  on  page  24. 
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AT  THE  END  OF  THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

BY  ALEXANDER  DANA  NOYES 


WITH  the  opening  of  August,  it  will 
be  possible  to  say  that  the  Euro- 
pean war — or  what  might  be  more  cor- 
rectly termed  the  war  of  all  the  nations — 
has  continued  longer  than  any  such  con- 
flict in  a  century.     On  July 

"^^^w^^^'  3^'  ^9^^'  ^^^^  years  of  con- 
a  Century  tinuous  fighting  will  be  com- 
pleted. If  Lee's  surrender  is 
taken  as  the  end  of  the  War  of  Secession 
and  the  firing  on  Sumter  as  its  beginning, 
then  the  duration  of  that  struggle  was 
slightly  less  than  a  four-year  period — 
from  April  12,  1 86 1,  to  April  9,  1865.  In 
the  case  of  the  Manchurian  War,  it  was 
barely  a  year  and  seven  months  between 
the  attack  on  Russia's  Port  Arthur  fleet 
in  February,  1904,  to  the  Treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth in  September,  1905. 

The  Boer  War,  which  seemed  a  long 
conflict  to  people  of  that  day,  began  on 
October  11,  1899,  and  ended  May  31, 
1902 — the  duration,  therefore,  slightly 
exceeding  two  years  and  seven  months. 
The  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877  did  not 
outlast  a  twelvemonth;  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  was  over  in  seven  months; 
the  Prussian  War  of  1866  against  Austria 
in  a  little  more  than  a  month.  Two  years 
and  five  months  made  up  the  term  of  the 
Crimean  War  which  began  in  1853.  Not 
until  the  record  is  rolled  back  to  Napo- 
leon's day  shall  we  find  a  war  which  lasted 
longer  than  what  has  already  been  the 
duration  of  the  present  conflict. 

Such  comparisons  naturally  suggest  at 
this  time  another  glance  at  the  economic 
conditions  which  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  four  years  of  the  present 
war,  and  their  analogy  or  contrast  to  re- 
sults in  the  same  field  on  earlier  occasions. 
Whatever  form  or  direction  is  taken  by 
the  economic  changes  of  such  a  period, 
their  influence  is  bound  to  be  cumulative; 
that  is  to  say,  the  dislocation  of  ordinary 
finance  and  industry  will  increase  in  se- 


verity at  a  very  rapid  rate,  with  each 
successive  year  of  war.  For  this  there 
are  two  obvious  reasons — one,  that  the 
huge  expenditure  of  capital  on  war  will 
progressively  reduce  the  amount  of  real 
accumulated  wealth  which  existed  before 
the  war  began;  the  other,  that  the  actual 
demands  of  the  government  on  the  re- 
sources of  its  people  will  always,  in  a  long- 
continued  modern  war,  be  vastly  greater 
with  each  additional  year  of  fighting.  To 
what  extent  that  has  been  true  of  the 
present  war,  every  one  knows. 

THE  United  States  completed  on  June 
7,6   the  first  full  fiscal  year  of  the 
government  under  war  conditions.     Dur- 
ing that  twelvemonth  it  spent  for  all  pur- 
poses, including  loans  to  its  Allies,  about 
$12,500,000,000.     But  within 
the  period  our  monthly  dis-    ^^^*  ^* 
bursements    had    risen    pro-    the^United 
gressively  from  $657,000,000    states 
in   July   of    1917    to  $1,103,- 
000,000  in  December  and  to  $1,508,000,- 
000  in  May.     At  present,   the  govern- 
ment's plans  for  taxation  and  borrowing 
are   based    on  expectation   that  in   the 
twelve  months  following  June  30,  if  war 
continues,  the  government  will  have  spent 
twice  as  much  as  in  the  twelve  months 
preceding,   or  something  between  $24,- 
000,000,000  and  825,000,000,000. 

This  is  entirely  in  line  with  the  experi- 
ence of  the  British  Government,  whose 
annual  expenditure  rose  from  £1,559,- 
000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1916  to  £2,- 
198,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  191 7,  and  to 
£2,696,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1918, 
with  £2,972,000,000  estimated  by  the 
Exchequer  for  the  twelvemonth  ending 
with  next  March.  It  is  also  quite  in  line 
with  our  own  experience  during  the  War 
of  Secession.  From  $61,400,000  spent 
by  the  United  States  Government  in  the 
year  before  that  war,  the  outlay  rose  to 
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8466,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1862,  and  from  this  it  made  suc- 
cessive forward  strides  to  8717,900,000  in 
the  fiscal  year  1863,  to  $863,900,000  in 
1864,  and  to  81,294,800,000  in  1865. 

It  might  be  imagined,  therefore,  that 
economic  conditions,  four  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  present  war,  would  find 
some  interesting  parallel  in  the  American 
war  of  half  a  century  ago.  But  there  are 
very  few  analogies;  the  surrounding  ec- 
onomic circumstances  being  in  fact  en- 
tirely different'  from  those  of  to-day. 
First  among  these  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
Civil  War  period,  nobody  was  at  war  ex- 
cept the  United  States  Government  and 
the  seceding  States.  The  United  States 
had,  therefore,  the  rest  of  the  world, 
notably  the  older  and  richer  communities 
of  Europe,  on  which  to  rely  for  resources 
either  of  capital  or  credit. 

Clearly,  the  resultant  situation  could 
not  have  been  analogous  to  that  created 
by  a  war  in  which  every  great  financial 
and  industrial  country  of  the  world, 
Holland  alone  excepted,  is  individually 
and  actively  involved.  This  is  a  war  in 
which,  so  far  as  concerns  the  United 
States,  the  government  not  only  cannot 
draw  freely  on  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
military  supplies  and  food,  but  has  had  to 
assume  the  task  of  supplying  our  Euro- 
pean Allies  with  war  munitions,  construc- 
tion material,  foodstuffs,  and  the  capital 
with  which  to  pay  for  them — this  in  a 
quantity  so  immense  as  to  necessitate 
close  restriction  of  our  own  domestic  use 
of  all  these  facilities  for  ordinary  purposes. 

AT  the  present  time  a  large  part  of  the 
^  problems  of  our  industrial  markets 
arise  from  depletion  of  the  ranks  of  labor 
for  military  service.  There  was  similar 
depletion  in  1861  and  the  ensuing  three 
years;  but  it  was  greatly  off- 
Depletion  set  by  an  immigration  of  703,- 
R^^soi  °°°  m  the  period.  There  is 
Labor  rio  such  offset  at  the  present 

time;  on  the  contrary,  immi- 
gration virtually  ceased  several  years  ago 
because  of  the  requisitions  on  foreign 
man  power  for  military  service.  Where- 
as in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1914, 1,218,- 
480  immigrants  arrived  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  twelvemonth  ending  with 
June,  191 7,  the  total  was  only  295,403, 

(Continued  on 


a  large  part  of  whom  were  women  or  older 
men. 

Perhaps  our  Southern  States,  after  four 
years  of  the  Civil  War,  present  the  near- 
est analogy,  especially  to  the  blockaded 
nations  of  Europe;  and  undoubtedly  the 
depletion  of  the  young  white  population 
through  army  requisitions,  the  shortage 
of  all  supplies  except  such  as  were  raised 
on  the  Southern  fields,  the  exclusion  from 
foreign  capital,  the  extraordinary  infla- 
tion of  the  currency  and  the  extraordina- 
ry inflation  of  prices,  foreshadowed  much 
that  has  happened  in  this  war.  But  nei- 
ther the  United  States  nor  western  Eu- 
rope is  blockaded  by  the  enemy,  and, 
furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  South  of 
1 86 1  was  almost  exclusively  an  agricul- 
tural community,  and  had  little  or  no  re- 
serve of  accumulated  capital,  created  a 
situation  which  no  belligerent  of  this  war, 
save  possibly  Russia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
or  Turkey,  could  reproduce. 

EVEN  when  we  begin  to  draw  compari- 
sons with  the  Napoleonic  conflict,  we 
have  first  the  fact  that  whereas  in  181 2 
there  were  a  dozen  separate  governments 
in  the  war,  the  present  belligerents  num- 
ber twenty-three,  and  include, 
as  the  list  of  Napoleon's  day  Comparison 

did  not,  the  participation  of  ^!,„^i^?„;^ 
'         •  J  V  •         T      Napoleonic 

South  America  and  Asia.     In  Wars 

only  tw^o  respects  did  the  in- 
dustrial situation  of  that  period  fairly 
foreshadow  what  has  happened  since 
1 9 14,  first  in  the  shortage  of  food  supplies, 
due  partly  to  harvest  failures  at  home 
and  partly  to  interference  with  ocean 
trade,  and  second  in  the  depreciation  of 
the  foreign  exchange  and  the  currency. 
But  even  in  those  directions  there  were 
no  such  huge  urban  populations  to  feed  as 
there  are  to-day,  and  therefore  the  food 
problem  was  one  of  production  rather 
than  distribution;  while  the  network  of 
international  comm.erce  and  finance, 
which  was  torn  apart  by  this  war,  did  not 
exist  a  century  ago. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  losses  in 
battle  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  were 
trifling  when  compared  with  the  losses  of 
these  days ;  and  this  is  true  even  when  one 
allows  for  the  estimates  of  an  increase  in 
the  world's  population  from  something 
like  700,000,000  in  1 810  to  something  like 

page  40,  following) 
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LADY   IN  THE   GARDEN.     BY   CLAUDE-OSCAR   MONET. 

Frencli,  1840 .     Reproduced  by  special  permission  from  tlie  original  painting  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Hugo  Reisinger,  Xew  York. 
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AR,  with  its  vicissitudes, 
its  varying  fortunes,  im- 
poses singular  and  radical 
changes  upon  every  one 
engaged  in  it.  This  time 
last  year,  for  example,  I 
was  on  the  high  table-lands  of  Asia  Minor, 
travelling  from  one  end  of  the  Russian 
Caucasus  to  the  other,  from  Erzeroum  to 
Trebizonde,  with  the  commission  sent  out 


of  native  affairs  to  the  Southern  Terri- 
tories to  stimulate  recruiting  among  the 
Arabs.  And  so,  since  yesterday  I  have 
been  at  Laghouat,  a  delightful  little 
Franco-Arabian  city  buried  in  flowers 
and  palms  and  orange-trees. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  charm  of  the 
oases  of  the  Sahara  in  the  springtime. 
After  long  journeyings  over  monotonous 
stretches   of   plateaux,  across   unending 


to  verify  on  the  spot  to  just  what  degree  plains  where  nothing  growing  is   to  be 

of  insubordination  and  confusion  the  an-  seen  save,  here  and  there,  scraggy  clumps 

archical  propaganda  of  the  Soviet  had  of  Valfa  (esparto-grass),  after  traversing  in- 

already  reduced  the  Russian  army.     The  terminable  sand-dunes,  suddenly  one  finds 

experiences  of  that  trip  I  have  already  de-  oneself  in  a  veritable  bower  of  living  green, 

scribed  for  the  readers  of  Scribner's.*  musical  with  the  sound  of  running  water. 

And  now,  this  year,  here  I  am  ''some-  The  barley  planted  at  the  foot  of  the 


where  in  Africa,"  between  five  and  six 
hundred  kilometres  from  Algiers,  on  the 
confines  of  the  Sahar^, ! 

Last  winter  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
French  statesmen,  M.  Jonnart,  former 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  was  intrusted 
by  his  friend  M.  Clemenceau,  with  the 
difiicult  duties  of  governor-general  of  Al- 
geria— duties  which  he  had  discharged 
during  a  former  term  of  office  with  marked 
success.  This  was  the  same  M.  Jonnart, 
by  the  way,  who,  as  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Allied  Powers,  in  a  few  days  caused 
the  abdication  of  King  Constantine  and 
the  political  alignment  of  Greece  on  the 
side  of  the  Entente.  I  accompanied  the 
new  governor-general  to  Algiers  as  his 
aide-de-camp.    Immediately  upon  our  ar- 


palms  is  of  a  delicate  green — a  refresh- 
ment and  a  delight  to  the  eye.  Every- 
where, growing  among  the  native  African 
trees,  are  the  fruit-trees  of  France;  the 
apricot,  the  peach-tree  laden  down  with 
pink  blossoms,  and  the  grape-vine,  its  long 
and  flexible  tendrils  climbing  upward 
about  the  dry  and  knotty  trunks  of  the 
palms. 

Owing  to  the  foresight  of  the  colonel 
who  is  in  command  of  the  Territory  of 
Laghouat,  all  the  great  native  leaders  of 
that  region,  the  commanders-in-chief,  the 
commanders  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes, 
were  assembled  in  the  Arab  bureau,  the 
official  residence  of  the  French  authori- 
ties.    The  native  chiefs  were  in  full  dress 

-long,   flowing  robes  of  fine   silk   over 


rival  he  sent  me  with  the  military  leader    which  was  flung  the  great  burnous  of  red 

wool.     Pinned   on   the  breast,   or  hung 
about   the  neck,  of  each  one  were  the 

Copyright,  1918,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     All  rights  reserved. 
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French  decorations  which  our  govern- 
ment has  conferred  upon  them,  and  of 
which  they  are  inordinately  proud.  Sev- 
eral of  the  youngest  among  them  wore  the 
Croix  de  Guerre,  gallantly  won  at  the 
head  of  their  troops,  cavalry  or  sharp- 


in  any  way  in  the  recruiting  of  these  units 
nor  in  the  disposition  of  them.  They  will 
leave  these  matters  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  native  chiefs  in  whom  they  have  the 
fullest  confidence." 

And  then  the  colonel  added:  "It  is  for 


Raymond  Recouly. 
Algiers,  April,  1918. 


shooters,  on  the  battle-fields  of  France — 
in  Champagne,  in  Picardy,  in  Flanders. 

When  all  were  gathered  about  us  the 
colonel  addressed  them,  explaining  briefly 
the  intentions  of  the  French  Government: 

"The  new  governor,  M.  Jonnart,  whom 
you  have  known  a  long  while  and  for 
whom  you  have  always  expressed  the 
warmest  affection,  desires  that  the  South- 
ern Territories,  which  are  governed  by 
military  authorities,  should  furnish,  of 
their  own  accord  and  without  any  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  on  them,  the  contin- 
gents of  native  troops  which  will  have  the 
honor  of  serving  in  the  French  army. 
The  French  authorities  will  not  intervene 


the  purpose  of  making  this  communica- 
tion to  you  and  at  the  same  time  of  con- 
veying to  you  a  message  of  welcome,  that 
the  governor-general  has  sent  me  here." 

When  this  speech  had  been  translated  by 
the  interpreter,  the  commander-in-chief,  a 
fine-looking,  black-bearded  Arab,  replied: 

"Our  tribes  are  ready  to  furnish  all  the 
men  you  ask  for  and  more.  Only  give  us 
a  few  weeks  in  which  to  round  up  those 
who  are  out  pasturing  their  flocks,  two  or 
three  hundred  kilometres  from  here  in  the 
Sahara.  As  soon  as  we  can  get  hold  of 
them  we  will  recruit  these  troops;  our  sol- 
diers will  be  on  hand  the  day  agreed  upon 
and  not  one  will  be  missing. 
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The  rocky  desert  of  M'zab. 
This  desolate  sea  of  stones. — Page  264. 


"Never  before  has  our  country  been  so 
prosperous,  our  people  so  well  off.  They 
sell  their  sheep  for  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  before  the  war ;  the  French  Gov- 
ernment makes  large  allotments  to  the 
families  of  our  soldiers,  exactly  the  same, 
in  fact,  as  those  granted  to  the  native 
French  combatants.  The  wealth,  the 
prosperity,  and  the  tranquillity  of  our 
country  are  your  work.  We  cannot  stand 
aside,  therefore,  selfishly  enjoying  our 
good  fortune,  while  France,  who  has  been 
fighting  for  three  years,  is  called  upon  to 
make  more  and  more  sacrifices." 

The  promises  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  were  fulfilled  in  every  particular. 
In  fact,  the  Southern  Territories,  where, 
by  the  advice  of  M.  Jonnart,  conscription 
was  not  resorted  to,  will  furnish  more  na- 
tive troops  this  year  than  the  Civilian 
Territories  of  the  north.  The  splendid 
262 


result  of  this  policy  is  that  among  the 
thousands  of  these  recruits  there  is  not 
one  dissatisfied  soldier,  not  one  deserter ! 

The  willingness  of  colonies  to  engage  in 
war  side  by  side  with  the  mother  country 
is  the  supreme  test  of  their  loyalty. 

The  Germans  were  fully  persuaded 
that,  thanks  to  their  intrigues  and  mach- 
inations, the  Mohammedan  territories  of 
northern  French  Africa — Algeria,  Tunis, 
Morocco — would  rise  against  us  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  great  European 
Avar.  They  had  spared  no  effort  to  ac- 
complish that  result.  Throughout  these 
countries  they  had  established  a  vast  sys- 
tem of  espionage  of  which  the  numerous 
German  hotel  proprietors,  German  com- 
mercial travellers,  and  a  certain  number  of 
neutrals  were  the  well-paid  agents.  The 
proximity  of  Tripoli,  as  yet  not  entirely 
under  French  domination,  and  of  Spanish 
Morocco,  in  both  of  which  countries  their 
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emissaries  can  take  refuge,  have  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  continue  their  in- 
trigues since  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities. 

Those  efforts  and  those  intrigues  have 
been  without  the  results  so  confidently 
expected.  The  Mussulmans  of  Algeria 
have  stood  by  France  with  an  unshakable 
loyalty  and  fidelity.  Since  the  outset  of 
the  war  three-fourths  of  our  active  forces 
here  have  been  sent  to  France.  They 
played  a  magnificent  role  in  the  first  de- 
cisive battles.  At  the  Marne,  on  the 
Yser,  the  African  troops,  zouaves  and 
sharpshooters,  covered  themselves  with 
glory.  The  troops  remaining  in  Algeria, 
few  in  number  and  composed  largely  of 
old  classes,  have,  nevertheless,  been  able 
to  preserve  unbroken  order  and  security 
in  the  colony. 

After  nearly  four  years  of  warfare  it  is 
good  to  see  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity 


of  Algeria.  Algiers,  the  capital  of  our 
African  empire,  has  become  a  large  city, 
having  almost  doubled  in  extent  and 
population  in  the  last  ten  years.  Owing 
to  the  increase  in  price  of  all  foodstuffs, 
the  Algerian  colonists,  who  are  wonderful 
farmers,  do  an  excellent  business.  They 
sell  their  w^nes,  cereals,  early  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  sheep  at  high  prices,  while  the 
value  of  the  land  itself  has  considerably 
augmented.  There  is  not  an  acre  which 
is  not  under  cultivation.  Everywhere  are 
vineyards,  orchards  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  fields  of  wheat  and  barley.  Farm- 
ing, and  especially  grape-growing,  is 
carried  on  along  the  most  modern  lines 
and  with  the  aid  of  up-to-date  machinery. 
There  is  something  about  the  Algerian 
planter  which  reminds  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  Like  the  American,  he  cul- 
tivates a  rich,  virgin  soil;  like  him,  he 
breaks  away  from  tradition  and  the  rou- 


A  desert  oasis. 
One  is  surprised  and  enchanted  on  rounding  a  hill  to  come  suddenly  upon  a  forest  of  green  palms. — Page  264. 
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tine  way  of  doing  things  much  more  easily 
than  the  French  peasant. 

Leaving  Laghouat,  we  strike  downward 
toward  the  south.  Our  route  hes  in  the 
direction  of  the  oases  of  M'zab,  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  unique  spots  in  the 
world. 

The  Frenchman  is  a  wonderful  builder 
of  roads.  Nowhere  save  in  Algeria  is 
there  such  a  network  of  roads  and  trails 
offering  to  the  automobilist  the  most  at- 
tractive, and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
varied,  excursions.  American  tourists 
who  come  to  Europe  after  the  war  will  not 
regret  taking  a  look-in  on  Algeria. 

From  Laghouat  on  through  the  desert, 
the  military  authorities  who  control  the 
affairs  of  the  country  have  constructed  a 
road  especially  reserved  for  automobiles. 
Vehicles  without  rubber  tires  are  prohib- 
ited from  using  it  under  heavy  penalty  of 
the  law.  Thanks  to  this  regulation,  the 
road  is  as  smooth  as  a  billiard-table. 

Every  thirty  kilometres  there  is  a  for- 
tified road-house  where  soldiers  on  the 
march  may  halt  for  rest.  There  they  can 
obtain  water  and  food.  One  of  these  car- 
avansaries, Tilrempt,  even  boasts  a  won- 
derful native  cook.  El  Haid,  a  desert 
Vatel,  who  can  serve  a  breakfast  which 
would  make  the  chef  of  a  "  Cafe  de  Paris  " 
or  a  ''Voisin"  restaurant  jealous. 

At  eighty  kilometres  from  Laghouat 
there  is  a  sudden  and  extraordinary 
change  in  the  character  of  the  country. 
We  have  reached  the  limestone  plateau  of 
the  "  Chebka,"  an  Arab  word  signifying  a 
net.  The  rocks,  worn,  hollowed  out  by 
the  action  of  the  water,  assume  under  the 
burning  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  the 
appearance  of  a  net  whose  meshes 
shimmer  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 
This  chain  of  faintly  yellow,  rocky  ravines 
is  the  last  w^ord  in  desolation.  In  com- 
parison with  their  arid,  parched  rims, 
stretched  across  the  landscape  like  some 
vast  skeleton,  dried  to  powder  by  the 
blazing  African  sun,  the  sand-dunes  seem 
delightfully  cheerful  I 

Behind  this  barrier  of  sterility  and 
death  men,  fired  with  religious  zeal,  the 
Mozabites,  have  sought  a  sanctuary 
where,  free  from  persecution,  they  could 
worship  according  to  their  beliefs. 

The  Mozabites  are  Berbers  belonging  to 
a  dissenting  Mohammedan  sect,  the  Ida- 


bites,  who  in  the  tenth  century  conquered 
northern  Africa  and  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Tiaret.  Violently  persecuted  by  the 
Arabs,  who  looked  upon  them  as  heretics, 
the  Mozabites  took  refuge  in  this  inhos- 
pitable land,  too  poor  and  too  remote  to 
tempt  any  other  people. 

After  hours  of  driving  over  this  deso- 
late sea  of  stones,  one  is  surprised  and  en- 
chanted on  rounding  a  hill  to  come  sud- 
denly upon  a  forest  of  green  palms.  One 
asks  oneself  by  what  miracle  they  have 
been  able  to  grow  in  such  an  arid,  rocky 
place. 

It  is  a  miracle — a  miracle  wrought  by 
man,  who,  at  the  cost  of  arduous  labor 
has  achieved  the  fertilization  of  a  barren 
soil.  In  order  to  irrigate  these  oases,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  bore  to  a 
great  depth  in  the  rock  for  water.  And 
after  all,  these  wells  yield  only  a  scanty 
flow.  Unless  there  are  good  rainfalls  dur- 
ing the  season  they  are  apt  to  go  dry  al- 
together. Camels,  mules,  and  asses  tug 
incessantly  at  the  long  ropes  which,  by  a 
primitive  system  of  pulleys,  raise  the 
buckets  of  goatskin  filled  with  the  pre- 
cious water  to  the  surface,  and  empty 
them  into  a  reservoir.  From  these  reser- 
voirs the  water  is  carried  by  pipes,  clev- 
erly disposed,  to  the  gardens.  Every- 
where is  heard  the  creaking  of  the  never- 
idle  pulleys.  It  is  the  only  noise  that 
breaks  the  silence  of  the  oases  of  the 
Mozabites. 

The  sacred  cities  of  M'zab,  Ghardaia, 
Melika,  Beni-Isguen,  are  situated  in  a  line 
along  a  dried  river-bed  of  the  Sahara. 
Only  once  in  every  four  or  five  years  is 
there  any  water  in  this  river,  and  at  those 
times  the  stream  is  carefully  dammed  and 
used  for  the  fertilization  of  the  parched 
oases.  During  the  dry  years,  only  by  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  do  the  Mozabites 
protect  their  gardens  from  the  ever-men- 
acing aridity  of  the  surrounding  desert. 

But  such  a  land  is  too  poor  to  maintain 
the  inhabitants,  no  matter  how  industri- 
ous and  hard-working  they  may  be. 
Therefore  great  numbers  of  the  young 
Mozabites  are  obliged  to  expatriate  them- 
selves. They  go  to  the  fertile  and  rich 
country  of  North  Algeria,  where  they  en- 
gage in  commercial  pursuits  and  succeed 
admirably.  Their  shops  are  in  all  the  cit- 
ies of  the  sea-coast.  These  deeply  relig- 
ious Mohammedans  are  the  most  astute 


A  garden  in  Beni-Isguen. 

A  miracle  wrought  by  man,  who,  at  the  cost  of  arduous  labor  has  achieved  the  fertilization  of  a  barren  soil 

— Page  264. 


of  merchants,  cani|y  enough  to  outwit 
even  the  Jews.  They  are  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  Quakers  and  the  Phoeni- 
cians of  Islam. 

But,   though    expatriated    themselves, 
they  leave  in  far-off  M'zab  their  families 


■ — their  wives  and  their  children — and 
invariably  they  return  to  M'zab.  The 
priests  who  govern  these  little  theocratic 
republics  lay  upon  them  the  inviolable 
obligation  to  return  to  the  land  where 
their  ancestors  are  buried  and  where  they, 
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Mozabite  children. 
They  leave  in  far-off  M'zab  their  wives  and  their  children. — Page  265. 


too,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  must 
one  day  rest. 

At  Ghardaia,  the  capital  of  M'zab,  one 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  the  great  Afri- 
can desert.     The  odors  of  the  Sahara  are 
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borne  to  one  on  the  wind.  It  is  the  last 
outpost  of  civilization.  From  there  on 
there  stretches  southward  to  Timbuctoo, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Soudan,  that  vast  ex- 
panse of  desert  which  constitutes  the  il- 
limitable empire  of  the  sand. 
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The  mehari,  the  trotting  camel  of  the 
desert,  which  is  to  the  caravan  camel 
what  the  thoroughbred  is  to  the  cart- 
horse, here  makes  its  first  appearance. 
During  the  last  few  days  of  our  journey 
the  captain,  head  of  the  Arab  bureau 
at  Ghardaia,  stationed  along  our  route 
groups  of  meharist  riders  to  mark  out  the 
road  for  us.  Perched  fearlessly  upon 
their  long-legged  mounts  and  draped  in 
the  flowing  burnous,  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  hidden  by  a  veil  according  to  the 
Touareg  fashion,  they  present  arms  and 
salute  when  we  pass. 

These  troops  of  meharist  cavalry,  made 
part  of  our  forces  by  the  happy  inspiration 
of  our  military  commanders,  have  ren- 
dered it  possible  for  us  to  conquer  the  en- 
tire Sahara  without  too  great  an  effort  or 
at  too  great  a  sacrifice.  There  were  in 
the  desert  several  tribes  who,  unable  to 
hit  upon  a  more  lucrative  occupation,  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  fine  art  of  brigand- 
age, making  off  with  flocks  of  sheep,  de- 
stroying encampments,  plundering  cara- 
vans, and  murdering  travellers.  The  cure 
which  our  officers  found  for  this  unhealthy 
state  of  things  was  to  take  these  robbers 
and  make  mounted  policemen  of  them. 
They  lent  themselves  willingly  enough  to 
this  transformation,  greatly  encouraged 
thereto  by  the  regular  government  pay ! 
Of  course,  nothing  was  more  simple  than 
this  expedient,  only,  like  the  famous  egg 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  idea  had  to 
occur  to  some  one. 

And  now,  thanks  to  us,  practically  the 
whole  immense  desert  of  the  Sahara  is 
pacified.  As  a  rule  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  trip  from  Algiers  to  Timbuctoo — the 
whole  length  of  the  great  desert.  It  is  no 
longer  a  warlike  expedition,  bristling  with 
serious  risks,  but  just  "globe-trotting," 
pure  and  simple. 

During  the  three  years  and  more  of  the 
war  the  security  of  the  Sahara  has  not 
been  seriously  disturbed.  At  one  time 
the  Turco-German  intrigues  in  Tripoli 
threatened  to  cause  us  some  embarrass- 
ment. The  Italians  were  obliged  to  evac- 
uate the  hinterland  of  their  colony,  the 
oases  of  the  interior,  Ghadames  and  Rhat. 
A  Senoussist  uprising,  instigated  by  the 
Turco-German  propaganda,  seemed  to  be 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Algeria,  the  Senoussists 


having  been  able  to  brinjg  up  a  fairly  strong 
fighting  force  which  attacked  our  outposts. 
But  this  menace  was  speedily  averted, 
thanks  to  the  energetic  measures  taken 
by  our  military  commanders  and  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  native  chiefs.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  danger  has  entirely  passed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  European  war, 
when  the  fate  of  France  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance, it  might  have  seemed  more  wise  and 
prudent  to  economize  our  troops,  to  re- 
duce appreciably  the  extent  of  our  African 
possessions  guarded  by  French  soldiers,  to 
evacuate  our  frontier  posts  in  Morocco, 
Algeria,  and  Tunis,  with  the  intention,  of 
course,  of  reoccupying  them,  once  the 
great  war  was  over. 

During  the  first  months  of  the  war  this 
measure  was  advocated  by  certain  politi- 
cal leaders  at  Paris.  But  the  military 
commanders  here  on  the  spot,  who  un- 
derstood the  situation  better  than  any 
one  else,  violently  combated  this  move, 
which,  while  it  was  apparently  wise  and 
far-sighted,  would  have  been  in  reality 
most  imprudent.  They  decided  that  even 
with  the  diminished  forces  left  to  them, 
they  would  not  abandon  a  single  frontier 
post.  Where  the  French  flag  had  once 
waved,  there  it  should  never  be  hauled 
down.  In  the  relations  between  Euro- 
peans and  natives,  above  all  with  the 
Mussulmans  of  North  Africa,  moral  forces 
and  prestige  are  of  more  importance  than 
material  strength.  It  is  necessary  to 
guard  carefully  against  doing  the  least 
thing  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs, 
would  diminish  our  prestige. 

Recently  General  Nivelle,  commander 
of  the  French  troops  in  North  Africa,  has 
made,  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  the 
journey  to  In  Salah,  a  thousand  kilometres 
from  here  in  the  Sahara  by  automobile. 
Our  auto- trucks  go  everywhere  in  the  des- 
ert with  rations  for  the  soldiers.  At  Bis- 
kra there  is  an  escadrille  of  aeroplanes 
which  fly  over  the  roads,  accomplishing  in 
a  few  hours  distances  that  formerly  took 
weeks  to  traverse.  The  aeroplane  and 
the  camel  in  the  desert — what  a  wonderful 
contrast !  Without  doubt  air  machines 
will  in  a  short  time  become  the  most  prac- 
tical mode  of  desert  travel.  American 
tourists  who  come  to  Algeria  after  the 
war  will  be  able  to  visit  the  oases  of  the 
Sahara  in  aeroplanes ! 
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Real  fX)ilus  they  are. 
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Liaison  dogs  with  the  French  army. 

They  share  all  the  hardships  of  front-line  life  and  all  the  dangers,  and  they  share,  too, 
the  "wooden  cross,"  or  military  honors. — Page  277. 
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THE    SMALLEST    POILUS    OF    ALL 

BY    C.    LeROY.  BALDRIDGE 

Of  the  French  Army 

Illustrations  i?y  thk  Author 


^^^^^^jHE  French  mother  sat  at 
dejeuner  when  a  tray  was 
brought  to  her  with  the 
morning's  post.  Letters 
from  the  front !  Quickly 
she  sorted  them,  the  cus- 


tomary fears  and  hopes  rushing  through 
her  mind.  Her  heart  jumped  at  the  sight 
of  one  envelope.  In  the  corner  was  the 
official  stamp  of  the  Grand  Quartier  Ge- 
neral of  the  French  army.  And,  tearing 
it  open,  she  read: 

Mignon  N"  M^^  1489K 

Mort  pour  la  France 

au  Champ  d^Honneur 

le 1918 


''Mignon!" 

Sadly,   she    smiled.      ''Mort   pour   la 
France." 
Little  hairy  Mignon  with   the  round 
Vol.  LXIV.— 22 


black  eyes  and  restless  tail,  she  who  for- 
ever demanded  caresses  with  impatient 
little  yelps — the  youngest  soldier  of  them 
all,  who  had  given  her  life  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

For  in  France  even  the  dogs  are  mobil- 
ized, thousands  of  them  who  have  been 
enlisted  by  their  owners  for  "  the  duration 
of  the  war." 

It,  too,  is  an  "  army  of  democracy,"  this 
dog  army  of  France. 

Dogs  from  "every  walk  of  life,"  of 
every  size  and  all  colors,  and  of  all  breeds 
are  found  in  the  mihtary  kennels.  Also 
all  breeds  in  individual  dogs !  But  there 
is,  indeed,  an  aristocracy  of  intellect.  To 
be  a  soldier  in  the  dog  army  one  must  be 
clever. 

In  Germany,  as  we  might  expect, 
democracy  among  the  army  dogs  is  not 
so  marked.  They  have  a  military  tradi- 
tion, for  the  Prussian  officer,  his  mind  on 
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war,  thought  years  ago  about  miUtarizing 
the  animals.  So  in  peace-time  he  began 
the  training  of  "poHce  dogs."  Innocent 
enough.  But  these  police  dogs  along  with 
all  the  other  German  pacifies  turned  into 
dogs  of  war  overnight,  and  received  their 
orders  for  Belgium.  I  have  heard  there 
were  twenty- three  thousand  of  them. 


But  the  French,  for  the  most  part,  had 
to  call  for  volunteers;  and  so  instead  of  a 
standardized,  disciplined  band  of  regulars 
came  forward  this  motley,  heterogeneous 
army  of  democracy. 

They  are  nice  fellows  these  little  poilus; 
as  peace-loving  and  care-free  as  their  mas- 
ter comrades  in  arms,  and  in  the  war  only 
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until  the  Kaiser  is  done  for.  The  terrify- 
ing fuss  they  make  when  one  approaches 
their  kennel  is  nothing  more  than  an  in- 
vitation to  pet  them.  This  had  to  be  ex- 
plained to  me  the  first  time  I  visited  a 
cantonment.  For  as  I  was  led  to  where 
some  forty  were  chained  in  a  forest,  the 
concentrated  welcome  of  forty  yelping 
throats  made  me  doubt  their  intentions. 
Now  I  understand  §heir  French  better. 
They  have  not  been  taught  to  hate. 
Hate,  however,  with  the  Germans  is 


part  of  the  animal's  training.  A  German 
dog  caught  by  some  American  women 
ambulance-drivers  had  been  taught  to 
snarl  at  anything  in  khaki,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  some  weeks  of  re-education 
that  he  was  shown  how  kindly  disposed 
toward  him  khaki-clad  masters  might  be. 

There  are  four  classes  of  dogs  used  by 
the  army — ratiers.  Red  Cross  dogs,  sen- 
tinels, and  liaisons. 

In  trench  warfare,  where  men  have  to 
live  in  dirt  and  filth  much  of  the  time,  the 
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rat  is  a  great  danger  to  health  as  well  as 
being  a  destructive  element  to  army 
stores.  So  nearly  every  company  has  its 
rat-catcher. 

Because  of  this  same  trench  life,  how- 
ever, the  use  of  the  Red  Cross  dog  has 
become  less  important.  In  a  war  of  move- 
ment the  dog  who  could  find  wounded 
men,  trot  back  with  some  article  of  cloth- 
ing, and  then  guide  help  to  the  disabled 
soldier,  was  useful;  but  in  this  stationary 
warfare  there  is  not,  as  a  rule,  this  need 
for  a  search  for  wounded  in  out-of-the- 
way  places. 

Sentinel  and  liaison  dogs  are  of  greatest 
value.  The  former  goes  into  advance- 
posts  with  his  master,  and  is  trained  to 
give  the  alarm  by  a  low  growl  at  the  ap- 
proach of  any  other  person.  These  dogs 
can  hear  an  advancing  man  at  four  hun- 
dred metres,  and  are  of  great  value  at 
night.  The  liaison  dog  is  trained  to  carry 
messages  from  one  of  his  two  masters  to 
the  other,  and  is  used  for  despatching  or- 
ders. It  takes  about  three  months  to 
train  dogs  to  travel  as  far  as  three  kilo- 
metres in  this  work.  Many  can  be  taught 
to  go  in  both  directions.  A  liaison  team 
consists  of  two  dogs  and  their  two  trainers, 
who  always  work  together. 

Real  poilus  they  are,  too;  no  embusqiies 
among  them  !  They  share  all  the  hard- 
ships of  front-line  life  and  all  the  dangers, 


and  they  share,  too,  the  "wooden  cross," 
or  military  honors.  When  their  regiment 
gets  the  "  croix  de  guerre,''^  so  do  they;  and 
often  they  have  been  mentioned  in  de- 
spatches. 

The  other  day  I  was  taken  before  one 
hero,  a  small,  fuzzy-haired,  dirty-yellow- 
and-black,  tailless  fellow  called  Bouee 
(Buoy).  Three  times  he  has  been  cited 
a  Vordre  de  Vannee  for  his  services.  The 
latest  citation  was  received  on  a  day  of 
heavy  action  when  all  telephone-wires  had 
been  destroyed,  and  Bouee  was  the  only 
means  of  communication  between  a  com- 
mandant and  his  force.    It  reads: 

''Bouee  N'  M^'  i375^ 

"Chien  de  liaison  of  the  first  order; 
fulfilling  his  duties  in  a  perfect  manner, 
of  the  X'"^  R^gt.  d'Infanterie.  During  a 
very  violent  bombardment  at  each  shell 
explosion  the  animal  crouched  to  the 
ground  and  then  immediately  afterward 
continued  his  way  to  his  destination. 
Absolutely  remarkable  for  his  regularity 
and  his  quickness;  nor  does  he  allow  any- 
thing to  distract  him  when  he  is  given  a 
duty." 

But  with  all  his  military  honors,  Bouee 
is  modesty  itself.  As  I  sketched  his  por- 
trait he  seemed  positively  bored. 


Dornack. 

Type  of  sentry  dog. 
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"^That's  right,'  "  said  old  Raynor.     '"Now  we'll  get  back  to  work.'  "—Page  283. 
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^^^^^^HE  British  habit  of  punch- 
ing people's  heads  is  the 
bulwark  of  democracy," 
said  the  colonel.  "The 
blacking  of  eyes  mostly 
results  in  the  clasping  of 
hands.  It  enables  men  to  estimate  in 
each  other  the  qualities  of  pluck,  patience, 
skill.  The  Italian  stiletto,  the  American 
revolver,  the  French  rapier,  the  German 
sabre,  as  administered  to  the  unarmed 
civilian:  these  are  apt  to  reduce  your 
enemy  to  a  corpse  and  yourself  to  a  con- 
vict. But  the  expert  application  of  fists, 
while  it  attains  the  defeat,  the  abasement, 
and  the  public  ridicule  of  one's  foe,  not 
infrequently  turns  an  opponent  into  a 
friend.  I  can  tell  you  of  such  an  in- 
stance," continued  the  colonel.  ''Tome 
it  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
pathetic  incidents  I  encountered  during 
the  war  and  upholds  my  contention  that 
this  conflict  is  going  to  upset  old  conven- 
tions and  bring  men  closer  together  than 
our  false  values  and  social  barriers  have 
ever  permitted  them  to  be  before." 

The  colonel  and  his  listeners  were 
seated  in  the  garden  of  an  ancient  Eng- 
lish country  house.  The  venerable  trees, 
which  had  looked  down  upon  adherents 
of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  now  be- 
held a  party  of  wounded  officers  and  men 
fresh  from  the  fields  of  France.  This  old 
seat  was  now  a  convalescent  home,  and 
here  upon  an  August  day  the  colonel,  a 
young  man  of  about  thirty,  minus  one 
leg  and  with  his  body  sorely  maimed, 
gleefully  upheld  the  traditions  of  the 
boxer's  art. 

"You  remember  Raynor  of  Rugby," 
said  the  colonel  to  some  of  the  group 
about  him.  "No?  Well,  he  was  at 
school  with  me.  A  dear  fellow,  fine  at 
cricket  and  as  pretty  a  fighter  as  you 
would  wish  to  meet.  It  was  a  distin- 
guished pleasure  to  be  beaten  by  him. 

"  When  Raynor  came  into  his  property 
he  became  a  justice  of  the  peace — Archi- 


bald Raynor,  J.  P.  It  was  a  fine  sight  to 
see  the  dear  old  fellow  administer  jus- 
tice." 

Here  the  colonel  seemed  to  indulge  in 
gentle  reflection,  for  he  paused  and  smiled 
to  himself  very  tenderly.  He  returned  to 
his  story  with  a  sigh  and  a  wave  of  the 
hand,  as  though  dissipating  the  mists  of 
remembrance. 

"Good  old  Raynor!"  continued  the 
colonel.  "Well,  in  Raynor's  village  there 
was  a  rough,  good-for-nothing,  rebellious 
sort  of  a  fellow  who  was  always  concerned 
in  some  mischief.  He  never  had  regular 
employment,  drank  hard  and  was  a  gen- 
eral terror  to  the  neighborhood.  He  had 
been  up  before  Raynor  twenty  times  for 
poaching.  You  know  the  laws  are  strict 
about  poaching.  The  penalties  which 
protect  our  game  are  severe. 

"Well,  Raynor  had  inflicted  various 
sentences  on  this  fellow,  but  the  man  was 
obdurate,  sulky,  insolent.  Nothing  could 
mend  him,  nothing  could  reach  his  better 
nature,  nothing  could  conquer  him.  I 
had  business  in  the  court  one  day  when 
he  came  before  Raynor  again.  He  had 
killed  birds  for  the  tenth  time  on  Raynor's 
own  preserves.  Two  keepers  gave  evi- 
dence.   The  poaching  was  proved. 

"  ' Cave  ! '  said  Raynor,  'have  you  any- 
thing to  say,  anything  in  your  own  de- 
fense ? ' 

"  'What's  the  good  of  defending  my- 
self?' said  Cave  with  a  scowl  on  his 
wicked-looking  countenance.  'You,  and 
them  like  you,  has  the  upper  hand. 
There's  no  chance  for  a  man  like  me. 
You've  made  the  law  and  you  give  out 
the  law ;  you  own  the  land  and  the  things 
that  grow  on  the  land;  you  own  the  air 
and  the  birds  that  fly  in  the  air,  and  the 
rivers  and  the  fish  that  swim  in  the  rivers. 
What  have  I  done?  I've  shot  a  bird  or 
two.  You  can  sentence  me  all  you  like, 
I'll  do  it  again.  Curse  you  !  and  the  likes 
of  you  I  say ;    curse  you  ! ' 

"  Good  old  Raynor  looked  at  the  husky 
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"If  we  are  mark'd  to  die,  we  are  enow 
To  do  our  country  loss;  and  if  to  live, 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honor. ' '  — Page  284. 
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brute  before  him.  He  looked  about  the 
court.  *  Gentlemen,'  he  said,  'the  law 
can  inflict  no  penance  upon  this  man 
which  will  render  him  any  possible  ser- 
vice. The  object  of  incarceration  and  of 
penalties  is  not  punitive  but  reformatory. 
If  we  do  not  cure  criminal  tendencies  and 
mend  vicious  proclivities,  we  have  merely 
hardened  the  heart  and  inflamed  the  af- 
flicted and,  maybe,  immature  or  stunted 
intelligence  of  those  offenders  of  order 
and  decency  whom  it  is  our  duty  and 
our  desire  to  aid,  to  fortify  and  to  redeem. 
This  man,'  looking  at  Cave,  'has  been 
punished  to  no  end.  Each  fresh  sentence 
creates  only  resentment  and  hatred  in  his 
heart.  I  myself  have  frequently,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  earlier  offenses,  let  him  go 
unpunished  in  the  hope  that  my  leniency 
might  affect  him.  I  have  taken  him  to 
one  side  and  have  talked  to  him  as  I 
might  talk  to  a  brother  or  a  son.  I  have 
aided  him  in  his  financial  difficulties 
which,  by  the  way,  were  purely  the  result 
of  his  own  indolence,  for  I  have  offered 
him  good  employment  with  generous 
wages  and  he  has  refused  it.  I  have  not 
been  alone  in  my  efforts  to  help  this  fellow 
to  a  clearer  and  graver  understanding  of 
his  reasonable  obligations  to  our  com- 
munity. My  sisters,  my  dear  mother  and 
many  ladies  of  our  neighborhood  have 
approached  him  with  gentle  proffers  of 
comfort  and  assistance.  They  have  vis- 
ited his  wife,  and  have  endeavored  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  his  home;  they 
have  provided  his  neglected  children  with 
employment  and  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion; they  have  cared  for  them  in  illness 
and  have  nourished  them  in  health.  Is 
not  this  the  truth,  Cave?'  said  Raynor 
to  the  man. 

'''Well,  what  of  it?'  said  Cave. 
'You've  got  plenty  to  give,  why  shouldn't 
you  give  it  ? ' 

"  'You  observe,  gentlemen,'  said  Ray- 
nor, addressing  the  court,  '  that  this  man 
is  absolutely  callous.  No  appeal  to  reason 
nor  sentiment  will  affect  him  for  his  own 
advantage,  nor  for  the  advantage  of  his 
wife  and  his  children  whom  he  has  sworn 
to  love,  honor  and  succor  in  sickness  and 
in  health.  I  ask  you  once  more,  Cave,' 
said  Raynor,  'if  you  will  make  some  ef- 
fort to  reform,  to  obey  the  law  and  to  try 
to  live  a  clean  and  decent  life?' 
Vol.  LXIV.— 23 


"'No!  I  won't,'  said  Cave,  and  he 
shook  his  fist  at  old  Raynor.  'No,  I 
won't,  and  what's  more,  curse  you,  you 
look  out  for  yourself ! ' 

"Old  Raynor  rose  from  his  seat  on  the 
bench.  'Bellows,'  said  he  to  the  court 
officer,  'Bellows,  have  those  tables  cleared 
away  from  the  centre  of  the  court. 
Stand  back  there,  please,'  he  continued 
as  he  stepped  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
room.  'Come  here,'  he  said  to  Cave, 
'come  down  from  the  dock.' 

"The  two  stood  together  in  a  clear 
space  on  the  floor  of  the  court  of  justice. 
Old  Raynor  took  off  his  coat. 

"  'Take  off  your  coat  and  put  up  your 
hands,'  said  Raynor. 

"  Cave  looked  surprised  for  a  moment, 
then  a  red  glare  of  hate  crept  into  his 
eyes;  murder  was  in  his  heart.  Really  I 
had  a  moment's  fear  for  old  Raynor  as  I 
looked  at  him.  The  man  had  a  bad  name 
as  a  fighter,  he  had  maimed  many  a  man 
for  life  and  had  come  near  to  killing  one 
or  two.  There  was  no  trick  of  rough-and- 
tumble  fighting  which  he  had  not  prac- 
tised since  boyhood. 

"A  murmur,  half  of  protest,  half  of 
expectation,  ran  through  the  crowd. 

"  'I  must  ask  you  to  keep  quiet,'  said 
old  Raynor.  'Of  course  you  will  see  fair 
play.  I  am  going  to  thrash  this  man,'  he 
continued,  'I  am  going  to  thrash  him  be- 
cause I  am  sorry  for  him,  and  because  I 
want  to  help  him  to  be  a  decent  chap. 
Come  on ! '  said  old  Raynor,  and  the  two 
squared  off. 

"I  have  seen  some  pretty  fights  in  my 
time,"  said  the  colonel,  "as  pretty  a  lot 
of  fights  as  a  man  can  wish  to  see,  but 
that  fight  between  Cave  and  old  Raynor 
stands  out  beyond  them  all. 

"There  was  a  vast  difference  in  the 
men.  Cave  weighed  at  least  a  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pounds,  and  although 
he  had  been  dissipated  he  was  as  hard  as 
nails;  the  hero  of  a  hundred  nasty  scraps, 
a  fellow  without  fear,  and  hating  his  op- 
ponent with  the  hate  of  a  wild  animal. 

"  Old  Raynor  weighed  about  a  hundred 
and  forty.  He  kept  himself  down  for 
hunting.  The  men's  ages  were  about  the 
same,  but,  of  course,  Raynor  had  led  a 
clean  life  and  that  was  in  his  favor. 

"I  won't  go  into  a  detailed  description 
of  the  fight,"  said  the  colonel,  "it  would 
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take  too  long.  They  fought  for  over  an 
hour.  The  court  doors,  had  been  locked 
and  guards  placed  outside.  To  persons 
who  asked  what  was  going  on,  the  answer 
given  was  'court  adjourned  during  re- 
freshments.' It  was  a  winter's  day.  The 
air  was  cool,  the  windows  were  open, 
the  conditions  were  excellent.  Cave,  of 
course,  indulged  in  rushing  tactics  and 
once  or  twice  tried  to  get  at  old  Raynor 's 
eyes  and  gouge  him.  He  did  succeed  in 
biting  him  on  the  shoulder,  right  through 
•his  shirt,  but  a  dozen  flasks  of  whiskey 
were  in  the  air  in  a  moment  and  the 
wound  was  soon  disinfected,  and  at  it 
they  went  again.  There  was  a  lot  of 
hissing  at  the  biting  business,  but  old 
Raynor  said,  'Please  don't.  He  doesn't 
know  any  better.  This  and  other  such 
inclinations  are  the  very  things  I  intend 
to  cure.  Come  on,'  and  they  went  to  it 
once  more.  Old  Raynor  had  a  hard  time 
for  the  first  fifteen  minutes.  The  other 
man  was  heavy  and  his  weight  told. 
Raynor,  of  course,  was  quite  cool,  and  his 
dear  old  blue  eyes  were  like  cold  steel  as 
they  watched  the  bloodshot  eyes  of  his 
opponent.  For  some  time  he  wore  a  smile 
on  his  face,  but  after  the  fellow  bit  him 
his  lips  grew  tight  and  he  became  a  little 
paler. 

"Cave  had,  I  think,  expected  an  easy 
victory.  Raynor's  skill  puzzled  him,  but 
he  had  confidence  in  his  rough-and-ready 
methods.  He  tried  constantly  to  trip 
Raynor  and  to  injure  him  with  his  knee. 
However,  we  had  been  schooled  in  these 
manoeuvres  when  we  were  boys;  one 
meets  this  sort  of  customer  at  race-courses 
and  such  places.  Raynor  easily  escaped 
the  tripping  and  gave  Cave  a  dose  of  his 
own  medicine  which  sent  him  flat  on  the 
floor.  The  second  time  he  gave  Raynor 
the  knee,  the  old  boy  quickly  caught  him 
by  the  leg  and  lifted  him  up  in  the  air. 
Twice  Cave  got  Raynor  up  against  the 
wall  and  tried  to  get  at  his  eyes,  but 
the  crowd  pulled  him  off  with  cries  of 
'Shame!' 

"At  last,  in  the  second  quarter  of  an 
hour,  Raynor's  science  began  to  tell. 
Cave  breathed  hard  and  a  look  of  doubt 
came  into  his  eyes.  They  fought  on, 
round  after-  round;  I  myself  held  the 
watch  while  two  other  men  acted  as 
referees.    It  required  two,  I  can  tell  you. 


Now  came  the  third  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  old  Raynor  was  going  well,  steady  as 
a  clock;  he  had  not  a  mark  on  his  face, 
while  Cave's  eyes  were  badly  used  and  he 
bled  freely  at  the  nose  and  at  the  mouth. 

"The  room  was  deadly  still  as  the  fight 
grew  to  a  climax.  Old  Raynor  seemed  to 
get  a  second  wind.  His  smile  came  back 
and  the  hard  look  left  his  lips.  I  thought 
I  saw  actual  pity  in  his  eyes  several  times 
when  the  bleeding,  burly  Cave  staggered 
and  grunted  under  a  well-delivered  blow. 
Raynor  was  able  to  get  in  close  to  him 
now  and  he  showered  upper-cuts  at  him 
until  the  man's  neck  must  have  been  half 
broken.  You  could  hear  the  dull  smash 
as  the  fist  met  the  chin.  It  was  good  work, 
I  can  tell  you. 

"At  length  Cave  was  practically  beaten 
to  a  standstill;  he  looked  dazed  and  fear 
was  in  his  eyes.  He  stopped  fighting  and 
stood  looking  at  Raynor,  who  stepped 
back  a  pace  or  two  and  waited. 

"  'Have  you  had  enough?'  said  Ray- 


nor. 
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Damn  you  ! '  hissed  Cave,  his  breath 
coming  hard. 

"'Have  you  had  enough?'  repeated 
Raynor. 

"Cave  turned  away  as  if  to  move  to 
the  door.    The  crowd  barred  his  way. 

"  'Coward  I'  cried  the  crowd. 

"Cave  turned  like  a  wild  thing. 

"'Who's  a  coward?'  he  cried,,  and 
stood  panting,  defiant. 

"Raynor  spoke:  'No,  men!'  he  said, 
'  no,  the  man  is  not  a  coward.  That's  not 
fair.  He  has  fought  as  weU,  and  perhaps 
as  fairly,  as  he  knows  how.  But  I  w^nt 
him  to  feel  that  I  can  teach  him  a  lesson 
without  the  aid  of  the  law,  which  he  re- 
gards as  a  power  against  which  he  has  no 
hope.  I  want  him  to  know  that  I  can 
thrash  him  as  a  man  as  readily  as  I  can 
sentence  him  as  a  magistrate.  Come  on,' 
said  old  Raynor.  'Cave,  put  up  your 
hands,  I'm  going  to  finish  you  now.' 

"  Cave  did  not  move.  He  stood  there, 
his  face  opened  up  in  twenty  places,  one 
eye  completely  closed,  the  other  gashed 
and  bleeding,  his  mouth  swollen  and  cut. 
He  looked  about  the  room  as  if  for  some 
way  to  escape.  On  all  sides  he  met  the 
glances  of  men  he  had  known  from  child- 
hood, all  eyes  looked  on  him  without 
pity.     He  knew  himself  a  beaten  man. 
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'*  'Come  on,'  said  old  Raynor. 

"  'I've  had  enough,'  said  Cave. 

"A  great  sigh  went  up  from  the  crowd. 

"Raynor  approached  the  battered 
wretch. 

'^  'Cave,'  said  Raynor,  'give  me  your 
hand.  I've  done  you  a  good  turn,  for 
I've  taught  you  that  in  society,  as  now 
constituted  for  our  mutual  protection 
and  welfare,  brute  force  shall  not  prevail. 
Come,  shake  hands.' 

"Cave  held  out  a  bruised  hand  and 
Raynor  grasped  it. 

"  '  I  hope  we  may  be  friends,'  said  Ray- 
nor. 'I  want  to  help  you,  Cave.  I  have 
always  wanted  to  help  you.' 

"A  thrill  went  through  all  men  in  that 
room  when  the  great  bruised  and  bleed- 
ing bully  before  them  threw  his  arms 
across  his  eyes  and  burst  into  uncontroll- 
able sobs. 

"  '  God  forgive  me ! '  sobbed  Cave. 
'You've  licked  me  and  I'm  sorry,  I  tell 
you  I'm  sorry.' 

"Raynor  threw  his  arms  about  his  foe. 
'That's  right,'  said  old  Raynor.  'Now 
we'll  get  back  to  work.' 

"The  doors  were  opened,  the  officers 
and  the  people  resumed  their  places. 
Some  sympathetic  persons  wiped  Cave's 
countenance.  Raynor  climbed  into  his 
coat  and  up  onto  the  bench. 

"  'Order  in  court!'  cried  the  officer. 

"  'Step  into  the  dock,  please,'  said  a 
policeman  to  Cave. 

"  'Prisoner  at  the  bar,'  said  Raynor, 
J.  P.,  'you  are  discharged,  and' — here 
every  one  turned  toward  the  justice — 
'  and,'  continued  old  Raynor,  'you  leave 
the  court  without  a  stain  on  your  char- 
acter.' 

"When  the  war  broke  out,  we,  of 
course,  started  enlisting  in  our  village. 
Raynor  was  at  breakfast  on  the  morning 
of  August  5  when  a  servant  announced 
that  Cave  was  at  the  door.  Raynor  went 
out  to  speak  to  him. 

"  'Mr.  Raynor,'  said  Cave,  'are  you 
going  to  the  war?' 

"  'Of  course  I  am,'  said  Raynor. 

"  'Will  you  take  me  with  you?'  said 
Cave. 

"  'Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  do 
that,'  said  old  Raynor,  'but  you  enlist 
and  we'll  see  what  can  be  done.  How 
about  your  wife  and  children  if  you  go?' 


"  'That's  all  right,  your  honor,'  said 
Cave.  'My  wife's  father,  before  he  died, 
made  up  the  quarrel  he  had  with  her  be- 
cause she  married  me,  and  left  her  quite 
a  bit.     She'll  be  all  right.' 

"During  the  period  of  training  Cave 
was  a  very  model  recruit. 

"  'You  see,'  said  old  Raynor  to  him, 
'you  see  the  power  of  discipline.  See  the 
difference  between  those  solid,  precise 
ranks  of  marching  and  manoeuvring  men 
and  some  uncontrolled  rabble  where  each 
man  tries  to  have  his  way  and  most  are 
victims  of  their  own  confusion.  These 
obey  a  trained  intelligence  and  all  rec- 
ognize that  concerted,  governed  action 
redounds  to  the  general  welfare.  How 
clean,  how  intelligent,  how  powerful  they 
look  !  They  are  the  nation,  Cave  !  They 
are  England — the  England  of  law  and 
order,  of  decent,  clean,  clear-headed  men 
and  women;  men  and  women  who  want 
the  right,  and  who  are  never  ashamed  to 
confess  the  wrong.' 

"The  eyes  of  the  two  men  met.  Old 
Raynor  held  out  his  hand.  Both  smiled 
a  smile  of  great  understanding. 

"  'Thank  your  honor,'  said  Cave. 

"You  remember  the  fight  at  Messines, 
do  you  not?"  said  the  colonel,i  "and  you 
remember  how  near  the  beggars  came  to 
clearing  the  road  to  Calais?  Raynor  and 
Cave  were  attached  to  the  squadron  of 
horse  which  dismounted  held  on  to  the 
shattered  trenches  outside  of  the  little 
town.  Behind  them,  only  partially  cov- 
ered by  the  roadway  ditch,  lay  other  dec- 
imated squadrons  in  support.  Between 
the  two  bodies  of  troops  descended  the 
barrage  curtain  of  fire.  Nobody  could 
cross  that  quarter  mile  of  shot-swept  ter- 
rain. Of  reserves  there  were  none.  The 
expected  division  was  still  leagues  away 
and  the  enemy  hordes  were  gathering 
within  the  wrecked  village  for  a  fresh  on- 
slaught. One  by  one,  the  men  of  the 
front  line  were  being  shot  to  pieces  or 
buried  in  the  crumbling  trenches.  The 
day  seemed  lost.  A  clear  road  to  Calais 
appeared  open  to  the  enemy.  At  high 
noon  the  tornado  of  shell  fire  ceased  and 
from  hedges  and  lines  of  poplar  long 
streams  of  gray  warriors  deployed,  moved 
into  open  order  and  came  swinging  for- 
ward. Converging  and  direct  fire  swept 
the  British  fi»ont  line  as  the  forlorn  squad- 
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ron  sought  to  check  the  advancing  waves 
of  men.  Of  sixty  rifles  only  twenty  re- 
mained in  working  order;  choked  with 
dust  and  dirt,  the  bolts  refused  to  move. 

''You  men  were  not  there.  Few  who 
were  present  are  now  alive.  But  you  have 
heard  from  those  of  us  who  took  part  in 
the  events  of  that  day  how  the  enemy,  at 
the  moment  when  the  road  to  Calais  lay 
open,  stopped  their  cheering,  ceased  their 
advance  and  retired.  You  have  heard 
how  the  staff-ofhcers,  gathered  in  the 
darkness,  marvelled  at  the  escape.  What 
could  have  been  the  explanation  of  that 
sudden  halting  of  overwhelming  forces? 
There  has  been  talk  of  miraculous  inter- 
vention. I  will  tell  you  something  w^hich 
may  enlighten  you.  A  company  of  the 
enemy  were  making  a  furious  attack  on 
the  broken  trench  occupied  by  old  Ray- 
nor,  Cave,  and  their  few  companions.  The 
Englishmen  seemed  doomed. 

"  'My  God  I'  cried  a  man  at  old  Ray- 
nor's  elbow,  'where  are  the  reserves? 
We're  done  for  ! ' 

"Cave  was  standing  by  old  Raynor's 
side  and  he  heard  him  say: 

"If  we  are  mark'd  to  die,  we  are  enow 
To  do  our  country'  loss;  and  if  to  live. 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honor. 

"That  Crispin  day  speech  was  a  great 
favorite  wdth  old  Raynor,  and  when  Cave 
was  telling  me  the  story  I  was  able  to 
prompt  him. 

"When  the  enemy  began  to  retire,  and 
the  few  remaining  in  old  Raynor 's  trench 
ceased  their  fire  and  stood  exhausted  and 
marvelling,  Raynor  cried  out: 

"  And  gentlemen  in  England  now  a-bed, 

Shall  think  themselves  accurs'd  they  were  not 

here, 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap  whiles  any  speaks 
That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispin's  day. 

"You  have  heard  that  the  heroes  of 
Crecy  and  of  Agincourt  are  declared  to 
have  taken  part  in  that  day's  work. 
The  Germans  themselves  swear  they  saw 
masses  of  reserve  troops,  battalion  on 
battalion,  company  on  company,  coming 
on  in  threatening  array,  when  we  know 
too  wxU  that  no  help  was  near.  For  my 
part,  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  our  cause 
enlists  the  gods  and  that  those  who  fought 
for  England  in  old  days  have  risen  from 
their  graves  to  fight  again.    But  I  am  in- 


clined to  think  that  old  Raynor's  cry  gave 
birth  to  the  legend  and  that  men  whose 
reason  reeled  in  the  fury  of  conflict  caught 
from  his  words  an  image  of  great  spirits 
from  our  past.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this 
war  is  working  miracles.  I  said  in  the  be- 
ginning that  false  values  and  social  bar- 
riers are  being  shattered.  Men  who  have 
fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  did  the 
men  at  Messines  will  not  forget.  This  is 
not  as  other  wars.  Here  all  the  men  of 
all  the  nations  are  in  conflict;  all  men  of 
England  will  have  seen  all  men  of  Eng- 
land with  such  clear  eyes  as  they  have 
never  had  before.  Much  that  is  small 
and  mean  will  have  been  washed  away, 
and  much  that  lay  deep  down  in  hearts 
both  high  and  humble  will  stand  forth  as 
the  washings  of  fine  gold. 

"Cave,  the  poacher,  the  bully,  the  in- 
grate,  had  seen  old  Raynor  in  the  hall  of 
judgment;  he  had  seen  old  Raynor  in 
the  trench,  and  there  was  born  in  him  a 
knowledge  new  and  strange.  It  was  no- 
ticed that,  day  in,  day  out,  wherever  they 
two  moved  or  stood.  Cave's  eyes  sought 
with  a  sort  of  hunger  the  face  of  old  Ray- 
nor. He  watched  him  as  one  who  wor- 
shipped might  watch  the  very  cross  w^here 
hung  his  pardon  and  his  hope. 

"  One  night  in  a  raid,  Raynor,  Cave,  and 
about  ten  men  were  caught  in  a  trap. 
They  had  bombed  a  great  shell  crater 
and  were  taking  a  number  of  prisoners 
back  to  our  lines,  when,  as  it  seemed,  out 
of  the  earth  sprang  about  twenty  Ger- 
mans. Our  men  found  themselves  be- 
tween two  parties  of  the  enemy — the  men 
they  had  taken  and  these  new  foes.  The 
prisoners  seized  stray  w^eapons  from  the 
ground.  In  a  moment  Raynor's  small 
crowd  was  surrounded.  They  fought 
well,  but  in  the  end  Raynor  and  Cave, 
alone,  faced  a  dozen  men.  Raynor  was 
badly  hurt  but  quite  calm.  He  chatted 
with  Cave  as  they  fought,  planning  and 
directing.  At  last  they  had  disposed  of 
all  but  five  of  the  enemy.  Now  Raynor 
was  shot  through  the  lungs.  He  fell. 
The  five  men  closed  in  at  length  when 
both  sides  had  exhausted  their  ammuni- 
tion and  they  cried  to  Cave  to  surrender. 

"  '  Never  I '  answered  Raynor.  '  Cave  I ' 
he  cried, '  don't  hold  your  manhood  cheap. 
You  fought  well  enough  in  the  court,  get 
at  them  now ! ' 
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"Cave  rushed  at  the  five  men  with  his 
gun  clubbed.  He  fought  with  fury.  He 
had  disabled  three  of  his  opponents  when 
his  weapon  broke  and  he  stood  with  noth- 
ing but  his  bare  hands  between  his  foes 
and  Raynor's  life  and  his  own. 

"'Now,  then!'  cried  old  Raynor. 
'Now,  then,  for  Saint  Crispin's  day!' 

"  'By  God !'  said  old  Raynor  as  he  lay 
on  his  cot  and  I  held  him  by  the  hand 
before  he  died.  'By  God !  it  was  a  fight 
to  die  for  and  be  proud !  The  way  Cave 
met  those  two,  big  fellows  both,  the  way 
he  fought  and  tore  and  tripped  them  and 
fell  upon  them !  No  weapon  but  his 
hands — the  evil  hands,  the  poacher's,  the 
bully's,  but  at  least  a  man's  !  This  time 
there  were  no  cries  of  "shame."  The 
gods  looked  on  and  I  who  looked  with 
them  will  swear  the  gods  were  glad.' 

"Cave  killed  them  both,  and  lifting 
old  Raynor  on  his  shoulder,  under  a  heavy 
fire  from  a  near-by  trench,  carried  him 
back  to  us.  As  you  know,  old  Raynor  is 
gone.  He  lay  for  days  with  Cave's  hand 
in  his,  and  I  heard  him  say  as  he  looked 
with  love  into  the  poacher's  dog-like  eyes: 


"  For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me 
Shall  be  my  brother;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 
This  day  shaM  gentle  his  condition. 

"And  so  it  shall  be,"  said  the  colonel. 
"When  this  war  is  done,  there  will  still 
be  wisdom  and  folly,  strength  and  weak- 
ness, but  among  men  so  tried  and  proved 
there  will  be  no  more  class.  These  days 
shall  gentle  all  conditions ;  this  land  shall 
be  a  land  of  gentle-men." 

The  wounded  men  who  had  listened 
moved  in  their  chairs  and  those  who  stood 
spoke  not. 

At  last,  "How  about  Cave?"  said 
one. 

"The  government  is  not  ungrateful," 
said  the  colonel.  "Cave  has  received 
what  soldiers  value  most,  but  Cave  has 
lost  what  Cave  has  loved  with  a  love 
passing  the  love  of  woman.  Gentlemen, 
Cave  will  not  smile  again.  Hush  !  Here 
he  is  now,"  said  the  colonel. 

And  a  soldier  passed  by  led  by  a  nurse. 

"Is  he  blind?"  said  one. 

"  He  has  lost  his  sight,"  said  the  colonel. 
"But  there  are  fair  things  the  soul  may 
learn  to  see." 


WOMEN    IN    WAR    FINANCE 

BY    MARY    SYNON 

Treasurer,  National  Woman's  Liberty  Loan  Committee 


|F  all  the  buildings  of  Wash- 
ington the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  stands  most 
impressively  adamantine. 
Squat,  almost  stolid  in  its 
architecture,  seeming  to 
guard  with  defiant  solemnity  the  chaste 
elegance  of  the  White  House  from  the 
wide  sweep  of  the  avenue  it  deflects, 
the  structure  has  somehow  assumed  in  the 
course  of  its  years  a  monumental  aspect, 
significant  of  its  solid  traditions.  Gray, 
flat-faced  except  for  the  classic  stateliness 
of  those  entrances  which  are  now  nothing 
but  decorations  on  its  fagade,  it  fronts  the 
war-time  world  of  Washington  with  the 
severity  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  its  spiri- 
tual founder,  rather  than  with  the  bluff 


democracy  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  mason 
of  its  material  corner-stone. 

It  is,  all  things  considered,  the  last  place 
in  the  nation  where  the  historian  of  cur- 
rent events  would  go  in  search  of  sudden 
and  vital  change;  and  yet  on  a  day  in 
May  in  191 7,  when  the  magnolias  were 
blooming  in  the  White  House  yard  across 
the  street,  there  began  in  the  old  building 
a  revolution.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury launched  it,  not  with  the  candle-light 
and  impassioned  excitement  of  stage- 
setting  usually  considered  essential  to  the 
birth  of  great  changes,  but  with  the  quiet 
earnestness  of  governmental  routine  that 
takes  the  mask  of  impassivity.  For  all  • 
that,  it  was  revolution;  since  it  was  noth- 
ing  less   than    the   introduction   of   the 
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women  of  the  United  States  into  national 
finance,  that  farthest  field  of  endeavor 
from  which  custom  and  tradition  had 
barred  woman. 

That  the  revolution  was  social  rather 
than  political  and  that  it  has  been  con- 
summated in  a  manner  so  casual  that  its 
significance  has  not  yet  been  fully  appre- 
hended, even  by  those  whom  it  has  most 
affected,  takes  away  not  one  jot  from  its 
importance  as  a  factor  of  human  progress. 
By  one  act,  the  creation  of  a  woman's 
committee  with  executive  power  to  or- 
ganize the  women  of  the  nation  for  the 
raising  of  money  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
government's  business  in  the  war,  a 
government  official  with  definitely  dele- 
gated power  over  a  certain  field  opened 
that  field  to  woman.  What  the  women  of 
the  United  States  have  done  upon  it  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  chapters  of  our 
awakening  in  the  war.  It  is  also  a  key- 
stone chapter  in  the  story  of  woman's 
advancement. 

When  the  United  States  went  into  war 
with  Germany  there  were  so  few  women 
engaged  in  the  business  of  bond-selling  in 
this  country  that  their  number  was  negli- 
gible. Only  in  the  large  cities  did  they 
exist  at  all,  and  there  as  peculiar  instances 
rather  than  as  trail-blazers.  In  the 
Third  Liberty  Loan,  a  year  later,  more 
than  five  hundred  thousand  women  actu- 
ally sold  bonds.  Between  one-fourth  and 
one-third  of  the  subscriptions  in  the  Sec- 
ond and  Third  Loans  is  credited  to  the 
work  of  women.  The  queen  of  nursery- 
rhyme  who  used  to  sit  in  the  parlor  ''eat- 
ing bread  and  honey"  had  gone  into  the 
counting-house  with  the  potentate  who 
presided  there  alone.  Her  progress  into 
it  is  a  tale  not  of  magic,  but  of  hard  work. 

The  National  Woman's  Liberty  Loan 
Committee,  the  organization  which  the 
secretary  created,  began  its  business  as 
the  first  and  only  executive  committee  of 
women  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  shade  of  Hamilton,  lurking 
in  some  dim  and  dusty  archive,  must  have 
gasped  itself  into  total  eclipse  when  the 
women  appointed  to  membership  formu- 
lated their  work  as  a  division  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  Women,  it  is  true,  had 
-been  admitted  to  work  in  the  building 
during  the  Lincohi  administration.  The 
Treasury,  as  an  institution,  had  only  just 


absorbed  the  shock  of  that  intrusion  when 
it  was  shaken  again  by  this  seismic  knowl- 
edge that  women  were  not  only  laboring 
under  the  roof  of  the  temple  of  finance, 
but  were  actually  empowered  to  originate 
work  within  it.  Old  men  and  women 
tottered  out  of  their  offices  to  gaze  upon 
the  strange  beings  who  were  turning  up- 
side down  the  idea  that  national  finance 
was  a  strictly  masculine  proposition.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  found  us  less 
strange  than  our  occupation. 

The  occupation,  through  those  first 
days  of  endeavor,  was  not  quite  clearly 
defined.  The  first  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, coming  when  the  campaign  for 
the  First  Liberty  Loan  was  in  swing, 
decided  that  the  work  done  by  its  mem- 
bers during  that  campaign  should  be 
directed  toward  general  aid  in  the  dis- 
tricts rather  than  to  intensive  organiza- 
tion work  of  women.  In  spite  of  that  de- 
cision, however,  and  of  the  shortness  of 
time  allowed  it  was  noteworthy  that  Mrs. 
Francis  Lee  Higginson  of  the  committee, 
who  has  acted  as  federal  reserve  chairman 
for  New  England,  played  Paul  Revere 
there  and  managed  to  band  the  women  of 
her  district  into  an  organization  which 
greatly  augmented  the  returns;  that  the 
women  of  the  New  York  district  raised 
more  than  eight  millions  of  dollars  in  two 
weeks;  that  the  women  of  Pittsburgh 
raised  one-third  of  that  city's  large  sub- 
scription when  the  count  excluded  cor- 
porations; and  that  southern  California, 
Mecca  of  women  of  independent  fortunes, 
outdid  the  rest  of  the  countr>^  by  estab- 
lishing a  ratio  of  seven  women  to  every 
three  men  buying  Liberty  Bonds. 

The  beginning,  small  as  it  was,  showed 
that  the  women  of  the  country  were  in- 
terested in  buying  Liberty  Bonds  for 
themselves  and  in  selling  Liberty  Bonds 
to  others.  Finance,  which  might  in  or- 
dinary times  interest  woman  not  at  all  ex- 
cept in  its  relation  to  her  household  or  per- 
sonal expenditures,  suddenly  became  a 
lesson  to  be  learned.  The  speed  with 
which  the  American  woman  learned  the 
lesson  has  shown  that  marketing  is  not 
bad  training  for  budget-making,  and  that 
the  eloquence  formerly  used  at  town  club- 
meetings  may  be  utilized  in  greater  chan- 
nels. 

Looking  back  upon  the  foundations  of 
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the  organization  which  now  spreads  over 
practically  every  township  of  the  country, 
it  is  possible  to  see  that  the  corner-stone  of 
the  structure  was  the  unfaltering  faith  in 
American  womanhood  held  by  the  build- 
ers. The  same  faith  which  had  inspired 
Mr.  McAdoo  to  originate  the  organization 
led  his  women  lieutenants  to  fling  their 
lines  wide.  The  committee  had,  of 
course,  the  advantage  of  having  some 
members  whose  salient  characteristic  had 
been  for  years  a  deep  behef  in  the  power 
and  patriotism  of  American  women.  To 
Antoinette  Funk  and  Elizabeth  Bass, 
fighting  long  on  the  firing-lines  of  woman's 
endeavor,  the  generally  unplumbed  possi- 
bilities of  woman's  ability  was  an  old 
story.  "Give  them  the  chance"  was 
their  duet  whenever  the  question  arose 
concerning  the  advisability  of  placing 
heavier  responsibility  upon  local  workers. 
It  may  be  to  the  credit  of  the  national 
committee  that  the  chance  was  given; 
but  it  is  infinitely  more  important  that  the 
women  out  through  the  States  have  un- 
failingly justified  the  pleas  of  their  special 
advocates. 

The  closing  of  the  First  Loan  was  the 
real  beginning  of  the  work  of  organizing 
the  women  of  the  country  for  later  loans. 
The  committee,  confronting  the  difficulty 
of  dovetailing  Treasury  methods  with 
woman's  organization  methods,  evolved  a 
plan  which,  while  cumbersome  on  paper, 
proved  efficient  for  the  first  year,  although 
it  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  subject 
to  constant  revisions.  It  is,  in  fact,  char- 
acteristic of  the  National  Woman's  Lib- 
erty Loan  Committee  that  it  has  not 
assumed  a  cast-iron  garment.  When  a 
method  is  not  producing  good  results,  it  is 
discarded  for  one  that  promises  better. 
No  one  in  its  membership  is  ever  satisfied 
with  past  achievement  of  organization. 
Probably  one  of  the  most  searching  com- 
mentaries on  the  mind  of  the  committee 
was  the  remark  of  Ella  Flagg  Young,  one- 
time superintendent  of  schools  in  Chicago 
and  now  of  the  loan  organization.  "If 
*  Ring  It  Again ! '  is  the  motto  of  the  Lib- 
erty Loans,"  she  announced  at  a  recent 
meeting,  "  then  '  Change  It  Again  ! '  is  the 
motto  of  this  body." 

The  original  plan  of  the  committee  had 
to  meet  two  existing  conditions,  one  fiscal, 
the  other  feminine.     The  Treasury  was 


working  through  twelve  federal  reserve 
banks,  but  the  women  of  the  United 
States  were  organized,  where  organization 
existed,  by  States.  For  efficiency  in  the 
loans  the  two  elements  had  to  be  corre- 
lated. 

To  accomplish  this  the  committee  ap- 
pointed two  sets  of  chairmen,  twelve  to  the 
various  federal  reserve  districts  and  forty- 
nine  for  the  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  For  the  first  year  of  its  exist- 
ence the  Liberty  Loan  organization  util- 
ized the  machinery  of  the  Woman's  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
by  asking  that  body  to  request  its  State 
committees  to  elect  to  membership  the 
Liberty  Loan  chairman  appointed  by  the 
former.  The  arrangement,  however,  was 
not  altogether  satisfactory  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  Liberty  Loan  chairman  held 
by  virtue  of  her  office  an  executive  power 
not  possessed  by  other  members  of  the 
State  group,  and  was,  therefore,  in  the 
anomalous  position  of  holding  an  author- 
ity greater  and  more  direct  than  that  of 
the  chairman  of  the  group.  By  agree- 
ment of  the  two  Washington  committees 
the  arrangement  was  discontinued.  Co- 
operation between  the  State  divisions  of 
the  Defense  and  Liberty  Loan  organiza- 
tions of  women  has  continued,  however,  in 
all  the  States  and  remains  one  of  the  im- 
portant elements  in  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion, the  revised  relationship  giving  re- 
newed impetus  to  the  correlation. 

Under  the  first  plan  and  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  State  chairmen  appointed 
— for  the  federal  reserve  chairmen  are,  in 
general,  ambassadors  to  the  district  banks 
rather  than  organization  promoters — 
sixty  thousand  women  became  soldiers  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Loan.  Women  who 
had  never  regarded  interest  as  anything 
but  a  problem  in  a  half-forgotten  arith- 
metic or  something  to  be  paid  on  a  dim 
and  harassing  mortgage  talked  four  per 
cent  with  the  assurance  of  experts.  Wo- 
men who  had  never  before  sold  a  ticket  to 
a  charity  concert  went  on  house-to-house 
canvasses^  asking  their  neighbors  to  buy 
Liberty  Bonds.  Women  who  had  never 
before  done  a  day's  work  stood  at  booths 
in  department  stores,  selling  bonds. 
Women  marched,  and  bore  banners,  and 
stood  on  street  corners,  and  in  railway- 
stations.    Women  lighted  bonfires,  and 
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bore  torches,  and  spoke  from  soap-boxes, 
and  sang  from  wagons,  and  made  automo- 
bile campaigns,  and  worked  in  offices — all 
for  the  Liberty  Loan.  Women  also  sat 
in  council  on  the  executive  committees  of 
federal  reserve  banks  and  advised  with 
masters  of  finance  on  ways  and  means  of 
augmenting  subscriptions  to  the  Loan; 
and  women  conferred  with  country  bank- 
ers on  ways  and  means  of  selling  bonds. 

In  New  England  villages  and  on  South- 
ern plantations,  on  the  prairies  of  Texas, 
and  in  the  passes  of  Idaho  women 
"stumped."  Towns  where  suffrage  was 
taboo  saw  their  most  violent  antisuffra- 
gists  plunge  into  a  public  work  with  a  vim 
that  would  have  been  a  convincing  argu- 
ment to  themselves  against  the  vote  a 
year  before.  Communities  that  had  se- 
questered their  women,  as  far  as  any 
American  woman  may  ever  be  said  to 
have  been  sequestered,  in  the  cotton-wool 
of  exclusion  from  the  commercial  world, 
poured  out  these  very  women  to  march  on 
the  most  radical  route  feminism  could 
have  devised.  It  was  a  great  and  inspir- 
ing revolution  in  the  old  order.  Like 
John  Brown's  soul,  the  women  of  America 
went  marching  on. 

For  the  important  fact  in  the  work  of 
women  for  the  Liberty  Loan  is  not  the 
work  of  the  leaders,  but  the  work  of  the 
scouts  on  the  firing-lines.  It  is  interest- 
ing that  Eleanor  Wilson  McAdoo,  who 
was  elected  chairman  by  the  committee 
after  she  had  been  appointed  to  member- 
ship at  the  request  of  its  members,  has 
month  after  month  done  man-size  jobs  in 
organization  formation.  It  is  interesting 
that  committee  members  and  State  and 
federal  reserve  district  chairmen  have  in 
most  cases  performed  prodigies  of  labor, 
bringing  together  in  one  cause  more  than 
a  half -million  working  agents  and  raising 
enormous  amounts  of  money.  Interest- 
ing, too,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  Second 
Loan  the  woman's  organization  was  offi- 
cially credited  with  having  raised  one  bil- 
lion dollars.  There  is  more  than  infor- 
mation in  the  statement  that  in  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan  the  woman's  organization  in 
the  State  of  Delaware  raised  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  entire 
State  quota;  in  Alabama,  Missouri, 
Wyoming,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia 
approximately  one-half  the   quotas;    in 


North  CaroHna,  Indiana,  Arizona,  Kan- 
sas, Tennessee,  Nevada,  Virginia,  Con- 
necticut, New  Mexico,  and  Pennsylvania 
between  one-third  and  one-half  the  quotas 
of  the  entire  States;  and  in  Illinois, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  quotas.  It  is  food 
for  thought  that  the  woman's  organiza- 
tion in  Natrona  County,  Wyoming,  raised 
a  subscription  which  made  a  per  capita 
record  of  eighty-seven  dollars  and  sixty 
cents,  and  left  Natrona  the  banner  county 
of  the  nation,  and  that  the  women  of  Rio 
Arriba  County  in  New  Mexico  raised  five 
hundred  and  eleven  per  cent  of  their 
county's  quota,  that  the  women  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  although  not  organized 
until  the  Third  Loan,  brought  in  subscrip- 
tions of  more  than  fifty- three  million  dol- 
lars; and  that  the  men  of  Nebraska  of- 
fered to  allow  the  women,  before  the  Loan 
started  at  all,  credit  for  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  total  raised  if  the  latter  would  co- 
operate with  them  in  the  allotment  plan 
they  were  to  operate.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  this  record  is  by  no  means  the  entire 
record  of  what  American  women  have 
subscribed,  but  merely  the  record  of  what 
the  woman's  organization  sold.  But  the 
real  importance — both  for  the  nation  and 
for  the  future  of  womanhood — of  woman's 
work  in  war  finance  Ues  in  the  response  of 
individual  non-commissioned  women  offi- 
cers of  the  loans  to  the  call  of  the  country. 
That  five  hundred  thousand  women  threw 
themselves  into  new  and  difficult  work, 
not  for  themselves,  but  for  their  nation,  is 
the  most  striking  fact  in  relation  to  wom- 
en that  the  war  has  developed. 

Money  seems  so  altogether  material- 
istic that  it  is,  per-haps,  difficult  to  realize 
that  it  may  be  a  medium  of  spiritual 
growth  as  well  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
But  it  is  through  the  common  things  of 
life  that  the  spirit  must,  in  the  long  run, 
be  expressed;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  al- 
together remarkable  that  the  govern- 
mental loans  have  become  agents  of  pa- 
triotism to  women.  Women  have  been 
accustomed  to  paying  for  great  verities  in 
the  small  coin  of  continuous  sacrifice. 

It  has  been  through  the  Liberty  Loans 
that  great  numbers  of  women  of  foreign 
birth  or  of  extraction  in  the  United  States 
have  been  aroused  to  appreciation  of  what 
this  war  means  to  Americans.     The  Na- 
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tional  Woman's  Liberty  Loan  Commit-  dollars  in  Liberty  Bonds  in  the  course  of 

tee  has  an  advisory  council,  composed  of  one  week.     The  old  woman  who  hunted 

the  heads  of  organizations  of  women  hav-  her  house  for  the  groat  seems  to  have  a 

ing  nation-wide  membership.     Through  successor  in  the  women  sellers  of  govern- 

these   organizations   the   committee  has  ment  bonds. 

conducted  a  campaign  of  general  patriotic  Every    task    has    its    compensations, 

education;    and  through  these  organiza-  The  work  of  the  treasurership  of  a  com- 

tions  the  committee  has  sometimes  been,  mittee  which  has  among  other  fiscal  prob- 

in    turn,    educated   in    the    meaning   of  lems  the  job  of  inspecting  and  approving 

America.     Mrs.  Kellogg  Fairbank,  who  the  expense  vouchers  of  over  three  thou- 

directs  the  advisory  council,  has  reported  sand  county  chairmen  for  every  Liberty 

to  the  committee  that  the  enthusiasm  of  Loan  would  be  nothing  but  wearisome 

the  women  in  the  various  organizations  of  detail  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is,  in 

women  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  ele-  reality,  a  little  window  through  which  the 

ments  in  this  war.     It  is  merely  charac-  watcher  may  look  out  upon  the  operations 

teristic  that  the  very  first  organization  of  of  a  great  army  of  women  who  are  serving 

women  to  subscribe  to  the  Liberty  Loans  their  country  in  the  way  that  has  come 

was   the   First   Catholic   Slovak   Ladies  to  them  as  their  duty.     No  one  could  read 

Union,  with  a  membership  of  women  of  the  statements  without  visualizing  the 

Slovak  birth  or  parentage,  who  came  for-  conditions  under  which  so  many  of  them 

ward  with  a  set  of  resolutions  that  has  few  have  been  made;    and  when  these  ac- 

parallels  in  the  spirit  of  passionate  grati-  counts  are  read  in  the  knowledge  that 

tude  to  American  free  institutions.  they  represent  a  sum  of  toil,  and  self- 

Another  curious  development  of  the  sacrifice,  and  dyed-in-the-wool,  honest- 
loans  is  the  interest  taken  in  them  by  the  to-God  patriotism,  these  scraps  of  paper 
women  of  farther  countries.  Mrs.  Mur-  become  state  documents  that  set  down 
ray  Warner,  chairman  for  China  and  Ja-  the  spirit  of  the  women  of  America  in  this 
pan,  has  found  a  wide  field  in  her  work;  war  for  American  ideals, 
and  the  chairmen  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska  It  is  a  rule  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
have  discovered  in  snows  and  jungles  no  States  that  expenses  are  reimbursed  and 
less  ardent  Americanism  than  exists  in  not  advanced  the  agent.  Time  and 
Kansas  or  Iowa.  again  a  State  chairman  has  forwarded 

Not  the  amount  of  money  subscribed,  the  voucher  for  one  of  her  lieutenants  with 
but  the  actual  number  of  bonds  sold  by  the  plea,  "Please  hurry  the  repayment, 
women  show  the  wide-spread  value  of  the  as  my  chairman  cannot  afford  to  wait 
work  as  propaganda  as  well  as  finance,  long,"  and  yet  the  work  of  the  women  in 
Mrs.  John  O.  Miller,  of  the  committee,  that  county  has  brought  in  millions  for 
who  has  been  for  three  loans  the  chairman  the  government.  ''It  is  all  right  to  talk 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  declares  of  making  duplicate  copies,"  the  Ken- 
that  in  the  Third  Loan  the  women  of  her  tucky  State  chairman  told  a  Treasury 
organization  sold  one  million  bonds.  In  officer,  "when  you  have  office  forces  and 
one  ward  of  Pittsburgh  canvassed  by  the  Washington  equipment.  But  how  about 
women  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  bonds  my  county  chairmen  in  the  mountains 
were  sold  in  the  course  of  five  hundred  and  who  have  to  ride  horseback  all  day  to 
eighty  calls  made  on  possible  subscribers,  canvass  their  territories,  and  who  do  all 
In  a  mining-county  township  two  women  their  own  housework,  and  then,  when 
who  travelled  by  the  old-fashioned  way  of  the  family  are  in  bed,  sit  down  in  kitchens 
horse  and  buggy  made  four  hundred  calls  by  lamplight  to  make  out  their  reports?" 
on  families  of  miners  employed  in  the  What,  too,  of  the  voucher  of  the  Kan- 
small  wagon-mines  of  that  district,  and  sas  women  which  reads:  "Gasolene  (3 
sold  more  than  three  hundred  bonds,  gals.),  60  cents.  It  took  more  than  usual 
And  out  in  Chicago  one  woman  school-  because  the  roads  were  mud  up  to  the 
teacher  went  into  a  portion  of  the  "  Black  hubs  and  it  used  up  a  lot  getting  started 
Belt"  which  the  men's  committees  had  when  we  had  to  get  out  and  push.  The 
set  aside  as  too  poor  for  the  purchase  of  car  belonged  to  a  friend  of  mine,  so  there 
Thrift  Stamps,  and  sold  eight  thousand  was    no    charge    but   for    the  gasolene. 
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This  was  the  only  way  that  we  could  get 
to  the  county  conference,  which  was  held 
thirty  miles  from  my  town." 

There  is  the  document  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts woman  which  set  down  an  ex- 
pense of  eighty  cents  for  telephoning. 
^'I  do  not  want  money  from  the  govern- 
ment for  any  expenses  at  this  time,"  she 
wrote  on  it,  ''but,  if  it  is  an  organization 
rule  that  the  amounts  should  be  paid,  I 
shall  put  the  money  into  Thrift  Stamps." 
Verily  the  New  England  conscience  stays 
awake  nights  over  its  expenditures  for 
the  government ! 

Probably  because  women  have  been 
more  limited  in  spending  than  have  men, 
particularly  in  organization  work,  the  ex- 
penditures of  women  for  the  Liberty 
Loan  work  have  been  notably  low;  the 
record,  however,  seems  to  be  held  by  Ten- 
nessee, where  Mrs.  Guilford  Dudley,  a 
member  of  the  national  committee,  has 
acted  as  State  chairman.  Whereas  the 
law  permits  the  expenditure  of  one-fifth 
of  one  per  cent  as  expenses  of  the  loans, 
the  cost  to  the  Tennessee  woman's  or- 
ganization of  raising  eight  million  dollars 
was  one  thousand  dollars,  or  one-eighti- 
eth of  one  per  cent.  But  there  again  the 
record  fails  to  tell  the  story  of  the  county 
chairman  who  went  afoot  through  her  ter- 
ritory because  it  was  seeding- time  and  the 
horses  all  in  use;  and  the  stories  of  her 
fellow  workers  who  made  sacrifices  not 
less  than  hers  in  divers  ways. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  war  there  had 
arisen  the  idea  that  the  American  woman 
was  becoming,  as  a  type,  a  pampered, 
parasitic,  impractical  excrescence  upon 
the  body  social  of  the  world.  Those  of 
us  who  remembered  our  hard-working, 
pioneering  grandmothers  and  our  hard- 
thinking,  clear-visioned  mothers,  those  of 
us  who  knew  not  merely  the  surface  of 
cities,  but  the  hearts  of  cities  and  Uttle 
towns  and  villages  and  crossroads  com- 
munities of  our  country,  could  not  regard 
the  idea  as  anything  but  the  trick  of  look- 
ing through  the  wrong  end  of  an  opera- 
glass.  Knowing  the  old  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can womanhood,  that  spirit  which  had 
braved  the  frontiers  and  peopled  the 
wildernesses  and  suffered  privation  and 
hardship  ungrudgingly  that  her  children 


might  attain  that  which  had  been  denied 
to  her,  we  believed  that  the  bugle-call 
would  awaken  that  spirit  from  whatever 
sleep  into  which  other  times  and  other 
customs  might  have  lulled  it.  The  work 
of  American  women  in  this  war  has  been 
the  justification  of  that  belief.  That  it 
has  been  most  widely  and  ably  expressed 
in  the  new  fi.eld  of  war  finance  has  been 
but  another  instance  of  the  pioneering 
quality.  What  its  ultimate  result  may 
be  in  the  history  of  woman  no  one  may 
say.  All  that  we,  who  watch  from  con- 
ning-towers,  know  is  that  the  women  of 
America  have  proven  themselves  worthy 
of  the  best  traditions  of  our  country.  It 
was  not  because  the  Liberty  Loans  were 
financial  problems  that  they  assumed 
duty  in  them,  not  because  it  was  an 
opening  in  new  work  that  women  stepped 
out  from  their  homes  into  the  ranks  of 
marching  womanhood.  It  was  because 
the  loans  pay  for  food  and  shelter  and 
maintenance  for  the  fighting  men  of  the 
nation,  because  they  care  for  the  wounded, 
because  they  provide,  as  far  as  money  and 
care  can  provide,  for  the  safety  of  the 
boys  of  army  and  navy,  because  they  are 
the  sinews  of  success  in  this  war,  that  the 
women  of  the  United  States  have  assumed 
the  obligation  of  doing  their  part  in  pro- 
moting them. 

The  progress  of  women  within  them 
has  been,  it  is  true,  the  most  revolution- 
ary advance  that  the  woman  movement 
has  seen.  Women  who  would  have  lived 
and  died  in  ignorance  of  their  power  have 
come  into  understanding  of  themselves 
and  their  possibilities;  and,  if  the  war 
continues  long,  this  army  of  a  half-million 
is  but  the  beginning  of  that  infinitely 
greater  army  of  women  who  will  plough 
and  sow  and  reap  in  fields  never  before 
opened  to  them.  But  it  is  not  merely  as 
women  that  they  are  entering  them. 
Never  was  it  truer  than  now  that  only 
''He  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall 
find  it."  It  is  because  the  women  of 
America  are  working  in  war  finance,  as 
they  are  in  all  patriotic  service,  not  as 
women  merely,  but  as  Americans,  that 
they  are  lighting  a  torch  that  will  beacon 
women  through  the  years  to  come,  what- 
ever these  may  bring. 
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By    Arthur    Hobson    Quinn 

Dean  of  the  College,  University  of  Pennsylvania 


T  is  the  time  for  the  college 
to  strike  back.  For  the 
past  few  years  the  public 
has  been  regaled  with  well- 
meaning  if  inconclusive 
criticisms  of  the  American 
college  by  those  who  have  taken  upon 
their  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  im- 
proving the  inefficient  condition  of  the 
higher  educational  institutions  in  this 
country.  These  criticisms  have  been  dis- 
tinguished, of  course,  by  the  freshness  of 
view  and  the  lack  of  prejudice  that  arise 
from  a  general  ignorance  of  the  conditions 
of  college  administration  and  instruction. 
Unhampered  by  the  experience  which 
comes  from  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
education,  which  sees  in  many  of  the  pan- 
aceas the  familiar  faces  of  old  and  dis- 
carded friends — and  enemies — of  educa- 
tional progress,  these  amiable  souls  have 
proposed  a  truly  remarkable  series  of  al- 
terations in  college  organization.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  present  writer  to 
discuss  these  projects.  They  would  be 
serious  matters  if  one  had  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  them.  Fortunately  those  hav- 
ing the  responsibility  of  conducting  col- 
leges have  more  important  work  to  do  and 
boards  of  trustees  are  generally  quite  will- 
ing to  let  them  do  it.  For  whatever 
things  trustees  have  been  accused  of  do- 
ing, paying  undue  attention  to  printed 
criticism  has  not  been  one  of  them. 

The  American  college  is  not  perfect,  for 
it  is  a  living  thing.  It  is  facing  now  a 
series  of  problems  that  are  taxing  the 
brains  and  the  hearts  of  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  our  colleges  meet  their 
great  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
with  courage  and  wisdom.  After  the  war 
is  over  there  will  be  the  problem  of  guid- 
ing the  thought  of  the  next  generation 
rightly,  especially  in  the  fields  of  eco- 
nomics, politics,  and  social  science.  In 
order  to  meet  this  task  the  college  must, 
above  everything  else,  have  public  con- 
fidence. 

Public  confidence,  like  kissing,  some- 


times goes  by  favor,  and  again,  like  kiss- 
ing, there  may  be  more  of  it  than  is  gener- 
ally suspected.  The  public  likes  the  col- 
lege and  is  even  parting,  with  some  reluc- 
tance, from  its  traditional  conception  of  a 
college  professor  as  a  being  with  long  hair 
and  shoe-string  necktie,  and  of  the  college 
as  a  place  to  which  a  student  retires  from 
the  world.  This  conception  died  finally, 
it  is  hoped,  when  at  the  same  time  a  col- 
lege teacher  became  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  became  a  college  teacher, 
and  the  vital  and  constant  connection  be- 
tween the  life  of  an  American  college  and 
the  life  of  the  working  world  became  ap- 
parent. The  man  in  the  street  or  the 
suburban  train  or  the  luncheon  club  or 
where  else  criticism  is  most  rampant  is 
now  usually  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
the  modern  college  may  be  as  efficiently 
managed  as  the  average  business.  What 
he  has  yet  to  see  is  that  it  is  conducted 
with  much  greater  efficiency,  in  both  the 
popular  and  the  true  meanings  of  that 
word. 

In  securing  efficiency  in  the  commercial 
sense,  the  college  labors  under  some  dis- 
advantages as  compared  with  business. 
It  is  producing  and  selling  something  in- 
tangible, known  as  "education,"  which  is 
hard  to  measure  and  whose  effects  are  not 
at  once  apparent.  Its  contracts  are  for 
long  terms,  and  if  it  makes  mistakes  in  the 
selection  of  its  teachers  they  are  not 
quickly  and  easily  remedied.  It  never 
has  enough  money  to  pay  its  Faculty  and 
its  administrative  employees  what  they 
are  worth.  And,  above  all,  it  can  never 
sacrifice  to  any  temporary  efficiency  or 
sense  of  economy  the  principle  of  fair 
dealing  with  any  one  outside  or  inside  of 
its  walls. 

One  might  take  refuge,  of  course,  be- 
hind the  first  of  these  difficulties  and  say 
that  owing  to  the  intangible  quality  of  its 
product  the  college  could  not  be  expected 
to  compare  in  efficiency  with  a  business 
house.     The  object  of  the  writer  being, 
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however,  not  to  take  refuge  anywhere 
but  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  he  is  will- 
ing to  pursue  the  comparison  between  the 
methods  of  conducting  affairs  of  the  col- 
lege and  of  business  in  terms  of  the  latter, 
and  to  show  that,  even  by  that  standard, 
the  college  is  more  efficient. 

The  writer  is  one  of  those  unfortunate 
persons  known  as  a  ^^Dean."  It  has 
been  his  lot  to  purchase  many  things  and 
to  deal  with  many  business  houses  and 
industrial  corporations,  and  he  is  sure 
that  if  he  ran  his  business  in  the  way  in 
which  some  of  these  are  conducted  he 
would  be  ashamed  of  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  the  average  business 
house  is  not  as  well  co-ordinated  as  the 
college.  Recently  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  pur- 
chase two  rugs,  for  a  college  office,  from  a 
large  department  store.  I  selected  the 
pattern  and  was  assured  that  the  house 
had  plenty  of  the  carpet  and  that  the 
rugs  would  be  delivered  in  two  weeks. 
As  other  rearrangements  were  dependent 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  rugs,  I  made  my 
plans  upon  the  basis  of  receiving  them  in 
Jour  weeks.  Inquiring  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  I  was  told  calmly  that  the  smaller 
rug  was  finished  but  that  they  did  not 
know  when  they  could  deliver  the  larger 
one  as  they  were  out  of  the  pattern. 
Further  inquiry  led  me  to  believe  that 
they  never  had  had  enough  of  the  pattern 
to  fill  the  order  or  that  they  had  deliber- 
ately broken  their  contract  with  me  and 
sold  it  to  some  one  else.  After  the  sug- 
gestion that  I  might  take  a  mixture  of 
rugs  had  been  promptly  declined  and  I 
had  refused  to  assume  the  responsibihty 
of  deciding  for  them  the  destination  of  the 
one  already  made,  I  journeyed  in  town 
to  select  a  new  pattern.  Arrived  at  the 
furniture  department,  I  was  waited  upon 
courteously  by  six  salesmen.  They  were 
well-dressed,  mature  men,  and  presumably 
were  paid  fair  salaries,  and  they  had  at 
least  to  seem  busy.  On  the  way  to  this 
department  I  had  rashly  ventured  to  stop 
at  the  notions  counter  to  make  a  pur- 
chase for  my  wife.  There  one  distraught 
young  woman  was  vainly  endeavoring  to 
wait  upon  seven  customers.  Three  weeks 
later  two  able-bodied  men  delivered  the 
smaller  rug.  Inquiry  being  made  as  to 
the  larger,  they  replied  that  that  was 
not  their  concern.     Later  in  the  day  two 


more  myrmidons  came  and  laid  the  rug. 
The  next  morning  two  more  delivered  the 
larger  one,  and  still  later  three  more  laid 
it  on  the  floor.  When  I  told  a  fellow 
sufferer  about  the  matter  he  said,  ''Wait; 
I  believe  I  can  tell  you  which  store  that 
was" — and  then  he  told  me  the  name  of 
its  chief  rival ! 

Now,  the  college  does  not  have  six  men 
doing  one  man's  work  in  mathematics  and 
one  man  doing  the  work  of  six  in  English. 
The  modern  university  may  have  Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  or  la^nguages  taught  in 
five  different  schools — let  us  say  the  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts,  the  scientific  school, 
the  school  of  education,  the  school  of  com- 
merce, and  the  graduate  school — but  each 
subject  is  in  the  hands  of  one  department 
of  English  or  one  department  of  mathe- 
matics, and  the  co-ordination  is  carried 
out,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  economy,  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  better  teaching,  to  the 
last  degree.  And  lest  this  integrity  of 
departmental  control  work  for  decentrali- 
zation, the  departments  are  co-ordinated 
in  their  turn  by  the  board  of  deans  of  the 
different  schools  or  by  some  correspond- 
ing body. 

In  the  second  place,  the  average  busi- 
ness is  not  as  flexible,  and  its  methods  of 
organization  do  not  develop  initiative  to 
the  same  degree  as  the  college.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  recent  collapse  of  the 
transportation  systems.  Much  of  the 
trouble  could  have  been  averted  by 
quicker  thinking  and  acting.  On  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  day  when  the  rail- 
roads passed  into  government  control  and 
zero  weather  at  the  same  time,  I  tried 
to  go  from  New  Haven  to  Philadelphia. 
The  New  Haven  station  has  long  been 
justly  famous  among  students  of  archae- 
ology-, but  I  doubt  if  there  were  ever  more 
people  who  wished  to  leave  it  than  were 
there  assembled  when  I  entered  it.  We 
were  assured  that  the  trains  had  entirely 
lost  their  identity  and  that  anything 
might  happen.  After  some  hours  had 
elapsed,  the  bright  idea  occurred  to  some 
one  that  inasmuch  as  trains  would  not 
come  from  the  east  to  New  Haven,  it 
might  be  possible  to  start  one  from  New 
Haven  that  would  run  west,  and  this  was 
done.  I  arrived  in  Philadelphia  about 
seven  o'clock  that  evening  and  waited 
two  hours  for  a  local  train  to  Cynwyd,  a 
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station  about  six  miles  out.  In  the  mean- 
time a  train  went  out  on  that  branch,  but 
it  did  not  stop  at  Cynwyd.  I  asked  the 
conductor  why,  in  that  emergency  and 
since  he  was  already  running  entirely  out- 
side of  his  schedule,  his  train  did  not 
make  all  stops,  thus  clearing  up  the  busi- 
ness. He  had  ''no  orders"  to  that  effect 
— of  course.  Two  days  later  that  same 
train  was  ordered  to  do  the  very  thing 
that  had  been  suggested.  Why  did  it 
take  two  days  ?  If  a  college  teacher  falls 
ill,  or  even  if  a  building  burns  down,  it 
does  not  take  two  days  to  rearrange  the 
schedule  of  work.  A  few  telephone  calls, 
a  meeting  perhaps  of  two  persons  who  are 
not  appalled  by  sudden  conditions,  and 
the  thing  is  done.  If  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment or  the  dean  is  not  available, 
some  one,  not  waiting  for  "orders,"  takes 
charge  of  the  situation.  Of  course,  one 
does  not  expect  the  conductor  of  a  rail- 
road train  to  alter  his  station  stops,  but 
any  one  familiar  with  the  organization  of 
a  railroad  knows  how  many  capable,  hon- 
est, and  hard-working  men  there  are  in 
positions  of  secondary  responsibility  who 
do  not  dare  to  act  on  their  own  initiative 
and  who  have  to  wait  for  "orders"  from 
men  who,  by  reason  of  the  system,  are 
remote  from  the  immediate  situation. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  unfortunately 
true  that,  in  many  cases,  business  is  not 
conducted  as  honestly  as  the  college.  I 
presume  that  most  readers  have  heard  of 
the  recent  exposure  of  certain  large  coal- 
dealers  who  discharged  their  drivers  and 
then  allowed  them  to  reappear  in  the  form 
of  independent  carters  who  preyed  upon 
the  necessities  of  the  poor  and  delivered 
their  percentage  of  profit  to  their  former 
employers.  Not  so  easy  to  detect,  how- 
ever, or  to  prevent  has  been  the  frequent 
breaking  of  contracts  on  the  flimsiest  pre- 
texts ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Eu- 
ropean war  brought  about  the  present  dis- 
turbed conditions.  It  has  not  been  long 
since  I  met  an  exhausted  representative 
whose  business  it  was  to  provide  his  cor- 
poration with  coal.  Harrowing  tales  he 
told  me  of  the  contracts  he  had  made  with 
'  apparently  honest  mining  producers  who, 
let  us  say,  agreed  to  furnish  him  with 
three  hundred  tons  a  day  at  a  certain 
price.  The  next  day  into  the  same  cor- 
poration's office  would  walk  the  buyer  for 


a  larger  business  who  would  offer  a  dollar 
more  a  ton  for  their  entire  output  and 
the  contract  made  with  my  friend  van- 
ished into  something — certainly  not  into 
smoke !  What  would  have  happened  if 
we  had  not  a  government  with  the  fore- 
sight to  fix  prices  is  among  the  many 
things  we  have  to  wonder  about. 

Sometimes  the  very  frankness  of  the 
gentlemen  who  break  their  contracts  is  it- 
self of  interest.  The  selling  agent  of  a 
firm  which  furnished  lighting  fixtures  to 
one  of  our  buildings  calmly  explained  his 
failure  to  have  the  work  done  in  time  for 
our  opening  by  his  having  sent  his  men  to 
work  on  a  contract  on  which  he  was  mak- 
ing a  greater  profit.  War  conditions,  he 
continued,  made  it  difficult  to  obtain  the 
right  kind  of  help. 

I  took  pleasure  in  informing  him  that 
it  was  hard,  for  the  same  reason,  for  a  col- 
lege to  secure  instructors  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, but  that  we  did  not  meet  our 
classes  on  the  opening  day  with  that  lame 
excuse.  We  took  trouble  and  secured 
them.  This  impressed  him  not  a  bit. 
The  idea  that  his  brand  of  illumination 
was  on  trial  in  one  building  and  that  his 
unfair  methods  would  prevent  him  from 
securing  contracts  in  perhaps  twenty  oth- 
ers seemed  not  to  occur  to  him  either. 

What  surprises  me  most  is  this  lack  of 
consideration  of  the  human  element.  It 
might  happen  to  any  purveyor  of  cement 
flooring,  I  suppose,  to  have  his  men  fill  the 
waste-pipes  in  the  cellar  of  our  college 
hall  with  a  mixture  that  effectually  pre- 
vented anything  flowing  through  them 
ever  afterward.  But  it  seems,  even  from 
the  point  of  view  of  mere  money,  a  foolish 
thing  to  refuse  to  make  the  damage  good 
after  his  bill  had  been  paid,  when  a  small 
expenditure  in  the  direction  of  honesty 
would  have  secured  him  other  contracts 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  univer- 
sity. Much  of  this  stupidity,  this  consid- 
eration of  only  the  job  in  hand,  with  no 
outlook  for  the  future,  comes  from  the  hit- 
or-miss  economics  of  our  average  business 
and  has,  of  course,  no  relation  to  the  per- 
sonal honesty  of  its  directors.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Taf t,  in  a  recent 
editorial,  only  ten  per  cent  of  the  business 
corporations  in  this  country  could  tell  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  the  cost  of 
their  own  product !     I  fancy  there  are 
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few  universities  or  colleges  to-day  that  are 
not  upon  an  accurate  budget  system  by 
means  of  which  every  dollar  of  funds  to 
be  expended  during  the  coming  year  is 
carefullv  laid  out.  Yet  even  here  flexi- 
bility  is  secured  by  discretionary  power 
being  vested  in  the  administrative  officer 
within,  of  course,  the  limit  of  his  budget. 

I  have  tried  to  make  a  few  comparisons 
between  business  and  the  college  on  the 
basis  of  the  efficiency  standard  of  the 
former.  It  is  my  belief  that  viewed  even 
by  this  standard  the  college  is  more  effi- 
cient. But  viewed  from  the  point  of  view 
of  leal  efficiency  there  is  no  comparison. 
For,  from  its  very  nature,  a  business, 
which  is  organized  for  profit,  cannot  be 
conducted  as  efficiently  as  an  institution 
in  which  all  idea  of  profit  has  been  dis- 
carded. 

And,  after  all,  what  is  true  efficiency? 
Efficiency  in  its  truest  sense  means  the 
performing  of  one's  task  so  as  to  produce 
the  best  of  which  one  is  capable  and  to 
leave  the  creating  force,  at  the  completion 
of  its  task,  better  able  to  produce  than 
before. 

The  producing  forces  in  the  college  are 
its  Faculty,  its  administrative  officers,  and 
its  trustees.  The  products  are  its  alumni, 
its  contribution  to  research,  and  its  in- 
fluence as  an  organized  body  upon  the 
public.  Those  who  have  had  opportuni- 
ties to  compare  our  student  body  and 
alumni  with  those  of  foreign  universities 
and  colleges  under  corresponding  condi- 
tions know  that  while  they  may  be  sur- 
passed in  certain  definite  branches  of 
knowledge  by  the  foreigners,  in  a  real 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  in  an 
ability  to  conduct  themselves  like  men 
and  women  in  relation  to  others,  the 
American  college  product  need  fear  no 
comparison.  We  have  heard  much  about 
the  inability  of  the  Rhodes  scholars  at 
Oxford  to  meet  the  peculiar  academic 
standards  for  which  they  had  not  pre- 
pared. But  w^hen  Mr.  Hoover  organized 
the  relief  commission  in  Belgium  he  built 
upon  the  Rhodes  scholars  the  most  effi- 
cient system  of  organization  conceived  in 
modern  times  and  dedicated  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  human  life.  The  Belgians 
were  amazed.  ^'How  does  it  happen," 
they  asked  in  wonder,  ^'that  these  boys 


have  this  tact,  this  instinct  for  organiza- 
tion, this  knowledge  of  human  nature? 
Our  young  men  can  die,  but  they  could 
not  have  done  this  ! " 

The  present  national  crisis  is  purging 
false  efficiency  out  of  our  national  life  and 
bringing  to  the  front  the  elements  of  our 
real  greatness.  In  our  laboratories  the 
best  minds  in  the  colleges  are  deep  in  vital 
problems  from  the  investigation  of  the 
basic  sources  of  the  food  that  will  keep  us 
alive  to  the  last  analysis  of  the  poisons 
that  our  enemy  hurls  against  us  in  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  our  death.  In 
the  campaign  that  will  keep  our  public 
opinion  true  on  a  steady  keel,  other  minds 
in  our  colleges  are  working  day  and  night. 
These  two  products  of  the  college  cannot 
even  be  touched  upon  here.  Nor  can  the 
story  of  how  our  alumni  and  student  body 
responded  when  our  flag  went  up  in  April, 
191 7,  even  begin  to  be  told  as  yet.  The 
service  flags  on  the  fraternity  houses, 
studded  with  stars,  the  empty  offices  of 
the  Faculty,  the  steady  tramp  as  the  uni- 
forms of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  go  by  the  window 
are  more  eloquent  than  figures. 

In  the  supreme  test  the  American  col- 
lege has  proven  for  all  time  its  efficiency 
as  the  producer  of  men.  We  who^knew 
her  w^ere  certain  of  her,  for  we  knew  that 
her  creating  forces  lived  in  that  spirit  of 
service  which  kept  her  ever  a  living  and  a 
growing  thing.  Forever  renewing  herself 
through  contact  with  youth,  the  Ameri- 
can college  takes  the  best  of  our  life  and  in 
times  of  peace  she  gives  that  best  back 
again  with  something  in  its  character  that 
is  not  measured  by  the  shifting  standards 
of  mere  utility  but  upon  which  this  re- 
public depends  as  the  most  solid  fact  in 
its  existence.  In  time  of  w^ar  she  has 
given  her  best  without  display,  in  the  con- 
fident knowledge  that  those  who  have 
known  the  most  of  life  can  teach  the  rest 
to  die. 

Through  the  difficult  days  to  come  she 
will  keep  that  living  force  alive;  her  de- 
pleted ranks  will  close  in;  the  old  man  will 
take  the  young  man's  place;  and  when  her 
sons  come  back  they  will  find  her  as  they 
left  her,  just  as  their  fathers  found  her  in 
1783  or  in  1865,  the  custodian  of  that 
practical  idealism  by  the  side  of  which 
our  material  progress  is  but  an  incident. 


FRANCE'S    NAVAL   AIR    SERVICE 

IN    THE   WAR 


BY    ROBERT    W.    NEESER 

Illustrations  from  official  photographs  furnished  by  the 
French  Ministry  of  Marine 


T  is  difficult  to  realize  that 
only  twelve  years  have 
elapsed  since  Santos  Du- 
mont  attempted  his  first 
flight  in  France,  and  less 
than  a  decade  since  Henry 
Farman  won  the  highly  coveted  Arch- 
deacon-Deutsch  prize  for  covering,  with- 
out alighting,  a  triangular  course  of  one 
thousand  yards.  At  that  time  not  even 
the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  flying 
could  have  foreseen  the  enormous  in- 
fluence which  the  new  sport  was  to  ex- 
ert on  future  warfare.  It  is  only  now, 
after  more  than  four  years  of  war  on 
both  land  and  sea,  that  we  have  been 
able  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the 
early  efforts  of  those  daring  inventors. 
Truly  the  present  war  has  been  one  of  dis- 
coveries. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  look  back- 
ward— in  this  instance  to  consider  the 
role  which  it  was  expected  that  aircraft 
would  play  in  naval  warfare.  In  August, 
19 14,  the  French  naval  authorities  had 
only  just  completed  the  tests  of  their  first 
experimental  hydroplanes,  small  aero- 
planes equipped  with  floats  in  the  place 
of  wheels,  so  that  they  could  rise  from 
and  alight  on  the  water.  This  was  a 
natural  development  of  the  land  type  of 
flying-machine,  but  the  trials  were  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  manufac- 
turers soon  discontinued  their  efforts  in 
this  direction  in  order  to  place  their  fac- 
tories at  the  disposal  of  the  army,  whose 
needs  in  the  critical  days  of  Mons  and 
Charleroi  were  far  more  pressing. 

The  history  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  French  naval  air  service  dur- 
ing the  first  three  years  of  the  war  was 
very  much  like  that  of  the  "naval  wing" 
of  the  British  Royal  Flying  Corps.  No 
very  great  progress  had  been  made  in  the 


development  of  seaplanes  before  the  war. 
Such  machines  as  were  used  were  merely 
specimen  models  from  the  most  successful 
French  factories,  and  there  had  been  no 
attempt  at  standardization,  for  flying  was 
believed  to  be  still  in  its  infancy,  with 
many  years  for  experiment  and  improve- 
ment, before  the  new  arm  would  be  called 
upon  to  play  its  part  under  actual  active 
service  conditions. 

In  August,  1 9 14,  the  French  navy  had 
only  two  aeronautic  stations  ready  for 
service.  Both  of  these  were  situated  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
where,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Anglo-French  entente,  the  greater  part  of 
the  French  naval  forces  were  concen- 
trated. The  official  communiques  for  a 
long  time  remained  silent  on  the  work 
done  by  the  naval  airmen  operating  in 
that  region,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  within  forty-eight  hours  after  Ger- 
many's declaration  of  war  every  machine 
attached  to  the  aviation  centres  of  Nice 
and  Bonifacio  took  the  air  and  made 
reconnaissance  flights  which  proved  of 
the  greatest  assistance  to  the  naval  forces 
covering  the  transportation  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Army  Corps  from  Algeria  to 
France.  It  is  evident  that  the  extensive 
use  of  aircraft  for  purposes  of  naval  re- 
connaissance had  not  been  seriously  con- 
templated before  the  war.  The  very  de- 
sign of  the  machines  owned  by  the  navy 
rendered  them  unsuited  for  distant  opera- 
tions at  sea.  But  the  necessities  of  the 
situation,  and  the  importance  of  obtain- 
ing reliable  information  regarding  the 
movements  of  the  German  cruisers 
Goehen  and  Breslau,  compelled  Admiral 
de  Lapeyrere  to  call  upon  the  naval  air- 
men to  co-operate  with  his  sea-scouts  in 
locating  the  elusive  enemy. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
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results  of  these  first  performances  under 
actual  war  conditions  were  far-reaching. 
Officers  at  the  Ministry  of  Marine  in  Paris, 
who  at  first  had  been  inclined  to  subordi- 
nate the  navy's  programme  to  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  army  air  service,  novv'  began 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  resuming 
the  development  of  the  navy's  new  arm. 
In  fact,  many  days  were  not  allowed  to 
elapse  before  orders  were  issued  reconsti- 
tuting the  various  administrative  services 
charged  with  the  duty  of  studying  the 
naval  requirements  of  the  situation,  of 
creating  the  material,  and  of  training  the 
personnel  needed  for  the  operations  on 
the  "  naval  front."  And  this  was  no  easy 
task,  for  the  development  of  a  satisfactory 
type  of  seaplane  had  to  be  accomplished 
under  the  stress  of  war.  The  early  land- 
going  aeroplanes  with  which  the  Mediter- 
ranean escadrilles  patrolled  the  seas  in 
the  first  week  of  the  war  had  to  be  re- 
placed by  seaplanes  of  various  sizes  and 
models,  and  many  months  necessarily 
elapsed  before  the  few  factories  working 
for  the  navy  were  able  to  perfect  a 
standardized  t3^pe  suited  to  all  conditions 
of  service. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  ''A.  M." — aviation  maritime — 
as  a  real  striking  force  was  progressing 
methodically.  Aviation  centres,  fully 
equipped  with  all  the  necessary  acces- 
sories, were  established  at  strategic  points 
as  fast  as  the  machines  and  pilots  could 
be  obtained.  In  each  zone  the  "A.  M." 
had  a  different  role  to  play.  At  Dunkirk, 
Boulogne,  and  Havre  the  naval  airmen 
were  occupied  particularly  w^ith  the  task 
of  raiding  the  German  submarine  bases 
on  the  Belgian  coast;  at  Port  Said  they 
acted  in  liaison  with  the  British  land- 
forces  charged  with  the  defense  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  while  in  Montenegro  they 
were  called  upon  to  maintain  an  active 
sea  patrol  in  connection  with  the  blockad- 
ing operations  of  the  French  cruisers  off 
the  Strait  of  Otranto.  In  May,  191 5,  the 
possibilities  of  the  air  service  had  been  so 
fully  developed  that  additional  centres 
were  organized  at  Venice,  Brindisi,  Sa- 
lonica,  Bizerte,  La  Pallice,  and  Toulon, 
and  since  then  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  line  the  seacoast  of  France  with  as 
many  other  stations  as  the  needs  of  the 
service  demanded.     No  job  was  too  im- 


portant and  none  too  insignificant  the 
moment  a  sufficient  number  of  seaplanes 
began  to  be  produced. 

The  unexpected  success  of  the  heavier- 
than-air  craft  and  the  importance  of  sup- 
plementing the  existing  air  patrols  in 
view  of  the  constantly  increasing  activi- 
ties of  the  German  submarines  embold- 
ened the  Ministry  of  Marine  to  depart 
from  its  pre-war  programme  in  other  re- 
spects. Early  in  1914  the  French  navy 
had  obtained  a  credit  of  thirty  million 
francs  for  the  establishment  of  a  number 
of  dirigible  centres,  but  on  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  the  project  was  suddenly 
abandoned  and  ^'  the  credit  was  returned 
to  Parliament."  It  was  not  until  April, 
191 5,  after  the  British  naval  air  service 
had  decided  to  operate  several  of  its  own 
airships  from  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  that 
the  value  of  these  larger  aircraft  was  fully 
realized  by  the  French  na\y.  Fortu- 
nately, at  that  moment,  the  Ministry  of 
War  was  able  to  spare  a  few  dirigibles, 
and  these  were  immediately  sent  to  Havre 
and  Bizerte,  where  important  centres  were 
in  process  of  development  for  the  more 
efficient  protection  of  the  frequent  mer- 
chant convoys  that  plied  in  those  w^aters. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Experiments  made  in 
England  with  captive  balloons  during  the 
summer  of  1916  decided  the  French  navy 
to  adopt  this  type  also  for  observation 
purposes,  and  not  many  months  passed 
before  a  number  of  "sausages"  were  to 
be  seen  floating  in  the  air  at  various  points 
along  the  coast-line. 

Incidentally,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  work  performed  by  the  various 
branches  of  the  naval  air  ser\dce  could 
never  have  been  attempted  without  the 
existing  methods  of  communication. 
Wireless  telegraphy  rendered  possible  an 
efficient  co-operation  between  the  air  pa- 
trols, sea  patrols,  and  shore  stations. 
But  there  have  been  moments  when  the 
wireless  could  not  be  used,  and  at  those 
times  the  aerial  observers  have  had  to  re- 
sort to  the  use  of  carrier-pigeons  and 
despatch-buoys  for  the  transmission  of 
their  messages. 

This  was  the  last  resort  left  to  Ensign 
Teste  after  he  had  been  left  for  dead  by 
both  friend  and  foe  amid  the  wTeckage  of 
his  sinking  seaplane.  His  machine  be- 
longed   to   an   escadrille   from   Dunkirk 
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which,  on  the  morning  of  May  26,  191 7, 
ventured  on  an  extensive  reconnaissance 
flight  over  the  EngUsh  Channel.  The 
French  airmen  had  been  in  the  air  about 
an  hour  when  they  sighted  the  periscope 
of  a  submarine  cruising  not  far  from  the 
Belgian  shore.     They  lost  no  time  in  at- 


the  German  monoplanes  that  was  circling 
quite  near,  but  before  he  could  pull  the 
trigger  he  was  wounded.  Still  he  deter- 
mined to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible. 
There  were  still  a  few  more  rounds  left 
in  the  cartridge-belt  of  the  gun,  and  these, 
with  a  supreme  effort,  he  managed  to  get 


Observation  balloon  and  its  tugboat  about  to  make  experiments  at  sea. 


tacking  it,  and  one  of  the  seaplanes  had 
already  managed  to  drop  its  depth  bombs 
over  the  spot  where  the  U-boat  was  no- 
ticed, when  three  German  scouting  planes 
out  of  Belgium  swooped  down  upon  them. 
Ensign  Teste  and  his  pilot.  Quartermaster 
Amiot,  were  soon  so  hard  pressed  that 
they  decided  to  alight  in  order  to  ''con- 
tinue the  action  on  the  surface."  But 
the  enemy's  fire  had  been  accurate  as  well 
as  rapid.  The  engine  of  the  French  sea- 
plane was  quickly  riddled  with  bullets, 
the  machine-gun  mount  disabled,  and 
the  pilot  twice  seriously  wounded.  En- 
sign Teste  picked  up  the  machine-gun  and 
tried  to  fire  it  from  his  shoulder  at  one  of 
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off  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy  before 
he  dropped  back  into  the  seaplane,  weak 
from  the  loss  of  blood. 

Certain  that  they  had  killed  both  of  the 
occupants  of  the  French  machine,  the 
German  aviators  flew  away  in  chase  of 
their  remaining  adversaries.  What  hap- 
pened to  Lieutenant  Teste  and  his  plucky 
pilot  during  the  next  few  hours  had  bet- 
ter be  told  in  the  French  officer's  own 
words: 

"The  hull  of  the  hydroplane  was  rid- 
dled with  bullet-holes,  the  motor  was  en- 
tirely useless,  and  one  of  the  gasoline- 
tanks  was  on  fire.  We  struggled  to  plug 
the  holes  through  which  the  sea  water 


Captive  balloon  ("sausage")  descending. 


was  pouring  in,  but  the  hydroplane  sud- 
denly started  to  heel  dangerously  and  we 
had  to  resort  to  bailing  with  a  small  can- 
vas bucket.  For  a  while  the  machine 
floated  on  an  even  keel,  but  the  next  time 
it  started  to  settle  by  the  stern.  At  nine 
o'clock  seven  Boche  aeroplanes  were  seen 
coming  from  the  east.  I  at  once  crawled 
in  between  the  gasoline-tanks  and  the 
bottom  of  the  body  of  the  seaplane,  which 
was  already  half  filled  with  water.  In 
this  manner  I  managed  to  escape  discov- 
ery when  one  of  the  Boche  machines 
alighted  on  the  water  alongside  of  our 
seaplane,  but  my  quartermaster,  who  was 
lying  wounded  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
was  made  prisoner.  Before  leaving  the 
enemy  fired  a  number  of  shots  at  the  sea- 
plane in  order  to  sink  it,  and  one  of  the 
bullets  pierced  the  reserve  gasoline-tank, 
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setting  it  on  fire.  Fortunately,  the  other 
tank  had  stopped  burning  some  time 
before." 

In  this  critical  situation  Ensign  Teste's 
nerve  never  once  failed  him,  although  in 
the  end  it  did  not  save  him  from  capture. 
Waiting  until  the  enemy's  aeroplanes  had 
flown  away,  he  slowly  dragged  himself 
from  his  place  of  concealment.  One  hope 
of  obtaining  aid  still  remained.  This  one 
he  now  decided  to  employ.  Tearing  a 
leaf  from  his  note-book  he  wrote  out  the 
following  words:  ''Amiot  and  others 
picked  up  by  Boches.  Concealed  myself 
under  gasoline-tank.  Wreckage  of  my 
seaplane  still  afloat,  though  leaking  dan- 
gerously. Keeping  up  courage.  Vive  la 
France!     (Signed)  Teste." 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  he  commended  this  message  to  the 
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care  of  his  last  carrier-pigeon.  Then  he 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  Slowly  he 
watched  the  sun  sink  in  the  sky  and  dis- 
appear below  the  horizon.  Slowly  he  felt 
the  seaplane  settle  lower  and  lower  in 
the  water,  until  it  was  supported  only 
by  the  spread  of  its  wings.  Hour  after 
hour  passed.  Still  no  help  came.  Final- 
ly, a  little  before  midnight,  the  sound 
of  approaching  vessels  became  audible. 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  came,  until  he 
could  make  out  the  dark  outlines  of  low- 
lying  torpedo  craft.  A  cry  of  hope  rose 
from  the  lips  of  the  shipwrecked  aviator. 
His  faithful  carrier-pigeon  had  delivered 
his  message.  But  his  joy  was  short-lived. 
Help  had  come,  but  his  rescuers  were 
Germans.     He  was  a  prisoner  after  all. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  French  na- 
val air  service  mostly  concerns  itself  with 


trying  to  discover  the  presence  of  enemy 
submarines  off  the  Allied  shores,  where  the 
trade  routes  converge,  and  then  to  attack 
them  if  possible,  or  at  least  compel  them 
to  submerge  into  the  maze  of  currents, 
rocks,  nets,  and  mine-fields  among  which 
they  must  grope  blindly.  The  mere  pres- 
ence of  an  Allied  seaplane  is  often  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  U-boats  to  dive,  and  in 
this  way  the  hostile  raiders  are  kept  con- 
tinually on  the  move  and  often  prevented 
from  carrying  out  their  own  fell  purposes. 
The  aerial  patrols  have  also  other  du- 
ties. Their  most  monotonous  service  is 
perhaps  that  of  accompanying  and  escort- 
ing the  numerous  merchant-ship  convoys 
that  almost  daily  ply  in  and  out  of  the 
Allied  bays  and  harbors.  Then  there  are 
frequent  bombing  raids  to  be  carried  out 
over  the  enemy's  submarine  bases  and 
aerodromes  in   Flanders.     Sometimes, 


Captive  balloon  held  by  its  windlass. 
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when  the  weather  conditions  are  favor- 
able, flights  are  made  over  the  transparent 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic 
seas,  to  make  sure'  that  the  enemy's  mine- 
laying  submarines  have  not  been  active. 
It  is  only  when  the  naval  airman 
catches  a  glimpse  of  a  submarine,  or  even 
only  that  of  a  periscope,  that  he  experi- 
ences a  thrill  which  dispels  the  monoto- 
nous drudgery  of  the  daily  routine.  But 
the  disappointments  are  apt  to  be  fre- 
quent, for  it  is  one  thing  to  sight  a  sub- 
marine and  quite  another  to  reach  a  posi- 
tion directly  overhead  before  her  crew 
have  noticed  the  warning  hum  of  the  sea- 
plane's motor  and  have  warily  concealed 
their  frail  craft  beneath  the  protecting 
ocean  waves.  A  seaplane  may  make 
daily  flights  over  the  Mediterranean,  in 
the  Adriatic,  across  the  Channel,  or  along 


the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  for  months 
and  months  at  a  time  without  ever  sight- 
ing a  single  periscope.  The  naval  avia- 
tors say  that  they  always  return  home 
with  the  expectation  of  getting  one  the 
next  time,  especially  after  they  hear  how 
some  other  pilot  has  managed  to  account 
for  a  U-boat,  but  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  seaplanes  and  dirigibles  oper- 
ating on  the  ''front  de  mer,"  as  the 
French  have  familiarly  termed  it,  the 
number  of  opportunities  for  attacking 
submarines  are  extremely  few.  In  No- 
vember, 191 7,  there  were  thirteen  en- 
counters between  aircraft  and  undersea 
boats  reported,  but  in  the  month  follow- 
ing there  were  only  seven,  and  in  January, 
1918,  the  total  had  dropped  to  five. 

Much  has  been  heard  of  the  explosive 
depth  bombs  used  by  the  Allied  airmen 


Seaplane  ready  for  a  flight. 


Seaplane  being  hoisted  on  board  the  ''mother  ship." 


against  the  German  submarines.  This  is 
practically  the  only  weapon  with  which 
the  seaplanes  are  supplied  during  their 
flights  over  the  various  "submarine 
zones."  It  is  the  most  effective  method 
of  attack  against  the  U-boats  yet  devised. 
Even  the  Germans  have  admitted  this  and 
have  protested  against  the  ''pernicious 
methods  employed  against  the  U-boats 
by  the  Allies."  But  even  when  the  depth 
bombs  are  dropped  squarely  on  their  tar- 
gets, their  explosion  leaves  no  traces  be- 
yond a  spreading  smear  of  oil  and  a  little 
wreckage  on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  so 
that  one  seldom  knows  for  certain  just 
what  actually  did  happen  under  the  water 
when  the  crashing  detonation  took  place. 
Some  day  the  world  may  learn  just  how 
many  submarines  were  lost  by  the  enemy 
in  his  great  undersea  offensives,  but  the 


circumstances  under  which  many  of  them 
met  their  fate  and  where  will  forever  re- 
main shrouded  in  mystery.  "Le  fond  de 
la  mer  seul  connaitra  leur  sort  tragique  !" 
Even  the  large,  conspicuous  dirigibles 
sometimes  manage  to  drop  their  wicked 
bombs  uncomfortably  close  to  the  ene- 
my's raiders.  One  of  them,  the  large  air- 
cruiser  Lorraine,  belonging  to  the  avia- 
tion centre  at  Bizerte,  while  returning 
from  convoy  duty,  sighted  a  hostile  sub- 
marine not  far  from  the  Tunisian  coast. 
"It  was  then  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  we  were  flying  east,  at  a  height  of 
about  four  hundred  yards.  Between  the 
Lorraine  and  the  shore  lay  a  large,  whitish 
mist-cloud,  which  spread  over  the  sea  for 
a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  Just  as 
the  dirigible  was  about  to  enter  the  cloud 
one  of  the  lookouts  noticed  a  suspicious- 
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looking  shadow  in  the  water  below.  It 
seemed  to  be  cigar-shaped  and  about 
a  hundred  yards  long,  while  behind  it 
trailed  a  curious  whitish  streak,  which 
might  very  well  be  the  commotion  caused 
by  the  wake  of  a  submarine  under  way. 
The  dirigible  at  once  turned  toward  the 
submarine,  for  there  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  it  really  was  one,  and  prepared 


could  reach  his  objective  we  managed  to 
reach  a  position  almost  directly  over  him, 
but  we  were  still  flying  so  high,  in  order 
to  conceal  ourselves  as  much  as  possible, 
that  the  submarine  appeared  no  larger 
than  a  black  speck  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  We  dropped  several  of  our  bombs 
and  observed  their  explosions.  Then  we 
sent  out  a  radio  call  to  inform  the  shore 


Seaplane  running  on  water  preparatory  to  rising  in  air 


to  engage  it.  But  by  this  time  the  enemy 
had  reached  the  covering  protection  of 
the  fog,  and  we  knew  that  if  ever  we 
sighted  him  again  it  would  be  only  by  the 
merest  chance.  As  we  reached  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  cloud  we  fortunately 
sighted  him  again  about  a  mile  to  the 
northward.  The  submarine  was  partly 
submerged,  but  moving  through  the  water 
fast.  We  altered  our  course  toward  our 
prey,  but  this  time  he  again  anticipated 
our  manoeuvre  and  changed  his,  with  the 
obvious  intention  of  once  more  gaining 
the  shelter  of  the  fog-bank.     Before  he 


stations  of  the  locality  in  which  we  had 
carried  out  our  attack.  Returning  over 
the  spot  where  the  submarine  was 'last 
seen  to  dive  we  released  a  few  more  depth 
charges,  but  saw  nothing  more  of  our 
enemy." 

But  of  all  the  tales  of  duels  between 
aircraft  and  undersea  craft,  the  following 
deserves  special  mention  as  the  only  in- 
stance; perhaps,  where  the  naval  air- 
man's feat  was  formally  confirmed  in  the 
terse  language  of  an  official  communi- 
que: 

While  on  patrol  in  the  EngHsh  Channel 
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two  French  seaplanes  in  command  of  En- 
sign Merveilleux  du  Vignaux  sighted  a 
submarine  cruising  on  the  surface  about 
eight  miles  away.  Reahzing  that  if  he 
headed  directly  for  the  German  vessel  the 
latter  would  become  aware  of  his  ap- 
proach long  before  he  could  reach  a  posi- 
tion favorable  for  attacking  it,  Ensign  du 
Vignaux  by  a  quick  turn  changed  the  di- 


by  the  noise  of  the  seaplanes'  motors,  be- 
gan to  make  preparations  for  submerging, 
but  judging  from  the  deliberate  manner  in 
which  the  sailors  went  about  their  work 
it  was  evident  that  they  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  distinguish  their  approaching  foes 
in  the  sun's  rays.  A  few  seconds  more 
and  the  leading  seaplane  was  directly 
overhead.     The  conning-tower  was  still 


Launching  a  seaplane. 


rection  of  his  flight  in  order  to  lull  the 
crew  of  the  submarine  into  a  false  sense  of 
security.  For  almost  ten  minutes  did  he 
maintain  this  course,  until,  reaching  a 
position  directly  in  a  line  between  the  sun 
and  the  raider,  he  again  headed  straight 
for  his  enemy.  With  the  rays  of  the  sun 
shining  directly  behind  his  back,  he  felt 
that  he  ran  little  risk  of  being  seen  by  the 
Germans,  while  he  himself  enjoyed  a  per- 
fect view  of  the  undersea  boat's  move- 
ments. 

When  the  French  machines  were  still 
some  distance  off  the  Germans,  warned 


awash  when  Ensign  du  Vignaux  released 
his  depth  bombs.  He  was  flying  so  low 
at  the  time  that  there  was  little  chance  of 
missing  the  target.  The  charges  plainly 
straddled  the  fleeing  \J-boat. 

"Then  began  the  agony  of  the  subma- 
rine," modestly  reported  the  young  avi- 
ator. '^  It  was  some  time  before  any  part 
of  the  hull  reappeared  above  the  surface, 
but  when  the  forward  end  of  the  vessel 
finally  did  come  into  view  I  experienced  a 
thrill  of  victory  such  as  I  had  never  an- 
ticipated even  in  my  wildest  dreams. 
Slowly  the  bow  of  the  U-boat  rose  above 
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the  waves.  Judging  from  the  extreme 
angle  of  inchnation  of  the  hull,  over 
forty-five  degrees,  the  raider  must  have 
been  seriously  injured  by  the  double 
bomb  explosion.  After  a  few  seconds  the 
submarine  sank  again,  only  to  reappear  a 
second  time,  a  third  time,  a  fourth  time, 
and  a  fifth  time.  Each  time  the  prow  of 
the  corsair  dressed  itself  more  and  more 
perpendicularly  in  the  air,  until  after  the 
fifth  and  last  time  the  red-painted  under- 


body  could  be  seen  above  the  waves. 
This  was  the  German  craft's  last  and  su- 
preme effort.  Not  a  man  of  her  crew 
ever  had  a  chance  to  escape  as  long  as  the 
top  of  the  conning-tower  remained  sub- 
merged. The  Boches  were  trapped  like 
rats  within  the  steel  shell  of  their  vessel, 
but  the  terror  and  despair  of  those  human 
beings  within  was  most  dramatically  pic- 
tured by  the  dying  agonies  of  that  fiendish 
monster." 


WHAT    SHALL    I    BRINCx    YOU? 

By   Eliza  Morgan  Swift 
"What  shall  I  bring  you  when  I  come  again?" 

Bring  me,  dear  love,  those  things  you  take  away: 
_  The  peace  of  happy  hours, 
Light  of  a  summer's  day, 
Sweetness  of  flowers. 
For  when  you're  gone  the  world  is  drear  and  gray. 

Bring  me  that  look  which  ever  makes  your  eyes 

A  rare  and  wondrous  part 

Of  heaven's  mysteries. 

And  raises  up  my  heart 

To  meet,  once  more,  the  challenge  from  the  skies. 

Bring  me  your  thoughts,  whose  beauty  heals  my  pain; 

Your  voice,  whose  every  tone 

Sings  in  my  weary  brain. 

Ah,  leave  me  not  alone ! 

But  bring  yourself,  unchanged,  to  me  again. 


"I  never  talk  to  strange  men." — Page  311. 

THE    ADVENTURES    OF   A    PERFECTLY 

NICE    GIRL 

By  Alice  Mary   Kimball 

Illustrations   by  Walter  Tittle 


SUPPOSE  I  feel  toward 
adventure  as  Miss  Calista 
Macomber  feels  about 
prayer-meeting.  It's  some- 
thing which,  for  the  good 
of  my  soul,  I  don't  dare  to 
miss.  Every  experience  I  ever  had  which 
smacked  of  the  unusual  has  stirred  up 
my  brain  cells,  stimulated  my  spirits, 
and  sent  vivid  trains  of  thought  coursing 
through  my  mind.  The  price  never  has 
been  too  great  to  pay  for  the  delights  of 
scooping  down  into  the  kaleidoscopic 
stream  of  life  and  bringing  up  an  adven- 
ture—  a  perfectly  proper  adventure — 
thrilling  w4th  smiles  or  tears  or  ideas. 

I  treasure  my  adventures  as  a  miser 
his  glittering  hoard.  I  love  them.  They 
are  romance — my  own  romance — the 
romance  I  have  discovered  and  lived. 
No  second-hand,  book-garnered  romance 
would  serve  as  they.  Through  them  I 
am  part  of  the  amazing,  many-colored 
pantomime  of  life — a  player  in  the  game. 
Through  them  I  live — I  live ! 


If  the  Miss  Macomber  I  know  were  the 
only  woman  of  her  kind,  it  wouldn't  be 
necessary  to  hold  her  up  as  a  horrible  ex- 
ample. But  there  are  thousands  of  her — 
perhaps  millions.  Count  up  the  ones  you 
know — the  starved,  repressed,  incomplete 
women  who  stand  on  the  edge  of  life, 
peeping  in.  Why,  Miss  Macomber  lives 
in  every  country  neighborhood,  every 
small  town,  every  big  city.  She  is  the 
woman  who  never  had  confidence  in  her 
own  impulses  or  instincts  or  ideas. 

Miss  Calista  Macomber  never  had  a 
love-affair.  I  don't  believe  a  man  ever 
sent  her  a  box  of  flowers,  or  wrote  her  a 
formal  letter  with  a  whiff  of  romance  be- 
tween the  lines,  or  asked  her  to  look  at 
the  reflection  of  the  sunset  in  the  lake. 

That  wouldn't  be  so  bad,  of  course,  if 
anything  ever  had  happened  to  her — any- 
thing to  set  her  eyes  sparkling,  her  feet 
dancing,  her  pulses  aflame,  to  make  her 
plumb  daffy  with  enthusiasm,  to  give  her 
an  insight  into  the  delicious  unexpected- 
ness of  things. 
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No,  Miss  Macomber  never  had  even 
one  adventure.  No  splashes  of  color  glow 
against  the  drab  succession  of  her  days — 
days  which  stretch  away  through  hum- 
drum, eventless  months  and  years  to  a 
respectable  family  lot  in  the  cemetery. 
To  her  associates  she  is  a  piece  of  office 
furniture.  If  she  were  what  is  conven- 
tionally known  as  a  '^bad  woman"  in- 
stead of  the  scrupulously  good  one  she  is, 
she  could  hardly  be  more  isolated  from 
real  comradeship,  from  interesting  hap- 
penings, from  lije. 

And  it  isn't  that  she's  old,  or  ugly,  or 
dull.  She's  neither.  She's  full  of  bottled- 
up  romance.  I  wish  I  might  tell  you  of  a 
secret  cedar-box  she  opened  for  me  one 
day  in  her  prim  little  room — but  perhaps 
you  already  know  I  For  the  Miss  Ma- 
combers  write  letters — love-letters — to 
the  imaginary  lovers  their  dreams  have 
given  them  in  place  of  real  ones.  Then 
you  would  understand  that  a  woman, 
with  all  a  woman's  capacity  for  gentle- 
ness and  love,  is  being  starved  and  stifled 
in  Miss  Macomber. 

I  wish  you  could  see  Miss  Macomber 's 
hat.  It's  the  most  resigned  hat  I  ever 
saw — a  resigned  shade  of  gray,  with  a  re- 
signed gray  plume  which  never  will  stand 
up  as  though  it  were  glad  to  be  there,  but 
droops  in  a  scared,  spiritless  fashion  like 
the  tail  of  a  frightened  puppy.  Every 
time  I  see  that  hat  it  impresses  me,  not 
•as  a  hat  at  all,  but  as  a  symbol  of  the 
thing  which  has  cheated  Miss  Macom- 
ber, side-tracked  her,  left  her  wistful- 
eyed  in  her  chilly  corner  while  the  w^arm, 
smiling,  lovely  things  of  life  go  dancing 

by- 

No  woman  has  any  business  with  such 
a  hat — or  with  the  state  of  mind  it  in- 
dicates. She  ought  to  dump  it  in  the 
nearest  refuse  can  and  get  another — a 
rakish,  saucy,  audacious  hat  with  a  fetch- 
ing turn-up  in  front  and  a  jaunty  dent 
or  two  in  the  crown.  Then — intellec- 
tually, spiritually,  and  otherwise — live  up 
to  the  hat. 

But  that,  I  know,  would  be  impossible. 
She  has  repressed  and  inhibited  too  long. 
She  has  promptly  rooted  out  every  im- 
pulse in  her  heart  and  brain  w^hich  clashed 
with  the  dicta  of  Saint  Paul  or  Mrs. 
Grundy.  She  has  let  trivial  conventional- 
ities stand  like  an  impregnable  wall  before 


people  she  would  like  to  meet,  experiences 
she  has  needed  to  feed  her  mind  and  spirit. 
She  has  obeyed  everything — family,  cus- 
tom, precedent,  the  neighbors — every- 
thing except  the  divine,  imperative  com- 
mandments of  her  own  soul. 

When  I  told  her  about  my  first  adven- 
ture— but  let  me  tell  it  to  you,  first.  It 
was  making  my  getaway  from  a  little  vil- 
lage in  Vermont — a  mean  little  town, 
which,  I  think,  must  have  been  the  abode 
of  reincarnated  Tomlinsons  who  weren't 
good  enough  for  heaven  or  bad  enough  for 
hell.  It  was  fear  of  becoming  a  Miss 
Macomber  which  did  it — literally  cat- 
apulted me  into  a  life  which  has  been  as 
bracing  as  a  cold  plunge  in  a  foaming 
stream,  as  stimulating  as  champagne, 
and  blessedly,  joyously  free !  I  want  to 
tell  it  for  the  benefit  of  other  girls  who 
stand  hesitant  before  the  door  of  tradi- 
tion, fearing  to  go  adventuring  with  a 
singing  heart  over  the  hills  so  alluring  in 
the  blue  distance. 

I  was  eighteen,  and  I  was  teaching  in 
the  sixth  grade  of  the  village  school.  My 
father  was  a  country  lawyer,  fairly  well- 
to-do,  and  a  little  proud  that  his  girls 
''didn't  have  to  work."  I  might  have 
been  a  ''home  girl"  now,  teaching  for 
pin-money  and  leading  the  thin,  circum- 
scribed life  of  a  New  England  schoolmis- 
tress, had  I  not  gone  to  that  State  teach- 
ers' convention  in  Burhngton. 

The  first  day  the  teachers  assembled  I 
looked  them  over.  And  suddenly  I  was 
afraid. 

There  were  three  thousand  of  them, 
and  about  sixty  per  cent  were  Miss  Ma- 
combers.  Circumstances  had  tired  them 
out,  worked  them  over,  run  them  in  a 
mould.  They  had  a  defeated  air.  They 
wore  prosaic  hats,  prosaic  gowns.  They 
had  no  zest,  no  sparkle,  no  playfulness, 
no  spontaneity.  They  attended  the  ses- 
sions conscientiously  and  solemnly.  Their 
minds  were  as  rigid  as  their  manners.  I 
couldn't  imagine  one  of  them  picking  up 
life  as  something  to  be  lov^d,  laughed 
over,  and  rapturously  caressed. 

I  didn't  reason  out  my  repulsion.  I 
was  only  eighteen.  But  I  felt  a  hot  im- 
pulse to  get  away  burning  in  me  like  a 
raging  prairie  fire.  It  filled  me  with 
nausea  and  terror — the  fear  of  growing 
into  one  of  those  drab  women.     As  I 
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looked  at  them,  sitting  joylessly  in  severe 
rows,  I  choked,  panic-stricken: 

^'Vm.  going  to  get  married  I" 

Then  I  marshalled  before  my  imagina- 
tion all  the  men  I  knew — Alvin  Rush,  the 
cherubic  principal  of  the  high  school; 
Reverend  Perry  Snyder,  the  new  minister 
whom  I  had  heard  prattling  harmlessly 
to  his  flock  the  Sunday  before;  and,  per- 
haps, half  a  dozen  others.  Well-inten- 
tioned souls,  every  one.  But  unadven- 
turous.  As  unadventurous  as  cauliflowers 
or  gooseberry  bushes. 

No,  not  one  of  them  would  do.  Not 
even  if  one  wanted  me,  which  was  highly 
improbable.  In  our  town — as  in  most 
Eastern  country  villages — the  women  out- 
numbered the  men  four  to  one.  Am- 
bitious young  chaps  went  away  to  college, 
to  the  cities,  "Out  West,"  while  the  girls 
stayed  at  home  out  of  duty  to  their  fam- 
ilies or  fear  of  attempting  the  unknown, 
and  took  it  out  in  romantic  dreams. 

The  thought  of  marriage  led  me  to  the 
study  of  the  married  women  I  knew,  and 
I  began  to  find  among  them  the  Calista 
Macombers — bent-shouldered,  starved, 
repressed,  joyless,  drudgery-crushed  car- 
icatures of  human  beings.  I  wondered 
fearfully  if  life,  which  had  seemed  so 
sparkling,  so  gamesome  and  beautiful, 
really  was  a  trap  in  which  I  might  awake 
some  day  bound  hand  and  foot — a  shriv- 
elled-up,  dull-eyed,  ironed-out  drab  wom- 
an. 

It  should  not  be  I  I  would  not  let  it 
be  I  Beyond  the  Green  Mountains  which 
enclosed  my  little  town  things  must  be 
different.  Why  else  did  the  young  men 
go  away?  If  they  could  seek  wider  op- 
portunities, I  could.  If  they  could  make 
their  way  alone,  I  could.    And  I  would ! 

'Tt's  turrible  dangerous  out  West," 
counselled  Clarence  Collins,  one  of  my 
admirers  who  used  to  trail  his  pale-blue 
personality  through  my  Sunday  after- 
noons. 

"  Where  is  your  duty  to  your  parents  ?  " 
asked  the  pallid  pastor  who  tried  to 
preach  away  in  maxims  my  flaming  pas- 
sion to  escape. 

How  I  resented  their  stupid  cowardice  ! 
How  I  hated  the  unadventurous,  forever- 
in-a-rut,  cut-and-dried  spirit  with  which 
the  whole  town  was  sicklied  over. 

It  was   when   my   mother   cried   and 


begged  me  to  stay  that  I  knew  the  im- 
pulse to  go  came  from  something  stronger 
than  my  own  will.  It  is  dreadful  to 
awaken  in  the  night  and  hear  your  mother 
cry.  .  .  .  She  made  me  feel  that  I  ought 
to  stay.  She  even  made  me  want  to  make 
myself  stay. 

I  loved  my  mother  the  best  of  any  one 
on  earth,  and  I  do  now.  But  it  didn't 
seem  a  real  expression  of  devotion — to 
stay  at  home  and  become  a  Calista  Ma- 
comber. 

So,  one  day,  surrounded  by  a  weeping 
family,  I  went  to  the  station  and  took 
the  train  for  the  "West."  The  money 
for  my  ticket  I  had  saved  from  my  teach- 
er's salary. 

"It  seems  as  though  we  are  burying 
you,"  my  mother  sobbed  as  the  train 
whistled  in.  "]\Iy  dream  last  night — 
that  you  changed  your  mind  just  as  they 
were  putting  your  trunk  on  the  train. 
Oh,  can't  you  do  it — for  your  mother?" 

I  thought  of  her  life  of  bleak  self-sacri- 
fice from  the  time  she  had  faced  death 
that  I  might  be  born,  through  the  hard, 
up-hill  years  of  my  upbringing  and  edu- 
cation. She  had  given  me  without  stint 
of  her  youth.  The  picture  of  her  sitting 
up  all  night  sewing  on  a  gauzy  party 
dress  for  me  to  take  away  to  school 
flashed  through  my  brain.  My  eyes  were 
streaming. 

I  suppose  if  this  were  a  story  in  a  moral 
magazine  for  young  people  I'd  have  re- 
mained at  home  ever  after,  practising 
that  self-sacrifice  which,  says  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  enables  us  to  sacrifice 
others  without  blushing.  It  isn't.  It's 
the  truth.  When  I  felt  my  mother's  tears 
on  my  face  I  wished  I  could  go  back  with 
her.  But  I  couldn't.  The  conductor 
called  "All  aboard,"  and  I  climbed  on  the 
train. 

I  was  a  straw  on  the  stream  of  a  big 
racial  instinct  which  is  drawing  women 
in  millions  from  every  nation  of  the  earth 
away  from  the  meek,  anaemic,  mirthless, 
smothered  life  of  the  Calista  Macombers. 

After  I  had  finished  telling  Miss  Ma- 
comber  of  my  escape,  she  said,  with  a 
little  shiver: 

"Well,  I  know  just  how  your  people 
felt  I  You — an  unprotected,  inexperi- 
enced girl !    It  was  dangerous." 

I  suppose  so.    Nothing  is  really  safe — 
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not  even  eating  or  walking  down- town. 
But  the  most  perilous  thing  a  girl  can  do 
is  to  put  a  damper  on  her  pioneering  in- 
stincts. Cowardice  never  comes  at  bar- 
gain prices.  I  never  dare  to  be  afraid 
of  anything  except  the  traditions,  prec- 
edents, and  prohibitions  which  would 
keep  me  from  loving  life  enough  to  learn 
it  by  the  laboratory  method.  Dangerous  ? 
Perhaps.  One  of  my  employers,  for  in- 
stance. But  I  didn't  find  it  necessary  to 
call  the  police  or  say,  ''How  dare  you !" 
or  even  register  outraged  virtue. 

And  if  sometimes  an  adventure  turns 
out  poorly,  don't  worry.  Regrets  are 
dead  baggage.  Adventures  will  be  fail- 
ures sometimes.  Life  is  a  hundred  per 
cent  successful  only  in  spots.  You  may 
meet  people  who  assume  as  a  temporary 
hypothesis  that  you  are  a  more  or  less 
improper  adventuress.  It's  fun  to  make 
them  change  their  minds.  - 

When  you  meet — as  you  doubtless  will 
— the  genus  masher,  don't  do  the  conven- 
tional thing. 

Ask  him,  instead,  in  a  cool,  precise  way, 
if  he  agrees  with  the  fundamental  idea 
of  Bergson's  "Creative  Evolution."  In- 
quire if  he  has  firmly  grounded  himself 
in  the  principles  underlying  the  material- 
istic conception  of  the  evolution  of  so- 
ciety. Elevate  your  eyebrows  in  polite 
but  chilly  surprise  if  he  has  not,  and  in 
an  apparent  search  for  a  congenial  topic 
seize  on  Herbert  Spencer.  In  this  con- 
nection— be  sure  not  to  forget  this — quote 
Spencer's  definition  of  evolution.  I  don't 
remember  it,  but  you  easily  can  look  it 
up.  It's  full  of  jaw-splitting  words  that 
march  along  like  a  suffragette  procession. 

Oh,  there  are  few  things,  I  assure  you, 
so  rapturously  funny  as  a  masher  artisti- 
cally treated. 

No,  the  world  is  not  dangerous  for  the 
girl  who  carries  with  her  an  innocent 
mind,  a  merry  spirit,  and  a  seasoning 
pinch  of  common  sense.  To  Miss  Ma- 
comber  and  all  the  Miss  Macombers  I 
give  my  testimony  that  life  isn't  so  dan- 
gerous as  it  looks  for  the  perfectly  proper 
adventuress. 

Miss  Macomber  shuddered  when  I  told 
her  of  my  adventure  with  a  burglar — 
just  as  I  shudder  to  think  what  I'd  have 
missed  if  I'd  run  away  from  it. 

The   burglar   escorted   me   home   one 


night  after  everybody  had  gone  to  bed  in 
the  part  of  the  city  where  I  live,  and  he 
stood  on  the  door-step  until  twelve  ex- 
plaining why  he  thought  it  more  moral 
to  be  a  burglar  than  sl,  respectable  busi- 
ness man.  Wasn't  that  a  delightful  ad- 
venture for  a  perfectly  proper  girl? 

I  was  working  late  in  the  ofiice  that 
night.  There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 
I  opened  it  spitefully.  And  in  came  the 
burglar. 

I  didn't  know  he  was  a  burglar.  He 
had  the  face  of  a  thinker — high  forehead, 
good  chin,  and  rimless  eye-glasses  which 
gave  an  intellectual  cast  to  his  coun- 
tenance and  dissembled  any  burglarious 
or  felonious  expression  it  might  have  had. 

He  strolled  over  to  a  telephone  desk 
and  very  leisurely  perched  thereon.  It 
seemed  a  little  imprudent  to  work  on, 
disregardful  of  such  an  interesting  stran- 
ger.   I  might  be  missing  something. 

So  I  made  a  remark  about  the  weather; 
he  said  something  about  books,  and  we 
were  off.  I  was  sure  he  was  of  the  elect. 
For  he  told  me  I  reminded  him  of  Sappho 
and  quoted  a  poem  alleged  to  have  been 
written  by  that  distinguished  lady.  He 
talked  inteUigently  of  Rousseau's  ''Con- 
fessions," Benvenuto  Cellini's  autobiog- 
raphy, and  London's  "John  Barley- 
corn." He  discussed  Buddhism,  spec- 
ulated on  reincarnation,  and  said  he 
thought  Nirvana  would  be  a  beastly  bore. 
Then  he  began  reciting  Omar,  stanza 
after  stanza,  with  a  free,  lilting,  fascinat- 
ing joyousness. 

"You're  the  only  person  I've  seen  in  a 
year,"  he  said  finally,  "that  I  could  talk 
frankly  with  about  things  that  interest 
me.  In  my  business  I  meet  very  few 
educated  people." 

"And  what  is  your  business ? "  I  tried 
not  to  appear  so  interested  as  I  was. 

"Most  everything,"  he  said.  "I  just 
knock  around.  The  last  five  years  I've 
tried  a  lot  of  different  things.  I — I  sup- 
pose I  might  as  well  tell  you — I  live  most- 
ly on  what  I  can  steal." 

My  heart  flopped  over.  All  my  life  I'd 
wanted  to  meet  a  philosophic  criminal. 
Many,  many  times  I'd  trudged  down  to 
the  jail  to  probe  the  soul  of  prisoners  who 
had  been  accused  of  some  unusual  crime. 
And  always,  always  I  found  them  hope- 
less bromides ;  commonplaces.    I  had  vis- 
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ited  prisons  and  inveigled  the  wardens 
into  letting  me  meet  their  intellectual 
convicts.  It  was  disappointing.  And 
still  I  clung  to  the  hope  that  some  time  I 
would  meet  him — the  philosophic  crim- 
inal. 

Often  I  had  rehearsed  the  conversation 
we  should  have  when  I'd  offer  to  show  him 
all  my  treasures  if  he  would  sit  down  and 
talk  to  me  a  few  minutes  as  man  to  man. 
I  had  a  conceited  notion  I  could  show  him 
the  futility  of  his  w^ay,  and  that  the  next 
morning  he  would  go  forth  penitently 
distributing  from  house  to  house  his  ill- 
gotten  plunder  and  vowing  thereafter  to 
be  a  writer  or  something  else  semirespect- 
•able. 

It  was  good  fun  to  try  to  reform  that 
burglar.  He  was  the  kind  you  read  about 
in  books — the  kind  William  J.  Burns  says 
doesn't  exist. 

He  told  me  he  w^as  a  superior  person  to 
the  whole  army  of  routineers  who  take 
orders  from  a  boss,  and  he  made  me  be- 
lieve it.  And  he  went  on  to  prove  that 
one  burglar,  no  matter  how  successful, 
couldn't  possibly  be  so  great  an  enemy 
to  society  as  one  unscrupulous,  antiso- 
cial financial  magnate.  He  made  me  be- 
lieve that,  too.  I  still  believe  it,  if  you 
care  to  know. 

I  tried  to  change  his  philosophy, 
though.  Given  a  decent  philosophy  he 
wouldn't  have  been  a  burglar.  But  he 
quoted  Omar  again,  rolling  on  his  tongue 
with  great  satisfaction:  ''We  come  like 
water  and  like  wind  we  go."  He  had  as 
much  faith  in  Omar  as  the  old  New  Eng- 
land deacons  in  my  home  town  have  in 
the  colloquy  between  Eve  and  the  ser- 
pent as  reported  in  Genesis. 

He  was  what  William  James  would 
call  ''tough-minded."  He  was  sceptical, 
materialistic,  uncompromising,  dogmatic. 
He  was  a  bigot — like  a  bishop  or  two  I 
have  known.  So  I  failed  miserably.  If 
he  had  known  what  it  is  to  sit  at  the  feet 
of  the  Great  Perhaps,  and  to  coquette 
lightly  with  all  ideas  ever  hatched — if  his 
mind  had  had  any  resiliency — it  wouldn't 
have  been  wasted  time  to  bother  with 
him.  For  he  really  had  more  goodness 
in  him  than  lots  of  respectable  people. 

I  gathered  that  his  income  didn't  aver- 
age up  very  well.  He  talked  a  while  like 
a  member  of  the  grievance  committee  of 


a  labor-union;  then  hinted  he  would  like 
to  know  some  "good  women,"  and  spoke 
with  regret  of  the  dearth  of  cultured  men 
in  his  profession. 

"Why  don't  you  try  respectability — 
an  adventure  in  respectability?"  I  asked 
suddenly.  "You  might  take  it  C.  O.  D. 
— and  then,  of  course,  if  it  failed  you  could 
easily  run  amuck  again.  It  is  hard  for 
you  to  meet  nice  girls  now.  People  hesi- 
tate, you  know,  about  introducing  them 
to  burglars — even  to  very  delightful 
burglars  like  you." 

He  thought  it  over  a  minute — and 
turned  it  down  hard.  Would  I  please 
imagine  him  getting  his  bearings,  floun- 
dering absurdly  along,  say,  on  twelve 
dollars  a  week?  He  left,  expressing 
pleasure  that  we  could  chat  agreeably 
though  our  points  of  view  were  so  widely 
divergent. 

The  next  day,  fearing  somebody  had 
"faked"  a  burglar  to  have  fun  at  my  ex- 
pense, I  investigated,  and  I  found  that 
my  tough-minded  defier  of  the  rules  of 
civilization  was  a  sure-enough  criminal — 
at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  chief 
of  police.  He  had  come  from  one  of  the 
"best  families"  in  the  city,  and  he  had 
an  extraordinary  ability  to  attract  young 
men  into  his  crook  ways. 

I  still  have  a  mind-picture  of  him  as 
he  stood  on  the  porch  that  still,  frost- 
sparkling  night,  preaching  the  gospel  of 
ruthless  force  as  a  young  Nietzsche  might 
have  done. 

"Always  use  the  stupidity  of  the 
world,"  he  counselled  as  he  left.  "  It's  big 
and  blind  and  easily  handled.  Use  it. 
Make  it  serve  you.  It's  a  Juggernaut. 
Don't  let  it  run  over  you." 

When  Miss  Macomber  had  finished 
shuddering  after  I  had  told  her  about  the 
burglar,  she  said: 

"I  never  talk  to  strange  men.  I 
wouldn't  meet  a  burglar — or — or  any- 
body else — in  a  thousand  years." 

That's  Miss  Macomber  for  you. 
That's  Miss  Macomber  for  you  the 
world  over. 

If  Saint  Peter  thinks  me  worth  bother- 
ing about  on  the  judgment-day,  he  will 
find  that,  however  else  I  may  have 
sinned,  I  have  never  let  anything  keep 
me  away  from  the  people  I  want  to  know. 
Whether  they  are  old  or  young,  pugilists 
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or  poets,  I  go  to  them.  I  do  not  go  half- 
way. I  go  all  the  way  !  And  if  I  haven't 
in  all  these  years  succeeded  in  creating  a 
personal  atmosphere  which  will  make  me 
instantly  understood,  then  it  only  means 
that  my  adventures  haven't  been  com- 
plete enough,  and  that  I  need  to  know 
more  kinds  of  people — to  get  on  chummy 
terms  with  more  phases  of  life. 

There  was  the  adventure  of  the  Strong 
Man  in  the  circus. 

He  was  so  beautiful — the  Strong  Man  ! 
A  combination  of 
Apollo  Belvedere 
and  one  of  the  big 
blond  Vikings  who, 
ages  ago,  swooped 
down  upon  my  an- 
cestors on  the  Brit- 
ish coast  in  their 
black  pirate  ships. 

How  he  walked 
into  the  centre 
ring,  his  head  held 
proudly  high,  his 
whole  wonderful 
body  radiating 
confidence  and  joy 
in  the  strength  of 
his  splendid  mus- 
cles !  He  flashed  a 
smile  at  the  circus 
crowd,  and  raised 
above  his  head 
those  wonderful 
bare  arms,  flexing 
the  muscles  of  his 
shoulders. 

From  the  tiers  of 
people  that  packed 

the  big  tent  a  wild  cheer  went  up.  They 
were  remembering — those  motley  de- 
generates of  a  braver  time — remembering 
back  through  the  centuries  to  an  age  of 
physical  hardihood,  when  they  wrested 
their  food  from  the  forest  and  the  word 
of  the  strongest  man  was  law.  Not  the 
two-stepping  elephants,  nor  yet  the 
cavortings  through  a  hoop  of  the  pink- 
tighted  lady,  nor  the  lure  of  the  train  of 
gorgeously  caparisoned  camels,  had  set 
the  circus-goers  crazy  like  this. 

The  Strong  Man  smiled — a  proud, 
kingly  smile,  such  as  Eric  the  Red  might 
have  worn. 

Upon  a  platform  suspended  by  ropes 


The  owner  apparently 
pirate  tale.- 


from  a  framework  a  dozen  men  were 
standing.  He  walked  under  the  platform, 
attendants  above  unloosed  the  ropes, 
and  there  he  stood,  like  Atlas  upholding 
the  world. 

Great  surges  of  applause  crashed 
through  the  tent.  The  Strong  Man 
smiled  again.  Then  he  stretched  his 
magnificent  length  on  the  ground  and  al- 
lowed an  automobile  load  of  men  to  be 
driven  over  him.  The  big  crowd  held  its 
breath.    In  a  moment  he  arose,  covered 

with  sawdust  and 
glorv. 
^,  Me?    I   didn't 

clap  my  hands.  I 
jumped  right  out 
of  my  seat  and 
waved  my  hand- 
kerchief ! 

Aunt  Mary,  sit- 
ting at  my  side, 
shook  my  arm  and 
I  came  to  my 
senses.  Goodness ! 
I  was  in  Para- 
gould,  Arkansas,  a 
little  town  as  puri- 
tanical as  the  one 
I  had  left  in  New 
England  two  years 
before,  boasting  a 
goodly  number  of 
persons  with  pro- 
nounced ideas  of 
what  a  proper  girl 
should  not  do. 

And  circus  peo- 
ple were  bad,  of 
course;  like  stage 
people  and  gypsies.  Hadn't  I  been  told 
long  before  that  gypsies  and  circuses 
carried  off  girls?  And  wasn't  it  a  matter 
of  positive  knowledge — what  knowledge 
is  so  deadly  positive  as  small-town 
knowledge? — that  no  girl  could  talk  to  a 
circus  man  five  minutes  and  remain  a 
perfectly  nice  girl? 

But  oh,  the  appeal  of  the  circus — the 
giddy  carnival  of  color,  the  gypsy,  two- 
steppy  music  of  the  band,  the  gay  wagons 
and  their  dark-skinned  occupants  hinting 
so  compellingly  of  the  fascinating  secrets 
of  foreign  lands  !  Suppose — the  idea  had 
struck  me  that  morning  as  I  stood  watch- 
ing the  gorgeous  circus  pageant  pass — 
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suppose  these  people,  these  strange, 
queer-looking  snake-charmers,  wild-west 
riders,  jugglers,  acrobats,  clowns — sup- 
pose they  weren't  bad  at  all?  Suppose 
they  were  '^jes  folks"  like  Aunt  Mary  and 
Uncle  George  and  me?  If  they  were, 
what  fun  to  venture  inside  the  dressing- 
tents  and  talk  to  them  of  their  varied 
lives,  their  colorful  experiences ! 

But  most  of  all  I  wanted  to  eat  with 
the  circus  gang — to  sit  at  the  long  table 
in  the  mess-tent  with  the  India  Rubber 
Man  on  one  side  and  the  Arab  Camel 
Man  on  the  other,  and  perhaps  the  Fat 
Lady  for  my  vis  a  vis,  and  down  the  sides 
long  rows  of  people  of  every  race  on  earth, 
every  country  in  the  world !  What  a 
thrilling  emotion  it  would  be — to  get 
that  sense  of  comradeship  which  comes 
from  breaking  bread  with  one's  fellows; 
to  get  it  eating  in  a  circus  mess-tent  where 
they  all  were  so  queer,  so  different ! 

I  would  scrape  up  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Strong  Man!  Very  likely  he  would 
be  an  open  door  to  the  circus  supper-table. 
If  no  oriental  jinn  would  pop  out  of  a 
bottle  to  bring  me  my  heart's  desire, 
maybe  the  Strong  Man  would.  Yes,  the 
Strong  Man  was  opportunity  incarnate. 

How  useless  to  explain  to  the  Calista 
Macombers  the  technic  of  the  exquisite 
art  of  adventure !  They  already  have 
gone  to  seed — alas  ! — like  gray  old  dan- 
delions. But  to  you  younger  women 
who  have  broken  with  the  ancient  ways  I 
might  go  into  the  mechanics  of  the  thing. 
It  won't  help  you  much,  for  every  adven- 
ture is  a  new  problem  to  be  treated  dif- 
ferently according  to  the  natural  instincts 
of  perfectly  proper  adventuring. 

When  the  Strong  Man  smiled,  I  smiled 
back — every  single  time  just  as  hard  as  I 
could — and  once  or  twice  I  waved  my 
handkerchief  a  bit  low  down  where  Aunt 
Mary  couldn't  see.  By  and  by  I  caught 
his  eye,  and  whenever  he  lifted  a  great 
weight  above  his  head  he  smiled  at  me  in 
the  happiness  of  his  achievement. 

After  his  act  he  came  into  the  grassy 
space  outside  the  ring,  driving  a  glittering 
automobile.  Before  my  seat  he  slowed 
up,  smiled,  and  passed  on  with  a  gallant 
flourish  of  his  cap. 

Aunt  Mary  didn't  see.  She  was  so 
interested  in  black  spaniels  jumping 
through  hoops — the  dear !  I  had  no  dif- 
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ficulty  at  all  in  convincing  her  I  abom- 
inated performing  dogs  and  that  I  pre- 
ferred to  go  to  the  menagerie  tent  and 
watch  the  lions.  I  knew — every  instinct 
I  possessed  told  me — that  somewhere  out- 
side the  Strong  Man  was  waiting  for  me. 

And  I  was  right !  As  I  stood  looking  at 
the  big  African  lions  pacing  scornfully  to 
and  fro,  lashing  their  tails,  a  voice  at  my 
side  said: 

''Do  you  like  to  watch  the  lions?" 

I  turned  quickly,  my  heart  doing  loop- 
the-loops  in  my  throat. 

"I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't  know  me 
in  regular  clothes,"  he  said  pleasantly. 

''You  never  should  wear  them,"  I  re- 
sponded. "You  should  be  clad  only  in 
leopard's  skins  and  lion's  pelts  flung  from 
)?our  shoulders." 

"  It  was  good  to  see  you  smiling  at  me," 
he  went  on.  "You  looked  as  though  my 
act  were  really  giving  you  pleasure.  You 
know  a  circus  crowd  is  often  a  lonesome 
thing.  It's  so  impersonal.  And  your 
smile  was  an  innocent  smile,  an  honest 
one.    It  was  a  great  compliment." 

His  voice  had  a  slight  Scandinavian 
accent.  There  was  no  mistaking  his  sin- 
cerity. A  fine  soul !  I  knew  that  at  the 
first  glance.  And  what  a  glorious  play- 
mate for  a  midsummer  afternoon  in  a 
stifling,  sleepy  little  town  in  Arkansas. 

"I  like  to  look  at  lions,  to  feel  their 
strength."  Unconsciously  he  held  up  his 
big  forearms  and  tensed  his  magnificent 
muscles.  "I  not  only  see  lions.  I  feel 
them.  This  big  old  fellow  here — I  must 
tell  you  how  they  caught  him.  I  had  it 
right  from  the  man  who  trapped  him. 
He  will  always  resent  his  lost  freedom; 
he'll  always  be  in  a  bad  temper  toward 
life  which  has  cheated  him  of  liberty ! 
Yesterday  a  blow  of  his  big  paw  broke 
the  arm  of  the  girl  who  performs  with  the 
beasts  in  the  side-show.  You  can't  blame 
the  old  monarch.  Think  of  it — after 
reigning  over  a  thousand  miles  of  jungle 
— to  obey  the  whim  of  a  woman  who 
wants  him  to  jump  through  a  hoop !" 

Pop !  A  glistening  red  balloon,  car- 
ried by  a  small  boy,  burst  at  our  back. 
The  boy  lifted  his  voice  in  a  mighty  howl. 

"Tragedy  seems  to  be  all  about  us  this 
afternoon,"  philosophized  the  Strong 
Man.  "It  is  a  tragedy  to  be  a  Uttle 
shaver    and   have   your   balloon    burst. 
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Suppose  we  find  the  balloon  man  and 
make  him  happy?" 

Laughing  as  lightsomely  as  runaway 
children,  we  found  the  balloon  man  and 
left  the  myriad-colored,  shouting,  cal- 
liopean  conglomeration  and  walked  up- 
town to  the  cool  shade  of  the  court-house 
park.  We  sat  down  on  the  fragrant,  sun- 
shine-mottled grass  under  a  big  tree  and 
talked  of  many,  many  things. 

When  the  sun  began  to  gild  the  vdn- 
dows  of  the  court-house  I  insisted  on  tak- 
ing him  home  for  supper. 

"I  want  you  to  know  Mr.  Travers 
Norgenfeldt,"  I  said  to  Aunt  Mary. 
''He's  the  strongest  man  in  the  world  and 
he's  hungry.  He's  been  eating  those 
dreadful  things  they  serve  in  job  lots  at 
the  circus  table,  and  he  hasn't  had  even 
a  sniff  of  home  cooking  in  years." 

"My  aunt  is  the  best  cook  in  the 
world,"  I  hastened  to  explain  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  Strong  Man  from 
Aunt  Mary,  who  was  recovering  from  the 
shock — and  incidentally  to  jolly  up  Aunt 
Mary.  ''I'd  rather  eat  her  peach  short- 
cake with  whipped  cream  than  sit  in  the 
moonlight  and  hear  Paderewski  play 
sonatas  all  night." 

Still  Aunt  Mary  stood  hesitant,  cowed 
by  her  panicky,  what- will- the-neighbors- 
say  instincts. 

Travers  Norgenfeldt  bent  over  her 
hand  and  shot  a  clean,  straight  glance 
into  her  eyes. 

"The  strongest  man  in  the  world  bows 
to  the  best  cook  in  the  world,"  he  said 
grandly.  "A  meeting  of  the  champions ! 
Is  there  to  be — may  I  ask — peach  short- 
cake for  supper?" 

That  got  her.  Or  the  simple  humanity 
of  the  Strong  Man  got  her.  Or  some- 
thing. For  her  inherited  suspicions  of 
circus  people  fell  away  from  her  like  a 
chrysalis.  Her  honest  human  instincts 
triumphed  over  her  cowardly  Calista 
Macomber  ones.  A  guest  was  in  her 
home,  and  it  was  near  supper-time. 

"I'll  go  right  now  and  stir  up  one,"  she 
said,  smiling.  "And  you  young  folks  sit 
right  in  the  swing  among  the  vines  and 
make  yourselves  to  home."  And  to  me: 
"Don't  you  reckon  you'd  better  bring 
Mr.  Norgenfeldt  some  cold  buttermilk?" 

I  haven't  time  to  tell  you  all  that  fol- 
lowed— how  I  visited  the  girls'  dressing- 


tent  just  as  soon  as  I  could  get  away  from 
the  supper- table,  and  how  I  sat  cross- 
legged  on  the  grass  while  a  Japanese  acro- 
bat let  me  play  with  her  baby,  and  the 
dark  lady  who  had  looked  so  very  wicked 
as  Cleopatra  sat  in  a  chair  and  placidly 
darned  her  husband's  socks.  And  how 
Aunt  Mary,  who  had  come  with  me,  ex- 
changed recipes  for  prune  whip  with  a 
lady  bareback  rider  who  that  afternoon 
had  cavorted  wildly  from  one  snorting 
steed  to  another,  clad  in  the  pinkest  of 
pink  tights. 

Of  course,  we  stayed  for  the  evening 
performance.  You  should  have  seen  Aunt 
Mary !  She  looked  ten  years  younger. 
She  put  real  ginger  into  her  applause 
when  Travers  Norgenfeldt  walked  into 
the  ring,  his  satiny  muscles  glistening 
marvellously  under  the  glare  of  the  arcs. 

We  lost  our  Hercules  after  the  show  I 
He  was  to  meet  us  to  say  good-by,  but  in 
the  crush  we  missed  him.  I  think  Aunt 
Mary  even  was  a  little  disappointed. 
And  me  !  Well,  the  memory  of  that  day, 
I  knew,  never  would  be  quite  complete. 
We  both  were  feeling  a  little  glum  as  we 
started  home. 

Perhaps,  that  was  the  reason  we  lost 
our  way  and  found  ourselves  in  a  place 
where  the  sidewalk  stopped  on  top  of 
an  embankment.  Arkansas  sidewalks  do 
queer  things  sometimes.  Below  was  a 
deep  ditch. 

"  We'll  have  to  go  back  and  go  'roimd," 
said  Aunt  Mary. 

Just  then — oh,  delicious  surprise — a 
mysterious  big  thing  came  out  of  the 
darkness,  picked  me  up,  twirled  me  at 
arm's  length  in  the  air,  and  tossed  me 
lightly  to  its  shoulder.  Then,  without 
putting  me  down,  it  lifted  Aunt  Mary 
and  put  her  on  the  other  shoulder,  and 
strode  across  the  ditch  like  a  Colossus !  He 
had  an  eye  for  the  dramatic — that  Strong 
Man  of  mine  !  We  were  laughing,  gasping 
with  surprise,  and  not  one  bit  afraid. 

"I  thought  I  had  lost  you,"  explained 
Norgenfeldt.  "  I  just  caught  sight  of  you. 
We  don't  leave  until  one-thirty.  I've  ar- 
ranged for  a  little  dinner  in  the  mess-tent. 
There  will  be  the  manager  and  the  press 
agent,  and  enough  clowns  and  freaks  and 
acrobats  to  make  it  seem  like  the  real 
thing." 

And  would  you  believe  it  ?    Aunt  Mary 
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was  game !  It  was  a  great  experience, 
never  to  be  forgotten  !  On  the  way  home 
we  saw  the  animals  walk  the  plank  into 
the  cars  waiting  at  the  siding,  and  stopped 
in  a  drug-store  for  an  ice. 

It  was  at  this  point,  I  think,  that  the 
outraged  sense  of  propriety  of  Paragould, 
Arkansas,  stood  right  up  on  its  hind  legs, 
started  to  roar,  and  found  it  couldn't. 
There  was  Aunt  Mary,  respected  of  the 
respected,  president  of  the  Ladies'  Aid, 
moving  spirit  of  the  City  Beautiful  So- 
ciety, member  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
organizer  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  calmly  eating 
lemon  ice  with  a  circus  man,  all  uncon- 
scious that  an  amazed  crowd  of  pop-eyed 
Paragouldians  was  straining  its  eyes  at 
her  through  the  window.  Part  of  it  was 
composed  of  youths  and  men  whose  at- 
tention was  directed  entirely  to  the  Strong 
Man.  They  were  curious  to  watch  him 
eat,  and  seemed  to  be  anticipating  breath- 
lessly the  moment  when  he  should  bang 
his  dish  through  the  mirror  and  yell 
ferociously  for  a  keg  of  nails. 

"Is  it  possible  our  pleasant  little  meet- 
ing may  embarrass  you  with  the  neigh- 
bors?" asked  the  Strong  Man  in  real  ap- 
prehension. 

Aunt  Mary  drew  herself  up  proudly. 

"What  is  Paragould,"  she  §aid  finely, 
"to  say  what  I  shall  do  or  with  whom  I 
shall  talk?" 

Dear  Aunt  Mary !  If  she  had  been 
born  of  this  generation,  how  gayly  she 
would  have  been  dancing  away,  a  leader 
in  the  army  of  new  young  women  who 
are  setting  off  on  the  broad  highway 
which  leads  away  from  the  Calista  Ma- 
combers. 

Again,  I  suppose  if  this  were  a  romantic 
story  with  the  usual  ending  I'd  be  at 
this  time  frying  pancakes  in  prodigious 
quantities  to  appease  the  unappeasable 
appetite  of  the  Strong  Man.  But  again, 
it  isn't.  I  never  saw  the  Strong  Man 
again,  and  I'm  glad  of  it.  Anyway,  Len 
Saunders,  the  town's  prize  male  gossip, 
told  me  in  tones  of  horror  slightly  tinged 
with  happiness  that  Norgenfeldt  had  been 
married  long  before  the  circus  came  to 
town. 

"I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you,"  said 
Len  in  a  stage  whisper  after  beckoning 
me  mystically  from  the  post-ofhce  door, 
"because  I  got  it  straight  from  Lonnie 


Peavey,  who  delivered  meat  for  the  lions 
in  the  side-show.  The  Strong  Man  was 
married  to  that  lion-tamer  girl  that  had 
her  arm  broke." 

When  I  told  Miss  Macomber  about 
that  she  gave  a  little  squeal  and  bounced 
up  from  her  chair. 

"I  should  think  you'd  be  ashamed," 
she  gasped,  "carrying  on  that  way  with 
a  married  man,  and  bragging  of  it!" 

It  is  useless  to  explain  things  to  Miss 
Macomber.  She  never  can  understand 
that  one  of  the  glories  of  the  New  World 
which  is  in  the  making  will  be  the  shaking 
off  of  a  sickly  sex-consciousness  which 
makes  so  dreadfully  for  unnaturalness 
and  repression.  She  can't  see  that  there 
is  a  point  where  sex  doesn't  count — where 
men  and  women  meet  simply  as  human 
beings.  But  then  Miss  Macomber — poor 
thing — hasn't  ventured  and  dared  enough 
to  be  a  personality.     She's  just  a  sex. 

The  highest  reward  of  the  business  of 
getting  impressions  of  this  funny,  tragic, 
beautiful,  ugly,  but  always  interesting 
world  is  the  rare  adventure  which  is  spir- 
itual shrapnel — which  bursts  across  one's 
inner  life,  tearing  away  cobwebs,  knock- 
ing over  its  antiques  and  taken-for- 
granted  stupidities,  and  forcing  a  new 
orientation  toward  everything. 

Almost  my  first  adventure  was  one 
such.  When  I  left  home  I  had  a  ticket 
for  Pittsburgh  tucked  into  my  little  bead 
wrist-bag.  Because  we  had  distant  rela- 
tives there,  mother  insisted  on  Pittsburgh 
when  she  found  I  was  determined  to  go 
away. 

I'd  never  seen  a  real  city.  My  memory 
pictures  were  mostly  of  a  sleepy,  elm- 
shaded  village  with  a  tiny  railway-station, 
where  two  trains  stopped  every  day; 
white  farmhouses  with  lilac  bushes  by 
the  picket  fences  of  the  front  yards; 
Yankee  farmers  driving  to  town  with 
their  apples  and  potatoes;  rolling 
red-clover  meadows;  twinkling  brooks; 
stretches  of  fairy  country  aglitter  with 
frost;  wide,  starlit  nights  in  the  pine 
woods — things  like  that. 

Into  this  pastoral  scenery  crashed  a 
maze  of  new  impressions  as  the  train 
flashed  on.  Great,  glaring  bill-boards, 
dreary  men's  country,  smoke-blackened 
little  towns,  desolate  mining-camps,  sul- 
len   mean   streets    of    higgledy-piggledy 
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houses,  sodden-faced  people,  and  savage 
furnaces  spitting  smoke  and  flame  from 
a  thousand  dragon-heads.  It  all  flew  by 
— a  terrible,  swiftly  moving,  fascinating, 
gigantic  panorama  of  ugliness. 

An  eerie  shanty  perched  half-way  up 
a  cindery  embankment;  a  scrawny  girl- 
child  in  the  doorway ;  a  few  pitiful  rags  of 
washing  flying  against  a  bleak  sky-line ! 
Shall  I  forget  the  rebellion  that  blazed  at 
the  realization  that  human  beings  lived 
there?  I'm  used  to  things  now.  Nothing 
can  hit  me  hard  like  that  again. 

I  felt  as  though  I  were  tumbling  into  a 
new  star — a  brutal,  chaotic,  bewildering 
planet,  where  Something  was  Wrong  and 
Somebody  was  to  Blame. 

What  puzzled  me,  after  I  had  lived  in 
Pittsburgh  a  while,  was  that  nobody 
seemed  to  care.  My  employer,  a  lawyer, 
and  the  people  at  my  boarding-house  took 
everything  as  a  matter  of  course.  They 
ate  and  slept  and  w^orked  and  read  the 
papers  and  went  to  the  ball  games  as 
calmly  as  though  all  were  well  with  the 
world. 

It  made  me  angry.  I  had  never  been 
so  angry  in  my  life. 

I  went  to  church,  thinking,  of  course, 
the  clergymen  w^ould  care.  The  whole 
thing — all  the  misery  and  injustice  of 
which  I  w^as  learning  more  each  day — 
must  be,  it  seemed,  a  direct  challenge  to 
them.  I  was  disappointed  and  mystified. 
They  didnH  care.  At  least  they  didn't 
appear  to.  They  talked  blandly  of  the 
Hittites  and  the  Jebusites  and  Mount 
Ararat,  and  omitted  mention  of  Braddock 
and  Homestead,  and  poverty-crushed 
steel-mill  workers.  That  silence  hurt — 
as  things  can  hurt  just  once  in  a  lifetime. 

Came  the  Fourth  of  July.  Famous  men 
were  to  speak  at  Convention  Hall — the 
mayor  and  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court. 
Here  was  hope.  They  would  see — surely 
such  distinguished,  well-educated  men 
must  see — that  there  was  Something 
Wrong.  How  could  they  make  patriotic 
orations  without  speaking  out  against 
whatever  or  whoever  was  responsible  for 
fetid  tenements,  and  dying  babies,  and 
suffering  and  filth? 

Well,  the  distinguished  men  didn't  care. 
Not  any  more  than  the  grocer,  or  the 
church  people,  or  the  dreary  persons  at 
the  boarding-house. 


Then,  one  day,  I  had  an  adventure. 
This  one  came  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
every  day  of«my  life  I'll  be  a  bigger  per- 
son for  it. 

I  had  planned  to  spend  that  day  on  a 
river  excursion ;  it  was  a  day  unexplored, 
mysterious.  I  just  caught  the  boat.  The 
air  was  atingle  with  the  stimulant  of 
early  autumn.  I  wore  a  smart  new  suit 
mother  had  sent,  and  a  becoming  hat 
with  a  gay  red  quill.  There's  nothing  like 
having  one's  clothes  on  the  firing-line  of 
adventure !  The  sky  was  blue — blue, 
with  dotty  white  clouds  specking  its  sur- 
face. My  spirit  hippity-hopped.  In  the 
glamour  of  its  newness  my  hard-won  free- 
dom shone  resplendent  like  a  star. 

Our  boat  was  swinging  out  from  the 
pier  when,  with  flags  flying  and  band 
playing,  a  steamer  packed  with  cheer- 
ing people  swept  by  us.  It  looked  big 
and  spandy  new.  I  saw  its  name — 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Why — why — the  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  my  boat!  The  advertise- 
ment had  said  so.  I  caught  my  breath. 
Already  it  was  racing  past  us  down  the 
river. 

"Well,"  I  scolded  myself,  "you  have 
balled  things  up !  This  comes  from  run- 
ning your  hairpins  out  and  never  watch- 
ing where  you're  going.  YouWe  on  the 
wrong  boat.  And  it  isn't  even  a  boat. 
It's  a  tub.  It's  little  and  old  and  messy, 
and  it's  filled  with  foreigners,  and  it 
smells,  and — and " 

I  dodged  a  gesticulating  arm.  The 
owner  apparently  had  stepped  out  of  a 
pirate  tale.  His  face  w^as  coffee-brown 
and  leathery,  and  his  shaggy  hair  piled 
down  over  gaunt  shoulders.  Jet-black 
eyes  rolled  underneath  ragged  brows. 
His  nose  projected  itself  into  a  wild  mass 
of  corsair  whiskers.  Strange,  foreign 
words  slid  off  his  tongue,  spluttering  and 
hissing,  as  though  they  were  being  fried 
in  hot  fat. 

A  broad-bosomed  frau,  convoying  six 
happy-faced  offspring  to  the  upper  deck, 
brushed  past  me.  Each  youngster  was 
sucking  a  loUypop  and  smearing  itself 
with  an  ice-cream  cone.  All  this  looked 
as  safe  as  the  Captain  Kidd  man  looked 
dangerous.    I  felt  calmer. 

The  band  struck  up.  A  wave  of  en- 
thusiasm swept  the  crowd  as  a  flame 
scoots  over  dry  grass.     Eyes  sparkled. 
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Feet  tapped.  At  a  signal  from  a  leader 
the  whole  polyglot,  nondescript  company 
began  to  sing,  each  one  waving  a  red 
flag  with  the  music. 

"You're  an  outsider ^""^  I  resumed  stern- 
ly. ''And  it  serves  you  right!  You 
haven't  a  flag,  and  you  don't  know  their 


the  neck — Shelley  behind  a  refreshment 
stand  on  a  battered  old  river  boat — 
Shelley  dispensing  soda  p6p,  ginger  ale, 
lemon-drops,  colored  candies,  and  chew- 
ing-gum— Shelley  gesturing  swiftly  and 
fantastically  with  an  ice-cream  scoop  to 
emphasize  the  outpourings  of  the  spirit! 


We  were  well  toward  the  head  of  the  procession — the  Boy  Revolutionist  and  I. — Page  318. 


song,  and  you  haven't  the  least  idea  what 
it's  all  about.  Besides,  look  at  your 
clothes  !  And  every  girl  here  in  a  middy 
and  any  old  kind  of  a  skirt.  These  folks 
aren't  your  kind.  They're  just  working 
people.    Yes,  of  course,  you're  a  working 

person,  but^ " 

Then  I  saw  the  Boy  Revolutionist.  He 
looked  like  the  picture  of  Shelley.  Imag- 
ine Shelley  in  a  blue  cotton  shirt  open  at 


I  can't  describe  him  more  clearly  than 
that.  I've  seen  him  twice  since:  Once  in 
jail;  again  in  a  dimly  lighted  basement 
toiling  over  a  broken-down  printing-press 
from  which  was  to  issue  a  free-lance  rev- 
olutionary sheet.  And  both  times  that 
same  unquenchable  aliveness  was  pouring 
from  some  inner  reservoir  upon  his  young 
rebel  face. 

I  know  of  no  food  so  insipid  as  vanilla 
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ice-cream,  yet  I  ate  four  dishes  in  succes- 
sion because  I  had  to  stay  near  the  re- 
freshment stand  and  hear  him  talk.  He 
made  me  see  pictures,  and  think,  and  feel. 
He  put  into  fiery  words  all  my  rebellion 
against  the  cruelty  of  the  Black  Country. 
After  all  my  seeking,  I'd  stumbled  at  last 
upon  some  one  who  saw  as  I.    He  cared. 

Hours  later  I  was  marching  down  the 
streets  of  the  little  city  where  our  boat 
had  landed.  We  were  well  toward  the 
head  of  the  procession — the  Boy  Revolu- 
tionist and  I.  The  band  was  playing 
"The  Marseillaise"  and  ''We'll  Keep  the 
Red  Flag  Waving,"  and  we  were  singing. 
Alarmed  orthodox  citizens  viewed  the 
motley  pageant  with  its  red  flags  and  as- 
tonishing mottoes.  Lugubrious  police- 
men stood  about  in  the  interests  of  law 
and  order.  Working  men  looked  at  us  in 
indifference  and  turned  away  for  the  holi- 
day ball  game.  A  few  lingered  curiously, 
reading  the  propaganda  posters  borne  by 
a  delegation  of  younger  "comrades"  who 
had  undertaken  to  be  sandwichmen  of  the 
New  Era. 

I  had  blundered  into  the  annual  picnic 
of  the  Socialist  locals  of  Allegheny 
County. 

The  Boy  Revolutionist  explained  the 
theory  of  Socialism,  and  compiled  for  me 
a  list  of  books  beginning  with  Marx  and 
ending  with  Shaw  and  the  moderns.  He 
took  me  around  among  the  comrades.  I 
met  the  corsair-whiskered  man,  who 
turned  out  to  be  the  docile  proprietor  of 
a  shoe  repair  shop  who  lived  on  a  few 
cents  a  day,  contributing  the  rest  of 
his  slender  earnings  to  "The  Cause." 
Through  girl  cigar-makers,  candy-makers, 
laundresses,  I  glimpsed  the  struggle  of 


women  with  the  industrial  Juggernaut. 
I  talked  with  Russian  revolutionists  and 
with  strike  organizers  who  had  risked  life 
and  liberty  for  the  great  hope  they  held. 

There  was  moonlight  on  the  river  when 
we  returned.  The  comrades  sat  on  the 
top  deck.  The  Boy  Revolutionist  dis- 
tributed books,  and  led  in  the  singing  of 
hymns — a  different  kind  of  hymns  than 
I  had  ever  heard.  I  looked  at  the  faces 
of  the  singers,  so  eager,  so  spiritually 
alive;  and  I  thought  of  the  faces  of  the 
people  at  my  boarding-house,  and  the 
self-satisfied  preachers,  and  the  distin- 
guished citizens  who  didn't  care. 

I  am  not  sure,  even  yet,  to  what  extent 
the  specific  plans  and  theories  of  those 
new-found  friends  were  workable  and 
wise.  I  do  know  that  contact  with  their 
spirit  was  to  me  a  great  epochal  event, 
and  that  I  opened  a  new  page  in  the  book 
of  life  from  that  day  of  real  companion- 
ship, explosive  ideas,  big  emotions,  and 
winged  visions. 

This  will  sound  too  funny  to  be  true; 
but  after  Miss  Macomber  had  heard  the 
story  of  my  adventure  with  the  comrades, 
she  ignored  the  spiritual  stimulus  of  it. 
Her  mind  went  homing  back  to  the  im- 
propriety of  scraping  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Boy  Revolutionist. 

"I  actually  believe,"  she  said  spite- 
fully, after  we'd  argued  the  matter  at 
some  length,  "I  actually  beHeve  .you'd 
propose  to  a  man !" 

I  suppose  I-  would,  if  anything  was  to 
be  gained  thereby,  secure  in  the  belief 
that  a  lifetime  of  minor  adventures  would 
help  me  to  come  through  the  Great  Ad- 
venture with  flying  colors. 

But  I  hope  it  won't  be  necessary ! 


SONGS    IN    FLANDERS 
By  Major  Donald  Guthrie 
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AT  small  wedge  of  ground 
in  Belgium,  held  by  the 
Allies  throughout  the  war, 
known  as  the  Ypres  Sali- 
ent, is  the  bloodiest  and  dis- 
malest  spot  on  the  earth's 
surface.  In  the  early  summer  of  191 7  this 
salient  was  done  away  with  at  the  battle 
of  Messines  Ridge.  Several  weeks  ago 
the  Huns,  in  their  massed  drive  in  Flan- 
ders, seem  to  have  created  a  similar  salient 
for  themselves,  just  south  of  Ypres.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  their  salient  will  prove  as 
bloody  for  them  as  old  '^  Wipers"  proved 
to  us.  It  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Brit- 
ish and  Colonial  troops  lie  under  the  sod 
in  and  about  Ypres.  It  is  a  gruesome 
spot — not  without  its  glorious  heroisms. 
Troops  hated  that  part  of  the  British  line. 
When  there,  they  ^'got  it"  from  three 
sides;  and  could  give  little  in  return.  It 
was  a  matter  of  grim  holding  on;  and  the 
ambulances  were  always  busy.  The  city 
itself  was  a  veritable  city  of  the  dead.  In 
other  towns,  a  little  farther  back,  children 
danced  about  the  shell-holes  in  streets  and 
pavements.  There  were  no  children  left 
in  Ypres  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  19 16, 
when  the  Canadians  held  the  salient. 
Nothing  could  live  there  except  in  dug- 
outs, and  these  had  to  be  deep-dug.  A 
weird,  gloomy  place  was  Ypres,  even  when 
the  sun  shined  brightly.  As  was  Ypres, 
so  was  the  whole  bloody  salient — in  spots 
more  so.  In  June,  1916,  we  Canadians 
lost  several  lines  of  trenches.  A  few  days 
later  a  couple  of  Highland  battalions  were 
sent  up  at  night  to  retake  them — which 
they  did,  promptly  and  cleanly.  The 
thing  was  hardly  mentioned  in  the  news- 
papers, though  our  casualties  must  have 
run  over  ten  thousand.  I  shall  never  for- 
get seeing  a  battalion  of  the  Canadian 
Black  Watch  swing  past  our  clearing-sta- 
tion, on  their  way  to  the  salient  and  to  a 
deadly  job  of  work.  The  moon  was  very 
bright.  The  pave  road  flowed  in  front 
like  quicksilver,  until  lost  under  the  arch- 


ing elms.  A  big,  solemn,  untethered  goat 
led  the  battalion,  and  always  took  the 
right  turn  of  the  road.  He  strutted  stiffly 
and  was  not  without  a  certain  dignity. 
The  pipes  and  drums  came  next;  but  they 
were  silent  as  they  passed,  for  the  men  in 
column  of  fours,  company  after  company, 
were  singing.  Most  of  them  carried  their 
steel  helmets  in  their  hands  and  marched 
bareheaded  in  the  cool  moonlight.  They 
were  heading  for  ghastly  Ypres  and  a  hot 
fight.  Yet  they  sang,  and  the  piece  was 
"It's  a  Long,  Long  Trail  A-winding." 
Somehow  gloomy  Ypres  was  forgotten, 
and  the  lads'  inner  eyes  saw  "the  land 
of  their  dreams."  "Whisthng  shot  and 
sneering  shells"  were  unthought  of,  and 
they  heard  "the  nightingales  in  the  pale 
moon-gleams."  Yet  ahead  lay  Ypres 
and  rough,  red-handed  work.  And  they 
swung,  singing,  into  the  shadowy  depths 
of  the  elms,  and  their  song  merged  into 
the  slight  night  noises  of  a  summer  eve- 
ning, undertoned  by  the  pulsing  diapason 
from  the  eastern  horizon  —  "the  deep 
ground -tone  of  human  agony."  That 
damnable  salient — where  you  got  it  from 
three  sides;  red-seeing,  hard-straining, 
close-gripping  fighting — there  a  mile  or 
two  up  the  moon-blanched  pave  road. 
And  going  to  the  salient,  was  this  winding 
column  of  kilted  men,  care-free,  light- 
hearted,  song-filled,  while  the  patriarchal 
goat  always  took  the  right  turn  in  the 
road — which  meant  a  little  nearer  those 
trenches  that  must  be  retaken. 

A  marching  battalion,  songless,  is  a 
quite  unusual  thing.  Bands,  brass  and 
pipe,  play  the  regiments  up  very  close  to 
the  line,  where  they  stack  their  instru- 
ments and  become  stretcher-bearers.  In 
the  British  army  officers  are  specifically 
instructed  to  encourage  their  men  to 
whistle  and  sing;  and  this  is  generally 
done.  A  songless  battalion  can't  fight 
fiercely.  Nor  is  the  object  of  this  military 
instruction  entirely  one  of  reaction.  It 
is  true  that  the  reaction  of  singing  upon 
the  men  is  quite  marked,  and  of  real  value 
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from  the  fighting  standpoint.  "The  Wee 
Penny  Whustle  o'  Sandy  McGraw"  may, 
as  in  Service's  poem,  become  a  mighty 
engine  of  indirect  warfare.  It  is  told  that 
in  the  retreat  from  Mons  a  certain  major 
kept  his  men  awake  and  marching  by 
leading  them  down  the  road  piping  on  a 
little  tin  whistle,  bought  in  desperate  wis- 
dom at  a  French  toy-shop,  while  one  of 
his  subalterns  diligently  tapped  in  time 
to  the  piping  on  a  tiny  toy-drum,  pur- 
chased at  the  same  shop  and  with  the 
same  object  in  view.  Picture  the  thing 
for  yourself:  a  wearied  column  of  over- 
tried,  overtired  men,  fighting  a  savage 
rear-guard  action,  day  and  night,  and 
day  after  day,  pressed  and  pursued  by 
Hunnish  hordes,  who  came  on  in  motor- 
trucks and  other  gas-driven  vehicles; 
muscles  aching,  eyes  drooping,  feet  burn- 
ing, every  step  a  miracle  of  effort,  and  the 
green  banks  of  the  roadside  so  soft,  cool, 
and  inviting;  the  major  shrilling  on  his 
toy-whistle  and  his  lieutenant  pitter-pat- 
tering  on  his  toy-drum.  ...  A  surly, 
unsinging  battalion  is  half-licked  before 
it  gets  into  the  fight.  I  don't  think  I 
have  known  such  a  battalion.  There  is 
an  epidemic  of  melody  at  the  front,  and  he 
is  a  gross,  sour  soul  who  escapes  the  in- 
fection. He  may  exist  as  an  individual, 
he  certainly  does  not  exist  as  a  regiment. 
A  song  has  indeed  a  subtle  strength  for 
the  keeping  up  of  one's  courage;  and  such 
are  the  stress  and  strain  of  conditions  in 
France  and  Flanders  that  one  need  have 
no  shame  in  owning  to  the  use  of  all  the 
big  and  little  aids  to  the  maintenance  of 
courage. 

In  our  mess  we  had  a  little  old  piano. 
It  came  from  the  ancient  burg  of  Dunkirk, 
and  had  venerability  in  keeping  with  its 
place  of  origin.  Gilbert,  in  a  "Bab  Bal- 
lad," writes  of  "the  piano's  martial  blast." 
Our  piano  had  no  "martial  blast."  It 
was  a  pathetic,  meek  little  affair.  It  had 
two  tarnished  brass  candle-holders,  rattly 
and  insecure,  one  on  either  hand.  I  re- 
member the  evening  it  came,  in  one  of  our 
three-ton  motor-trucks.  It  shared  the 
interior  of  the  truck  with  about  two  tons 
of  laundry  and  a  box  of  shrimps — which 
(both  laundry  and  shrimps)  our  quarter- 
master never  failed  to  bring  from  Dun- 
kirk. He  presumably  went  for  the  laun- 
dry, but  we  all  knew  it  was  for  the  shrimps. 


How  gently  and  tenderly  the  little  piano 
was  carried  over  the  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  clearing-station  to  the  mess ! 
Our  R.  C.  chaplain,  a  monster  of  flesh 
and  good-heartedness — he  was  called 
"Tweedledum,"  while  I  was  "Tweedle- 
dee" — strained  at  the  carrying  until  his 
face  became  perilously  purple.  I  have 
never  known  a  casualty  on  a  stretcher 
more  delicately  handled  than  was  that 
piano.  It  was  only  a  gritty,  hard-toned, 
jangling  little  thing;  but  I  have  seen  our 
medical  officers  worn  out  with  continuous 
operating — fifteen  to  twenty  hours  at  a 
stretch" when  "things  were  doing"  on  the 
line — I  have  seen  them  gather  after  dinner 
about  that  creaky  little  piano,  with  a 
whole  night  of  ghastly  work  fronting 
them,  and  have  heard  them  sing  new 
strength  and  courage  into  their  souls  to 
the  strains  of  "O  Canada,"  "Alouette," 
"Mother  Machree,"  and  other  simple 
pieces.  Often,  when  no  officers  were  in 
and  about  our  mess — say  between  ten 
and  twelve  of  a  morning — our  good  old 
cook  W.  would  steal  into  the  anteroom 
with  three  or  four  other  orderlies,  and  the 
welkin  w^ould  ring  in  short  order.  W. 
played  the  piano  even  better  than  he 
played  football,  and  as  a  footballer  he  was 
a  tough  customer. 

But  our  mess  did  not  have  all  the  music. 
Across  the  road  from  our  casualty  clear- 
ing-station was  No.  6  London  Field  Am- 
bulance, with  headquarters  at  a  Belgian 
farm.  An  ambulance  has,  roughly  speak- 
ing, three  hundred  men  attached  to  it; 
and  this  one  had  a  fine  brass  band  made 
up  entirely  of  men  in  the  unit.  At  this 
particular  spot  there  were  four  clearing- 
stations  grouped  about  the  railroad- track; 
and  to  each  of  these,  once  a  week,  the 
band  from  the  ambulance  came  to  play 
for  the  battered  bovs  on  the  beds.  These 
bandsmen  had  been  face  to  face  with  the 
horrors 'of  war.  They  were  not  unfa- 
miliar with  blood  and  wounds.  They  had 
been  many  months  in  the  game,  and  I 
suppose  some  stupid  people  would  have 
called  them  hardened  to  the  business  and 
callous  to  suffering.  Yet,  week  after 
week  they  used  to  visit  each  clearing-sta- 
tion, and  their  music  was  tender,  sweet, 
and  from  their  hearts.  It  was  keyed 
down,  yet  searchingly  strong.  It  carried 
a  message  from  them,  from  the  whole 
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glorious  body  of  battling  troops,  and  from 
those  across  the  Channel  in  ''BHghty" — 
mothers,  wives,  and  sweethearts.  Its  po- 
tency was  one  of  strange,  insertive  sym- 
pathy. Morphine  was  not  so  much 
needed  when  this  music  beat  softly 
through  our  hospital  huts.  .  .  .  And 
how  the  wounded  boys  delight  in  gram- 
ophones !  The  particular  brand  of  gram- 
ophone does  not  matter,  nor  its  musical 
or  unmusical  qualities.  There  is  the 
grating,  scratching,  metallic-toned  ma- 
chine, and  here  is  a  pile  of  warped,  nicked 
records — and  that's  enough.  Minus  an 
eye  or  eyes;  minus  a  leg  or  legs;  mi- 
nus almost  everything — the  lads  bathe 
their  souls  in  the  ''damnable  iteration 
of  noises"  from  that  rattletrap  machine. 
A  demand  for  the  gramophone  is  one  of 
the  first  and  surest  symptoms  that  a  lad 
has  turned  his  back  on  death. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  story. 
There  is  a  much  deeper  meaning  to  the 
thing.  It  is  not  all  a  matter  of  reaction, 
bracing  up,  and  making  of  warm,  cheery 
interiors.  The  singing  and  music  are 
vehicles  for  the  expression  of  something  in 
our  fighting  men — perhaps  the  only  ade- 
quate vehicles  for  the  expressing  of  that 
something.  I  know  it  is  very  easy  to 
overstate  this  side  of  the  matter.  I  have 
read  articles  and  poems,  in  which,  with 
every  good  intention,  this  had  evidently 
been  done.  And  it  is  a  temptation  gen- 
erously and  charitably  to  read  into  men 
— especially  fighting  men — lofty,  sublime 
thoughts  and  feelings,  which  often  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Our  troops 
are  ordinary,  every-day  men  like  yourself 
and  myself,  and  we  surely  know  how  in- 
frequent are  our  poetic  musings.  But 
here  is  the  point:  these  ordinary,  average 
men  find  themselves  plunged  into  a  new 
and  extraordinary  experience.  In  France 
and  Belgium  average  men  are  thinking 
and  feeling  as  average  men  don't  think 
and  feel  apart  from  the  searching,  pun- 
gent experience  called  war.  Indeed,  war 
does  reach  in  a  red  hand  and  does  clutch 
a  man's  vitals,  and  he  does  have  thoughts 
and  feelings  other  than  those  which  he 
has  in  peace  conditions.  A  Highland 
piper  at  a  desperate  moment  climbed  the 
parapet,  and  in  full  view  of  the  Huns, 
with  bullets  zipping  about  him,  marched 
up  and  down  the  parapet  shrilling  out 


"The  Cock  o'  the  North."  It  was  a  rash 
act,  but  he  acted  through  a  strange  inner 
compulsion,  and,  doing  as  he  did,  he  ex- 
pressed something  common  to  the  man- 
hood of  a  whole  battalion.  He  piped  to 
the  enemy  defiance,  fearless  courage,  un- 
conquerable determination,  and  not  a 
little  contemptuous  hatred. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  lighter,  more  super- 
ficial thoughts  and  feelings  our  battling 
boys  express  in  their  singing.  Few  of  the 
comic  songs  last  any  considerable  length 
of  time.  These  come  and  go  like  sun- 
glints  in  a  quick  brook.  To  the  deeper- 
keyed  songs  they  are  like  swift  inhala- 
tions from  a  "fag"  to  the  solid,  hour-long 
satisfaction  from  a  well-filled  pipe.  The 
songs  from  London  "Revues"  are  carried 
to  France  by  the  men  returning  from 
"  leave."  They  are  jiggy  and  catchy,  and 
are  soon  whistled  and  sung  by  thousands 
of  our  men.  But,  I  repeat,  they  do  not 
live.  "Tipperary"  has  gone  for  good; 
yet  of  all  light  songs  it  had  a  right  to  live. 
It  is  still  sung  in  France,  but  not  by  our 
troops.  French  urchins,  haunting  troop- 
trains,  sing  it,  and  then  call  out  for  "a 
penny,"  which  never  fails  to  come.  The 
"old  army"  poured  into  France  to  the 
well-marked  tempo  of  "Tipperary,"  and, 
in  those  early  days,  when  men 

"Fought  their  fight  in  time  of  bitter  fear 
And  died  unknowing  how  the  day  had  gone," 

the  thunder  of  the  guns  will  ever  be  asso- 
ciated with  that  retrospect  so  dear  to  the 
British  Tommy — "Piccadilly"  and  "Lei- 
cester Square."  Other  songs,  however, 
of  about  the  same  date  as  "Tipperary," 
still  live,  and  are  still  loved  and  sung. 
They  come  from  deeper  in  than  "Tip- 
perary." They  melody  forth  nothing 
local,  sporadic,  or  particular,  but  voice 
universals.  "Mother  Machree"  is  such 
a  song.  He  is  a  lonely,  pitiable  man  who 
is  unable  with  prof oundest  feeling  to  sing : 
"I  love  the  dear  silver  that  shines  in  her 
hair." 

Songs  which,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
would  sneeringly  be  called  sentimental, 
are  sung  "over  there"  by  our  millions  of 
men  without  reservation,  shame,  or  apol- 
ogy. Sentimentality  is  simply  sentiment 
unsanctioned  or  uncontrolled  by  reason. 
But  reason,  to  be  reasonable,  must  take 
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account  of  circumstance.  At  home  "  The 
Sunshine  of  Thy  Smile"  is  in  the  nature 
of  slushy  sentimentality;  but  with  both 
the  girl  and  the  smile  three  thousand 
miles  across  the  seas ;  with  her  letters  few 
and  far  between;  with  the  glamour  of 
glowing  memories  over  one's  soul;  with 
the  chance  of  never  again  enjoying  the 
sunshine  of  her  smile,  and  with  the  well- 
defined  consciousness  that  one  is  over 
there  with  the  definite  object  of  preserv- 
ing in  life  those  very  things  that  wreathe 
her  face  in  sunny  smiles — well,  what  was 
sentimentality  at  home  now  receives  the 
approving  sanction  of  one's  reason,  and  is 
thus  raised  into  the  good  region  of  sound 
sentiment.  In  other  words,  war  not  only 
reveals,  but  makes  reasonable  those  deep, 
hidden  things  in  one's  blood — an  ances- 
tral deposit — which  we  slightingly  call 
''elementals."  They  are  really  "rudi- 
mentals,"  of  which,  in  peace-times,  we  are 
rather  ashamed,  since  we  seem  unable  to 
give  them  either  value  or  meaning  other 
than  that  which  we  irritably  assign  to  en- 
cumbrances and  impediments.  Cham- 
ber-music is  one  thing,  and  fulfils  one 
function;  war-music  is  another  thing,  and 
for  another  purpose.  One  can  hardly 
imagine  a  string  quartet  leading  a  bat- 
talion to  the  front-line  trenches  from  a 
rest-camp,  nor  a  pipe  band  screaming  in 
a  city  drawang-room.  In  Flanders,  the 
colonel  of  a  well-known  Kiltie  battalion 
was  killed  and  his  body  ''brought  in." 
The  funeral  was  imposing.  Troops  were 
there  in  numbers,  and  following  the  body 
on  the  gun-carriage  were  majors,  colonels, 
brigadiers,  and  major-generals.  With 
fuU  mihtary  honors  he  was  laid  at  rest — 


"In  Flanders  fields,  where  poppies  grow 
Between  the  crosses  row  on  row." 


When  the  simple,  honest  Church  of  Eng- 
land service  had  been  read  over  the  grave, 
two  pipers  from  the  pipe  band  came  to 
sound  their  own  peculiar  ''Last  Post." 


With  bugles  the  thing  is  solemn  enough; 
but  with  the  pipes  it  ransacks  one's  soul. 
One  piper  stood  at  the  head  and  one  at 
the  foot  of  the  grave,  and  both  were  hard- 
bitten veterans  of  the  war  game,  with 
rows  of  ribbon  across  their  left  breasts. 
They  were  ceremonious  and  stern  about 
their  high  task.  The  sunshine  was  am- 
ber; the  elms  were  green,  and  wheat- 
fields  were  sprinkled  with  the  blood-red 
of  the  poppies.  A  column  of  heavy  trans- 
port halted  on  the  near-by  road  to  see  and 
hear.  "The  Coronach" — the  Highland 
lament — began  on  the  pipes.  Such  music ! 
It  was  the  screaming  of  httle,  hurt  chil- 
dren, the  wailing  of  bereft,  pained  women, 
and  the  sobbing  of  strong  men  broken 
down.  It  was  the  protesting  voice  of 
healthy  human  nature  against  the  mys- 
tery of  death.  It  cut  like  a  ragged,  red- 
hot  knife,  and  it  made  one  want  to  cry 
out :  "  That  is  it !  That  is  the  voice  of  my 
real  soul."  When  it  was  over  the  sun 
went  on  shining,  the  elms  were  just  as 
green,  the  poppies  in  the  wheat  just  as 
red;  but  the  men  in  the  heavy  transport 
were  strangely  silent  as  it  lumbered  oh 
toward  the  fire  zone. 

There  is  music  in  Flanders.  But  not 
the  music  one  ordinarily  associates  with 
war.  There  are  noises,  man-made,  which 
are  not  music;  night  is  hideous  with 
these. 

"There's  a  rattling  rush  on  the  pave  road 
Shells  for  the  guns  are  motored  north; 
There's  the  honk  of  the  speeding  courier's  horn; 
And   the   throb   of   the   ambulance  venturing 
forth." 

These  noises  have  their  meaning,  and 
their  meaning  is  by  no  means  pleasant  to 
dwell  on.  Shells  are  for  the  killing  of 
men;  couriers  carry  messages  to  direct 
attacks  or  repel  assaults — both  bloody 
affairs;  and  ambulances  suggest  stretch- 
ers with  their  battered  burdens.  Over 
against  these  fearsome  noises  are  the 
cheery  songs  of  the  marching  battalions. 
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URING  the  progress  of  this 
war  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  engineering  troops 
and  development  in  engi- 
neer equipment.  While 
the  organization  of  the  German  troops  at 
the  outset  of  the  war  included  large  num- 
bers of  engineer  soldiers  specially  trained 
for  military  purposes,  the  number  of  engi- 
neer units  in  our  forces  as  well  as  those  of 
our  allies  was  comparatively  small. 

The  training  of  engineer  troops  among 
the  Allies  for  use  in  trench  warfare  was 
extremely  limited ;  their  work  was  con- 
fined generally  to  the  operations  of  open 
warfare. 

Trench  warfare  has  changed  the  whole 
course  of  events  and  has  rendered  neces- 
sary wide  and  sweeping  changes  in  or- 
ganization, training,  and  equipment.  It 
has  been  often  stated  that  this  is  a  war 
of  engineers,  and  it  is  certainly  true. 
Engineers  and  engineering  problems  are 
found  in  every  branch  of  the  service. 

Instead  of  being  a  small  and  compara- 
tively unimportant  corps  in  our  great 
army  machine  they  are  now  of  the  first 
importance,  and  no  operations  of  any 
magnitude  are  undertaken  without  in- 
cluding the  necessary  engineer  forces. 

In  almost  every  instance  careful  liaison 
or  co-operation  must  be  effected  with  the 
infantry  or  other  arms  concerned  in  the 
operations. 

On  account  of  a  more  or  less  general  ig- 
norance of  their  duties,  the  members  of 
the  Engineer  Corps  seldom  receive  the 
appreciation  from  the  public  which  they 
so  well  earn.  These  same  "sappers,"  as 
they  are  called  in  the  British  army,  are 
the  handy  men  of  the  army.  In  my  ex- 
perience at  the  front,  if  there  was  any  job 
that  no  one  else  could  handle,  it  was  al- 
ways the  engineers  who  were  called  on  to 
tackle  it. 

I  can  hardly  begin  to  enumerate  the 
different  activities  of  engineers  in  trench 


and  open  warfare.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant work  done  by  them  in  this  trench 
warfare  includes  the  construction,  repair, 
and  general  maintenance  of  all  trenches 
(assisted  by  the  infantry) ;  the  building  of 
all  mined  dugouts  and  shelters  of  all  de- 
scriptions; the  construction  of  all  strong 
points  and  emplacements,  machine-gun 
posts,  trench-mortar  posts,  artillery  gun- 
pits,  snipers'  posts,  O.  P.'s,  or  artillery 
observation-posts,  and  so  on;  all  demoli- 
tion work,  such  as  the  firing  of  large 
charges  of  high  explosives  in  mines  under 
the  enemy's  positions,  the  destruction  of 
enemy  strong  points,  etc.;  the  building 
and  maintenance  of  all  roads;  the  con- 
struction and  destruction  of  all  bridges; 
construction  and  operation  of  light  and 
heavy  railroads,  and  many  other  duties 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

It  is  a  work  of  alternate  construction 
and  destruction.  The  sapper  must  be  a 
real  soldier  as  well  as  an  engineer.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  the  troops  on 
lines  of  communication,  and  some  rail- 
way, harbor,  and  other  special  units,  they 
are  all  combatant  troops,  and  are  so  rated 
and  recognized.  Many  thousands  of 
them  are  on  constant  trench  work  and 
other  thousands  on  work  close  up,  where 
they  are  continually  shelled  and  exposed 
to  fire. 

The  training  of  the  majority  of  engi- 
neers includes  the  same  methods  of  of- 
fense and  defense  as  the  infantry,  and  well 
it  is  that  it  does  so.  Almost  every  day  on 
the  western  front  they  are  called  on  to 
accompany  the  infantry  "over  the  top," 
or  on  a  raid  on  enemy  trenches;  to  de- 
stroy enemy  defenses,  or  to  consolidate 
captured  trenches;  or  again  to  "man  the 
parapet"  in  holding  ofif  enemy  attacks 
until  infantry  reinforcements  can  come 
through  the  usual  "barrage."  These 
things  happen  every  day  in  the  trenches, 
and  the  engineer-soldier  would  be  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  if  he  had  not  been 
trained  in  the  use  of  rifle,  bomb,  and 
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bayonet,  and  taught  how  to  defend  him- 
self. No  one  has  a  stronger  admiration 
for  the  infantry  than  I  have,  and  every 
one  must  take  off  his  hat  to  these 
*'pucca"  (real)  fighting  men,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  sappers  who  have  con- 
tinual trench  duty  are  subject  to  the  same 
constant  trench  fire  as  the  infantry  are 
every  day — the  only  real  difference  is  that 
they  seldom  get  a  chance  to  "hit"  back. 
They  have  their  work  to  do,  and  seldom 
have  a  chance  to  return  the  compHment 
and  ''strafe  the  Hun,"  except  in  self- 
defense. 

Strategists  are  pretty  well  agreed  that 
the  main  successes  of  the  war  must  be 
won  by  sheer  hard  trench  fighting,  and 
continued  until  the  Germans  will  not  be 
able  to  pay  the  cost  in  lives  and  munitions. 

In  this  underground  warfare  the  work 
of  the  engineers  whose  business  it  is  to 
protect  the  infantry  from  enemy  attacks 
below  ground  is  both  serious  and  interest- 
ing. At  the  headquarters  of  the  mining 
regiment  a  note  is  opened  from  the  bri- 
gade staff,  ''Enemy  mining  suspected  at 
K24bi8 — request  immediate  investiga- 
tion." An  experienced  mining  officer  is 
at  once  detailed  to  proceed  to  the  area  in 
question  and  report  on  the  situation. 

Often  enough  it  is  a  question  of  nerves 
on  the  part  of  some  lonely  sentry,  but 
quite  as  often  it  develops  that  the  enemy 
are  mining  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Measures  to  start  countermining  are  at 
once  begun. 

Then  the  game  of  wits  below  ground 
begins.  Mine-shafts  are  sunk  and  small, 
narrow  galleries  driven  at  a  depth  which 
the  engineers  hope  will  bring  them  under- 
neath the  German  attack  galleries.  I  rom 
day  to  day,  and  even  from  hour  to  hour 
w^hen  they  are  within  striking  distance, 
careful  and  constant  listening  below 
ground  is  undertaken,  both  friend  and  foe 
endeavoring  to  make  progress  as  silently 
as  possible. 

In  a  regular  nune  system  all  manner  of 
ruses  are  adopted  to  keep  the  enemy 
guessing  as  to  the  exact  locality  of  each  of 
their  tunnels:  false  noises  in  distant  or 
higher  galleries ;  plain  working  of  pick  and 
shovel  in  others.  Meanwhile  they  are  si- 
lently and  speedily  making  progress  in  the 
genuine  tunnels  toward  the  real  objec- 
tive. 


Often  we  delay  the  laying  of  our  charges 
of  high  explosive  until  we  are  within  two 
or  three  feet  of  the  enemy  gallery  and  can 
even  hear  the  enemy  miners  talking.  On 
three  occasions  I  have  heard  them  talking 
very  plainly,  and  listened  for  hours  to 
them  working  on  quite  unconscious  of 
their  danger.  It  was  always  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  me  that  I  could  understand 
so  Httle  German.  At  other  times,  and 
this  has  happened  several  times  in  the 
clay  soil  of  Flanders,  we  have  broken  into 
enemy  galleries  and  fought  them  with 
automatic  pistols,  bombs,  and  portable 
charges  of  high  explosives. 

As  a  means  of  offensive  warfare,  mining 
has  taken  an  important  part,  particularly 
in  the  launching  of  infantry  attacks  and 
night-raids. 

The  battle  of  Messines  Ridge  in  July, 
1916,  was  started  by  firing  at  the  "zero" 
hour  some  nineteen  mines,  spread  over  a 
front  of  several  kilometres.  In  these  nine- 
teen mines  the  aggregate  of  the  total  high 
explosive  used  and  fired  at  the  same  in- 
stant was  a  few  thousand  pounds  short  of 
one  milhon  pounds.  Some  of  the  individ- 
ual charges  were  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  each,  and  had  been  laid 
ready  for  firing  for  over  twelve  months. 
Some  idea  of  the  frightful  force  and  power 
of  these  charges  may  be  obtained  when  it 
is  remembered  that  each  of  the  "Mills" 
bombs,  or  hand-grenades  carried  by  Brit- 
ish soldiers,  contains  one-quarter  of  one 
pound,  or  four  ounces  only,  of  this  explo- 
sive. As  a  result  of  this  terrific  blow  the 
Germans  retreated  for  over  a  half  mile  on 
the  entire  front  mined,  and  the  initial  ob- 
jectives of  the  British  were  captured  with 
astonishingly  low  casualties. 

In  countermining,  when  the  enemy  are 
met  below  ground,  in  crossing  under  "No 
Man's  Land,"  it  is  the  usual  practice  of 
the  Allies  to  explode  a  charge  or  mine, 
which  they  call  a  "  camouflet."  The  cam- 
ouflet  totally  destroys  the  enemy's  gal- 
lery but  does  not  break  the  surface.  The 
common  and  the  overcharged  mine  al- 
ways blow  a  deep  and  wide  cone-shaped 
crater.  Large  charges  of  explosive  blow 
craters  several  hundred  feet  in  diameter 
and  well  over  a  hundred  feet  in  depth. 

In  almost  every  sector  of  the  western 
front  in  France  where  the  trenches  are 
close  together  (that  is,  from  twenty  or 
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thirty  up  to  two  hundred  yards  apart), 
these  mine  craters  are  found  in  No  Man's 
Land.  In  sectors  where  mining  has  been 
very  acth^e  mine  craters  are  so  common 
that  they  intersect  each  other.  The 
"blowing"  of  a  crater  in  No  Man's  Land 
at  night  and  the  immediate  occupation 
and  consolidation  of  it  by  the  infantry 
and  engineers  is  a  wonderfully  stirring  af- 
fair. The  strain  on  the  morale  of  the  in- 
fantry occupying  sectors  which  are  known 
to  be  mined  is  a  terrible  one,  especially  if 
they  have  no  engineers  to  combat  the 
stealthy  attack.  For  the  hundreds  who 
are  killed,  buried,  or  injured  from  enemy 
mines  there  are  thousands  who  suffer  a 
mental  strain  from  the  mere  suspicion  of 
their  existence. 

Trench  mining  now,  I  am  glad  to  add, 
is  not  the  menace  that  it  was  in  19 15  and 
1916,  but  when  the  good-weather  offen- 
sives cease  and  the  usual  winter  trench 
warfare  is  renewed,  mining  invariably 
makes  its  reappearance. 

As  it  was  a  rare  day  for  us  in  Flan- 
ders when  the  enemy  or  ourselves  did  not 
''blow"  a  mine,  we  were  always  on  our 
toes.  Except  in  cases  of  sudden  emer- 
gency, we  informed  the  infantry  of  our  in- 
tention to  fire  a  mine,  and  gave  them  the 
time  necessary  to  withdraw  their  men  to 
points  of  safety.  Often  we  would  blow  a 
mine  at  night  in  co-operation  with  the  in- 
fantry, so  that  they  might  at  once  rush 
out  and  "consolidate"  the  crater,  or  the 
nearest  lip  or  rim  of  the  crater.  Certain 
positions  in  No  Man's  Land  were  particu- 
larly desirable  on  account  of  their  strate- 
gic value;  possibly  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
filading the  enemy's  trenches  by  occupy- 
ing one  rim  of  the  crater;  or  perhaps  for 
the  obtaining  of  better  observation-points, 
or  for  any  other  reason.  The  consolida- 
tion of  these  craters  is  indeed  a  wonder- 
fully stirring  business.  A  little  explana- 
tion of  a  crater  might  help. 

The  engineers  will  fire  large  charges  of 
high  explosives  from  underground  galler- 
ies, at  a  depth  of  anything  from  twenty  to 
two  hundred  feet,  with  the  result  that  a 
huge  hole  is  blown  in  the  ground  in  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  like  the  aver- 
age shell-hole,  but  very  much  wider  and 
deeper.  No  Man's  Land  in  front  of  us, 
where  the   trenches  are   close,  is  pitted 


with  great  numbers  of  these  craters,  some 
blown  by  the  Germans  and  some  by  us. 
The  craters  vary  from  the  small  ones, 
about  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  diameter 
and  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  deep,  to  larger 
ones,  to  such  dimensions  as  three  hundred 
feet  in  diameter  and  up  to  a  hundred  or 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep.  The  size, 
of  course,  depends  on  the  charge  of  high 
explosives  used,  the  depth  of  the  mine 
galleries,  and  the  soil  one  springs  the 
mine  in. 

The  enemy  is  usually  just  as  concerned 
with  the  consolidation  of  the  rim  or  lip 
of  the  crater  on  their  side  as  we  are  with 
ours,  and  a  battle  royal  for  their  occupa- 
tion results.  Machine-guns  on  both  sides 
concentrate  fire  on  the  crater  almost  be- 
fore the  debris  from  the  explosion  has  had 
time  to  fall.  It  is  a  weird  and  wonderful 
sight.  From  a  fairly  calm  night,  usually 
with  only  desultory  fire  going  on,  the 
thunderclap  comes.  Before  firing,  which 
is  usually  done  electrically,  the  engineers 
calculate  the  exact  diameter  of  the  crater 
to  be  formed,  and  the  previous  night  the 
infantry  or  engineers  will  have  completed 
a  trench  forward  from  the  front  line  to  an 
intersection  with  the  rim  of  the  proposed 
crater.  Directly  the  charge  has  been 
fired,  they  rush  out  through  this  trench 
and  hastily  throw  up  breastworks  on  the 
lip  of  the  crater  formed.  The  machine- 
gunners  take  up  proper  offensive  and  de- 
fensive positions;  the  bombers,  usually  at 
the  head  and  the  flank  of  the  "  throw  up  " 
or  lip,  erect  the  wire  screens  necessary  for 
their  temporary  protection;  the  wiremen 
place  their  barbed  wire  around  the  por- 
tion to  be  consolidated,  and  all  ranks  dig 
themselves  in  as  fast  as  they  can,  later 
bringing  up  such  timber  or  other  material 
as  they  can  to  strengthen  the  positions. 
When  it  is  planned  to  hold  the  whole  of 
the  crater,  the  "wire"  men  completely 
encircle  it  with  entanglements,  and  the 
Lewis  gunners  and  bombers  make  such 
changes  in  disposition  as  are  necessary. 

This  represents  the  usual  procedure 
when  a  crater  is  blown  in  No  Man's  Land. 
Thousands  of  these  craters  are  so  ex- 
ploded. 

On  numerous  other  occasions  when  we 
have  penetrated  below  the  surface  with 
our  underground  galleries  under  and 
across  No  Man's  Land  to  below  the  Ger- 
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mans'  front-line  trenches  (and  in  many 
cases  we  go  as  far  as  their  support  hnes 
without  being  discovered),  our  Httle  af- 
fairs are  accompanied  by  infantry  raids. 
Pandemonium  reigns  supreme  at  these 
times,  and  nothing  can  be  Ukened  to  the 
noise  and  apparent  confusion  in  which 
these  usually  very  successful  raids  are 
conducted.  We  fire  our  mines  under 
their  trenches  and  the  infantry  raiding 
parties  immediately  cross  and  clean  up 
any  Germans  we  might  have  missed  with 
our  attentions.  As  a  result  of  our  noise- 
less work  below  in  the  clay  we  would  oc- 
casionally break  through  into  each  others' 
galleries. 

Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  an 
underground  fight  which  we  had  with  the 
Boche  in  one  of  our  galleries  thirty  feet 
below  the  surface  under  these  trenches. 
Some  two  weeks  before  this  we  had  suc- 
cessfully blown  a  mine,  and  a  few  days 
later  had  discovered  and  worked  through 
the  broken  gallery  we  had  destroyed. 
Passing  through  this  gallery,  we  continued 
our  silent  work  in  the  clay,  and  about 
fifty  feet  farther  turned  .off  to  the  left  in 
order  to  strike  what  we  thought  would  be 
the  enemy's  main  defensive  gallery.  Our 
miners  who  were  working  at  this  face  hur- 
riedly sent  up  word  one  morning  to  our 
dugout  on  top  just  off  the  shaft-house  that 
they  had  broken  into  the  German  gallery 
with  a  small  hole  in  the  clay.  All  men 
working  underground  had  standing  orders 
that  if  this  occurred  at  any  time  they 
should  at  once  put  out  their  candles,  ob- 
serve strict  silence,  plug  up  the  hole  with 
clay,  and  report  forthwith  to  the  officer  on 
duty.  Warning  all  men  to  leave  the 
workings  below,  the  officer  on  duty  hur- 
ried down  to  the  spot,  stopped  long 
enough  in  our  main  gallery  to  make  up 
a  mobile,  or  portable,  charge  of  thirty 
pounds  of  guncotton  from  our  magazine, 
which  we  had  established  there  for  just 
such  emergencies,  then  proceeded  with 
the  utmost  care  to  the  gallery  mentioned. 
Lieutenant  G.  had  connected  up  a  dry 
guncotton  primer  to  the  charge,  inserted 
a  detonator  attached  to  a  short  piece  of 
safety  fuse,  which  latter  would  burn  for 
about  two  minutes  before  detonating  the 
charge.  The  men  had  noticed  and  heard 
three  certainly  and  probably  more  Ger- 
mans at  work  in  their  gallery,  which  was 


lighted  with  electric  light.  Lieutenant  G. 
very  carefully  withdrew  the  clay  plug,  en- 
larged the  hole,  slid  the  box  containing 
the  charge  into  the  enemy  gallery,  lit  the 
fuse,  and  swiftly  and  quickly  withdrew 
from  the  scene.  He  reached  safely  the 
main  gallery,  quite  a  distance  from  the 
charge,  in  time  to  hear  the  explosion.  He 
then  climbed  quickly  to  the  top  to  escape 
the  resulting  fatal  gases  developed  by  the 
detonation  of  the  high  explosives. 

I  arrived  on  the  scene  a  few  minutes 
later  and  my  section  commander  asked 
me  if  I  was  ''game  enough,"  as  he  de- 
scribed it,  to  go  below  with  a  sapper  to  in- 
vestigate the  damage  done,  and  see  how 
many  Germans  we  had  accounted  for.  I 
was  very  willing,  so  Doherty,  the  sapper 
mentioned,  and  myself  equipped  ourselves 
with  the  ''Proto"  oxygen-breathing  ap- 
paratus necessary  in  going  into  ''gassy" 
galleries,  then  descended,  carrying  also 
the  usual  canary  in  a  cage  to  test  the  air. 
The  canary  soon  toppled  off  his  perch  and 
fell  dead  to  the  floor  of  his  cage.  Both 
Doherty  and  I  had  previojiisly  been 
trained  in  the  use  of  the  oxygen  appara- 
tus, and  were  quite  confident  of  its  ability 
to  take  care  of  the  carbon  monoxide  so 
that  it  would  not  affect  our  lungs.  Be- 
fore we  reached  the  enemy  gallery,  I 
stopped  long  enough  to  pick  up  and  carry 
with  me  the  air-hose,  and  this  I  left  later 
in  the  enemy's  workings  so  that  our  men 
on  top  could  pump  good  air  in  and  allow 
others  down  in  a  short  time  to  resume  the 
offensive.  We  reached  the  gallery,  found 
the  remains  of  the  three  Boches  that  G. 
had  "sent  west"  with  his  charge  of  gun- 
cotton,  then  proceeded  to  investigate  the 
damage  done.  As  the  enemy  gallery  was 
very  closely  timbered,  we  had  only  broken 
down  a  portion  of  it  with  the  charge  em- 
ployed. On  entering  their  gallery,  I  had 
carefully  searched  for  and  cut  all  wires 
that  I  found  there.  This  is  a  regular 
practice  with  us,  the  object  being  to  sever 
all  electric  leads,  wires,  or  fuses  which  the 
enemy  may  have  left  connected  to  a 
charge  or  mine  already  laid.  On  break- 
ing into  any  of  these  galleries  the  officer  in 
charge  usually  enlarges  the  holes  in  the 
clay  until  he  can  put  his  arm  through, 
feels  around  until  he  finds  any  wires,  and 
promptly  cuts  them  with  his  pliers.  Such 
operations  of  necessity  m.ust  be  done  in 
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darkness  and  without  sound,  and  one's 
heart  is  working  like  a  pump-handle.  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  no 
Germans  had  summoned  courage  enough 
to  investigate  matters  as  we  were  doing; 
Doherty,  however,  did  not  share  my  sen- 
timents, and  gave  me  the  impression  as 
best  he  could,  enveloped  in  the  oxygen 
apparatus  as  he  was,  that  he  distinctly  re- 
gretted their  lack  of  sand.  We  were  both 
armed  with  electric  torches  and  revolvers, 
but  we  were  not  keen  on  using  them  of- 
tener  than  necessary,  and  so  advertising 
our  presence.  After  leaving  the  air-hose 
and  noting  results,  I  picked  up  the  cap  of 
one  of  the  defunct  Germans,  and  we  came 
out,  or  rather  crawled  out.  Our  progress 
was  mostly  in  the  form  of  a  crawl,  and  the 
steel  oxygen  cylinders  knocking  against 
the  timber  sets  in  the  narrow  galleries  as 
we  proceeded  did  not  improve  our  tem- 
pers. We  arrived  safely  back  at  the  sur- 
face and  I  made  my  report.  After  pump- 
ing air  into  the  gallery  for  about  an  hour, 
we  all  went  below  again,  and  my  section 
commander  and  Lieutenant  G.  crawled 
through  to  examine  conditions  in  the 
enemy's  gallery,  while  I  was  engaged  in 
the  magazine  in  opening  boxes  of  guncot- 
ton,  and  getting  all  primers  and  detona- 
tors ready  for  more  action.  Captain  B., 
the  section  commander,  came  back  pres- 
ently and  informed  me  that  he  and  G.  had 
been  slightly  gassed  during  their  investi- 
gation of  the  enemy  tunnel,  but  had  not 
met  any  Boche ;  he  had  decided  on  making 
up  some  raiding-parties,  would  arm  them 
with  mobile  charges,  attempt  to  explore 
the  German  gallery  and  mine  system  and, 
if  possible,  try  and  destroy  their  shaft. 
The  difficulties  of  proceeding  farther  into 
the  German  galleries,  now  that  the  enemy 
was  thoroughly  aroused,  were  pretty  large, 
but  I  agreed  with  him  that  it  was  up  to  us 
to  get  them  somehow  if  we  had  a  possible 
chance.  We  made  up  three  of  these  par- 
ties at  once,  each  composed  of  one  officer, 
one  non-commissioned  officer,  and  two 
sappers,  each  party  armed  with  revolvers 
and  a  mobile  charge  of  thirty  pounds  of 
guncotton,  the  latter  being  carried  in 
boxes.  Each  of  the  sappers  provided 
themselves  with  a  couple  of  Mills  bombs, 
their  confidence  in  these  useful  little  arti- 
cles on  all  occasions  being  quite  touching. 
It  was  arranged  that  Captain  B.  should 


station  himself  at  the  junction  of  our  gal- 
lery with  that  of  the  Boches,  and  if  our 
plans  looked  like  coming  "unstuck"  he 
would  blow  his  whistle  hard.  On  this 
signal  we  would  all  hustle  back  to  our  own 
galleries  and  shaft-head  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. "The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  and 
men  gang  aft  a-gley"  and  our  luck  was 
not  good  on  this  stunt.  The  other  two 
officers  were  senior  to  me  and,  as  usual  in 
such  circumstances,  resolutely  insisted  on 
their  right  to  take  their  parties  in  first.  It 
was  quite  an  exceptional  affair,  our  break- 
ing into  an  enemy  gallery,  as  in  most  cases 
either  the  enemy  or  ourselves  would  have 
fired  their  mines  when  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  each  other,  so  all  the  men  were 
very  keen  on  it.  In  my  own  case,  I  was 
so  keyed  up  with  excitement  that  I  en- 
tirely forgot  a  bad  toothache  that  I  had, 
resulting  from  an  abscess  under  a  large 
molar,  and  these  things  are  usually  pretty 
difficult  to  forget — even  in  the  trenches. 
Well,  the  first  two  parties  passed  quietly 
into  the  enemy's  gallery,  and  just  as  I  was 
about  to  lead  my  own  party  in  Captain  B. 
blew  his  signal-whistle  and,  according  to 
instructions,  I  took  myself  and  party  back 
to  our  own  shaft-head,  followed  soon  by 
the  men  of  the  other  parties;  last  of  all  by 
the  other  two.officers  who  had  entered  the 
enemy  gallery  first.  Our  plan  had  come 
"unstuck."  It  developed  that  the  first 
two  parties  had  managed  to  get  in  a  short 
distance  before  meeting  any  opposition, 
but  that  the  Boche  had  then  opened  fire 
on  them,  and  they  had  stopped  just  long 
enough  to  return  a  few  revolver-shots,  set 
light  to  the  fuses  on  their  two  mobile 
charges,  and  run  for  it.  Altogether  thi? 
last  attempt  had  not  been  very  success- 
ful, though  we  fortunately  had  no  casual- 
ties. 

I  was  again  asked  to  go  below  with 
Doherty  in  breathing-apparatus  and  see 
what  effect  the  firing  of  these  two  last 
charges  had  made  on  the  gallery.  We  did 
so,  but  found  no  living  Germans  in  the 
tunnel.  We  left  the  air-hose  this  time 
farther  up  their  more  or  less  destroyed 
workings,  and  reported  that  we  could  get 
down  soon  again  to  resume  operations. 
For  the  time  we  posted  six  sappers  and  a 
non-commissioned  officer  near  the  ene- 
my's entrance  to  cover  any  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  to  get  through  into 
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our  galleries.  They  did  not  attempt  to 
do  so;  in  fact,  they  didn't  seem  to  care 
much  about  going  near  the  place — which 
fact,  perhaps,  proved  fortunate  for  D.  and 
myself,  though  I  knew  that  fine  little  Irish- 
man was  aching  for  a  scrap  with  theiti. 

In  an  hour  or  so  when  the  poisonous  gas 
had  again  been  blown  out  and  fresh  air 
pumped  in.  Lieutenant  G.  and  I,  being 
rather  concerned  over  the  possibihty  of 
the  enemy  trying  to  pump  in  gas  on  our 
men  below  ground,  decided  to  go  in  on 
our  own  initiative  and  see  what  we  could 
do.  We  proceeded  below,  armed  each 
with  revolver  and  torch,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  another  officer  carrying  a  mo- 
bile charge  and  a  sapper  with  a  second. 
We  walked  and  crawled  very  quietly  and 
cautiously  until  we  reached  a  point  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  up  the  enemy 
gallery;  here  I  suggested  to  G.  that  it 
would  be  decidedly  unwise  to  try  and  get 
any  farther;  the  electric  fights  still  alight 
in  the  gallery  were  just  a  few  feet  ahead 
of  us,  and  we  could  distinguish  the  sounds 
of  whispering  and  stealthy  w^alking  very 
near.  In  crawling  in  we  had,  of  course, 
used  our  torches  as  little  as  possible.  If 
I  had  not  persuaded  G.  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  my  advice,  I  believe  he  would  have  at- 
tempted to  go  right  up  to  the  German 
shaft-head.  I  walked  back  a  little  w^ay 
along  the  gallery,  signalled  B.,  another 
officer,  and  a  sapper  to  hand  me  the  gun- 
cotton  charges;  then  instructed  them  to 
clear  out. 

We  decided  to  fire  the  charges  at  this 
point,  so  after  collecting,  with  great  care 
to  avoid  noise,  a  number  of  sand-bags 
filled  with  clay  which  the  Germans  had 
left  in  this  gallery,  we  used  these  for 
tamping  the  charge.  G.  lit  the  fuse  while 
I  covered  the  gallery^  with  my  revolver. 
G.  said,  ''Hold  on  a  minute  while  I  get  a 
souvenir,"  and  promptly  grabbed  a  five- 
foot  length  of  three-inch  air-pipe  which 
the  Germans  used  in  their  work,  w^hile 
I  picked  up  a  few  empty  multicolored 
sand-bags  of  the  kind  favored  by  the 
Boche  miner.  The  shortness  of  our  safety- 
fuse  was  a  strong  factor  in  preventing  us 
from  going  farther.  It  was  to  burn  about 
two  minutes,  and  in  these  two  minutes  we 
had  to  crawl  and  squirm  through  some 
very  awkward  sections  in  the  galleries.  In 
two  places  there  was  only  room  enough 


for  our  bodies  to  scrape  through.  The 
timber  and  clay  had  been  destroyed  in 
several  places,  and  it  was  difficult  at  these 
spots  to  get  through  without  bringing 
in  some  more  sets  or  inviting  clay  falls 
which  would  have  imprisoned  us  with  the 
charge.  Death  as  the  result  of  an  over- 
dose of  carbon  monoxide  is  not  so  bad,  as 
one  just  drops  into  a  gentle  and  insidious 
sleep  from  which  one  fails  to  wake;  but  the 
concussion  resulting  from  the  detonation 
of  the  charge  is  not  such  a  pleasant  affair. 
We  fortunately  reached  a  spot  of  com- 
parative safety  just  in  time  to  hear  the 
detonation  of  the  charges.  Afterward  we 
climbed  to  the  surface. 

I  w^ent  below  again  after  a  haK-hour 
had  elapsed,  this  time  without  the  oxygen 
apparatus,  as  I  was  physically  too  weak 
to  carry  its  forty  pounds  again.  Another 
sapper  went  down  with  me,  wearing  the 
"Proto"  apparatus,  and  I  leading  with  a 
rope  around  me  in  case  I  should  be  gassed 
and  have  to  be  pulled  out.  This  time  we 
played  in  great  luck:  no  Germans  were 
encountered  by  us.  The  lad  who  came 
with  me  was  not  of  the  same  stuff  as  D.; 
once,  while  I  was  crawling  ahead  of  him, 
I  knelt  on  a  piece  of  broken  timber;  it 
made  a  sharp  noise  much  like  the  crack  of 
a  revolver,  and  this  rather  disconcerted 
him.     He  soon  recovered,  however. 

This  was  a  busy  day  for  me.  I  must 
have  had  that  ''rabbit's  foot"  around  my 
neck  in  going  down  first  after  the  charges 
three  times  and  coming  out  with  a  whole 
skin.  We  could  not  quite  reach  the  ad- 
vanced spot  where  we  had  fired  the  gal- 
lery, although  near  enough.  I  was  gassed 
a  little  on  this  trip.  Some  two  hours 
later,  having  prepared  a  large  charge  of 
guncotton,  we  went  below  and  laid  it. 
During  the  process  the  enemy,  gathering 
their  courage,  had  come  back  to  their  gal- 
lery, and  having  cleared  some  of  the  de- 
bris aw^ay,  fired  a  number  of  shots  at  our 
fellows  while  they  were  loading.  We  fired 
the  mine  in  the  usual  way  by  means  of 
blasting  machine  from  our  dugout.  This 
dugout  was  built  with  an  entrance  lead- 
ing off  to  the  mine  shaft.  We  thought 
our  troubles  were  over  for  a  while  any- 
how, and  four  of  our  men  carelessly  re- 
mained in  the  dugout,  talking  and  smok- 
ing for  some  ten  minutes  or  so  after  firing. 
One  of  them  happened  to  look  up  around 


A  cellar,  protected  by  sand-bags,  used  as  a  shelter  by  engineer  officers. 

Situated  in  the  village  of  Hebuterne,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind  the  British  lines  in  Artois,  which  was  the 
scene  of  intensive  bombardment  from  the  Germans. 


the  dugout,  and  noticed  that  all  the  ca- 
naries which  we  kept  there  at  night  in 
some  four  cages  had  toppled  from  their 
perches,  and  were  lying  with  their  feet 
sticking  in  the  air.  With  one  bound  they 
reached  the  dugout  entrance  and  fresh 
air,  realizing  that  the  poisonous  gas  must 
have  come  up  the  shaft  before  penetrating 
to  the  dugout.  Poor  Captain  B.  was 
rather  badly  gassed  and  was  carried  away 
on  a  stretcher.  He  recovered,  however, 
after  a  few  days  at  the  nearest  C.  C.  S. 
I  am  glad  to  record  that  Lieutenant  G. 
received  the  Military  Cross  for  his  share 
in  these  operations. 
Vol.  LXIV.— 26 


On  many  occasions  the  British  tunnel- 
ling companies  have  outwitted  the  cun- 
ning Hun.  Here  is  one  instance.  The 
British  broke  into  an  enemy's  gallery  in 
clay  and  struck  the  tamping  of  a  charge 
they  had  laid  and  were  holding  ready  to 
fire.  This  tamping  consisted  of  clay  bags 
built  up  in  galleries  back  of  the  charge  in 
order  to  confine  and  intensify  the  explo- 
sion. Working  through  the  tamping,  the 
sappers  reached  a  mine  charge  of  about 
four  thousand  pounds  of  westphalite,  one 
of  the  various  German  high  explosives. 
Carefully  extracting  this,  they  connected 
up  the  enemy's  leads  to  one  of  their  blast- 
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Sector  near  Xeuville-St.-Vaa5t,  Vimy  Ridge  trenches,  April  3,  1916. 
View  taken  from  an  airplane,  showing  the  British  and  German  front-line  trenches  and  mine  craters. 


ing  caps  to  insure  non-detection  for  elec- 
tric continuity,  and  then  withdrew. 
What  the  Hun  mining  officer  said  and 
felt,  when  he  attempted  to  fire  his  mine, 
may  be  left  to  the  imagination. 

The  charges  we  used  in  our  deep  mines 
in  the  chalk  were  tremendous,  mine-cham- 
bers being  loaded  with  anything  from  one 
up  to  fifty  tons  of  a  high  explosive  twice 


as  strong  as  dynamite.  Last  year  in  the 
battle  of  Messines  the  British  launched 
their  first  big  attack  by  firing  a  large 
number  of  mines  below  the  enemy 
trenches,  using  charges  of  from  fifteen  to 
fifty  tons  in  each  mine,  and  exploding 
them  all  at  the  same  moment,  the  "zero" 
minute,  or  exact  time  at  which  the  infan- 
try go  over  the  top.     Very  close  to  a  mil- 


The  same  sector,  Vimy  Ridge  trenches,  May  i6,  19 16. 
The  same  points  can  be  easily  identified  on  both  pictures.    The  new  mine  craters  show  up  plainly. 


lion  pounds  of  a  remarkably  high  explo- 
sive was  fired  at  the  same  instant  by  the 
engineers  on  this  front.  In  starting  an 
infantry  attack  the  mining  officers,  in 
common  with  all  the  officers  of  the  units 
engaged  in  the  attack,  synchronize  their 
watches,  and  at  the  second  planned,  push 
home  hard  the  handles  of  their  blasting 
machines.     Earth-racking  mines  are  de- 


tonated with  terrific  force.  The  craters 
formed  from  these  explosions  are  often 
over  three  hundred  feet  in  diameter  and 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  deep.  Whole  companies  of  men 
are  engulfed,  all  trenches  within  a  large 
radius  totally  destroyed,  and  many  addi- 
tional men  buried  in  their  fall. 

So    intense    was    the    fighting    below 
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ground  in  our  operations  on  the  Vimy 
Ridge  that  we  would  explode  sometimes 
as  many  as  four  separate  mines  a  night  on 
our  own  small  company  front,  only  five 
hundred  yards  in  length  of  sector.  In 
one  of  our  clay  galleries  we  reached  the 
enemy  trenches  and,  passing  under  them, 
ran  into  the  timber  of  one  of  their  mine 
shafts.  Carefully  cutting  a  small  hole 
through  one  of  their  timbers,  we  listened 
there,  relieving  each  other  from  time  to 
time,  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours.  We 
would  carefully  crawd  up  to  our  listening 
hole  and  sit  tight  in  the  dark,  hardly  dar- 
ing to  breathe.  We  had  struck  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Boche  shaft  and  could  hear 
them  talking  and  even  see  occasionally 
the  enemy  miners  as  they  passed  up  to 
their  own  trenches.  Our  knowledge  of 
German  was  unfortunately  extremely  lim- 
ited, but  no  interpreters  could  be  obtained 
or  persuaded  to  join  us  at  this  spot.  I 
can't  blame  them.  We  finally  fired  this 
mine  and  three  others,  also,  under  their 
front  line  at  the  same  time,  blowing  their 
trenches  and  many  Huns  sky-high.  A 
small  party  from  the  ''Black  Watch"  fol- 
lowed over  on  a  fast  raid  and  reported  on 
their  return  that  no  traces  of  enemy 
trenches  could  be  found  for  two  or  three 
hundred  yards,  everything  having  been 
totally  destroyed  by  our  mines. 

Another  time  we  were  tunnelling 
through  wdth  a  four-foot-six-inch  by  two- 
foot-six-inch  gallery  in  the  clay,  but  right 
on  top  of  the  chalk  formation.  The  floor 
of  the  gallery  was  only  an  inch  or  tw^o 
above  the  chalk.  The  enemy  workings 
must  have  been  about  ten  feet  below  our 
gallery  and  in  the  chalk.  W^e  could  hear 
them  very  plainly  at  w^ork,  so  continued 
progress  on  our  tunnel  without  a  sound, 
and  presently,  as  they  came  closer,  could 
hear  them  talking.  We  then  loaded  a 
small  charge,  about  a  thousand  pounds  of 
high  explosive,  at  the  end  of  our  gallery. 
Sitting  tight  and  listening  carefully,  w^e 
waited  until  they  had  passed  under  and 
just  beyond  us.  A  few  hours  later  the 
listeners  reporting  that  they  were  at  work 
again  on  the  face  of  their  gallery,  we  fired 
our  camouflet  with  the  blasting  machine 
from  the  trench  above. 

A  camouflet  is  a  smaU  mine  explosion 
which  does  not  form  a  crater,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  destroy  underground  workings. 
One  does  not  always  have  pleasant  reflec- 


tions after  some  of  these  operations,  but 
we  all  stand  the  same  chance.  If  the 
enemy  fires  first  we  go  up,  and  vice  versa. 
So  the  game  of  wits  below  ground  goes  on. 
Sometimes  we  score,  and  sometimes  Fritz 
outplays  us. 

One  night  a  runner  brought  down  the 
news  to  us  at  our  dugout  at  Aux  Reitz 
that  the  Boche  had  fired  a  camouflet  in 
our  "H"  mine  on  the  extreme  right  of  our 
sector.  Everybody  below  had  been  killed 
from  the  resulting  concussion,  and  poison- 
ous gases  developed.  Fortunately  there 
were  only  seven  sappers  in  the  mine  at  the 
time.  The  officer  on  duty  and  three  other 
men  had  gallantly  attempted  to  rescue 
some  of  the  poor  fellow^s  by  going  below 
in  oxygen-breathing  apparatus,  but  had 
themselves  been  gassed  and  wxre  only 
rescued  with  difficulty.  After  the  gas  be- 
low had  dissipated  sufficiently  we  were 
able  to  recover  three  of  the  bodies,  but 
those  of  the  other  four  men  were  never 
found.  A  Church  of  England  chaplain 
came  up  a  day  or  two  later  and  read  the 
usual  short  Army  Burial  Service  at  the 
top  of  the  mine  shaft,  surrounded  by  a 
few  of  the  comrades  of  the  dead  soldiers, 
the  latter  reverently  attentive  and  much 
impressed  with  this  unusual  burial. 

The  enemy  trench-mortar  fire  on 
the  surface  w^as  particularly  bad.  We 
reached  a  stage  where  w^e  thought  nothing, 
of  shelling  as  long  as  they  did  not  throw 
in  a  number  of  T.  M.'s,  as  they  are  called. 
These  trench  mortars  vary  in  weight  from 
five  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
from  aerial  darts  to  heavy  minenw^erfers. 
Their  trajectory  being  steep  and  their  ve- 
locity not  very  high,  we  could  see  them  in 
the  air,  look  out  for  them,  and  in  many 
cases  reach  cover  before  they  dropped. 
However,  this  w^as  not  always  easy.  One 
could  always  see  the  trench  mortar  which 
was  going  to  land  in  a  trench  about  a 
hundred  or  more  yards  distant,  but  those 
that  were  apparently  coming  straight  for 
where  one  himself  was,  left  one  always  in 
doubt  as  to  w^hether  they  would  land  in 
one's  own  traverse  or  in  the  next.  And 
one's  guess  in  the  matter  was  nearly  al- 
ways wrong. 

Our  casualties  from  these  trench  mor- 
tars were  heavy.  Ten  of  my  men  were 
coming  in  to  report  for  duty  one  after- 
noon. They  were  working  at  mine  "F," 
and  the  trenches  by  which  we  approached 


\'icw  from  rear  of  a  typical  German  reinforced  concrete  machine-gun  emplacement.    Taken  on  the 

Hindenburg  line  south  of  Arras. 

Although  the  trench  itself  was  blown  to  pieces  by  British  artillery  fire  and  the  machine-gun  crew  either  killed  or 
captured,  no  harm  was  done  to  the  concrete  emplacement. 


this  shaft  were  always  subjected  to  in- 
tense bombardment  with  T.  M.'s,  and  at 
many  places  almost  completely  levelled 
by  this  fire  at  regular  intervals.  When 
this  happened  the  wise  man  would  bend 
almost  double  in  passing  along  or  crawl 
over  the  obstruction  on  his  hands  and 
stomach,  so  as  to  avoid  observation.  On 
this  afternoon  we  concluded  that  some  of 
our  lads  had  exposed  themselves  in  going 
up,  or  that  the  Boche  had  located  the 
entrance  to  our  shaft.  Directly  they 
reached  the  entrance  a  heavy  trench  mor- 
tar burst  among  them,  killing  six  and 
wounding  another.  Four  of  the  bodies 
were  hurled  down  the  shaft. 
Vol.  LXIV.— 27 


These  T.  M.'s  are  bad  things — the 
burst  results  in  inflicting  multiple  wounds. 
I  have  seen  a  number  of  poor  fellows  hit 
in  over  twenty  places  from  one  T.  M. 
The  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  people 
have  a  busy  time  fixing  them  up;  many, 
however,  recover. 

Another  time  in  coming  up  a  commu- 
nication-trench we  found  the  body  of  one 
of  our  boys  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  evidently  hit  only  a  few  minutes 
before.  The  poor  chap  was  dead;  but, 
curiously  enough,  we  could  only  find  one 
wound,  that  in  his  shoulder.  He  must 
have  been  killed  by  the  shock  of  the  ex- 
plosion.    The  T.  M.  had  burst  about  five 
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feet  from  him.  In  my  experience  this  has 
seldom  happened,  but  I  understand  there 
are  many  authenticated  cases. 

As  in  the  infantry,  the  majority  of  our 
casualties  occurred  from  day  to  day, 
from  one  or  two  to  three  and  more  almost 
daily.  At  any  rate,  it  does  not  take  long 
in  every-day  trench  warfare  to  lose  half  of 
any  company. 

At  other  times,  when,  for  instance, 
troops  are  relieving  other  units  in  the 
trenches,  or  perhaps  in  large  parties  at 
crossroads  coming  up,  the  casualties  from 
shelHng  are  very  large.  One  night  in 
Flanders  a  party  of  our  men  were  go- 
ing up  the  communication- trench  when  a 
Boche  five  point  nine  burst  on  the  para- 
pet near  them.  Of  this  small  party  of 
thirty  only  fifteen  went  on  to  the  front 
line,  seven  being  killed  and  eight  wound- 
ed. At  the  crossroads  entering  Hebu- 
terne  from  Sailly,  a  particularly  hot  place, 
and  one  that  I  know  very  well,  having 
been  billeted  in  a  cellar  within  a  hundred 
yards  from  it  during  two  months  of  last 
winter,  I  have  known  as  many  as  seventy 
casualties  from  one  shell  bursting.  Every 
day  one  either  sees  or  hears  of  large  or 
small  parties  being  blotted  out  by  enemy 
shelling. 

The  division  we  were  with  provided  us 
with  working  parties  day  and  night  to 
assist  us.  Usually  the  parties  came  from 
the  infantry,  though  the  cavalry  were 
also  used  a  good  deal.  Here  we  received 
parties  from  the  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
cyclists.  As  I  understand  it,  the  cyclists 
are  intended  to  support  and  relieve  the 
cavalry  at  night  on  the  few  occasions 
when  they  can  be  used  in  open  warfare. 
I  don't  think  they  had  the  chance  very 
often.  -  So  far  the  cavalry  have  been  out 
of  luck  in  this  war.  Both  the  cavalry  and 
cyclists  have  been  doing  trench  duty  now 
for  a  long  time. 

On  the  Vimy  Ridge  a  number  of  East 
Indian  cavalry  units  were  given  us  for 
working  parties.  These  were  mostly 
regiments  of  Lancers,  and  were  composed 
of  Sikhs,  Rajputs,  Pathans,  and  many 
other  tribes  or  sects  of  British  Eastern  In- 
dia. The  Sikhs  were  particularly  fine 
men,  tall,  well  built,  quiet,  and  exceed- 
ingly dignified.  They  always  wore  their 
big  white  turbans.  It  is  a  mark  of  caste 
with  them,  and  nothing  will  induce  them 
to  part  with  these  or  wear  anything  else. 


They  even  scorned  the  use  of  the  steel 
helmets  which  had  just  been  issued  to  us. 
We  did  not.  Many  of  us,  myself  included, 
owe  our  lives  to  the  use  of  these  steel  hel- 
mets. The  other  Indian  troops  always 
wore  the  steel  helmet. 

These  native  troops  had  what  was  to  us 
a  very  unpleasant  habit  of  carrying  every- 
thing on  their  heads.  We  did  not  object 
to  this  procedure  back  of  the  fine,  but 
when  they  carried  all  the  mine  timbers 
and  other  supplies  right  to  the  fire- 
trenches  in  this  manner  we  thought  it  wise 
to  stop  the  practice  before  the  Huns  blot- 
ted us  all  out.  Fritz  would  observe  these 
little  parties  very  easily  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  timber  would  invariably 
show  above  the  top  of  the  trench  as  they 
came  up  and  would  make  us  the  target 
for  a  little  more  T.  M.  practice.  I  used  to 
cut  ahead  across  the  top  and  jump  down 
into  a  trench  they  would  have  to  pass,  and 
there  make  every  man  take  his  piece  of 
timber  from  the  top  of  his  head  and  tuck 
it  under  his  arm.  These  fellows  did  not 
like  the  T.  M.'s  any  more  than  our  boys 
did,  but  after  a  time  treated  them  in  the 
same  casual,  cheerful  way  as  the  others. 
I  heard  an  infantryman  once  refer  to 
these  native  troops,  in  the  hearing  of  one 
of  their  British  officers,  in  rather  a  disre- 
spectful way.  The  way  that  ofiicer  lec- 
tured the  offender  was  good  evidence  of 
the  friendly  relations  existing  between  the 
British  officers  and  their  native  troops. 
The  latter,  in  turn,  think  a  great  deal  of 
their  British  officers,  and  look  after  them 
with  an  almost  fatherly  solicitude.  They 
had  their  own  native  officers  also,  many  of 
them  being  sons  of  Rajahs,  educated  for 
the  most  part  in  the  big  English  public 
schools  and  colleges.  The  cavalry  '^brass- 
hats"  (as  the  British  call  all  senior  offi- 
cers) of  these  units  visited  them  often 
in  the  trenches.  They  were  all  in  the 
trenches  for  the  first  time,  and  much  in- 
terested in  everything.  So  many  of  them 
called  at  our  dugouts  and  in  company 
with  us  inspected  our  work  and  the 
trenches  generally  that  we  felt  like  regu- 
lar Cooks  Tourist  guides.  They  were  all 
mighty  fine  fellows  and  without  exception 
aching  to  get  a  chance  at  the  Hun,  and 
chafing  a  great  deal  at  their  forced  inac- 
tivity. They  had  hopes  then  of  getting 
in  a  real  charge  in  the  possible  open  fight- 
ing of  the  coming  Somme  offensive. 


ON    BOARD    THE    "CITY    OF   ARVERNE" 

By  Perley   Poore  Sheehan 

Illustrations   by   Harry  Townsend 


UT  from  the  slim  twin 
funnels  of  the  old  City  of 
Arverne  there  uncoiled  two 
heavy  tresses  of  lazy 
smoke,  thick  and  black. 
There  was  a  slight  acceler- 
ation of  movement  among  the  roust- 
abouts, white  and  colored,  who  were  get- 
ting the  jumbled-up  cargo  on  board.    It 


was  already  an  hour  beyond  the  time  ad- 
vertised for  the  packet  to  leave,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  nervousness  anywhere,  no 
suggestion  of  excitement. 

Right  then  a  noisy  dray  loaded  with 
twisted  steel  rods  came  jangling  out  onto 
the  rickety  wharf-boat  behind  a  pair  of 
nimble  mules,  and  the  last  of  the  pas- 
sengers appeared. 

Mr.  Latouche,  clerk  of  the  City  of  Ar- 
verne, young,  slender,  with  a  pair  of  dark- 
brown  eyes  which  even  men  found  en- 
gaging and  which  women  were  apt  to 
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remember  in  their  dreams,  instinctively 
gave  his  attention  first  to  the  dray. 
Those  rods  were  intended  for  the  new 
government  lock  at  Goose  Island.  In 
their  behalf  a  devoted  congressman  had 
told  how — "upon  these  waters,  amid  ma- 
jestic hills  and  fertile  fields  oft  celebrated 
in  song  and  story,  we  see  transported  the 
commerce  of  an  empire." 

Latouche  had  cut  out  that  speech,  had 
pasted  it  up  in  his  scrap-book.  He  be- 
lieved in  it,  dwelt  on  it  when  his  faith  got 
slack. 

Now  he  signalled  with  his  freight-book 
for  the  driver  of  the  mules  to  haul  up  at 
the  second  gang-plank,  spoke  a  soft  word 
that  sent  the  nearest  of  the  roustabouts 
to  shuffling  around  toward  the  rear  of  the 
dray,  then  turned  to  survey  the  approach- 
ing passengers. 

At  this  point  he  gave  a  distinct  start, 
drew  back  slightly  behind  a  pile  of  mer- 
chandise. Pretty  soon  he  would  have  to 
meet  these  passengers  on  the  upper  deck, 
take  down  their  names  and  assign  them 
their  staterooms,  but  his  impulse  was  to 
look  his  fill  now  while  he  could  do  so  un- 
observed. 

There  were  five  persons  in  the  group, 
but  only  two  of  them  absorbed  the  clerk's 
attention  at  first;  and  of  these  two  one 
infinitely  more  than  the  other. 

This  was  a  girl,  eighteen  or  nineteen,  of 
a  dark  and  delicate  beauty,  with  an  odd 
mingling  of  timidity  and  high  pride  about 
her.  Moreover,  she  was  dressed  in  new 
city  clothes  and  yet,  none  the  less,  sug- 
gested the  country — in  the  timid  way  she 
glanced  about  her,  in  her  obvious  depen- 
dence on  the  man  who  shared  with  her  a 
portion  of  the  clerk's  absorbed  attention. 

The  man  was  grizzled  and  stout,  tall 
and  broad,  not  very  neatly  dressed  yet 
marked  by  a  certain  air  of  wealth  and 
authority.  A  close  observer  might  have 
noticed  some  uneasiness  about  him,  as 
well;  but  this  uneasiness,  for  the  most 
part,  was  concealed  both  by  a  gallant  at- 
tentiveness  for  the  girl,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  sort  of  grim  alertness  for  ever\"  one 
and  ever}' thing  else  on  the  other. 

The  three  remaining  members  of  the 
group,  when  young  Latouche  could  bring 
himself  to  consider  them,  appeared  to  be 
of  the  same  party  with  these  first  two  and 
yet  detached  from  them. 


The  first  of  the  three  was  an  old  black 
mammy,  huddled  and  small,  who  walked 
alone.  She  wore  a  brown  straw  bonnet 
and,  under  this,  a  clean  new  red  bandan- 
na. She  was  otherwise  garnished  and  all 
dressed  up.  But  on  her  black  face  there 
was  a  look  of  the  profoundest  misery; 
she  walked  as  if  she  were  squatted  down 
by  a  burden  of  care. 

Just  back  of  her  came  the  two  men  who 
completed  the  party.  They  were  both 
white,  tall,  able-bodied;  one  of  them  lean 
and  one  of  them  heavy.  Mr.  Latouche 
could  see  that  neither  of  them  was  city- 
bred.  He  himself  came  from  the  moun- 
tains back  yonder,  and  he  judged  that 
that  was  where  they  came  from  too. 

He  was  still  looking  at  these  two  men, 
was  wondering  about  them,  when  one  of 
them  reached  into  his  hip-pocket  for  a 
plug  of  tobacco.  As  he  did  so  he  brushed 
back  his  coat  a  little  way  and  thus  re- 
vealed to  Latouche's  startled  gaze  the 
holster  of  a  big  revolver.  Then  the  other 
gentleman  slightly  displaced  his  own 
coat,  while  bringing  out  his  knife,  and 
the  clerk  saw  that  he  was  similarly 
equipped. 

''Marshals  I"  he  breathed. 

The  smoke  curled  thicker  yet  from  the 
old  packet's  puny  funnels.  From  the 
saloon-deck,  above  the  rattle  of  the  steel 
rods  and  the  shuffie  and  shouts  of  the 
roustabouts,  there  came  a  faint  toot  and 
tinkle  of  discordant  music  as  the  City  of 
Arverne' s  orchestra  started  up — violin, 
cornet,  and  rusty  piano. 


II 


It  was  to  this  music,  which  an  expert 
with  an  imagination  might  have  rec- 
ognized as  the  air  of  "America,  I  Love 
You,"  that  the  belated  passengers  made 
their  way  up  the  worn  steps  to  the  saloon- 
deck  of  the  City  of  Arverne. 

The  orchestra  comprised  the  former 
owner  of  a  show-boat  and  his  two  young 
daughters.  The  man  had  the  profile  of 
an  Abraham  Lincoln  gone  wrong.  He 
played  the  violin.  One  of  the  little  girls 
hammered  the  rusty  piano  wdth  perfect 
abandon.  The  other  tooted  inadequately 
into  a  brass  cornet.  At  sight  of  the  new 
arrivals  the  violinist  nodded  at  the  little 
girls  and  threw  on  more  power.     They 


The  orchestra  comprised  the  former  owner  of  a  show-boat  and  his  two  young 

daughters. — Page  336. 


quickened  the  tempo  and  increased  the 
noise  a  lot. 

Latouche  had  already  slipped  up  to  his 
small  office  ahead  of  the  passengers.  He 
was  looking  out  through  the  wire  mesh 
which  guarded  the  front  of  it — as  a  place 
where  important  funds  were  kept — when 
the  head  of  the  little  procession  drew  near. 
And  Latouche  was  holding  his  breath 
somewhat,  as  one  will  when  in  doubt 
whether  to  act  as  a  stranger  or  to  show 
signs  of  old  acquaintance.  His  doubts 
were  quickly  removed,  however,  by  the 
attitude  of  the  man  who  accompanied  the 
girl. 

"I  should  like  two  of  your  best  state- 
rooms, suh,"  he  said  coldly. 

''Yes,  suh,"  replied  Mr.  Latouche,  with 
a  mild  and  perfect  urbanity.  ''Be  good 
enough  to  sign  right  here,  suh." 

Neither  of  them  spoke  with  any  exag- 


geration of  an  accent  such  as  might  be 
indicated  by  the  use  of  "suh"  instead  of 
"sir."  It  was  hardly  an  accent  at  all — 
just  a  slight  softening  of  the  "r,"  the 
pleasant  suggestion  of  a  drawl. 

The  clerk  shoved  the  register  forward 
under  the  wire  mesh.  The  older  gentle- 
man signed: 

Capt.  Lash  Brainard,  Clay  County,  and 
daughter. 

"The  rules  require,  suh,"  said  Latouche 
softly,  "that  you  write  out  the  name  of 
the  lady." 

"Very  well,  suh,"  Captain  Brainard  re- 
sponded briefly,  as  he  added  a  line  to  the 
one  he  had  previously  written: 

Miss  Elsie  Brainard,  Clay  County. 

The  clerk  of  the  City  of  A  rverne  imper- 
ceptibly caught  his  breath.  For  the  first 
time  since  leaving  the  wharf-boat  he  per- 
mitted himself  a  fleeting  glance  at  the 
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young  lady.  Her  eyes  met  his — startled, 
yet  undoubtedly  joyful  and  reassuring. 
He  was  about  to  put  down  the  numbers 
of  the  staterooms  opposite  these  two 
names  when  the  other  two  men  lounged 
forward  to  the  desk.  Then  it  was  just  as 
if  Captain  Brainard  were  eager  to  divert 
his  daughter's  attention.  He  thrust  a 
hand  under  her  arm,  gave  a  sweeping  ges- 
ture to  indicate  the  flaked  white  wood- 
work of  the  old  boat,  the  decayed  and 
shrivelled  finery^  of  another  age. 

"What  a  magnificent  packet!"  he 
breathed. 

Latouche  caught  the  words  and  the  ges- 
ture even  while  he  took  note  of  those  other 
names  which  had  now  been  added  to  the 
register: 

Tom  Lowther,  sheriff  of  Clay  County. 

Jesse  Klegg,  deputy  sheriff  of  Clay 
County. 

"Son,"  said  Mr.  Lowther,  "I  reckon  as 
how  Mr.  Klegg  and  me  will  have  rooms  on 
either  side  of  Captain  Brainard's." 

"I  can  manage  that,  suh,"  the  clerk  as- 
sured him.  There  remained  a  last  gleam 
of  hope.  Perhaps  this  preference  of  theirs 
with  regard  to  the  location  of  their  state- 
rooms was  a  mere  whim.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  old  negress  they  were  taking  back  to 
Clay  County.  She  had  remained  apart, 
meek,  ready  to  obey.  "Is  aunty,  over 
there,  going  with  you-all?"  he  asked  with 
his  eyes  on  the  register. 

"I'm  paying  for  her,"  Mr.  Lowther  an- 
swered indulgently.  "Juny,"  he  called, 
as  he  turned  to  the  black  woman,  "you 
go  on  back  there  where  the  colored  folks 
are.  And,  Juny,  you  see  that  you  don't 
leave  this  here  boat  until  we  call  for  you. 
Do  you  understand?" 

The  old  w^oman  said  nothing  articulate, 
but  she  evidently  did  understand.  She 
sagged  aft,  with  that  look  of  grim  misery 
stamped  deep  in  her  black  and  wrinkled 
face. 

The  look  was  reflected  somewhat  on  the 
face  of  the  young  clerk,  although  he  was 
careful  not  to  show  it.  He  also  had  un- 
derstood. Not  like  that  would  the  sheriff 
of  Clay  County  and  his  deputy  have  let 
her  go  if  it  were  she  who  was  the  prisoner. 
But  the  clerk  said  nothing  as  he  assigned 
to  Mr.  Lowther  and  Mr.  Klegg  the  state- 
rooms they  had  demanded.  Occasions 
were  perpetually  turning  up,  even  here  on 


the  old  City  of  A  rverne,  where  it  was  just 
as  well  for  one  not  to  ask  too  many  ques- 
tions. 

Still,  Latouche  was  the  prey  to  a  grow- 
ing anxiety.  As  he  made  up  his  prelim- 
inary reports,  there  in  the  little  meshed 
ofhce,  he  could  think  only  of  the  girl  and 
her  father.  He  barely  heard  the  noisy 
and  discordant  three-piece  orchestra  right 
there  in  front  of  him. 

He  looked  up  only  when  the  orchestra 
stopped,  when  the  rhythmic  splurge  and 
pound  of  the  stern  wheel  told  him  that 
the  old  packet  was  under  way. 


Ill 


Night  found  the  old  City  of  Arverne 
chugging  through  a  scene  of  almost  tropic 
loveliness.  The  moon  was  veiled.  The 
river  was  dead-calm.  It  stretched  away 
in  hazy  distance  except  when,  every  now 
and  then,  some  cowled  hill  loomed  up  so 
close  that  those  on  the  packet  could  smell 
the  damp  and  mysterious  woods.  Then, 
as  if  by  magic,  the  City  of  Arverne  would 
again  be  treading  water  out  into  some 
shoreless  lake  with  nothing  but  the  dim 
moon  to  guide  her. 

Captain  Brainard  and  those  who  ac- 
companied him  wTre  booked  through  for 
the  full  distance.  There  was  a  measure  of 
satisfaction  in  that.  This  meant  three 
days  and  three  nights — such  endless  days 
and  illimitable  nights  as  only  those  who 
follow  the  river  know.  Much  might  be 
learned — and  many  things  might  happen 
— before  the  end  of  the  trip. 

Latouche,  seated  in  a  wooden  armchair 
along  the  port  rail,  well  forward,  apparent- 
ly had  the  saloon-deck  to  himself.  Most 
of  the  other  passengers,  chiefly  farmers 
and  traders  from  the  river  towns  and  the 
womenfolk  and  children  of  these,  were 
long  since  in  their  bunks,  the  air  of  the 
river  at  night  being  considered  unhealthy. 
But  the  clerk  had  been  sitting  there  for 
more  than  an  hour. 

Suddenly  he  sat  bolt  upright.  From 
one  of  the  doors  there  had  appeared  a 
wraithlike  figure  which  hesitated,  then 
started  forward.  He  had  recognized  the 
figure  instantly  as  that  of  Captain  Brain- 
ard's daughter. 

They  met  where  the  shadow  of  the 
deck-house  was  heaviest,  lingered  there 


Drawn  by  Earry  Townsend. 

The  captain  and  his  daughter  strolled  up  and  down  the  deck  ...  and  always,  not  very  far 
away  .  .  .  were  Mr.  Lowther  and  Mr.  Klegg.— Page  343. 
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a  while.  Then  Mr.  Latouche  led  the 
young  lady  to  another  place  of  shadows 
near  the  forward  rail.  There  were  two 
chairs  there.  It  had  the  advantage  that, 
in  case  Captain  Brainard  should  start  out 
on  a  tour  of  inspection,  it  would  be  easy 
for  them  to  make  their  escape  unobserved. 

"I'm  going  to  ask  him  again  to  let  me 
marry  you,"  said  the  clerk. 

"dh,  Gene,  honey,"  she  pleaded, 
''don't  you  do  it.  You  won't,  will  you, 
honey?" 

"I  most  surely  will,"  said  Latouche, 
''unless  I  can  get  you  to  elope  with  me." 

"I'd  love  to  do  that,"  she  answered. 
"  You  just  know  I  would.  But  pop  would 
kill  you,  and  that  would  break  my  heart." 

"Who  were  those  men  who  came  on 
board  along  with  you-all?"  asked  La- 
touche cautiously. 

"Pop's  friends,  I  guess,"  Miss  Brainard 
answered,  caressing  his  hand.  "They 
came  all  the  way  from  Clay  County  to 
see  him,  and  he  up  and  decided  to  go  back 
with  them.  We  weren't  expecting  to  go 
back,  either.  Pop  wanted  me  to  go  to  the 
seminary,  and  he  was  going  to  stay  in 
town  until  I  could  get  settled  down.  He 
wanted  me  to  stay  there  now,  but  I  just 
naturally  couldn't." 

Latouche  laughed  softly,  as  men  some- 
times will  when  seeking  to  cover  up  a 
serious  train  of  thought. 

"  I  made  your  pop  sign  out  your  name 
in  full,"  he  said  lightly.  "There  for  a 
while  I  was  beginning  to  think  that  you 
might  be  Mrs.  Lowther — or  Mrs.  Klegg." 

"Gene,  honey,"  said  Miss  Brainard, 
"  you  know  that  you  and  pop  are  the  only 
persons  in  the  world  I  love,  or  will  ever 
love.  I  don't  know  how  it  will  all  turn 
out.  I'm  the  only  one  he's  got.  He  clings 
to  me  so.  And  yet,  just  because  you  fol- 
low the  river,  he  won't  even  let  me  men- 
tion your  name.  I  tried  it,  Geney.  You 
know  how  he  is.  He's  just  about  the 
finest  old  pop  in  the  world.  But  he  sure 
is  violent.  He  sure  is  quick  with  his 
gun." 

"Has  he  been  having  any  trouble 
lately  ?  "  Latouche  inquired,  with  cautious 
detachment. 

"None,"  the  girl  answered;  "and  he's 
been,  oh,  so  kind  I  That  was  how  I  was 
coming  to  hope  that  maybe,  somehow — 
you  know  what  the  preacher  says — things 


might  turn  out  all  right,  after  all — for  you 
— and  me " 

There  was  no  period  at  the  end  of  Miss 
Brainard's  sentence.  It  was  just  a  grad- 
ual tapering  off,  a  shading  down  of  her 
voice  into  a  silence  which  the  other  found 
moving. 

"Ain't  been  no  trouble  at  all  down  your 
way  lately?"  he  persisted  gently,  as  if 
reflecting  aloud. 

"  Nothing  ! "  she  exclaimed  ^^'ith  a  touch 
of  growing  warmth,  "  except  that  old  Jake 
Harris  was  killed. ' '  Her  excitement  made 
her  forget  the  more  careful  forms  of 
speech.  "Some  one  done  cut  down  on 
him  over  on  Silambus  Crick — left  him  out 
there  in  the  woods.  Oh,  Gene,  I  know 
that  it's  wicked  of  me  and  that  I  oughtn't 
to  be  glad;  but  he  was  about  the  only 
enemy  now  pop  had,  and  I  was  always  so 
afraid  that  they'd  get  to  shootin'  at  each 
other  again.  You  know  how  things  are 
now,  with  the  new  governor  tryin'  to 
clean  things  up !" 

For  some  time  the  City  of  A  rverne  had 
been  prodding  the  darkness  off  to  her  left 
with  a  primitive  search-light.  Then  it 
was  as  if  this  yellow  beam  struck  fire. 
Over  there  in  the  gloom  a  dozen  torches 
flared.  There  came  a  soft  tumble  of  bells 
from  the  City  of  Arverne'' s  engine-room,  a 
lull  in  the  cadence  of  the  machinery  and 
the  thrashing  stern  wheel. 

"  Cale's  Landing,"  whispered  Latouche. 
"W^e're  putting  off  six  reels  of  wire. 
Goodnight!" 

He  kissed  her.  She  fled  through  the 
blue  darkness. 


IV 


Using  as  a  foundation  what  Elsie 
Brainard  had  told  him,  both  consciously 
and  unconsciously,  the  clerk  wasn't  very 
long  in  building  up  a  perfect  comprehen- 
sion of  what  had  happened  already,  of 
what  was  likely  to  happen  further  before 
any  great  lapse  of  time — unless  some- 
thing intervened. 

There  was  what  he  learned  from  Aunt 
June,  for  example. 

He  found  the  old  negress  down  on 
the  after  part  of  the  main  deck,  where 
the  colored  passengers  were  quartered. 
There  the  great  wheel  of  the  City  of  Ar- 
verne flailed  round  and  round.     It  filled 


It  was  turning  night  when  the  packet  again  got  under  way. — Page  344. 


the  air  with  cool  moisture  and  a  throbbing 
racket  which  excited  most  of  the  passen- 
gers there  Uke  music.  But,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  exhilaration,  Juny  sat  morose 
and  alone.  She  dipped  her  snuff.  Hour 
after  hour  her  black  and  yellow  eyes 
never  left  the  beaten  waters. 

'' Whuff o'dey  gwine  make  disyer  ole 
nigger  testify  'ginst  Cap'n  Lash?"  she 
demanded  hopelessly,  when  Latouche 
had  spoken  a  kindly  word  to  her.  ''Dey 
pester  me,  when  I  'fuse  to  pronounce  his 
name,  en  dey  carry  me  whar  Cap'n  Lash 
is,  en  dey  make  me  p'int  him  out  ez  de 
gem'an  ez  done  shooted  Marse  Jake.  O 
Lam'  o'  Mussey  !    I  sho'  is  willin'  to  die." 

Indirectly,  in  response  to  a  murmured 
word  now  and  then,  the  story  of  Aunt 
June's  role  in  the  tragedy  came  out. 

She  was  out  in  the  woods  digging  brier- 
root  and  other  simples.  She  saw  Mr. 
Jake  Harris  shoot  a  hog.  At  the  very 
moment  Jake  fired  there  came  an  angry 
shout.  Jake  looked  around  swiftly, 
throwing  up  his  gun  for  another  shot. 
At  this  instant  there  was  a  second  report, 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  rods  from 
where  Aunt  June  crouched  unseen,  and 
Jake  fell  dead.     She  turned.     She  saw 


Captain  Lash  Brainard  with  a  smoking 
shotgun  in  his  hands.  She  watched  the 
captain  as  he  walked  over  to  examine 
Jake,  then  go  ofT  slowly,  shaking  his  head 
and  talking  to  himself. 

There  was  what  Mr.  Latouche  learned, 
less  directly  still,  from  Mr.  Lowther  and 
Mr.  Klegg. 

The  sheriff  and  his  deputy  were  like- 
wise much  alone.  They  prowled  and 
lounged  about  the  old  City  of  Arverne  like 
a  pair  of  panthers — clawed,  lazy  to  the 
point  of  somnolence,  yet  ever  watchful, 
fit  for  quick  and  deadly  action.  So  they 
seemed  to  Latouche.  Once  or  twice,  by 
virtue  of  his  ofhce,  he  sought  pleasantly 
to  engage  them  in  some  conversation,  but 
they  rebuffed  him.  Mr.  Lowther  was  in- 
solently superior  to  talking  to  the  clerk 
of  an  ancient  packet,  Mr.  Klegg  crudely 
suspicious. 

Yet  the  days  were  long,  however  in- 
dustriously the  City  of  A  rverne  might  chug 
through  the  great  river's  deserted  world, 
and  even  officers  must  talk  among  them- 
selves. 

"  We'll  hang  him,"  said  Sheriff  Lowther 
as  he  cut  off  a  piece  of  his  plug  and  stowed 
it  away. 
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"The  nigger  woman — her  testimony 
will  turn  the  trick,"  said  Mr.  Klegg,  as 
he  stretched  and  yawned. 

"He  done  for  himself  when  he  run 
away,"  said  the  sheriff. 

"The  governor'll  sho'  be  tickled," 
averred  Mr.  Klegg. 

There  were  just  stray  hints,  like  that, 
dropped  through  long  intervals  of  the  in- 
terminable days.  And  all  the  time  the 
City  of  Arverne,  like  an  argosy  of  the 
gods,  bound  on  some  voyage  of  super- 
human import,  was  breasting  her  way 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  place  of  judg- 
ment— through  dim,  blue  grottos  of  space 
fringed  by  primeval  woods  and  unmea- 
sured marsh,  wdth  a  melodramatic  chaos 
of  cloud — black,  yellow,  and  blue — just 
overhead,  and  the  same  reflected  in  the 
breathless  water  underneath. 

In  one  of  the  drawers  of  his  small 
meshed  office  Mr.  Latouche  himself  had 
a  revolver  which  was  quite  as  formidable 
as  either  of  those  carried  by  Mr.  Lowther 
and  Mr.  Klegg.  He  looked  at  this  weapon 
of  his  many  times,  secretly  and  with 
thoughts  wholly  private  to  himself.  It 
was  long  and  blue  and  in  perfect  condi- 
tion; and  to  use  it  perfectly  was  as  much 
a  matter  of  course  with  Latouche  as  it 
is  for  most  men  to  sign  their  names.  He 
felt  that,  somehow,  this  weapon  might 
arbitrate  the  situation  which  had  un- 
folded itself  to  his  mind;  might  do  this 
in  any  one  of  a  variety  of  ways. 

He  looked  at  it  again  and  again  long- 
ingly. 

It  struck  him  more  than  once  how  dif- 
ferent the  old  City  of  Arverne  might  be 
without  those  two  prowling  men-panthers 
on  board — a  little  quipk,  unerring  vio- 
lence, some  noise,  then  peace. 

And  once,  late  at  night,  he  sat  up  in 
the  bunk  of  his  little  stateroom  while  the 
cool  sweat  came  out  on  his  forehead  and 
shoulders.  The  sheriff  himself  had  said 
that  it  was  the  testimony  of  the  negress 
which  would  seal  Captain  Brainard's  fate. 
Aunt  June  was  old.  She  stiU  drowsed 
and  mumbled  .alone  on  the  unlit  after 
deck  when  there  was  no  one  there  to  see, 
while  the  paddle-wheel  thundered  and 
the  deep  water  ran  quickly  astern.  It 
was  the  return  of  a  thought,  magnified, 
which  had  already  glinted  in  his  brain 
while  he  talked  to  her. 


Suppose  Aunt  June  should  disappear ! 

Most  of  the  passengers  had  left  the 
packet  here  and  there  at  lonely  landings, 
or  at  the  little  less  lonely  river  towns,  be- 
fore the  voyage  was  two- thirds  gone.  No 
more  passengers  came  aboard,  albeit  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra  and  his  two  small 
daughters  still  did  their  best  to  render  the 
glamour  of  river  travel  into  noisy  music 
whenever  the  old  boat  nosed  up  to  the 
bank — to  put  off  a  can  of  oil  or  a  new 
wagon-wheel  or  a  stack  of  empty  egg- 
crates. 

"The  commerce  of  an  empire!"  Mr. 
Latouche  reflected. 

Only,  there  w^ere  those  twisted  steel 
rods  for  Goose  Island  to  show  that  Uncle 
Sam  believed  in  this  river  as  surely  as 
Latouche  did  himself.  Some  day,  when 
all  the  locks  and  dams  were  completed, 
there  would  be  water  enough  for  naviga- 
tion all  summer — just  when  navigation 
needed  it;  and  then,  maybe,  he  would  be 
running  a  packet  of  his  own. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  came  to  steady 
him  whenever  the  temptation  of  that  re- 
volver of  his  threatened  to  overwhelm 
him.  He  loved  the  river.  He  loved  the 
government  that  believed  in  the  river. 
He  loved  both  almost  as  passionately  as 
he  loved  the  girl  who  was  now  coming 
nearer  and  nearer — all  unconscious  of  it — 
to  the  shadow  of  sorrow  and  disgrace. 

Late  that  night — the  next  to  the  last 
before  the  end  of  the  run — the  clerk  was 
in  his  office,  when  he  saw  Captain  Brain- 
ard  leave  his  stateroom  by  the  inside  door 
and  approach  the  water-cooler.  The  light 
in  the  cabin  was  dim.  Only  one  small 
lamp  was  burning  in  a  bracket  against  the 
wall.  And  yet,  even  by  this  inadequate 
light,  Latouche  could  see  things  in  the 
captain's  face  he  had  never  seen  there  be- 
fore. 

That  slumbering  temper  he  recognized; 
but  not  the  bitterness  of  sorrow  and  guilt. 

Without  premeditation  the  clerk 
slipped  from  his  office  and  confronted  the 
prisoner  with  a  salute.  They  w^re  unob- 
served. There  was  time  for  at  least  a  few 
words  with  no  one  else  to  hear.  La- 
touche's  breath  came  short. 

"Captain  Brainard,"  he  said,  "I  can 
order  the  old  boat  put  into  Riverdale,  if  I 
want  to,  suh.  That's  half  an  hour  from 
now.      It's    in    another    State.      They 
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couldn't  take  you,  there.  And  I  tell 
you,  suh,  if  any  one  should  try  to  inter- 
fere  " 

The  captain  stalked  on  past  him  with- 
out a  word. 


V 


The  City  of  Arverne  was  scheduled  to 
arrive  at  Goose  Island  at  about  seven 
o'clock  that  evening.  Dawn  of  the  follow- 
ing morning  should  find  her  waddling  into 
the  home  port  at  the  end  of  her  run.  This 
was  the  county-seat.  The  court-house 
was  there — a  big,  bald  brick  building 
painted  drab,  and  very  imposing  with  its 
lattice-work  cupola.  Back  of  the  court- 
house was  another  brick  building  painted 
drab.  This  might  have  passed  for  an 
office  annex,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  fact 
that  its  windows  were  heavily  barred 
with  iron. 

Generally  this  part  of  the  trip  thrilled 
Mr.  Latouche  with  a  deepening  delight. 
First,  there  was  the  joy  of  seeing  how 
much  the  work  at  Goose  Island  had  pro- 
gressed while  the  City  of  Arverne  was  up 
the  river,  the  sense  of  aiding  in  this  work 
as  he  put  off  the  supplies,  his  friendly  in- 
terchange with  the  foreman  of  the  job 
and  some  of  the  workmen;  after  that  the 
stimulation  of  the  county-seat,  where  his 
mother  lived,  where  friends  were  many. 

But  now  all  this  was  changed.  Goose 
Island  meant  only  that  Captain  Brainard 
was  almost  arrived  at  the  judgment-place. 
The  county-seat  became  that  building 
with  the  iron-barred  windows.  There 
was  going  to  be  a  cruel  scene  when  they 
led  the  captain  away  and  Elsie  finally  dis- 
covered the  reason  for  his  return. 

The  fact  that  she  had  been  kept  in  ig- 
norance of  the  truth  thus  far  didn't  help 
matters  at  all.  It  appeared  that  Captain 
Brainard  had  had  some  idea  of  appealing 
to  the  governor  to  have  the  indictment 
quashed  before  he  should  be  lodged  in 
jail.  But  that  this  hope  was  vain  La- 
touche was  aware,  however  the  captain 
might  still  be  clinging  to  it. 

The  captain  and  his  daughter  strolled 
up  and  down  the  deck,  or  sat  long  hours 
side  by  side.  It  almost  broke  the  clerk's 
heart  when  the  girl  smiled  at  him,  furtive- 
ly, and  he  had  to  smile  back. 

And  always,  not  very  far  away — no 


longer  quite  so  somnolent,  a  trifle  more 
watchful — there  were  Mr.  Lowther  and 
Mr.  Klegg,  ready  to  spring,  ready  to 
shoot  or  shackle.  •  The  clerk  knew  the 
breed.  Before  this  the  packet  had  carried 
such  passengers,  sometimes  alone,  some- 
times with  prisoners  bound  for  the 
county-seat  and  sometimes  to  the  State 
penitentiary. 

Then,  as  if  to  express  better  the  im- 
pending tragedy  than  it  had  already  done 
— w4th  its  air  of  breathlessness  and  op- 
pressive clouds — the  weather  itself  turned 
to  violence. 

A  storm  came  on  toward  noon.  There 
was  a  failure  of  light,  then  a  yellow  glow 
which  lasted  for  a  dozen  seconds.  This 
turned  into  blue  blackness,  and  this,  in 
turn,  was  almost  instantly  shattered  by 
a  blast  of  lightning  and  a  shock  of  thunder. 
It  made  the  old  packet  shiver  like  any 
other  feminine  thing.  Then,  consoled 
and  steadied  by  the  experienced  hand  on 
her  wheel,  the  boat  was  headed  for  the 
steeply  sloping  shore  at  the  foot  of  a  hill. 
She  nestled  there,  with  the  lithe  willows 
whipping  about  her,  while  the  storm 
ripped  up  the  river  and  then  pelted  it 
down  again  with  tons  of  water  from 
above. 

It  was  almost  three  before  the  City  of 
^rz'erwe  started  down-stream  again.  She 
went  forth  Uke  a  water-nymph,  thor- 
oughly drenched,  garlanded  with  wet  foli- 
age, the  unconfined  tresses  of  her  smoke 
whipping  this  way  and  that.  There  was 
even  a  brief  spell  of  sunshine.  But  this 
misled  no  one,  brought  no  cheer  to  those 
remaining  passengers  huddled  in  the  main 
cabin. 

Elsie  Brainard  sat  close  to  her  father 
with  one  of  her  hands  in  his.  Her  eyes 
were  on  the  meshed  cabin  where  the  clerk 
of  the  packet  pretended  to  go  over  his  ac- 
counts. Captain  Brainard  stared  into 
vacancy.  Ten  feet  away  Mr.  Lowther 
and  Mr.  Klegg  lounged  at  the  side  of  a 
table  and  watched  the  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra play  seven-up  with  his  Uttle  girls. 
Down-stairs,  in  that  other  cabin,  an  old 
colored  woman  sat  alone  and  prayed  to 
her  Lord. 

It  was  a  storm  out  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent quarter  that  struck  the  City  of  Ar- 
verne the  next  time.  This  one  leaped  up- 
on her  from  behind  and  sent  her  scurrying 
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for  cover  faster  than  ever,  down  around 
the  next  bend  more  than  a  mile  away. 
But  she  made  this  berth  of  safety,  as  she 
had  made  the  former  one,  like  something 
aware  that  she  was  still  far  from  the  ulti- 
mate berth  the  gods  had  picked  out  for 
her. 

Here  was  a  high  barricade  of  all  but 
naked  cypress-trees — those  antique  sym- 
bols of  mourning.  The  trees  stood  rigid 
to  the  driving  wind,  as  the  passengers  on 
the  City  of  Arverne  could  see  by  looking  up 
through  the  cascading  windows;  but 
from  the  thick  and  twisted  branches  there 
came  a  howling  dirge.  They  could  hear 
it  above  all  the  other  noises — as  the 
planks  crept  and  the  water  drummed, 
and  even  while  it  thundered — now  high, 
now  low,  always  in  a  minor  key. 

It  was  turning  night  when  the  packet 
again  got  under  way. 

The  passengers,  and  an  officer  or  two, 
seated  themselves  about  the  red  table- 
cloth while  a  brace  of  negro  boys  in 
soiled  white  coats  served  a  supper  of  pone, 
sow-belly,  and  molasses,  all  to  the  music 
made  by  the  man  with  a  profile  like  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  and  those  two  little  daugh- 
ters of  his.  The  yellow  oil-lamps  flickered 
against  the  great  darkness  outside.  The 
whine,  the  pound,  and  the  toot  of  the  or- 
chestra were  more  of  a  discord  than  ever, 
but  weak  measured  against  the  organ- 
tones  of  the  river.  Such  conversation  as 
there  was  at  the  supper-table  was  as  if 
blanketed  by  an  over^vhelming  gloom. 

"When  do  you-all  calculate  to  fetch  up 
at  Goose  Island  ?  "  asked  the  sheriff.  Mr. 
Lowther  was  at  ease  and  a  hearty  eater. 

"'Bout  'leven,  suh,"  answered  the  of- 
ficer addressed. 

But  the  officer  knew,  and  the  others 
may  have  guessed,  that  this  was  just 
mere  speculation.  The  river  was  filled 
with  'dangerous  drift.  There  was  nothing 
but  darkness  where  a  familiar  light  should 
have  been.  The  old  steamboat  was  feel- 
ing her  way. 

She  was  still  feeling  her  way  along  some 
time  past  midnight — groping  out  into  the 
black  damp  with  her  aged  search-light. 

Goose  Island  should  be  there  some- 
where. She  knew  it.  She  had  stopped 
there  too  often  to  be  mistaken.  And  yet 
the  yellow  beam  she  sent  out  this  time 
struck  no  answering  fire  from  lanterns 


and  torches.  The  red  light  the  island 
generally  showed  was  nowhere  visible. 
Something  must  have  happened. 

She  wavered  there,  shaking  down  re- 
flections through  the  rushing  waters. 
Then,  up  from  these  waters,  something 
plunged  and  struck  her  from  below. 
There  was  a  squeal  of  iron  and  steam. 
This  was  followed  by  a  comparative  si- 
lence. 

In  the  midst  of  the  silence,  none  too 
hasty,  not  very  loud,  came  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Latouche. 

"We've  hit  the  new  lock,"  he  said, 
"and  it's  ripped  us  open." 


VI 


There  was  twelve  feet  of  water  just  off 
the  place  where  the  City  of  Arverne  was 
struck. 

"And  if  she'd  only  go  down  here,"  said 
Latouche,  "we'd  be  all  right." 

But  already  the  old  packet  was  fleeing 
the  place,  like  some  gentle  old  horse  sud- 
denly crazed  by  an  unexpected  blow.  As 
she  slid  away  she  began  to  turn.  Before 
she  had  completed  the  turn  she  was  stag- 
gering slightly,  blinded,  all  her  lights  out, 
further  and  further  over  to  one  side. 
From  the  lower  deck  there  came  a  chorus 
of  howls,  and  this  was  merely  part  of 
a  general  din  made  up  of  noises  equally 
strange. 

"In  case  of  accident,"  said  the  regula- 
tions, "first,  keep  cool;  then,  see  that  the 
passengers  do  likewise." 

Latouche,  with  this  part  of  the  regula- 
tions in  his  mind,  made  his  way  down  the 
sloping  deck  to  the  port  side,  where  the 
white  passengers  were.  He  was  sliding 
as  he  passed  the  head  of  the  orchestra. 
The  man  who  looked  like  Abraham  Lin- 
coln gone  wrong  had  his  two  little  daugh- 
ters by  the  hand.  They  w^ere  all  decked 
out  in  life-preservers. 

"I'll  be  back,"  the  musician  yelled. 

The  clerk  of  the  City  of  Arverne  crushed 
his  way  through  the  door  of  a  stateroom. 
The  door  was  unlocked,  but  it  was  as  if 
held  back  by  a  ton  of  lead.  In  the  state- 
room, Latouche  saw  Elsie  Brainard — a 
dim,  white  figure — struggling  to  open  the 
opposite  door,  the  one  leading  into  the 
main  cabin.    He  sprang  to  her  side. 

"Let  me  do  it,"  he  said  poUtely. 
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The  regulations  were 
strong  on  keeping  cool. 
He  knew  that  it  was  al- 
ready dangerous  to  try 
to  go  back  the  way  he 
came.  He  took  the  knob 
of  the  door  in  both 
hands,  thrust  his  foot 
against  the  jamb,  jerked 
the  door  open.  Then, 
without  perceptible  lapse 
of  time,  he  and  Miss 
Brainard  were  out  in  the 
dark  main  cabin. 

"Papa!"  Miss  Brain- 
ard called. 

From  Captain  Brain- 
ard's  stateroom  there 
issued  a  sound  of  voices 
in  altercation,  the  noises 
of  a  struggle.  Then  Cap- 
tain Brainard's  voice 
rang  out,  clear  and 
strong: 

"  Go  on,  Elsie;  I'll  join 
you  later !" 

The  deck  was  sloping 
more  and  more.  By 
moral  suasion,  backed  up 
by  physical  strength,  La- 
touche  swept  the  girl 
with  him  to  the  open 
deck  outside  the  cabin. 
He  was  for  taking  her  up 
the  companion-ladder 
leading  to  the  hurricane- 
deck,  but  the  ladder  was 
tottering,  oddly  askew. 

"  She's  getting  ready 
to  roll,"  Latouche  re- 
marked. 

There  was  a  brief,  blind 
period  when  he  climbed, 
dragging  the  girl  with 
him,  over  unfamiliar  sur- 
faces wet  and  slimy, 
treacherous,  quick  to 
give  way  or  to  strike  a 
cruel  blow.  There  was 
an  explosion  which  didn't  appear  to  be 
very  loud  or  very  violent — just  huge  and 
soft.  Then  he  was  drawing  Miss  Brain- 
ard up  onto  what  seemed  to  be  a  place  of 
great  strength  and  solidity. 

He  was  almost  tempted  to  believe  for 
a  moment  that  it  was  the  muddy  bank  of 
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the  river  itself  and  that  all  this  teetering 
and  whirling  was  but  a  movement  in  his 
brain.  It  was  several  seconds  before  he 
became  certain  that  it  was  as  he  had  fore- 
seen. This  was  the  bottom  of  the  City  of 
Arverne  to  which  they  had  climbed. 
The  old  packet  had  turned  turtle. 
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At  the  top  of  the  whirHng  slope  they 
came  upon  the  musician  and  his  fright- 
ened Httle  girls. 

At  sight  of  them  Miss  Brainard's 
strength  came  back  to  her.  She  crawled 
up  to  the  children,  both  of  whom  were 
crying,  gathered  them  to  her.  Latouche 
helping  him,  the  musician  took  off  his 
own  life-preserver,  fastened  it  on  the 
young  woman. 

"You-all  stay  here,"  he  said,  speaking 
as  much  to  her  as  he  did  to  his  children; 
''we  got  work  to  do." 

Latouche  and  the  musician  shook 
hands  hastily.  There  was  shouting 
everywhere.  Also  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  it  had  be- 
gun to  rain  again — a  sheeted  deluge. 

"You  go  this  way,"  said  the  musician, 
"and  I'll  go  that.  I  reckon  w^e'll  be 
needed." 

Latouche  had  a  last  good  look  at  the 
musician's  face  during  a  lightning-flash. 
He  was  never  to  see  the  musician  again; 
but  forever  afterward,  as  long  as  La- 
touche lived,  he  was  to  have  a  queer, 
haunting  dream  in  his  brain  that  it  wasn't 
the  ex-proprietor  of  a  show-boat  at  all 
with  w^hom  he  shook  hands  that  night— 
that  it  was  with  Father  Abraham  him- 
self. 

Latouche  found  himself  crawling  aft 
along  the  crazily  dancing  hull,  close  to 
the  edge  of  it.  At  one  point  he  gave  a 
hand  to  a  scrawny,  paper-white  moun- 
taineer who  had  been  among  the  roust- 
abouts, dragged  him  up  to  precarious 
safety.  Then,  still  farther  aft,  he  came 
to  a  churning  rift  of  destruction — a  frac- 
ture in  the  hull — where  wooden  timbers 
and  twisted  iron  chewed  and  spat  like 
the  mouth  of  a  whale. 

The  lightning  flared. 

On  the  edge  of  this  abyss  Latouche 
saw  two  sprawling  figures — recognized 
them  in  spite  of  the  disguise  thrown  about 
them  by  death  and  destruction. 

One  of  them  was  the  sheriff,  Mr.  Low- 
ther.  He  lay  on  his  back,  face  upward 
to  the  pelting  rain.  The  big  body  moved 
now  and  then,  but  the  movement  was 
not  its  own.  The  sheriff  of  Clay  County 
was  undoubtedly  dead — killed  by  the  ex- 
plosion, so  the  clerk  afterward  learned. 
The  other  figure  was  that  of  Mr.  Klegg, 
the  deputy.     Klegg  was  spraddled  for- 


ward, absorbed  by  something  that  he 
watched  in  the  gnashing  water  and 
wreckage  right  there  in  front  of  him. 
Latouche  crawled  near. 

"Captain  Lash  's  out  there,"  the  de- 
puty howled. 

Latouche  also  looked. 

"He's  trying  to  save  that  nigger  wom- 
an," he  roared  into  the  deputy's  ear. 

He  and  the  deputy  were  comrades 
now. 

"I  want  to  save  him — /w"w/"  the  dep- 
uty complained.  "But  he  don't  appear 
to  want  me  to  !" 

Up  and  down  and  around  in  the  mouth 
of  the  whale  two  heads  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared. One  of  these  belonged  to  the 
old  black  mammy.  Aunt  June.  The  other 
was  that  of  Captain  Lash  Brainard.  It 
was  as  the  deputy  said.  The  captain,  as 
intently  alive  and  wordless  as  a  bulldog 
with  an  up-hill  fight  to  make,  was  strug- 
gling to  get  the  old  woman  to  safety. 

"We  was  bringing  him  and  her — " 
Klegg  began. 

But  the  man  in  the  water  interrupted 
him. 

"Grab  her!"  he  shouted. 

He  had  succeeded  in  thrusting  Aunt 
June  up  and  forward. 

As  he  did  so  Latouche 's  whole  percep- 
tion, of  body  and  soul,  was  concentrated 
on  a  single  detail.  The  captain's  wrists 
were  fastened  together  in  a  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs. 

"She  was  the  only  witness  against 
him,"  howled  Latouche  as  they  dragged 
her  in.  "You  got  to  turn  him  loose  for 
this.    Do  you  hear?" 

Captain  Brainard  was  clinging  to  the 
edge  of  the  maw. 

"Where's  Elsie?"  he  bellowed  at  La- 
touche. 

"Safe!" 

They  could  have  draw^n  him  up  to  them 
too. 

But,  whether  his  strength  had  failed, 
or,  in  this  crisis,  he  took  counsel  of  some 
higher  wisdom  and  chose  the  only  course 
open  to  him  to  conserve  his  honor  beyond 
the  risks  of  human  judgment.  Captain 
Lash  suddenly  abandoned  his  efforts. 

They  saw  his  face  gleam  in  front  of 
them  for  a  moment,  transfigured.  He 
threw  up  his  manacled  hands. 

He  disappeared. 
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VII 

The  old  City  of  Arverne  drifted,  hull 
upward,  all  that  night  and  on  into  the 
dawn,  w^th  its  little  group  of  survivors 
huddled  together  on  its  muddy  flank — 
the  white  roustabout  and  some  others, 
Klegg  and  Latouche,  Elsie  Brainard  and 
the  two  little  girls  of  the  show-boat  man, 
one  of  whom  Miss  Brainard  mothered, 
while  the  other  slept  with  her  flaxen  head 
in  the  arms  of  old  Aunt  June. 

''How  about  that  indictment?"  La- 
touche whispered  to  Mr.  Klegg.  "His 
daughter  don't  know  anvthing  about 
it." 

"It  was  made  out  against  John  Doe," 
Mr.  Klegg  replied,  "and  as  God  is  my 
witness  I  don't  know^  who  John  Doe  was. 
But  we  all  know,  Mr.  Latouche,  that  it 
wasn't  Captain  Lash.  We  all  know  that 
it  w^asn't  Captain  Lash." 

Latouche  reflected,  w^hile  he  and  the 
deputy  sheriff  looked  at  each  other,  eye 
to  eye. 

''Who  else  knew  about  Captain  Lash 
being  suspected?"  Latouche  whispered. 


"No  one  but  Aunt  June." 

"I  reckon,"  said  Mr.  Latouche,  with 
his  eyes  still  holding  those  of  the  deputy, 
"you'll  never  ask  her  now  to  repeat  that 
story  of  what  happened  out  there  in  the 
woods.  Miss  Brainard  thinks  her  pop 
was  innocent.  It  was  to  keep  her  from 
seeing  him  with  those  handcuffs  on  that 
he  let  himself  go." 

Mr.  Klegg  understood. 

"No  one  will  ever  know,"  he  replied; 
"no  one  but  us — and  God  Almighty." 

The  two  shook  hands. 

There  was  a  break  in  the  clouds.  The 
sun  slanted  down  on  the  turbulent  waters 
and  began  the  old  process  of  taming  them 
back  again  into  submission  and  peace.  A 
friendly  current  caught  the  derelict  a 
little  later  on  and  started  her  toward  the 
shore  where  Altamount  lay. 

Latouche  crept  over  to  where  Miss 
Brainard  sat.  Regardless  of  the  others 
there  he  put  his  arm  about  her  shoulders. 

"The  old  packet's  carrying  us  home," 
he  murmured. 

She  rested  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and 
wept. 
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A  FIELD  CEMETERY  IN  FRANCE 

By  Grace  Ellery  Channing 

Thousands  of  crosses  mark  the  graves  of  France's  nameless  dead." — Newspaper  extract. 

See  in  what  sweet  majestic  state 

Serenely  these  have  rest, 

Who  were  her  hand,  her  sword,  her  Hghtning's  glance; 

Lives  whom  their  deaths  so  greatly  decorate 

No  lesser  decoration  shall  enhance 

Nor  a  less  lofty  fate 

Better  this  best: 

Medal  and  marble  would  be  derogate 

For  those  who  pinned  with  bayonet  and  lance 

The  Tri-color  securely  on  her  breast 

And  are  named — France  ! 


CANDLES 

By  Allen  Tucker 

Tall  they  stand,  the  candles. 

Tall  and  thin  and  very  white, 

Each  one  with  its  quiet  flame. 

Small,  bright,  and  very  sharp, 

In  the  enormous  gloom. 

The  enclosed  infinity  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  candles  burn. 

Burn  to  God,  for  the  repose  of  the  souls 

Of  the  splendid  dead. 
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About  the  altar, 

The  altar  where  rests  the  spirit  of  God, 

Are  the  flags; 

The  battle  flags, 
Red,  white,  and  blue. 
Orange,  green,  or  deepest  black, 
Crosses,  stripes,  or  shining  stars, 
Flags  and  symbols  of  us  all. 

There  are  the  flags, 

The  terrible  flags. 

Hanging  so  still,  so  very  still. 

In  the  enveloped  space 

Of  the  high,  uplifted  nave. 

Steadily  burn  the  candles, 

Slowly,  calmly,  brightly  burn. 

Flaming  upward  toward  God, 

Asking  for  peace  for  the  souls 

Of  the  warrior  dead. 

Who  gave  their  lives  that  love  might  always  live. 


FOR    THE    YOUTHFUL    DEAD 

By  Edward  Shillito 

Remember  that  these  dead  were  only  boys ; 
One  master-word,  and  they  laid  down  their  toys, 
Their  half-discovered  pains,  half-hidden  joys. 
In  manus  tuas,  Domine ! 

Virgil  and  Milton  were  but  lessons  dull; 
They  knew  not  Shakespeare's  smile  most  pitiful, 
They  were  but  boys  still  in  Thy  lower  school. 
In  manus  tuas,  Domine ! 

So  many  noble  books  they  had  not  read ! 
But  now  they  dwell  with  the  immortal  dead 
And  hear  their  later  words,  on  earth  unsaid, 
In  manus  tuas,  Doinine ! 

They  sang  in  Chapel  of  Jerusalem ; 
But  they  had  won  from  life  no  diadem 
To  carry  through  the  streets  that  welcome  them; 
hi  manus  tuas,  Domine  I 

For  they  were  only  boys;  but.  Son  of  Man, 
Take  up  with  them  the  story  they  began; 
Remember  the  last  fierce  lap  for  Thee  they  ran. 
In  manus  tuas,  Domine  ! 
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TO    ENGLAND 

By  William  Bakewell  Wharton 

Mother,  we  come  from  beyond  the  sea, 
Whom  you  bore  in  the  distant  past, 
Unloving  children  of  thine  were  we. 
But  flesh  of  thy  flesh  at  the  last. 

We  came  not  for  thy  deep  bruised  breast, 
For  the  pain  in  thy  valiant  cry. 
But  we  come  at  last  for  our  own  soul's  rest 
Lest  the  soul  of  England  die. 

Now  from  camp  and  from  keen  gray  fleet 
Our  war  flags  also  fly, 

You  hear  the  throb  of  our  marching  feet — 
Mother !     Thy  sons  are  nigh. 

Now  in  the  watch  for  morning  dim. 
Through  the  beats  of  the  shrapnel's  drum, 
You  hear  the  surge  of  our  battle  hymn — 
Mother  !     We  come  !     We  come  ! 


THE    RETURNING 

By  Louis  Dodge 

They  passed:  the  crowds  dissolved,  the  music  died; 

But  one  old  man  with  hair  like  wind-swept  foam 
Gazed  into  space  with  sombre  eyes  and  cried, 

"  God  bring  the  dear  lads,  when  their  work  is  over^  home ! " 

God  bring  them  home,  those  boys? — ah,  they  who  bear 
The  dreadful  shock,  they  shall  return  some  day 

With  new-born  souls,  and  they  shall  ever  wear 
A  loftier  mien  than  when  they  went  away. 

But  they  who  fall,  knights  of  the  living  God, 

Who  meet  the  dawn  upon  a  foreign  shore, 
They  shall  come  back  from  France's  poppied  sod 

To  be  our  boys,  unchanged,  forevermore. 
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ROUGE    BOUQUET 

By  Joyce  Kilmer 

In  a  wood  they  call  the  Rouge  Bouquet 
There  is  a  new-made  grave  to-day, 
Built  by  never  a  spade  nor  pick 
Yet  covered  with  earth  ten  metres  thick. 
There  lie  many  fighting  men, 

Dead  in  their  youthful  prime, 
Never  to  laugh  nor  love  again 

Nor  taste  the  Summertime. 
For  Death  came  flying  through  the  air 
And  stopped  his  flight  at  the  dugout  stair, 
Touched  his  prey  and  left  them  there, 

Clay  to  clay. 
He  hid  their  bodies  stealthily 
In  the  soil  of  the  land  they  fought  to  free 

And  fled  away. 
Now  over  the  grave  abrupt  and  clear 

Three  volleys  ring; 
And  perhaps  their  brave  young  spirits  hear 

The  bugle  sing: 
''Go  to  sleep! 
Go  to  sleep ! 

Slumber  well  where  the  shell  screamed  and  fell. 
Let  your  rifles  rest  on  the  muddy  floor, 
You  will  not  need  them  any  more. 
Danger's  past; 
Now  at  last, 
Go  to  sleep!" 

There  is  on  earth  no  worthier  grave 
To  hold  the  bodies  of  the  brave 
Than  this  place  of  pain  and  pride 
Where  they  nobly  fought  and  nobly  died. 
Never  fear  but  in  the  skies 
Saints  and  angels  stand 
Smiling  with  their  holy  eyes 

On  this  new-come  band. 
St.  Michael's  sword  darts  through  the  air 
And  touches  the  aureole  on  his  hair 
As  he  sees  them  stand  saluting  there. 

His  stalwart  sons; 
And  Patrick,  B rigid,  Columkill 
Rejoice  that  in  veins  of  warriors  still 

The  Gael's  blood  runs. 
And  up  to  Heaven's  doorway  floats. 

From  the  wood  called  Rouge  Bouquet, 
A  delicate  cloud  of  buglenotes 

That  softly  say: 
"  Farewell ! 
Farewell ! 

Comrades  true,  born  anew,  peace  to  you! 
Your  souls  shall  be  where  the  heroes  are 
And  your  memory  shine  like  the  morning-star. 
Brave  and  dear, 
Shield  us  here. 
Farewell!" 


THE 
AMERICAN    GENERAL    STAFF 

BY   MAJOR-GENERAL   WILLIAM    HARDING  CARTER 


ODERN  war  has  become 
an  all-absorbing  science 
which  demands  for  its  suc- 
cessful prosecution  the 
highest  order  of  direction. 
The  present  world  war  is  a 
contest  among  the  nations,  wholly  differ- 
ent from  the  old  methods  of  war  in  which 
field  armies  were  organized  and  marched 
forth  to  seek  battle  with  corresponding 
forces  of  the  enemy.  The  preparation  of 
armies  for  the  old  method  of  campaigning 
and  fighting  was  not  a  simple  matter,  and 
failure  to  achieve  results  was  often  at- 
tributable to  lack  of  attention  to  some 
detail. 

To  plan  for  the  organization  and  mo- 
bilization of  military  resources  in  such 
manner  that  nations  may  pass  automati- 
cally to  a  war  establishment  requires  de- 
tailed study  of  an  infinite  variety  of  prob- 
lems by  men  trained  for  the  purpose. 
The  problems  involved  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  transportation  of  armies  to  a 
distant  theatre  of  operations  are  compli- 
cated in  themselves,  yet  they  constitute 
only  the  initial  moves,  for,  without  proper 
provision  for  sustaining  those  at  the  front 
with  a  constant  flow  of  supplies  and  with 
trained  men  to  fill  the  gaps  which  occur 
in  the  ranks  before  hostile  armies  come 
in  contact,  the  organizations  would  fade 
away  as  did  the  little  army  of  General 
Scott  in  Mexico  at  the  very  moment  when 
men  were  most  needed  to  assure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  final  assault  on  the  capital  of 
that  country. 

A  vast  accumulation  of  evidence  as  to 
our  neglect  of  the  commonest  military 
principles  in  past  wars  led  to  a  general 
demand  for  reform  at  the  close  of  the  war 
with  Spain.  It  had  become  evident  that 
there  was  grave  need  in  our  military  sys- 

,*«  Elihu  Root,  when  Secretary  of  War,  said:  "Special 
credit  is  due  to  General  William  H.  Carter  for  the  excep- 
tional ability  and  untiring  industry  which  he  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  work  of  devising,  bringing  about,  and  putting 
into  operation  the  general  staff  law." 


tem  of  a  co-ordinating  and  supervisory 
body  to  direct  the  activities  of  numerous 
independent  bureaus  engaged  in  creating 
and  supplying  the  army,  but  often  work- 
ing at  cross-purposes.  Such  co-ordinat- 
ing duties  are  performed  in  nearly  all  the 
armies  of  the  world  by  bodies  of  selected 
officers,  known  as  the  General  Staff,  and 
that  title  was  adopted  for  the  new  corps 
introduced  in  the  American  military  sys- 
tem in  1903.  The  people  generally  have 
become  familiar  with  the  title  of  the  new 
corps,  but  little  is  known  of  its  work  or 
of  the  long  contest  against  inertia  and 
self-interest  incident  to  the  creation  of 
this  controlling  body  of  military  experts. 

During  the  period  of  fourteen  years  in- 
tervening between  its  creation  and  the 
declaration  of  war  with  Germany,  the  up- 
building of  the  General  Staff  had  not  pro- 
gressed in  accord  with  our  needs.  In  the 
face  of  modern  war  and  its  attending 
consequences,  all  the  narrow  limitations 
within  which  it  had  been  attempted  to 
confine  the  employment  of  the  General 
Staff  have  been  swept  away  and  the  en- 
tire control  of  the  nation's  military  estab- 
lishment is  now  unreservedly  committed 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  his  assistants, 
acting  directly  under  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

The  duties  of  the  General  Staff  involve 
consideration  of  every  detail  which  con- 
cerns the  fitting  of  the  people  to  win  the 
war.  From  its  previous  studies  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  deduced  and  has  unhesitatingly 
and  insistently  supported  the  view  that 
if  the  nation  was  to  play  its  full  part  as 
one  of  the  allies  in  arms  against  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  of  Europe  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  abandon  the  volunteer  system  and 
to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  universal  obli- 
gation to  render  service  under  a  selective- 
draft  system.  The  correctness  and  fair- 
ness of  this  method  of  raising  armies,  es- 
pecially in  a  republic,  are  now  accepted 
by  practically  all  the  people.     If  the  Gen- 
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eral  Staff  shall  accomplish  nothing  more 
in  the  war,  the  acceptance  of  this  vital 
principle  should  justify  its  existence. 

The  General  Staff  naturally  divides  it- 
self into  those  who  study  and  plan  at  the 
War  Department,  and  those  who  assist 
the  generals  commanding  in  the  field  to 
execute  the  instructions  based  on  the 
plans  and  policies  of  the  government.  To 
accomplish  the  stupendous  tasks  now  con.- 
fronting  it,  the  War  Department  General 
Staff  has  been  recently  reorganized  and 
many  new  powers  conferred  upon  it,  to 
make  reasonably  certain  that  the  war 
policies  of  the  nation  shall  be  speedily  and 
harmoniously  executed  by  the  several 
corps,  bureaus,  and  other  agencies  of  the 
military  establishment.  The  planning  of 
the  general  war  programme  and  its  devel- 
opment in  its  larger  aspects  have  been 
definitely  assigned  as  the  functions  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  and  the  War  Council. 

The  governmental  system,  commonly 
called  red  tape,  has  been  modified  or  ruth- 
lessly eliminated  wherever  its  intricacies 
seemed  to  interfere  with  achievement  of 
the  great  purpose  of  fitting  the  army  to 
play  its  high  part  in  winning  the  war. 
The  most  important  and  far-reaching  of 
the  recent  changes  is  that  which  confers 
authority  upon  the  assistants  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  who  are  generals  in  charge  of  im- 
portant divisions,  to  issue  instructions  in 
the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  War  as  to 
matters  within  their  control  which  involve 
the  carrying  out  of  approved  policies.  In 
consequence,  chief  of  bureaus  are  required 
to  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the 
execution  of  such  orders,  and  to  com- 
municate directly  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
several  divisions  of  the  General  Staff  up- 
on all  matters  as  to  which  the  latter  now 
have  control.  This  would  be  regarded  as 
a  matter  of  course  in  any  great  corpora- 
tion, yet  from  the  creation  of  the  General 
Staff  Corps  in  1903,  until  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  War  Department  incident  to 
America's  entrance  into  the  great  war, 
bureau  chiefs  have  declined  to  accept  or- 
ders of  the  Secretary  of  War  communi- 
cated by  an  assistant  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff. 

The  General  Staff  is  now  engaged  in  the 
creation  of  a  great  army  and  its  transfer 
to  France   under  all   the   disadvantages 


arising  from  long  neglect  of  the  rudimen- 
tary principles  of  preparedness.  To  vis- 
ualize properly  the  problems  confronting 
the  General  Staff  at  this  time,  one  needs 
to  know  in  detail  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  heed  the  repeated  warnings  as  to  our 
military  needs,  conveyed  at  nearly  every 
session  during  a  long  period  of  years.  A 
forward-looking  people  regard  that  as 
water  now  gone  over  the  wheel,  and  in 
any  event  no  one  ever  believed  that  this 
generation  would  witness  a  procession  of 
transports  conveying  American  troops  to 
fight  upon  the  soil  of  Europe. 

For  nearly  three  years  the  nation  had 
held  to  its  course  of  neutrality,  sustained 
by  a  general  public  opinion  against  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  if  it  could  be  honor- 
ably avoided.  The  General  Staff,  how- 
ever, pursued  their  investigations  and 
studies  with  tireless  vigor,  in  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  sinister  effects  of 
war  could  not  be  long  avoided  under  the 
conditions.  When  the  existence  of  war 
with  Germany  had  been  finally  declared 
and  the  result  of  the  studies  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  made  known,  the  nation  was 
astonished  at  being  informed  that  it 
would  require  at  least  a  year  to  prepare  a 
sufficient  force  to  take  its  place  in  the  lines 
of  battle  with  the  Allies,  and  that  a  much 
longer  period  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide guns  for  the  artillery,  an  arm  grown 
to  supreme  importance  upon  the  modern 
battle-field. 

It  was  a  matter  of  public  knowledge 
that  American  inventors  had  kept  pace 
with  every  application  of  modern  science 
to  military  purposes,  and  that  when  the 
war  in  Europe  commenced  there  had  been 
immediate  enlargement  and  multiplica- 
tion of  American  industrial  plants  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  nations  at  war.  This 
was  welcome  knowledge  to  the  General 
Staff,  but  they  fully  appreciated  that  de- 
pendence upon  American  production  to 
support  the  Allies  had  grown  to  a  point 
where  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  com- 
mon cause  to  interrupt  the  supply  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  new  and  large  army 
destined  to  be  raised  in  America. 

Those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
American  participation  having  accepted 
the  views  of  the  General  Staff,  their  fur- 
ther plans  for  the  establishment  of  large 
camps  and  cantonments  for  the  mobiliza- 
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tion  and  training  of  the  new  army  met 
with  approval.  It  then  became  apparent 
that  the  inimical  and  restrictive  legisla- 
tion of  the  preceding  year,  which  had  cut 
down  the  General  Staff  instead  of  enlarg- 
ing it,  had  been  most  unwise.  In  order 
that  there  should  be  uniformity  of  organ- 
ization and  instruction  it  became  neces- 
sary to  assign  nearly  all  the  available 
general  staff  officers  to  the  large  canton- 
ments, where  they  contributed  their  ex- 
pert knowledge  to  the  training  of  the  new 
army.  This  unduly  weakened  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  at  the  War  Department,  and  be- 
fore action  could  be  taken  to  strengthen 
it,  some  of  the  most  important  bureaus 
began  to  break  down  under  the  extraor- 
dinary strain.  It  was  then  decided  to  re- 
inforce the  General  Staff  at  the  War  De- 
partment without  delay,  and  to  expand  its 
supervision  to  a  point  of  absolute  control 
of  many  war  activities  not  contemplated 
in  the  original  scheme  of  organization  of 
the  General  Staff  Corps. 

In  the  reorganization  which  has  taken 
place  bureaucratic  pride  and  precedent 
have  had  to  give  way  to  efficiency.  To 
comprehend  clearly  the  administration  of 
the  American  army  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  coincident  with  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  General  Staff  Corps  the  old 
office  of  Commanding  General  of  the 
Army  disappeared.  The  Chief  of  Staff  is 
the  legal  adviser  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  President,  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
prepare  the  detailed  plans  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  military  policy  laid  down  for 
his  guidance.  In  this  the  Chief  of  Staff 
has  the  assistance  of  the  numerous  groups 
of  talented  officers  assigned  to  the  several 
divisions  of  his  office.  Each  of  these  di- 
visions is  presided  over  by  a  general  offi- 
cer whose  duties  are  fixed,  as  definitely  as 
may  be  practicable,  in  orders.  The  War 
Plans  Division,  for  instance,  not  only  pre- 
pares plans  for  the  organization  of  all 
branches  of  the  army,  together  with  con- 
sideration of  the  tactics  and  methods  of 
warfare  to  be  employed,  but  also  reports 
upon  all  projects  for  national  defense.  It 
is  to  this  division  that  all  military  mat- 
ters requiring  careful  study  are  com- 
mitted. 

The  Army  Operations  Division  controls 
the  operation  of  all  branches  of  the  army, 
including  their  recruitment  and  mobiliza- 


tion as  well  as  their  movement  and  distri- 
bution. 

The  recently  added  duties  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  are  embraced  in  two  divisions, 
that  of  Purchase  and  Supply,  and  the 
Storage  and  Traffic  Division.  Practically 
all  the  duties  of  these  two  divisions  were 
formerly  embraced  in  those  of  the  Quar- 
termaster General.  The  duties  are  quite 
foreign  to  the  original  conception  of  those 
pertaining  to  a  general  staff,  but  war  is  no 
respecter  of  privilege  or  person.  The 
general  officer  in  charge  is  one  of  the  assis- 
tants to  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  War  Council.  He  has  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  all  the  procurement 
and  production  activities  of  the  bureaus 
and  other  agencies  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment engaged  in  supplying  the  army.  He 
has  the  further  very  important  duties  of 
co-ordinating  army  purchases  with  those 
of  other  agencies  of  the  government  and 
of  our  allies,  and,  when  necessary,  deter- 
mines which  shall  have  precedence  in  the 
matter  of  supplies.  It  is  only  through 
such  co-ordination  that  the  industrial  re- 
sources of  the  country  may  be  advanta- 
geously utilized  and  the  forward  move- 
ment of  all  the  Allies  be  assured. 

One  of  the  ancient  controversies  in  the 
army  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  pur- 
chase of  supplies  and  their  transportation 
were  not  always  under  the  same  bureau 
chief.  To  eliminate  this  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  who  controls  the  Division  of 
Purchase  and  Supply  also  presides  over 
the  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  which 
enables  him  to  control  the  transportation 
of  all  branches  of  the  army,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  including  all  army  transports  en- 
gaged in  the  transatlantic  service,  and 
commercial  shipping  employed  to  supple- 
ment that  service.  All  arrangements  with 
the  navy  for  convoy  service  are  made  by 
this  division.  The  normal  conduct  of  the 
transport  service  utilized  for  maintaining 
and  supplying  the  garrisons  in  the  Philip- 
pine and  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Guam  has 
not  been  disturbed. 

The  importance  of  all  these  changes, 
arising  from  a  centralization  of  power  as 
well  as  responsibility,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  no  longer  possible  for 
one  bureau  to  shift  responsibility  for  mis- 
haps or  shortages  of  supplies  to  another 
branch  of  the  service. 
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To  further  enable  the  Chief  of  Staff  to 
devote  his  attention  to  the  larger  prob- 
lems an  Executive  Division  has  been  cre- 
ated, under  a  general  officer  who  automat- 
ically acts  for  the  Chief  of  Staff  during 
his  temporary  absence,  without  regard  to 
the  relative  rank  of  the  general  officers 
of  other  divisions.  It  is  the  primary  duty 
of  the  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff  to  supervise  the  business  methods  of 
all  divisions  of  the  General  Staff,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  War  Department  bureaus, 
and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  machinery 
and  duplication  of  work.  The  Executive 
Assistant  compiles  all  information  relative 
to  the  progress  of  the  war  programme  for 
the  use  of  the  War  Council. 

Only  a  part  of  the  manifold  duties  of 
the  General  Staff  have  been  touched  upon, 
but  enough  has  been  presented  to  indi- 
cate the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  organiz- 
ing, equipping,  and  transporting  armies. 
War  has  resolved  itself  into  an  intense  and 
murderous  business  between  whole  na- 
tions. There  is  no  place  in  modern  war 
for  the  old-style  general  with  political  as- 
pirations and  an  eye  on  the  fall  elections. 
The  General  Staff  is  a  perpetual  body 
with  constantly  changing  personnel.  Its 
greatest  plans  are  accomplished  in  the 
quietude  of  the  study,  where  no  place  ex- 
ists for  the  proverbial  man  on  horseback. 
Had  the  accumulated  studies  of  this  care- 
fully selected  body  of  talented  men  re- 
ceived the  attention  which  was  their  due, 
in  years  gone  by,  the  nation  might  have 
possessed  a  system  under  which  its  mili- 
tary resources  could  have  been  mobilized 
at  a  minimum  of  cost  and  disturbance  to 
the  ordinary  currents  of  life. 

Those  familiar  with  American  military 
history  have  not  failed  to  note  the  never- 
ending  bickering  concerning  the  lack  of 
co-ordination  in  the  matter  of  supplies 
and  transportation  of  our  armies.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  so  much  evidence  accu- 
mulated on  the  subject  that,  at  the  close 
of  that  struggle,  a  committee  of  Congress 
was  appointed  to  make  an  investigation. 
The  opinion  of  a  very  considerable  part  of 
the  army  was  expressed  by  General  Scho- 
field  when  he  informed  the  committee: 
''That  the  greatest  evil  of  our  present 
military  system,  or  lack  of  system,  is  that 
the  staff  departments  are  practically  in- 
dependent corps.  ..." 


This  same  conclusion  had  been  reached 
ten  years  before  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
who  expressed  the  opinion  that  our  mili- 
tary system  was  defective,  and  that: 
"One  of  the  greatest  errors  of  detail  is  the 
separate,  independent  character  of  our 
staff  corps.  This  removes  them  from  their 
proper  positions  as  aids  or  assistants  to 
the  commander  and  constitutes  them  his 
equals." 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  all- 
powerful  chiefs  of  bureaus  would  volun- 
tarily relinquish  their  independence,  for 
under  the  system  of  War  Department  ad- 
ministration at  that  time  they  were  all 
equal,  acknowledging  only  the  superior 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
denying  to  the  Commanding  General  of 
the  Army  any  right  to  subject  them  to  his 
orders.  It  was  this  condition  that  made 
the  office  of  Commanding  General  of  the 
Army  an  empty  title,  and  sent  the  great 
war  generals,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  and 
others  to  sulk  in  their  tents. 

In  the  presence  of  the  great  struggle 
now  going  on  for  untrammelled  existence 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  most  highly 
civilized  nations  of  the  modern  world,  and 
with  knowledge  of  the  worthy  achieve- 
ments of  our  General  Staff,  without  which 
this  nation  would  have  still  been  flounder- 
ing in  its  efforts  to  raise  an  army,  the 
stumbling-blocks  placed  in  the  path  of  the 
legislation  to  create  the  new  corps  seem 
now  unbelievable.  Nor  djd  inimical  ac- 
tion cease  with  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  creation  of  the  American  Gen- 
eral Staff,  for  from  the  date  of  its  organi- 
zation until  America  entered  the  present 
war,  personal  and  bureau  interests  have 
exercised  much  influence  in  retarding  and 
preventing  the  full  development  of  this 
highly  essential  instrumentality  of  mod- 
ern war. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  within 
less  than  a  year  before  America  entered 
the  war,  and  two  years  after  our  allies  had 
lined  up  in  Belgium  and  France  to  stay 
the  onrush  of  the  highly  trained  German 
masses.  Congress  enacted  the  National 
Defense  Act,  containing  provisions  inimi- 
cal to  the  General  Staff  in  many  ways.  It 
is  useless  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  mo- 
tives of  those  responsible  for  the  injection 
of  restrictive  legislation  in  the  act.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  liberal-minded  and  pa- 
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triotic  interpretation  placed  upon  the  new 
statute  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation  would  have  been  sac- 
rificed without  any  compensating  advan- 
tages. It  is  impossible  for  members  of 
Congress  to  famiharize  themselves  with 
the  details  of  all  legislation  in  process  of 
making,  and  a  practice  has  arisen  of  leav- 
ing to  committees  the  preparation  of  all 
details.  In  wars  of  magnitude,  such  as 
now  occur  between  nations  in  arms,  it  is 
a  safe  conclusion  that  the  unselfish  recom- 
mendations of  the  General  Staff,  when  ap- 
proved by  the  War  Council  and  Secretary 
of  War,  are  entitled  to  outweigh  all  plead- 
ings of  special  interests. 

The  lessons  of  the  world's  greatest  war, 
as  they  affect  our  future  life,  should  be 
studied  by  every  American  citizen  with 
a  view  to  retaining  that  which  is  good 
and  eliminating  that  which  may  not  seem 
adapted  to  our  particular  needs,  and,  in 
any  event,  to  save  posterity  from  repeat- 
ing the  extravagant  mistakes  of  this  gen- 
eration. 

In  its  comparatively  brief  existence  the 
American  General  Staff  has  justly  earned 
the  confidence  of  the  nation  for  its  tal- 
ented and  businesslike  plans  for  overcom- 
ing the  results  of  long-continued  neglect 
of  preparedness.  The  interests  of  the  na- 
tion will  always  be  best  conserved  when 
those  high  in  authority  dictate  the  general 
policy  and  leave  to  the  military  experts 
the  formulation  of  detailed  plans.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  military  policy  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  civil  policy,  so 
there  can  be  no  working  at  cross-purposes. 
The  organic  act  creating  the  General 
Staff  wisely  provides  certain  limitations 
upon  the  term  of  office  of  the  Chief  of 


Staff,  and  it  is  prescribed  very  definitely, 
by  regulations  of  the  President,  that 
should  the  Chief  of  Staff,  at  any  time,  find 
himself  not  in  accord  with  the  policy  fixed 
for  his  guidance,  he  must  step  aside  in 
order  that  the  Secretary  of  War  may  al- 
ways count  upon  the  active  and  loyal 
support  of  his  principal  military  ad- 
viser. 

In  all  our  national  life  we  have  had  al- 
most continuous  minor  warfare.  There 
is  no  better  field  of  endeavor  for  the  de- 
velopment of  military  character  in  young 
officers.  It  was  in  that  school  of  warfare 
that  the  present  Chief  of  Staff,  and  the 
generals  commanding  the  American  forces 
in  France,  received  their  training  and  at 
every  step  won  the  highest  approval  of 
their  superiors  in  authority.  Their  de- 
velopment with  increasing  responsibilities 
has  been  rapid  and  of  sound  foundation. 
The  nation  may  rest  content  with  the 
knowledge  that  those  now  in  control  of 
our  mihtary  problems  are  fully  equal  to 
the  great  responsibility,  and  if  loyally  sup- 
ported will  render  full  account  of  their 
stewardship. 

The  cause  for  which  the  nation  fights  is 
everything.  The  interests  of  individuals 
count  for  nothing  except  as  they  merge  in 
the  common  purpose  to  win  victory.  The 
cabinets  of  our  allies  have  been  changed 
with  a  frequency  to  which  we  are  unac- 
customed, but  ministers  and  generals,  too, 
are  human  after  all,  and  when  they  have 
spent  their  strength  in  high  endeavor, 
they  must  needs  step  aside  for  a  time, 
while  those  fresh  for  the  fray  take  up  the 
work  and  press  forward  to  the  only  end 
we  may  accept  with  honor — overmaster- 
ing victory. 


AUGUST    MOONRISE 

By  Sara  Teasdale 

The  sun  was  gone,  and  the  moon  was  coming 

Over  the  blue  Connecticut  hills; 

The  west  was  rosy,  the  east  was  flushed 

And  over  my  head  the  swallows  rushed 

This  way  and  that,  with  changeful  wills. 

I  heard  them  twitter  and  watched  them  dart 

Now  together  and  now  apart 

Like  dark  petals  blown  from  a  tree. 

The  maples  stamped  against  the  west 

Were  black  and  stately  and  full  of  rest, 

And  the  hazy  orange  moon  grew  up 

And  slowly  changed  to  melting  gold, 

While  the  hills  were  darkened,  fold  on  fold, 

To  a  deeper  blue  than  a  flower  could  hold. 

Down  the  hill  I  went,  and  then 

I  forgot  the  ways  of  men. 

For  night-scents,  heady  and  keen  and  cool 

Wakened  ecstasy  in  me 

On  the  brink  of  a  shining  pool. 

Oh,  Beauty,  out  of  many  a  cup 

You  have  made  me  drunk  and  wild 

Ever  since  I  was  a  child, 

But  when  have  I  been  sure  as  now 

That  no  bitterness  can  bend 

And  no  sorrow  wholly  bow 

One  who  loves  you  to  the  end? 

And  though  I  must  give  my  breath 

And  my  laughter  all  to  death. 

And  my  eyes  through  which  joy  came, 

And  my  heart  that  was  a  flame; 

If  all  must  leave  me  and  go  back 

Along  a  dim  and  fearful  track 

So  that  you  can  make  anew, 

Fusing  in  more  splendid  fire. 

Something  nearer  your  desire; 

If  my  soul  must  go  alone 

Through  a  cold  infinity, 

Or  even  if  it  vanish,  too. 

Beauty,  I  have  worshipped  you. 

Let  this  single  hour  atone 
For  the  theft  of  all  of  me. 
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By   Katharine   Prescott  Moseley 


^g^^^^HERE  is  only  one  letter  for 
7^— I^^^rWl  you,"  said  Ware's  sister, 
and  she  turned  the  handle 
of  the  coffee-urn  as  she 
watched  him  sUt  the  en- 
velope, for  Ware  had  ex- 
claimed: "By  Jove!  It's  from  Vinton." 
And  then,  after  a  moment:  "That's  a 
nice  thing.  Roberts  posted  this  last 
night  instead  of  telephoning  it  up  directly 

it  came.     He's  on  the 7iia,  due  in 

New  York — let  me  see — you  have  the 
Herald  there — look  in  the  shipping,  will 
you?     Are  they  sighted?" 

Abigail  took  up  the  paper.  *' Docked 
last  night  at  nine,"  she  said. 

"Then  he'll  have  caught  the  midnight 
from  New  York.  If  he's  not  stopping  in 
Boston  he'll  be  on  the  eight  fifty-eight." 

"Is  he  coming  here?" 

"Yes,  he  says  so.  He'll  have  quite  a 
bit  to  tell  if  I  know  him."  And  an  hour 
or  so  later  Abigail  Ware  saw  Vinton  lift 
his  eyes  to  the  columns  of  the  w^hite  porch 
glistening  in  the  morning  sun  behind  her, 
and  as  he  sprang  out  of  the  motor  and 
took  her  hand:  "My  foot  is  on  my  native 
heath  and  my  name  is  MacGregor!"  he 
cried. 

Abigail  led  the  way  into  the  dining- 
room.  "Come  in  by  the  fire;  I've  kept 
some  coffee  hot,"  she  said. 

Vinton  approached  the  warmth  of  the 
pine  logs  that  wtre  sending  out  sparks 
against  the  screen  of  the  Franklin  stove. 
"There's  something  fearfully  penetrating 
about  the  air  over  here  at  this  time  of 
year,"  he  began.  "Open  fires  are  its  sav- 
ing complement." 

Abigail  held  out  his  cup. 

"Warm  as  toast  in  England;  perfect 
English  spring  this  year." 

"Oh,  no  doubt  of  it;  spring's  the  time 
for  England,"  Ware  asserted. 

"Fail  for  New  England,"  said  Ware's 
sister.  "But  tell  me,"  ^he  went  on,  "you 
were  talking  of  saving  complements. 
What  are  the  sa\dng  complements  over 
there  just  now?" 
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"There  aren't  any."  Vinton's  voice 
was  suddenly  sombre. 

"I  should  think  not!"  It  came  from 
brother  and  sister  at  once. 

A  moment  passed  before  Vinton  turned 
from  the  fire  and  let  his  eyes  wander 
from  the  pale  yellow  heads  of  the  daffo- 
dils nodding  in  the  easterly  May  air  out- 
side to  the  cool  tints  of  the  Lowestoft 
bowl  on  which  some  Chinese  artisan  a 
century  before  had  picked  out  the  initials 
of  a  merchant-sailor  grandfather  in  pale 
tints  of  blue  and  gold  and  which  now 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  table  filled  wdth 
sprays  of  the  rhodora.  "Yes,"  he  said 
slowly,  "I  suppose  there  are  saving  com- 
plements of  a  sort  if  one  is  heroic  enough 
to  find  them,  but — well,  one  can  hardly 
— What  shall  I  say?  Everything  over 
there — I  mean  all  sorts  of  what  you'd 
call  merely  material  objects — is  being 
charged,  I  believe,  with  some  sort  of  spir- 
itual essence  that  is  going  to  be  indefi- 
nitely active  to  future  contact." 

He  looked  across  the  table  to  where 
Ware  sat  with  his  chair  a  little  pushed 
back,  and  laughed.  "The  intolerant  old 
Puritan  thinks  I'm  off  again,  doesn't  he  ?  " 
he  said  almost  archly.  Then  he  glanced 
about  the  room  once  more.  "I  think," 
he  continued,  "that  there  is  an  extraor- 
dinary beauty  of  a  kind  about  our  old 
houses  over  here — a  charm,  too,  although 
I've  never  been  able  to  analyze  it,  for, 
after  all,  you  know,  there's  nothing  in 
them!" 

"The  Puritan,"  he  began  to  explain, 
"belonged  peculiarly  to  the  race  that  in 
England  had  always  opposed  all  of  what- 
one  may  call  the  sensory  elements  that 
were  of  such  imm.ense  appeal  to  the  race 
of  the  Cavaliers,  for  I  believe  that  the  tw@ 
did  spring  from  essentially  different  roots. 

"  '  A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more.'  " 

"  What  more  does  it  need  to  be  ?  "  Ware 
protested,   and   "Ah!     there  you   are," 
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Vinton  responded.  ''But  don't  you  see, 
after  all,  such  negation  never  created" — 
he  laughed  a  little  again.  "Never  cre- 
ated an — an " 

''An  eschatology?"  supplemented 
Ware. 

"A  what?  What  on  earth's  an  es- 
chatology?" gasped  Ware's  sister. 

"  Say,  for  brevity,  the  material  manifes- 
tation of  spiritual  things;  not  quite 
theological,  but  'twill  serve,"  Vinton  re- 
turned, and  was  silent;  and  after  a  time 
Abigail  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
legend  of  the  Angel  of  Mons.  Then  it  was 
that  Vinton  began  to  be  truly  cryptic. 
"What's  the  use,"  he  said  genially,  "of 
talking  about  these  thiHgs  to  two  people 
who  are  made  of  stuff  as  splendidly  solid 
and  insensitive  to  the  vibrations  of  what 
they'd  call  fantasy  as  their  colonial  pieces 
themselves." 

Abigail  sighed.  "  I'm  sorry  that  I'm 
too  insensitive  to  hear  of  these  saving 
complements  of  horror,"  she  said.  "As 
for  Billy,  I  suppose  he  wants  the  facts." 

"The  horror,"  returned  Vinton,  "for 
the  facts  are  all  horror.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  story  that  the  Marquis  of  Mal- 
lorie's  daughter  told  me  I  should  bring 
home  nothing  else." 

"  Is  this  one  of  those  manifestations  you 
refuse  to  reveal  to  us?" 

"It  is  the  only  one.  It's  no  use  before 
Ware;  perhaps  some  time — if  you  will  lis- 
ten." 

"Go  on,"  said  Ware;  "  ^si  non  e  vero,  e 
ben  trovato.^  " 

"Oh,  I'm  not  making  it  up." 

"Well,  what  do  they  say  about  the 
Russian  advance,  over  there?  Did  you 
see  any  of  the  big  German  guns  in  ac- 
tion?" 

For  days  after  this  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  technical  questions  of  war, 
with  which  Vinton's  opportunities  as  a 
war  correspondent  had  made  him  famil- 
iar. 

Then  one  night  Vinton  had  come  down 
from  Boston  on  a  late  afternoon  train. 
He  had  been  lunching  at  one  of  the  clubs 
with  friends  who  had  listed  him  to 
speak  at  two  or  three  houses  in  aid  of 
emergency  funds.  It  was  tea-time  and 
suddenly  he  rose,  with  his  cup  and  saucer 
in  hand,  and  went  over  tc  one  of  the  din- 
ing-room  windows.      "Hello,"   he   said. 


"We're  going  to  get  a  northeaster,  I'll  be 
bound." 

"The  sheep-shearer's  due,"  said  Ware 
from  his  desk. 

And  it  was  that  very  night,  when  the 
great  easterly  gale  was  enveloping  the 
whole  New  England  coast  and  was  send- 
ing showers  of  sparks  down  the  big  fire- 
place before  which  they  sat,  in  a  low- 
ceiled  room  which  had  been  the  kitchen  in 
colonial  days,  that  Vinton  told  the  story 
as  he  had  heard  it  from  the  Marquis  of 
Mallorie's  daughter. 

"It  seems,"  he  began,  "that  the  Mal- 
lories  are  of  an  immensely  ancient  family 
in  the  southwest  of  England ;  the  title  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  realm,  and  one  of 
the  poorest.  Away  back  in  the  time  of 
the  Tudor  they  became  Protestant  under 
protest,  and  have  remained  so  under  pro- 
test; only  their  chapel,  like  the  worship- 
ping places  of  the  early  Christians,  was 
taken  down  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
and  there  it  rested,  exhaling  strange  vir- 
tues over  all  the  land  above,  and,  as 
many  thought,  harboring  much  of  good 
that  the  newer  order  of  things  had  cast 
out.  And  so  the  Mallories  are  High- 
Church  and  when  the  Puseyites  began 
their  revolt  they  were  only  approaching 
what  the  Mallories  had  been  for  cen- 
turies. And  about  these  delightful  peo- 
ple there  is  none  of  the  fanaticism  of  the 
convert. 

When  war  broke  out  there  were  two 
beautiful  daughters  living,  most  of  their 
time,  down  there  at  Mallorie  Abbey,  and 
a  son  who  went  over  with  the  expedition- 
ary force  as  soon  as  war  was  declared. 
This  young  man  was  killed  in  action,  un- 
der the  most  heroic  circumstances.  He 
was,  apparently,  the  type  of  young  sol- 
dier who  might  have  been  one  of  Ar- 
thur's men,  and  I  believe  the  clerical  in- 
cumbent there  used  to  quote  the  lines  of 
the  Puritan  Milton:  'Arthur  stirring  wars 
under  the  earth  that  hides  him,'  or  'Mil- 
lions of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
unseen,'  as  having  a  kind  of  ironic  appli- 
cation to  the  whole  Mallorie  domain. 
When  I  came  back  from  France  I  was 
pretty  well  used  up,  and  Carteret  Lyon 
asked  me  down  to  his  place,  which  stands 
within  four  or  five  miles  of  Mallorie,  in  the 
south.    They  are,  of  course,  in  mourning 
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and  fearfully  sad,  but  I  met  the  eldest 
daughter  at  tea  one  afternoon,  and,  being 
the  most  natural  people  on  earth,  and  as  I 
could  tell  her  some  things  she  wished  to 
hear  about  France,  we  became  almost 
friends  at  once.  After  that  they  made  me 
welcome  at  Mallorie  whenever  I  dropped 
in  at  tea-time,  and  one  day  Lady  Maurya 
took  me  over  the  abbey,  telHng  me  as  we 
went  through  the  dim  old  place  with  its 
stained  and  mullioned  windows,  a  lot  of 
its  curious,  almost  supernatural,  history. 
Suddenly  she  broke  off  from  the  narra- 
tive, on  which  it  had  seemed  to  me  that 
her  mind  had  been  only  lightly  fixed,  and, 
sinking  down  on  a  window-seat  in  the  low, 
long  hall  we  had  been  passing  through, 
she  looked  up  at  me  and  said:  'Ah,  this  is 
nothing  to  something  that  has  really  hap- 
pened here  within  the  year.' 

^'  I  asked  her  if  she  could  tell  me,  and  she 
answered  that  she  wished  to,  but  that  it 
was  all  so  very  extraordinary  that  she 
feared  I  would  be  unable  to  believe  it, 
and  she  felt  that  she  could  not  hear  it 
doubted. 

''I  said  to  her  that  I  was  the  most  be- 
lieving man  since  the  Dark  Ages,  and  so 
she  told  me. 

"  It  was  the  anniversary  of  her  brother's 
death,  and  a  quarter  to  three  in  the  morn- 
ing had  just  struck  from  the  clock  on  a 
kind  of  tower  that  rises  over  the  chapel 
and  which  has  a  circular  stairway  running 
down  into  the  middle  of  a  small  lady- 
chapel  where  her  brother's  body  (which 
had  finally  been  found  after  the  engage- 
ment in  which  he  had  been  killed)  had 
been  buried.  She  and  the  other  members 
of  her  family  were  keeping  vigil  beside  the 
tomb  by  turns  while  masses  were  being 
said,  during  the  twelve  hours  that  were 
passing,  and  she  was  just  mounting  the 
stairs  to  go  to  her  room  for  a  little  rest, 
being  nearly  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
emotion,  when  suddenly  the  tower  and 
stairway,  which  had  been  in  inky  darkness 
before,  became  as  light  as  day.  She  knew 
in  an  instant  what  it  was,  and,  looking  up, 
straight  over  her  head  she  saw  a  Zeppelin 
hovering  exactly  above  where  she  stood 
and  so  low  that  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
could  see  the  crew  and  their  preparations 
for  the  hideous  work  afoot.  Then  she 
looked  down  and  a  single  shaft  of  the 
search-light  fell  directly  on  the  heads  of 


those  who  were  gathered  on  their  knees 
about  the  tomb.  They  were  praying,  with 
their  heads  bent  and  their  eyes  closed,  for 
not  one  of  them  seemed  to  be  aware  of  it, 
and  the  priests,  whose  chanting  came  up 
to  her  fearfully  from  the  altar,  were  pro- 
tected from  it  by  the  high  reredos:  There 
was  something  so  dreadful  and  so  uncanny 
about  it  all  that  she  was  petrified,  for  she 
knew  that  annihilation  was  hanging  over 
her  and  all  her  family,  without  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  for  the  aim  was  at  the  tower — 
which  was  a  landmark  for  miles  around 
— and  that  it  would  fall  before  she  could 
warn  one  of  her  people  to  safety,  when, 
as  in  a  flash  from  nowhere,  flying  at  a 
most  terrific  rate  of  speed  yet  without  a 
sound  and  straight  at  the  Zeppelin,  there 
appeared  an  aeroplane.  It  approached  al- 
most within  hailing  distance  of  the  great 
thing  without  firing,  and  then,  as  the  Zep- 
pelin started  a  little,  the  aeroplane  began 
swirling  about  it.  She  could  not  tell  how 
long  a  battle  went  on  between  them  with- 
out a  single  shot  from  either.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  aeroplane  was  winding  the  mon- 
ster in  some  intangible  net,  in  which  it 
turned  and  twisted  and  writhed,  trying  to 
get  away  into  the  free  air;  and  then,  again 
without  a  single  shot,  it  fell  to  earth. 

"  Every  one  of  the  crew  had  been  killed 
when  the  men  went  out  to  it,  and  while 
she  and  her  sister  watched  from  the  top 
of  the  tower  they  saw  the  aeroplane  skim 
down  and  land  just  below  them.  Hasten- 
ing below  she  threw  back  a  little  door 
that  opened  to  the  ground,  and  there  she 
came  face  to  face  with  the  aeronaut.  He 
wore  no  helmet,  and,  in  this  very  early 
light,  for  it  was  in  the  first  days  of  the 
year,  he  looked  as  if  he  stood  in  a  shining 
black  arm.or.  His  hair  was  golden,  and  the 
rising  sun  touched  it,  and  he  was  the  most 
beautiful  creature  that  she  had  ever  seen 
7— so  beautiful  that  she  fell  back  against 
the  wall  behind  her. 

•'Then  the  others  came  and  showered 
him  with  thanks  and  insisted  that  he 
should  be  their  guest  at  Mallorie,  and,  to 
every  one's  astonishment.  Lady  Maurya's 
mother  called  the  man  who  had  served 
her  son  for  many  years  and  directed  him 
to  take  the  stranger  to  her  son's  rooms, 
that  had  not  been  open  since  the  day  he 
fell  in  battle,  and  also  she  said  that  as 
they  were  of  about  the  same  height  his 
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wardrobe  should  be  at  the  stranger's  dis- 
posal. He  accepted  their  invitation  and 
stayed  at  Mallorie  Abbey  for  nearly  a 
week,  saying  that  there  were  a  few  things 
he  must  do  about  his  machine.  And  yet, 
during  his  whole  stay,  no  one  ever  saw 
him  at  work  on  it.  In  fact,  although  the 
Mallories  never  mentioned  it  to  him,  they 
knew  that  there  was  much  excitement,  not 
only  among  their  own  people  but  in  the 
countryside,  because  since  the  moment 
he  had  come  to  earth  no  one  had  been 
able  to  find  the  aeroplane.  He  would 
sometimes  play  tennis  with  Lady  Maurya 
and  her  sister  the  whole  morning  or  after- 
noon, and  at  sight  of  him  in  their  brother's 
flannels  and  with  his  gayest  kummer- 
bunds  and  ties  they  felt  no  pangs,  only  a 
great  comfort  in  his  presence,  not  exactly 
as  if  their  brother  was  really  back  with 
them,  but  as  if  he  had  power  to  fill  them 
with  the  same  sort  of  happiness  they  had 
always  felt  when  the  young  soldier  was  at 
home  with  them  on  leave. 

"One  night  during  that  week  a  general 
officer  back  from  France  on  an  important 
mission  dined  at  the  abbey.  After  dinner, 
something  caUing  the  marquis  out,  the 
officer  and  the  aeronaut,  Lieutenant  Tem- 
plar, as  he  called  himself,  were  left  alone. 
As  the  officer  was  bidding  Lady  Maurya 
good-by,  twq  hours  later,  he  said:  'This 
evening  has  been  worth  twenty  trips  from 
France.  I  have  learned  that  which  may 
be  of  such  value  to  us  that  it  will  turn  the 
tide  of  war.  This  young  savior  of  Mal- 
lorie Abbey  may  be  the  savior  of  Europe. 
But  how  does  he  know?' 

''Then  it  was  that  Lady  Maurya  took 
Lieutenant  Templar  by  himself,  and  she 
brought  him  into  the  very  hall  where  she 
told  me  the  story,  and  she  said  to  him  (and 
how  could  any  creature  of  earth  or  heaven 
have  resisted  her,  for  she  has  all  the  beauty 
and  all  the  allurements  of  both?):  'Why 
were  your  wings  all  purple  and  gold  when 
you  came  flying  to  save  us  that  morning  ? ' 

"And  he  answered  her:  'The  shadow  of 
the  earth  upon  the  skies,  and  a  touch  of 
dawn.' 

"  'But  there  was  no  dawn,'  she  said. 
'And  when  you  came  to  the  great  monster 
why  did  your  wings  change  to  flaming 


scarlet,  so  bright  that  no  eyes  could  rest 
upon  them?' 

"  'The  rising  sun,'  he  said. 

"And  she  answered:  'But  there  was  no 
rising  sun.' 

"And  then  he  looked  at  her  for  a  long 
time  while  neither  spoke,  and  at  last: 
'How  could  you  send  the  thing  to  earth 
without  a  single  shot?'  she  asked. 

"And  he  answered,  after  a  moment: 
'Because  in  me  is  all  the  strength  of  that 
bright  ardor  which  has  led  young  .war- 
riors to  die  in  battle  for  the  right  since 
earth  began.  And  now  my  strength  is 
most  mightily  renewed  with  the  strength 
of  all  the  lads  who  were  the  first  to  die  for 
England.  Was  not  your  brother  one  of 
these?  Such  souls  are  the  stuff  of  which 
are  made  the  angels  and  archangels  and 
all  the  heavenly  host.' 

"And  as  she  looked  at  him,  standing 
before  her,  it  seemed  to  her,  in  the  dim 
light,  that  instead  of  the  evening  clothes 
he  had  been  wearing  she  saw  again  a 
glint  of  black  armor  as  on  the  morning 
when  he  had  first  come  to  them,  and 
then,  like  Elsa,  she  asked  him  who  he 
was,  and  he,  like  Lohengrin,  was  gone. 

"But  from  that  day  to  this  there  has 
been  no  more  sorrowing  at  Mallorie  Ab- 
bey." 

The  great  northeaster  had  stopped  its 
wild  howling  at  the  very  moment  that 
Vinton  was  adding:  "They  have  never 
known  which  of  them  it  was — whether  it 
was  Michael — or  Gabriel — or  Raphael!" 

Ware  poked  the  fire  and  said  nothing. 

"Do  you  beheve  it?"  asked  Ware's 
sister. 

"What  an  impossible  word  that  word 
'believe'  is  !    What  does  it  mean?" 

"And  do  you  hke  the  idea — the  idea  of 
losing  one's  identity  in  one  great  superla- 
tive being  like  that?" 

Vinton  thought  a  moment,  and  then  he 
said:  "When  I  remember  that  all  the 
trouble  on  this  earth  comes  in  the  train  of 
that  infernal  thing  we  call  the  ego  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  heavenly  things 
must  indeed  arise  from  its  complete  sur- 
render. Yes,"  he  continued  more  slowly, 
"yes,  I  think  I  like  it  very  much." 
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XXVII 

THE    THIEF    GOES    FREE 

HEN  Susan  was  sure  that 
the  plank  was  in  its  proper 
position  she  sHpped  to  the 
back  door  and  looked  out. 
Less  than  a  hundred  yards 
away  the  figure  of  a  man 
was  approaching  slowly,  cautiously. 

It  was  with  swift  relief  that  she  recog- 
nized, presently,  the  familiar  outlines  of 
Mann.  She  felt  that  it  was  good  to  have 
him  near  her.  He  was  almost  the  only 
known  quantity  that  had  a  place  in  her 
life  for  the  moment.  Other  foundations 
seemed  to  be  slipping,  but  Mann  was  be- 
coming an  influence  of  a  definite  kind — 
a  dependable  kind. 

And  then  a  new  fear  assailed  her. 
Herkimer,  lying  beneath  the  floor,  would 
be  able  to  hear  every  word  that  was 
spoken  in  the  silence  of  the  empty  room, 
and  the  very  familiarity  of  Mann's 
speech  would  have  the  effect  of  an  indict- 
ment against  her,  in  the  mind  of  the  man 
who  lay  concealed.  Herkimer  would  re- 
alize quickly  that  there  was  some  special 
relationship  between  her,  Susan,  and  the 
man  who  entered  unbidden  and  talked  to 
her  in  a  manner  which  would  imply  com- 
mon predicaments  and  understandings. 

She  had  assured  Herkimer  that  she  had 
remained  faithful  to  him,  she  had  urged 
him  to  begin  a  new  life;  and  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  in  her  good  con- 
duct. What  conclusions  would  he  draw 
from  what  must  almost  inevitably  occur 
as  soon  as  Mann  entered  the  cabin?  It 
seemed  to  her  possible  that  he  would 
throw  away  caution  and  appear  before 
them,  demanding  an  explanation.  She 
realized,  in  short,  that  an  intimacy  had 
been  established  between  herself  and 
Mann — an  intimacy  which  she  could 
scarcely  explain  to  herself,  and  which  she 
certainly  could  not  have  defined  to  Her- 
kimer. 
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The  thought  occurred  to  her  that  she 
might  warn  Mann,  when  he  came  nearer, 
that  he  must  not  speak — that  he  must 
not  remain  in  the  cabin.  But  what 
would  he  think  if  she  should  do  anything 
so  extraordinary?  She  might  make  a 
frank  explanation  to  him  later;  but  dis- 
cretion seemed  to  demand  that  she  keep 
her  secret,  even  from  one  whom  she  had 
no  reason  to  distrust. 

For  a  moment  she  suffered  actual  fear 
and  was  swayed  to  and  fro  by  indecision; 
and  then  a  perfectly  simple  way  out  of 
her  dilemma  occurred  to  her.  Mann's 
feet  were  at  the  very  portal  when  the  so- 
lution of  her  difficulty  was  found.  With 
a  swift,  cautious  movement  she  threw 
herself  on  the  bench  on  which  she  had 
slept  fitfully  earlier  in  the  night.  In  an 
instant  her  body  seemed  wholly  in  repose. 
Her  eyes  were  closed;  she  was  breathing 
deeply;  an  arm  hung  limply  by  her  side, 
the  fingers  touching  the  floor. 

It  was  so  that  she  appeared  when 
Mann  paused  at  the  door  and  looked  in. 

He  did  not  speak.  He  was  gladdened 
by  the  thought  that  she  was  resting — 
that  she  was  forgetting.  He  crept  into 
the  room  so  cautiously  that  not  even  a 
timber  creaked.  For  a  moment  he  stood 
regarding  her  through  the  shadows. 
Then  he  shook  his  head  and  smiled.  She 
seemed  more  child  than  woman  just  now 
— yet  what  a  child  she  was !  If  she  had 
advanced  but  a  little  distance  into  the 
world  of  catalogued  intelligence,  how 
surely  she  had  held  to  the  innate  purity 
which  is  the  birthright  of  every  normal 
human  being !  If  she  turned  an  almost 
blank  and  unseeing  eye  to  some  of  the 
aspects  of  life  which  seemed  to  him  the 
simplest  aspects  of  all,  how  unerringly 
she  held  to  certain  rare  and  lofty  quali- 
ties: courage,  and  judiciousness,  and  a 
quiet  faith  in  the  ultimate  value  of  hon- 
esty! 

He  resumed  his  place  on  the  floor, 
against    the   wall,    and   because   of    the 
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pleasant  character  of  his  musings  his 
body  relaxed  little  by  little;  he  became 
drowsy,  and  finally  he  slept. 

Susan  ventured  to  lift  her  arm  and  to 
move  into  a  more  comfortable  position. 
She  listened  intently  for  any  sound  indi- 
cating that  Herkimer  still  remained  in  his 
hiding-place,  but  she  heard  nothing. 

Minutes  passed  and  grew  into  hours. 
She  could  not  sleep;  and  finally  she  sat 
up  and  leaned  on  the  window-sill  and 
looked  out  into  the  night,  which  seemed 
almost  bursting  from  invisible  life  and 
mystic  forces.  Practically  alone,  she 
felt  that  she  had  never  been  so  oppressed 
by  myriad  presences  as  now.  All  that 
life  had  ever  meant  or  been  to  her  seemed 
arrayed  out  there  in  the  darkness,  wait- 
ing to  see  what  she  would  undertake  to 
do  next. 

The  moon  was  gone;  but  under  the 
less  assertive  hght  of  the  stars  objects 
which  were  really  a  great  way  ofif  stood 
forth  with  a  kind  of  sombre  clarity.  And 
then  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  indefinite 
things  Susan  suddenly  perceived  a  mov- 
ing object,  upon  which  all  her  emotions 
were  strongly  focussed.  A  man  on  horse- 
back moved  out  from  the  obscure  mass 
where  the  woods  and  undergrowth  stood, 
and  in  a  moment  she  could  discern  the 
clear  outlines  of  the  horse's  head  and  the 
man's,  rising  against  the  horizon.  It 
seemed  that  the  rider  reached  a  highway, 
and  then  the  horse  moved  more  rapidly. 
In  another  moment  the  moving  figures 
had  disappeared. 

Herkimer  was  gone ! 

''Thank  God!"  cried  Susan.  Her 
hands  were  clasped  in  an  ecstasy  of  tri- 
umph. 

Mann  stirred.  "Did  you  speak?"  he 
asked. 

"Did  I?"  she  responded  quietly. 

"Perhaps  I  only  imagined  it.  What 
a  long  night  it  is !  Doesn't  it  seem  to 
you  that  we've  been  here  an  eternity?" 

"It  seems  a  long  time,"  agreed  Susan. 
She  was  thinking:  "He's  going  free  this 
time — he's  going  to  have  another 
chance !" 

With  the  breaking  of  day  minor  diffi- 
culties had  to  be  confronted.  For  one 
thing,  Susan  no  longer  had  money  with 
which  to  buy  a  railroad  ticket.     More- 


over, there  was  no  way  in  which  she  could 
explain  to  Mann  her  lack  of  funds. 

What  had  seemed  to  her,  while  in  Her- 
kimer's presence,  a  slight  sacrifice,  began 
now  to  assume  its  actual  proportions. 
Her  final  experience  in  Horseshoe  had 
opened  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  her  great 
quest  of  freedom  had  been  quite  imprac- 
ticable. Whatever  it  was  that  she  had 
longed  for,  it  was  not  a  thing  that  could 
be  gained  by  roaming  among  strangers. 
Nor  did  it  seem  possible  now  to  bring  her 
quest  to  an  end  by  the  simple  process  of 
returning  to  the  city  afoot.  Difficulties 
had  multiplied,  and  she  was  now  regarded 
as  a  suspicious  character  throughout  the 
entire  region  into  which  she  had  come. 

She  thought  of  Mann  as  a  temporary 
source  of  aid;  but  even  Mann,  she  real- 
ized, would  be  able  to  do  but  little  for  her 
or  for  himself  until  they  had  put  a  con- 
siderable distance  between  themselves 
and  Horseshoe.  Moreover,  she  was  more 
strongly  disinclined  than  ever  before  to 
depend  upon  him  for  aid.  New  chasms 
had  appeared  between  them.  She  felt 
herself  an  impostor  now  in  her  acceptance 
of  honest  companionship.  She  felt  anew 
the  impossibility  of  ever  recompensing 
him  for  the  aid  and  encouragement  he  had 
extended  to  her. 

When  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  filtered 
into  the  hut  through  a  score  of  crevices 
in  the  eastern  wall,  Mann  got  up  and 
yawned  and  greeted  Susan  with  a  cheer- 
ful "Good  morning!"  Then,  regarding 
her  more  closely,  he  added,  "I'm  afraid 
you  haven't  succeeded  in  putting  dull 
care  behind  you,  after  all.  You  look 
troubled." 

"I  find  that  I  haven't  money  to  buy 
a  ticket,"  she  replied,  without  offering 
any  explanation  of  her  predicament. 

He  assumed  a  vastly  cheerful  air. 
"That  doesn't  matter,"  he  assured  her. 
"You  forget  our  good  friend  Cleopatra. 
I  must  simply  get  out  and  sell  Cleopatra 
with  as  much  celerity  as  the  people  of 
Horseshoe  may  consider  consistent  with 
such  a  transaction.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  and  Cleopatra  have  come  to  a  part- 
ing of  the  ways  in  any  case.  Despite  her 
great  usefulness  to  us  and  the  highly 
logical  manner  in  which  we  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  her,  we  must  give  her  up. 
We  haven't  a  little  red  barn  wherein  to 
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shelter  her,  and  even  if  we  could  provide 
a  red  barn  there  would  be  no  oats.  She 
needs  her  breakfast  this  present  instant, 
and  I'll  be  dinged  if  I  know  where  it's 
coming  from.  There  is  also  the  casual 
fact  that  we  ought  to  have  a  bite  our- 
selves. I  am  sure  I  have  made  it  plain 
to  you  that  we  must  sacrifice  Cleopatra." 

''Yes,  ...  of  course,"  agreed  Susan. 
She  hung  her  head.  She  was  not  being 
frank  with  this  cheerful  friend  of  hers. 
It  seemed  quite  impossible  for  her  to  be 
frank  with  him;  yet  surely  he  had  mer- 
ited honest  treatment  at  her  hands. 

"Don't  you  worry,"  he  added  pleas- 
antly. "You've  had  an  ugly  night;  but 
the  world  will  look  different  to  you  when 
you've  had  a  good  night's  sleep  and  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  after  you've  turned  your 
face  toward  home  again."  He  took  her 
hand  and  patted  it  lightly.  His  deep 
blue  eyes  were  smiling  serenely  into  hers. 

When  he  left  the  hut  and  turned  almost 
jauntily  toward  the  woods-patch,  Susan 
charged  herself  with  all  unfaithfulness  to- 
ward him.  In  a  sense  she  had  betrayed 
him;  and  he,  in  their  moment  of  greatest 
adversity,  was  proving  himself  a  loyal 
friend. 

She  resolved  no  longer  to  repay  gen- 
erosity with  deceit.  She  would  no  long- 
er permit  him  to  assume  the  weight  of 
her  burdens.  The  open  road  and  a  life 
of  freedom  lay  before  him.  Travelling 
alone,  he  need  have  no  thought  of  hard- 
ship. Well,  she  would  bid  him  go,  when 
he  returned.  She  would  run  the  risk  of 
finding  her  way  back  to  the  city  unaided 
and  alone. 

WTien  he  did  not  reappear  promptly 
she  knew  just  what  had  detained  him. 
He  was  searching  for  that  which  he  would 
never  find  again.  And  even  in  that  mo- 
ment she  recalled  with  joy  the  picture  of 
a  horse  and  rider  speeding  away  to  meet 
the  dawn. 

Restlessly  she  walked  the  floor,  to  and 
fro,  trying  to  shape  those  words  with 
which  she  would  bid  Mann  go  his  way  and 
leave  her  alone,  when  he  came  back.  She 
looked  out  toward  the  town  that  had  re- 
jected her;  and  suddenly  she  stood  quite 
still  and  rubbed  her  eyes  as  if  to  remove 
a  fantastic  dream. 

Coming  across  the  common,  quite  close 
to  the  hut  now,  was  the  figure  of  a  de- 


crepit old  woman,  who  carried  a  staff  and 
took  swift,  short  steps. 

"It's  the  same,"  mused  Susan  won- 
deringly.  Her  mind  reverted  to  the  old 
woman  she  and  Mann  had  encountered 
upon  entering  Horseshoe. 

As  if  nature  had  not  put  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  burdens  upon  her,  she 
carried  a  basket;  and  her  progress  was 
like  that  of  one  who  is  about  to  pitch 
forward  in  a  physical  collapse — though 
Susan  was  sure  she  was  not  mistaken  in 
believing  that  the  poor  old  creature  was 
nodding  to  her  reassuringly,  and  that  her 
eyes  were  bright  with  the  consciousness 
of  a  good  intention. 

"But  how  could  she  have  known  that 
I  was  here  ?  "  pondered  Susan;  and,  though 
she  did  not  find  a  clear  answer  to  that 
question,  she  was  conscious  of  a  vague 
uneasiness. 

In  the  meantime,  the  ancient  creature 
had  stopped  before  the  door  and  was 
bending,  with  difficulty,  that  she  might 
deposit  on  the  sill  the  basket  she  carried. 

"Let  me  help,"  said  Susan.  She  took 
the  basket  into  her  own  firm  hands  and 
stood  looking  down  upon  the  forlorn 
figure  of  her  visitor. 

"T  brought  it  for  you,"  were  the  words 
she  heard  in  a  quavering  voice. 

"  For  me  ?  "  echoed  Susan.  She  looked 
at  the  basket  almost  incredulously,  and 
then  slowly  she  uncovered  it.  It  was 
packed  carefully  with  va'rious  kinds  of 
food.  Her  eyes  seemed  to  darken.  "  For 
me?"  she  repeated.  And  then — "But 
why  should  you  have  been  so  generous?" 
Then  she  observed  that  the  old  woman's 
hands,  grasping  her  staff,  were  trembling. 
"Do  excuse  me,"  she  added  impulsively, 
"I  didn't  realize  that  you  must  be  tired 
after  the  walk  you've  had.  Won't  you 
come  in?  It's  cool  inside,  and  there's  a 
place  where  you  can  sit."  She  led  the 
way  into  the  cabin.  She  would  have 
helped  her  visitor,  but  she  surmised  that 
help  might  be  unwelcome.  When  the 
old  woman  had  eased  herself  slowly  to  the 
bench  and  had  pushed  her  sunbonnet 
back  from  her  eyes,  she  added  gently:  "I 
wonder  how  you  knew  I  was  here?" 

An  expression  which  was  not  lacking 
in  malice  came  into  the  woman's  eyes. 
"You  had  visitors  here  last  night,  didn't 
you?"  she  asked. 
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"Yes,  some  one  came  in,"  Susan  ad- 
mitted. 

'  "And  yet  you  don't  understand  that 
all  Horseshoe  knows  by  this  time  that 
you're  here?" 

"I  hadn't  thought  ...  it  wouldn't 
have  seemed  to  me  a  very  important 
matter  ..." 

"Horseshoe  hasn't  any  important  mat- 
ters. It  talks  about  little  things — most 
gladly  of  all  about  the  misfortunes  of 
others.  It's  a  hellhole  ! "  The  voice  rose 
shrilly  on  the  last  word.  The  eyes  be- 
came malevolent. 

"Yes,  I  see,"  agreed  Susan  soothingly. 
She  was  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  un- 
suspected violence  of  the  ancient  crea- 
ture. 

"They've  given  you  a  bad  name. 
You'll  find  the  doors  of  the  town  closed 
to  you.  And  so  I  brought  food  for  you. 
You'll  do  well  to  go  on  as  soon  as  you 
can.  You  see,  I'm  not  asking  you  any 
questions,  but  if  you've  any  kindness  in 
your  heart — even  though  you're  a  great 
sinner — you'd  not  be  able  to  bear  the 
knowledge  of  the  meanness  of  this  town's 
hypocrites." 

"Yes,"  assented  Susan  slowly,  "I  am 
going  on.  And  perhaps  I  am  a  'great 
sinner,'  though  I'm  really  not  a  bad 
woman, 'you  know.  I  think  I've  been 
trying  to — to  make  a  dream  come  true. 
Of  course,  I've  been  very  foolish.  Yes, 
I'm  going  on,  after  a  little.  You  see, 
I've  been  used  to  city  ways  all  my  life. 
I'll  be  all  right  when  I  get  back  to  the 
city.'^  She  tried  to  speak  quite  simply. 
She  had  an  idea  it  must  be  a  childish  in- 
telligence she  had  to  deal  with.  Bitter- 
ness seemed  to  her  the  sign  of  a  funda- 
mental weakness. 

And  yet  she  had  cause  to  reconsider 
that  point  a  moment  later.  Her  visitor 
arose  with  difficulty  and  prepared  to  go. 
But  at  the  door  she  paused  and  turned. 
"I  think  you're  in  danger  here,"  she  said. 
Something  of  sad  reasonableness  had 
come  into  her  tone.  "  I  don't  know  what 
kind  of  woman  you  are,  really.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  you.  But  I'm  told 
you  worked  well  for  Mrs.  Royal.  And 
my  eyes  couldn't  have  been  given  to  me 
for  nothing.  You  don't  look  like  a  bad 
woman  of  any  kind.  And  at  least  it's 
plain  that  you're  in  trouble.  I  hope  you 
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won't  stay  here.  Try  to  get  away  as 
soon  as  you  can." 

Then,  glancing  at  Susan  for  the  last 
time,  she  perceived  that  she  was  trying 
bravely  to  conceal  the  fears  that  had  been 
planted  in  her  mind.  "Have  you  got 
money  enough  to  go  away  on?"  she 
asked,  as  if  by  an  afterthought. 

"Why  .  .  .  I'll  manage  somehow,"  re- 
plied Susan.  She  could  not  confess  to 
her  utter  helplessnes  to  one  who  seemed 
in  no  position  to  aid  her,  yet  who  had 
already  been  so  very  kind. 

"You  haven't,"  was  the  prompt  re- 
sponse. "Then  I'll  bring  it  to  you.  I 
shan't  be  able  to  bring  it  to-day.  But 
to-morrow — "  She  paused  and  con- 
sidered. "Yes,  to-morrow  I'll  have  it. 
I'll  'bring  it.  And  I  hope  you'll  believe 
me  when  I  say  you  ought  to  buy  a  ticket 
to  anywhere,  and  go  away." 

Then  she  was  gone,  and  as  Susan 
watched  her  go  she  mused:  "A  poor  soul, 
with  bitterness  in  her' heart."  And  then 
she  wondered  if  bitterness  might  not 
sometimes  be  a  logical  development. 

She  recalled  Mann's  words,  relative  to 
the  poor  creature  who  had  come  and 
gone:  "She  hitched  her  wagon  to  a  star 
— and  she  has  come  to  this!" 

Then  she  looked  long  at  the  gift  which 
had  been  brought  to  her.  And  at  length 
her  face  brightened,  as  if  the  problem  had 
been  entirely  simplified.  She  was  think- 
ing that  her  visitor  had  not  yet  lost  the 
will  to  serve,  to  do  the  thing  which  she 
considered  right. 

"She's  got  her  wagon  hitched  to  a  star 
yet  I"  was  Susan's  decision. 

XXVIII 

A   PRIMITIVE   RITE 

Mann  did  not  return  to  the  cottage 
until  nearly  noon.  When  he  appeared, 
finally,  Susan  was  amazied  by  his  appear- 
ance and  bearing.  He  seemed  beaten, 
ashamed.  There  was  humiliation  and 
apology  in  his  eyes.  And  yet,  at  sight 
of  something  hopeful  and  eager  in  Susan's 
reception  of  him,  he  tried  to  put  his  de- 
pression aside. 

"I've  lost — Cleopatra!"  he  confessed. 
He  tried  to  smile,  but  the  effort  was  not 
quite  successful. 

"Well,  let  her  go,"  responded  Susan 
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decisively.  Then,  in  response  to  Mann's 
surprised  glance,  she  added:  '^I'm  not 
sure  she  was  really  ours,  anyway."  She 
appeared  to  think  that  the  loss  Mann  had 
reported  amounted  to  simply  nothing. 

Mann  sighed  with  relief.  ^' Still,  that 
isn't  all,"  he  continued.  ''I  have  been 
pottering  about  Horseshoe,  trying  to  see 
if  some  generous  soul  would  give  a  poor 
man  a  chance.  I  believe  that's  the  usu- 
al phraseology.  But  narry  chance  could 
I  get !  I  never  Saw  such  a  suspicious 
crowd  in  my  life.  It  seems  to  have  got- 
ten abroad  that  you  are  taking  refuge  out 
here  and  everybody  takes  it  for  granted 
that  I  am  sharing  your  quarters  with  you. 
They  wouldn't  give  me  work — but  that 
wasn't  the  worst  of  it.  They  wanted  to 
abuse  me.  You  never  saw  so  many  peev- 
ish people  in  your  born  days.  The  alli- 
gator man  might  have  helped  me,  but  it 
seems  that  he's  got  a  juggler  now.  I 
wouldn't  give  a  tinker's  dam " 

He  broke  off  abruptly  and  put  aside  his 
pose  of  cheerfulness  and  humor.  ''Look 
here,"  he  resumed,  ''I've  got  you  into 
this  scrape,  and  I've  got  to  get  you  out. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  me  you'd  have  been 
all  right.     And " 

"I  won't  listen  to  that,"  interrupted 
Susan.  "It  was  your  being  with  me 
when  I  came  to  Horseshoe  that  helped 
me." 

"WeU,  at  any  rate,  we've  run  up 
against  a  wall,  and  it's  up  to  me  to  find 
a  way  over  or  around.  You've  had  no 
breakfast  this  morning,  and  I  don't  see 
any  dinner  in  sight.  That  means  that 
we've  got  to  get  away  from  here.  I'm 
not  going  to  talk  sentiment  to  you;  but 
I  want  you  to  go  away  with  me  until  I 
can  get  you  into  civilized  territory  some- 
where. Then  I'll  go  about  my  business, 
and  you  can  do  as  you  like.  But  for  the 
moment  the  only  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to 
accept  my  company  until  I  can  make  up 
for  some  part  of  the  injury  I've  done  you." 

"You've  done  me  no  injury,"  Susan 
repeated.  "You've  done  me  nothing 
but  good."  The  veiled  expression  of  con- 
fidence had  never  left  her  eyes.  "  Come, 
sit  down  here  by  me.  I've  some  good 
news  for  you."  She  observed,  then,  that 
he  had  been  concealing  a  small  paper  bag 
which  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  empty. 
"What's  that?"  she  inquired. 


Mann  flushed  darkly.  He  held  the 
paper  bag  before  him  and  regarded  it  sus- 
piciously. "I  finally  got  a  chance  to 
curry  some  horses  for  a  Jehu  with  ne- 
glected whiskers,  and  in  payment  for  my 
work  he  gave  me  a  lot  of  silly  advice  and 
some  heavy  biscuit.  They're  green.  I 
can't  think  what  they're  made  of."  He 
offered  the  bag  to  Susan.  He  tried  to 
make  the  offering  of  this  gift  a  jest,  but 
Susan  could  see  that  he  was  humiliated 
and  sad. 

She  took  the  thing  he  offered,  and  held 
it  close  to  her  heart,  and  regarded  him 
with  thoughtful  eyes.  "It  would  have 
done  nicely,"  she  declared  at  length, 
"but  we'll  put  it  aside  just  now."  Her 
voice  was  gentler  than  he  had  ever 
heard  it  before.  Her  eyes  were  softer. 
"Look!"  she  added,  "didn't  you  hear 
me  say  I  had  good  news  ?  Look  at  this ! " 
She  drew  the  basket  from  beneath  the 
bench  and  eagerly  removed  the  cover. 

The  soft  grace  which  most  women  de- 
rive from  the  opportunity  to  serve  food 
to  a  hungry,  presentable  man  was  upon 
her  subtly.  When  she  lifted  her  face 
Mann  noted  a  dimple  and  eyes  that 
glowed  tenderly.  It  was  a  revelation  to 
him  of  how  the  woman  can  be  strong  and 
hopeful  when  the  man  is  helpless. 

He  fairly  gasped.  "  Where  the  thun- 
der— ! ' '  He  peered  closely.  ' '  Angels  ? ' ' 
he  asked. 

"And  to-morrow  I'm  to  have  money 
enough  to  buy  a  railroad  ticket."  Her 
eyes  were  beaming. 

"Well,  that  is  fine,"  he  declared  vigor- 
ously. All  his  worries  seemed  to  have 
been  banished  by  her  good  news. 

And  because  of  his  ready  generosity 
Susan  was  prompted  to  add,  with  some- 
thing less  of  assurance:  "Of  course,  that's 
not  helping  you,  in  a  way,  and  yet  it 
seems  now  that  you'll  be  better  off  with 
me  off  your  hands." 

"Well  .  .  .  perhaps  we  may  let  it  go 
at  that,"  replied  Mann  thoughtfully. 
"But  you  didn't  tell  me  who  the  angel 
was." 

Susan  explained.  "And  she's  going  to 
bring  me  the  money,  too.  I'll  take  the 
train  to-morrow — no  mistake  this  time. 
If  we  could  only  find  a  way  out  for  you, 
too " 

"You  mustn't  think  about  me."     He 
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spoke  cheerfully,  with  emphasis.  His  re- 
lief at  the  course  affairs  were  taking  was 
plain.  The  smile  that  was  on  his  lips 
was  in  his  eyes,  too.  ''I  want  you  to 
get  away  from  here — no  matter  where. 
Perhaps  the  city  is  the  best  place."  He 
paused.  "And  who  knows?  Some  day 
I  might  have  the  good  luck  to  see  you 
there  again." 

She  made  no  response  to  this.  She  was 
thinking  that  if  she  ever  rejoined  Her- 
kimer there  could  be  no  further  friend- 
ship between  her  and  any  other  man. 
She  was  by  no  means  lacking  in  knowl- 
edge of  those  laws  which  govern  the 
woman  who  has  not  been  conventionally 
married.  She  thought,  too,  of  that 
wider  gulf  which  had  opened  between 
this  pleasant  passing  acquaintance  and 
herself.  She  had  the  opportunity  now 
to  serve  him  cheerfully,  but  it  was  clear 
that  their  association  was  drawing  to  its 
close. 

She  placed  bread  and  meat  in  his 
hands;  and  when  she  perceived  that  he 
was  too  absent-minded  and  tired  to  eat 
immediately,  she  set  him  a  good  example. 
She  praised  the  food  highly.  She  seemed 
to  be  quite  happy.  And  Mann,  whose  re- 
cent depression  had  sprung  from  thoughts 
of  her  helplessness,  put  aside  the  regrets 
which  were  a  part  of  his  larger  view  of 
their  situation,  and  seemed  again  to  be 
gay  and  irresponsible,  as  he  had  seemed 
on  many  a  previous  occasion. 

As  events  developed,  Susan  was  des- 
tined never  again  to  see  the  woman  who 
had  promised  to  aid  her.  Unknown  to 
her,  the  stage  was  being  set  for  a  new, 
strenuous  act  in  the  drama  she  was  living. 
Forces  which  were  already  at  work  were 
to  seize  her  ruthlessly  and  bring  her 
troubled  journeys  to  their  end. 

She  had  no  premonition  of  evil  in  store 
for  her  during  the  long  afternoon,  nor  had 
Mann.  They  remained  together,  wait- 
ing. It  seemed  impossible  to  do  any- 
thing else.  And  when  the  sun  went 
down  and  the  world  grew  dim  they  sat 
alone  on  their  door-step  and  talked  pen- 
sively and  old-comrade-wise,  as  perhaps 
others  had  done  in  the  same  place  long 
ago,  when  the  cabin  was  new. 

Their  days  together  were  drawing  to 
an  end.   They  realized  that  a  chapter  had 


been  written ;  that  it  would  forever  stand, 
no  matter  which  way  their  roads  turned. 
They  had  the  abiding  knowledge  that 
they  had  aided  and  comforted  each  other. 

The  moon  came  up  and  cast  ghostly 
shadows  in  the  silent  cabin.  Insects 
broke  the  stillness ;  the  odor  of  emptiness 
and  decay  became  stronger. 

It  was  Susan  who  first  discovered  that 
she  was  weary;  and  when  she  expressed 
a  desire  to  lie  down,  Mann  too  confessed 
that  he  was  ready  for  his  night's  rest. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  sound  of  Susan's 
tranquil  breathing  arose.  Mann  also 
was  asleep  on  the  floor,  his  head  pillowed 
on  his  outstretched  arm.  They  were 
very  much  like  two  children  as  they  lay 
there.  Slumber  effaced  from  their  coun- 
tenances the  masks  which  they  wore  but 
indifferently  by  day;  it  touched  their 
bodies,  as  a  hypnotist  might,  and  caused 
them  to  be  relaxed,  and  like  the  bodies  of 
children.  It  placed  in  their  gray  minds 
the  rosy  tints  that  come  in  dreams  and 
are  of  the  dawn  and  of  the  years  of  child- 
hood. To  persons  of  a  larger  growth 
than  ordinary  mortals  it  would  not  have 
seemed  at  all  strange  if  some  spirit  of 
nature  had  entered  the  place  and  touched 
the  two  bodies  into  more  restful  atti- 
tudes, and  covered  them  kindly  against 
the  night  damps. 

Then,  stealthily,  the  curtain  was  lifted 
upon  another  period  of  action.  By  way 
of  overture  there  was  the  wail  of  a  night- 
bird  that  paused  on  the  roof  and  sought 
to  attract  its  lost  mate  by  a  pensive  cry; 
there  was  the  idly  insistent  sound  of  a 
tree  frog  somewhere  out  in  the  darkness; 
there  were  little  noises  from  lesser  in- 
sects. Then  there  was  silence:  a  kind  of 
startled  silence. 

A  hand  from  without  quietly  yet  firmly 
closed  the  front  door  of  the  hut.  Simul- 
taneously the  back  door  was  closed. 
There  was  a  sinister  whispering  of  men 
and  women;  a  menacing  tramp  of  feet. 
Human  forms  appeared  outside  the  win- 
dow before  which  Susan  lay  stretched 
asleep,  as  helpless  and  pathetic  as  an  an- 
cient sacrifice.  The  voices,  which  had 
been  cautiously  subdued,  were  now  liber- 
ated. Men  and  women  were  talking 
freely,  excitedly,  mysteriously. 

Susan  sprang  to  her  feet.  She  was  un- 
able to  suppress  the  cry  that  arose  in  her 
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throat.  Mann,  who  had  slept  more 
soundly,  was  instantly  by  her  side.  He 
swept  his  hand  across  his  face.  '^What 
is  it?"  he  asked.  He  seemed  to  be  put- 
ting the  question  to  himself. 

Susan  had  shrunk  away  from  the  win- 
dow. ''There  are  men  and  women,"  she 
w^hispered.  ''I  think  there  are  a  great 
many  of  them.  They  have  closed  both 
doors.     I  saw  them  at  the  window\" 

For  a  moment  the  man  and  woman 
stood  together,  staring  at  that  window 
as  if  they  expected  to  see  the  figure  of 
Doom  step  within.  Instead  of  that  a 
group  of  men  appeared  and  a  voice  was 
heard: 

*'Yes,  W'e've  got  them,  all  right." 

And  then  Mann  underwent  a  remarka- 
ble transformation.  He  motioned  Susan 
aside  and  stepped  to  the  window.  And 
it  seemed  to  Susan  that  he  had  become 
larger  and  quieter.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
taken  power  from  some  place  where  he 
had  kept  it  concealed  and  shpped  it  on 
as  a  man  puts  on  a  coat  when  he  is  going 
out  into  a  storm. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  demanded. 

His  voice,  vibrant  with  anger,  fired 
the  rising  passions  of  the  group  outside. 
There  was  a  chorus  of  jeers  and  maledic- 
tions. The  effect  of  many  voices,  merg- 
ing in  a  torrent  of  hatred,  seemed  to 
Susan  far  more  terrifying  than  any  sound 
she  had  ever  heard  before.  But  of  rea- 
sonable response  there  was  none. 

Mann  took  in  the  group  studiously. 
The  men  numbered  a  score,  perhaps. 
Some  w^ere  elderly  and  were  obviously 
of  that  type  best  described  as  zealots. 
Others  were  young  men,  of  a  kind  to  be 
found  in  every  community.  They  were 
the  kind  of  men  who  are  regarded  by 
society  as  worthless  fellow^s  in  normal 
times,  but  who  in  times  of  special  stress 
are  looked  upon  as  diamonds  in  the  rough. 

Mann's  impulse  was  to  spring  across  the 
sill  amidst  the  group  and  to  begin  swing- 
ing right  and  left.  He  felt  a  tremendous 
scorn  of  them,  and  nothing  of  fear  at  all. 
And  then  discretion  asserted  itself.  He 
could  not  prevail  against  a  score ;  and  as 
yet  there  was  no  proof  that  they  meant 
really  to  injure  him  and  his  companion. 

He  went  to  the  front  door  and  found 
that  by  some  means  it  had  been  secured 
and  would  not  open.     He  made  the  same 


discovery  relative  to  the  other  door. 
Then  he  heard  Susan's  voice  arise  in  a 
small,  heart-broken  cry.  She  had  drawn 
closer  to  the  window  again,  and  now  she 
stood  wdth  her  hands  over  her  eyes. 

The  sound  she  had  made,  and  her  atti- 
tude, had  the  effect  of  paralyzing  him 
slightly.  Such  terror  could  not  have 
been  quite  causeless.  He  went  back  to 
the  window  for  a  fuller  inspection.  He 
had  taken  in  only  the  men  and  women 
before.  Now  he  realized  what  it  was 
that  had  been  planned.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  cabin  a  fire  had  been  built. 
A  large  kettle  had  been  placed  over  the 
flames.  From  this  a  dense  black  smoke 
was  already  arising.  The  odor  of  heat- 
ing tar  was  hea\y  in  the  air. 

Mann  took  in  these  details  wdth  a  kind 
of  trance-like  stare.  There  w^ere  dilapi- 
dated pillows,  too,  with  feathers  bursting 
from  their  seams.  Around  the  kettle 
goblin  forms  were  gathered  almost  stol- 
idly. He  felt  that  Susan's  terrified,  be- 
seeching eyes  were  upon  him. 

And  then  a  phrase  was  torn  out  of  his 
throat — a  phrase  which  was  his  answer 
to  a  question  that  had  not  been  voiced: 

"Not  by  a  damned  sight!" 

He  was  breathing  deeply,  his  eyes  were 
blazing;  but  for  the  moment  he  re- 
mained in  his  place.  He  knew  that  the 
hideous  orgy  that  had  been  planned 
would  never  come  to  pass.  And  yet  he 
could  not  outline  to  himself  the  steps  by 
which  he  meant  to  prevent  it. 

And  then  he  realized  that  he  was  look- 
ing into  a  familiar  face  and  hearing  a 
familiar  voice.  Mrs.  Royal  was  out 
there.  "Oh,  you  vile  creature !"  she  was 
saying,  "you'll  never  bring  shame  to  any 
other  honest  w^oman's  house." 

He  regarded  her  steadily,  wonderingly. 
He  made  no  reply  to  her.  He  was  taxing 
his  wdts  to  the  utmost.  There  must  be 
some  way  of  dealing  with  this  situation; 
and  yet  how  was  he  to  deal  with  it  in  such 
a  way  that  he  need  have  no  fears  for 
Susan  ?  Suppose  they  were  to  overpower 
him! 

Next  he  realized  that  a  consultation 
was  being  held  outside.  The  fire  under 
the  black  kettle  w^as  burning  furiously; 
some  one  had  ripped  open  the  pillows  and 
a  vast  heap  of  feathers  billowed  in  the 
wind.     It  became  clear  that  they  were 
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trying   to  prevail   upon   the   women   to  through  the  opened  floor;   she  heard  the 

withdraw  when  the  final  punishment  was  plank  fall  into  place  again;  she  heard  him 

about  to  be  administered.     A  spokesman,  following  her. 

as  he  seemed  to  be,  was  arguing  that  They  were  creeping  toward  the  side  of 

while  it  was  a  righteous  duty  they  were  the  hut  which  was  unguarded — which  was 

performing  they  must  be  careful  to  do  farthest  from  the  smoking  kettle,  from 

nothing  that  might  bring  reproach  upon  the  passion-blinded  men  and  women  who 

the  good  names  of  the  women  who  par-  planned  their  ruin. 

ticipated.     And   then   Mrs.    Royal   was  In  another  instant  they  were  standing, 

stipulating  that  after  the  tar  and  feathers  side  by  side,  in  the  shadows  of  the  far 

had  been  applied,  they  should  all  have  side  of  the  house. 

a  chance  to  inspect  the  guilty  wretches  ''If  only  they'll  argue  long  enough!" 

who  had  brought  reproach  upon  a  decent  whispered  Mann;    and  then,  taking  Su- 

community.  san's  hand  in  his,  he  began  warily  running 

There  also  arose  a  cry  from  some  one  away  from  the  cabin, 

who  stood  near  the  fire.     It  seemed  that  They  had  proceeded  a  hundred  yards 

the  ladle  had  been  misplaced  or  forgotten.  — two  hundred  yards — almost  far  enough 

There  was  an  excited  search  for  the  miss-  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  shadows  of  the 

ing  ladle.  night — when  they  heard  shouts  of  rage 

With  the  veering  of  the  wind  a  vast  and  protest, 

cloud  of  malodorous  smoke  drifted  across  The  mob  had  discovered  that  they  were 

the  window  at  which  Mann  had  taken  gone, 
his  place,  and  for  an  instant  he  could  see 

nothing  save  the  faint  crimson  of  the  XXIX 
flames  under  the  kettle. 

And  then  he  felt  a  touch  on  his  arm. 

He  swung  about  fiercely;  but  his  body  Ax  that  terrifying  sound  Susan  stum- 
relaxed  when  he  saw  that  it  was  only  bled  and  fell,  despite  Mann's  effort  to 
Susan  who  had  approached  him.  He  re-  support  her;  and  when  she  seemed  un- 
alized  then  that  he  had  been  standing  willing  or  unable  to  help  herself,  though 
with  every  muscle  tense  and  strained.  he  tried  to  lift  her,  he  knelt  down  by  her 

"Look!"    she    whispered    cautiously,  side. 

She  pointed  to  the  floor.     "This  plank  "  We're  safe  now  !"  he  whispered.    And 

is  loose.     Lift  it!     And  when  I  go  you  then  he  added  anxiously:    "I'm  afraid 

must  follow,  and  be  sure  that  the  plank  you're  hurt." 

is  back  in  its  place  again."  "No,   I    think   I'm   just   frightened." 

"  But  how  did  you  know — ?  "  he  looked  She  made  an  eft'ort  to  rise  then,  and  when 

at  her  incredulously.  she  had  got  to  her  feet  she  looked  back 

"Hurry!"  she  urged.  along  the  way  they  had  come.     Mann 

He  stepped  back  again   and   regard-  too  took  occasion  to  study  the  vicinity 

ed  the  group  outside.     They  were  still  of  the  cabin,  and  he  was  greatly  relieved 

disputing.     Swiftly  he  stooped.     In  the  to  note  that  the  men  and  women  from 

grip  of  his  fingers  the  plank  lifted  easily,  whom  they  had  escaped  were  confining 

Susan  let  herself  down  on  her  hands  their  activities  to  searching  on  all  sides 

and   knees   and   entered   the   vault-like  of  the  house,  and  looking  under  the  floor, 

darkness,  with  its  odor  of  mildew,  its  cob-  and  passing  in  and  out  of   the   doors, 

webs,  its  suggestion  of  reptiles  and  in-  They  had  evidently  failed  to  discover  as 

sects.     But  ahead  of  her  she  saw  the  pale  yet  how  their  prisoners  had  escaped, 

gray  light  of  the  open.  "They    certainly    will    not    find    us," 

She  crept  under  decaying  beams  toward  Mann    ventured.     "You    needn't    feel 

the  pale  light.     Every  fibre  of  her  body  frightened   any   more.     We'll   just   stay 

rebelled  against   contact  with   her   sur-  where   we   are  for  a  few  minutes   and 

roundings,  yet  her  mind  was  concerning  when  we  are  rested  we  can  go  farther 

itself  chiefly  with  that  looming  horror  away." 

which  lay  behind  her.  Their  flight  had  taken  them  in  a  direc- 

She    heard    Mann    lowering    himself  tion  parallel  to  the  main  body  of  the 
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woods ;  but  at  the  point  they  had  reached 
it  was  noticeable  that  an  occasional  tree 
of  larger  dimensions  stood  out  from 
among  the  others.  The  fugitives  were 
not  far  from  the  welcome  protection  of 
the  deeper  shadows  of  one  of  these  trees, 
and  others  stood  only  a  short  distance 
beyond.  They  had  also  been  moving  in 
a  line  parallel  with  the  town,  so  that  they 
were  no  farther  away  from  Horseshoe 
than  they  had  been  in  the  cabin. 

When,  after  a  time,  the  sound  of  cries 
subsided  and  there  were  no  longer  any 
visible  forms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  de- 
serted cabin,  Mann  began  planning 
again. 

''They  have  probably  put  their  heads 
together,"  he  concluded.  "They  will 
begin  to  skirmish  for  us  soon.  Suppose 
we  move  a  little  farther  away  while  we 
have  the  chance.  We'd  better  get  into 
the  shadow  of  the  trees."  So,  stooping 
warily  and  proceeding  with  the  utmost 
caution,  they  went  on  their  way. 

"But  what  are  we  to  do?"  was  Susan's 
first  question,  when  they  had  reached  the 
protection  of  a  pall-like  shade. 

Mann  took  her  hand,  as  if  the  action 
lessened  the  danger  of  speech  between 
them  among  those  brooding  shadows. 
"There's  the  same  old  course  I've  been 
recommending,"  he  whispered;  and  she 
realized  that  those  lowered  tones  and  the 
persuasive  pressure  of  his  hand  thrilled 
her  strangely.  "It  seems  almost  as  if 
chance  had  favored  me.  I  think  we'U 
have  to  take  to  the  road."  He  tried  to 
make  out  the  expression  in  her  eyes;  but 
when  he  bent  closer  above  her  he  realized 
that  her  hand  was  not  responding  to  his 
touch.  "Think  of  the  romance — the  ex- 
citement— of  running  away  now !  You 
know  we  are  in  the  enemy's  country. 
People  from  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles 
are  in  Horseshoe  now,  and  they  will  all 
know  why  we  were  driven  from  the  town. 
They  will  be  talking  about  us.  More 
than  likely  they  will  be  looking  for  us. 
And  it  won't  make  much  difference  now 
whether  we  travel  singly  or  together. 
Every  window  will  be  an  evil  eye  turned 
toward  the  highways  and  watching  for 
us  to  come  by.  Thiiik  of  the  chance  that 
gives  us  to  outwit  them — to  get  entirely 
away  without  their  help,  and  even  in  face 
of  their  opposition  !    And  there's  always 


the  chance  that  we  may  find  some  rea- 
sonable creature  who  won't  be  willing  to 
judge  us  unheard.  We'll  make  out  well 
enough,  if  you'll  consent  to  go  with  me." 
He  paused  a  moment  and  then  added, 
it  might  have  seemed  reluctantly:  "And 
really,  I  don't  see  what  else  you  are  to 
do." 

Susan  had  freed  her  hand  from  his.  It 
had  been  so  pleasant  to  have  him  hold 
it  that  contact  with  him  had  filled  her 
mind  with  misgivings.  Her  mind  went 
back  to  the  city:  to  Herkimer  and  to  the 
conviction  that  he  was  in  great  need. 
And  the  thought  of  Herkimer  and  the 
revelation  which  had  been  made  to  her 
in  the  hut  served  again  to  point  to  the 
impassable  chasm  between  her  and  the 
man  who  stood  there  in  the  dark,  offer- 
ing to  befriend  her,  to  save  her. 

No,  she  could  not  think  in  terms  of 
Mann  and  the  open  highway  now.  She 
could  only  see  herself  as  the  partner  of  a 
man  who  was  in  peril,  who  was  drifting 
toward  destruction.  She  could  picture 
no  life  save  the  life  of  the  city,  of  Plea- 
sant Lane,  of  the  old  duties  toward  Her- 
kimer. 

Although  Mann  could  see  only  the 
blurred  outline  of  her  there  before  him 
in  the  dark,  he  knew  that  she  had  decided 
against  him. 

"I  think  running  away  must  be  the 
wrong  way  to  do  things,"  she  said  finally. 

"If  you're  running  away  toward  happi- 
ness, it  is  a  good  thing,"  he  replied. 

"I'm  thinking  what  it  is  to  run  away 
from  duty,"  said  Susan.  Then,  with  a 
quality  of  decision  in  her  tone  which  he 
could  not  understand,  she  added:  "I've 
done  nothing  wrong  in  Horseshoe — nor 
anywhere.  I'm  going  back  into  that 
town  and  let  those  people  know  that  I 
am  not  afraid  of  them.  I've  been  prom- 
ised help  to-morrow.  I'll  wait  until  it 
comes  to  me,  and  then  I'll  take  the  train. 
It  was  our  hiding  that  made  those  people 
bold.  I'm  going  back  into  Horseshoe  and 
wait  for  daylight.  I  don't  believe  that 
consciences  like  theirs,  or  courage,  would 
amount  to  much  in  the  daytime." 

While  she  was  still  speaking  she  real- 
ized that  a  strangely  familiar  note  was 
sounding  in  h^r  ears.  She  stopped  to 
listen,  bending  her  head  a  Uttle.  "It's  a 
creek  1 "  she  said. 
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''Yes,  there's  a  little  stream  running 
through  the  woods." 

They  walked  a  little  farther,  and  Susan, 
with  the  wish  to  keep  her  bearings, 
turned  around  for  a  survey  of  the  near-by 
scene. 

Then  she  stood  in  her  place  for  what 
seemed  a  long  time,  and  finally — much  to 
Mann's  amazement,  even  to  his  dismay 
— she  began  to  laugh  forlornly. 

''  WTiat  is  it  ?"  he  asked.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  events  of  the  night  might 
have  affected  her  reason. 

Susan  began  pointing.  "There  are  the 
trees,  and  the  stream,  and  the  grass,  and 
the  wide-open  spaces — and  yes,  there  in 
the  distance  is  a  church  steeple." 

"Well?" 

"Haven't  I  spoken  to  you  about  the 
— the  picture?" 

"I  don't  seem  to  remember." 

"Well,  anyway,  I've  seen  my  picture. 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  satisfied  now." 

She  continued  to  stand  still.  Her  hands 
were  clasped  before  her;  gradually  she 
hung  her  head.  Mann  could  not  read 
the  expression  in  her  eyes,  but  he  fancied 
she  must  be  moved  almost  to  tears. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  lesser  dream  of 
Susan's  died. 

The  strangeness  of  her  behavior 
troubled  him.  "Come,"  he  said,  "I 
think  we  may  venture  into  Horseshoe 
now.  We'll  find  a'  dark  door-step;  or 
possibly  the  railway  station  will  be  open. 
You're  right  about  the  daylight  being  a 
good  friend.  When  the  sun  comes  up 
we'll  scarcely  have  anything  to  fear 
beyond  a  little  insolence  and  neglect, 
maybe." 

Nevertheless,  they  remained  in  the 
shadows  of  the  big  trees  a  little  longer. 
It  was  Susan  who  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  if  they  moved  into  the  open 
now  their  forms  might  be  outlined  against 
the  horizon. 

They  waited  half  an  hour;  and  then 
they  were  again  startled  by  voices — sud- 
denly loud  and  close  at  hand — of  men  and 
women. 

"They're  in  the  woods,"  whispered 
Mann.     "Come!" 

He  took  her  hand  again,  and  together 
they  began  to  cross  the  common,  taking 
a  direction  which  kept  them  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  cabin.     They  had  pro- 


ceeded several  hundred  yards  when  Mann 
checked  his  companion. 

"We've  certainly  given  them  the  slip, 
now,"  he  said. 

Susan,  with  a  sweeping  survey  of  the 
territory  they  had  quit,  whispered  ex- 
citedly, "Look!"  And  Mann,  follow- 
ing the  direction  of  her  glance,  per- 
ceived that  the  fire  was  still  burning  near 
the  cabin,  though  the  flame  was  now  9, 
mere  flicker. 

"They  haven't  given  us  up  yet,"  was 
Susan's  comment. 

"You  mean,  they're  'keeping  the  pot 
a-b'iling,'"  he  whispered  back,  with 
something  of  the  old,  light  mockery  in  his 
voice.  Then,  more  seriously:  "So  much 
the  better.  That  means  we  are  not  likely 
to  run  into  them  soon.  Let  us  hope 
they'll  spend  the  whole  night  right  where 
they  are." 

It  was  on  the  door-step  of  the  railroad 
station — which  was  closed — that  they 
made  their  first  stop.  They  were  in 
darkness  here,  and  away  from  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  Horseshoe,  and  it  was 
Mann's  belief  that  they  were  now  run- 
ning but  sHght  risk. 

The  main  thoroughfare  of  the  town  lay 
only  a  hundred  yards  farther  on.  Before 
them,  over  beyond  the  railroad  tracks, 
stretched  the  deserted  common,  obscure 
and  mysterious,  with  a  faint,  faltering 
flame  beside  a  ghostly  little  house  in  the 
distance. 

Near  at  hand  an  empty  box  car  stood 
on  a  siding,  seemingly  as  fixed  in  its 
place  as  the  common  itself.  A  benumb- 
ing silence  reigned,  broken  at  intervals 
by  a  dog  that  barked  in  the  distance  some- 
where or  by  the  snort  or  stamp  of  a  horse 
out  in  the  town  square. 

Yet  Susan's  mind  returned  to  its  nor- 
mal channels,  despite  the  strangeness  of 
her  surroundings.  She  was  thinking  how 
terrible  it  was  to  be  in  the  plight  of  the 
simple  villagers  among  whom  she  had 
come,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  com- 
plexities of  life,  and  whose  self-righteous- 
ness was  far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  even 
the  wickedness  of  people  with  deeper  un- 
derstanding and  more  varied  experiences. 
And  then,  with  disturbing  clearness,  she 
thought  of  her  first  memorable  experience 
on  the  road — her  night  with  the  Stovers. 
There  she  had  won  confidence  and  affec- 
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tion,  there  she  had  obtained  a  fleeting 
gUmpse  of  happiness — and  yet  the  Sto- 
vers had  hved  in  far  completer  isolation 
than  the  people  here  in  Horseshoe,  who 
had  turned  their  hands  against  her. 

What  was  it  that  had  filled  the  home 
of  the  Stovers  with  placidity  and  faith 
and  kindness?  She  recalled  their  lov- 
ing-kindness toward  each  other — toward 
others  who  came  to  their  house.  They 
loved  each  other — that  was  the  secret  of 
the  influence  they  exerted. 

She  pondered  long  and  perplexedly. 
Perhaps  love  was  the  thing  that  made 
life  beautiful;  perhaps  it  was  the  thing 
she  had  vaguely  yearned  after  back  there 
in  Pleasant  Lane.  Perhaps  her  search 
for  freedom  had  been,  after  all,  only  a 
step  in  the  dark. 

She  turned  her  head  so  that  she  could 
see  the  man  who  sat  beside  her.  There 
he  was,  silent,  yet  sentinel-like.  She  had 
a  clear  realization  of  that  delicacy  which 
bade  him  be  silent,  because  she  had  been 
silent.  He  had  removed  his  hat,  and  she 
seemed  to  perceive  for  the  first  time  that 
the  lines  of  nose  and  brow  and  chin  ex- 
pressed, in  some  strange  way,  much  of 
the  quality  she  had  sought  in  life  and 
which  had  been  drearily  absent  from 
Pleasant  Lane.  WTiat  was  it?  Power 
in  repose?  Nobility?  Was  it  the  thing 
people  called  breeding?  She  could  not 
tell  what  it  was.  She  only  realized  that 
he  had  been  born  into  one  world  and  she 
into  another. 

Her  meditations  were  disturbed  at  last 
by  a  sound  which  seemed  wholly  alien 
to  that  time  and  place.  A  low  hum, 
deepening  into  a  rumble,  had  become 
audible.  Then  from  a  point  far  across  a 
distant  hill  came  the  powerful  note  of  a 
locomotive  whistle. 

"A  train — at  night?"  asked  Susan. 

Mann  had  become  unwontedly  alert. 
''A  freight,  probably,"  he  replied. 
"They're  likely  to  come  through  at  any 
time." 

''And  they  don't  carry  passengers?" 

''No." 

"Anyway,  not  passengers  who  haven't 
got  the  price  of  a  ticket." 

"No,  no  passengers  at  all.  It  won't 
even  stop." 

She  reflected  slowly,  recalling  certain 
bits  of  information  which  had  come  into 


her  possession  in  the  years  gone  by. 
"Isn't  it  freight  trains  that  tramps  steal 
rides  on,  mostly?"  she  asked. 

"I  believe  it  is,"  he  replied. 

"And  could  you  catch  it,  if  it  didn't 
stop?" 

He  was  puzzled  by  these  remarkable 
questions.     "  I  might,"  he  admitted. 

"Wliy  not  try,  then?"  she  asked. 

He  glanced  at  her  sharply,  indignantly 
— and  so  she  had  her  answer. 

He  listened  again.  WTien  the  great 
iron  steed  appeared  through  a  distant 
cut  he  fancied,  by  some  quality  in  the 
noise  of  the  steam,  that  he  might  have 
been  wrong  in  saying  that  the  train 
would  not  stop.  An  instant  later  he 
knew  he  had  been  wrong,  when  short, 
warning  blasts  of  the  whistle  called 
"down  brakes."  He  knew  that  a  man, 
or  two  men,  would  come  running  along 
the  tops  of  the  cars,  turning  vigorously 
at  the  wheels  which  served  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  great  machine  which  was 
approaching  through  the  darkness. 

Presently  the  strong  headlight  ploughed 
an  illuminated  path  along  the  rails,  and 
the  man  and  woman  sat  on  their  step, 
quite  out  of  sight  when  the  locomotive 
passed,  moving  slowly.  Mann  had  not 
stirred  w^hen  he  saw  the  agile  figure  of  a 
brakeman  swing  itself  over  the  side  of  one 
of  the  cars  and  come  slipping  down  a 
ladder.  But  when  "he  perceived,  a  mo- 
ment later,  that  the  coupling  between  two 
of  the  cars  had  been  removed,  he  grasped 
Susan  by  the  hand. 

"I  think — "  he  began,  his  voice  tense 
with  eagerness. 

"What?" 

"Wait!" 

The  train  had  broken  in  two;  the  for- 
ward half  moved  ahead — in  the  direction 
of  the  switch  which  connected  with  the 
siding.  Through  the  open  space  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  the  train  the 
empty  car  on  the  siding  was  again  visible. 
The  side  doors  of  it  were  partly  open. 

Mann  stood  up,  his  body  rigid  with 
excitement.  The  train  crew  were  all 
aboard  the  forward  section,  which  was 
now  a  matter  of  fifty  yards  away  and  still 
moving  forward. 

"  Come  ! "  exclaimed  Mann  impressive- 
ly, and  again  he  had  Susan  by  the  hand. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  demanded.     She  was 
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greatly  excited,  yet  she  did  not  under- 
stand. Still,  she  had  arisen  to  her  feet 
and  was  standing  close  to  Mann's  side. 

He  pulled  her  forward  a  few^  steps,  and 
then  he  stopped,  excitedly,  fearfully. 
And  in  that  instant  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  irony  of  mischance  had  done  its  ut- 
most. 

A  band  of  men  and  women — a  score  in 
number — were  approaching  from  a  point 
over  beyond  the  empty  box  car  on  the 
siding.  They  had  given  up  their  quest 
at  last;  and  no  doubt  they  had  hurried 
across  the  common  in  response  to  the 
invitation  of  that  locomotive  whistle. 
The  Horseshoe  intelligence  was  running 
true  to  form,  and  the  arrival  of  the  train 
was  as  a  magnet  to  draw  the  Horseshoe 
feet. 

They  were  still  a  dozen  yards  or  more 
beyond  the  car,  but  they  were  following 
a  path  which  would  bring  them  within  a 
few  steps  of  the  end  of  the  car  within  the 
next  half-minute. 

Mann  reflected  only  a  second.  Then 
he  murmured  excitedly:  "We  can  beat 
them  to  it."  And  his  next  word  was  a 
command  to  Susan — "Come!" 

They  reached  the  empty  car  just  as  the 
forward  half  of  the  train  began  backing 
into  the  siding — and  just  before  the 
thwarted  citizens  of  Horseshoe,  defeated 
after  a  long  night's  vigil,  appeared  around 
the  end  of  the  car. 

"Get  in!"  whispered  Mann;  and  in- 
stantly he  had  taken  Susan  by  a  hand 
and  a  foot,  and  she  found  herself  on  her 
hands  and  knees  in  the  car.  A  swift  leap, 
and  Mann  was  by  her  side. 

He  pulled  the  sliding  doors  shut.  He 
stood  looking  out  while  a  file  of  men  and 
women  trudged  by.  Mrs.  Royal  was 
there.  She  w^as  fumbling  at  the  buttons 
of  her  jacket  and  talking  excitedly  to  a 
woman  who  walked  near  her.  And  then 
she  was  gone  and  he  heard  her  voice  no 
more. 

In  another  moment  there  was  a  rude 
bump  against  the  car  in  which  he  and 
Susan  had  taken  refuge;  and  later  there 
was  jarring  movement  to  and  fro.  But 
at  last  the  steady  pufhng  of  the  locomo- 
tive heralded  the  fact  that  the  night 
freight  was  pulling  out  of  Horseshoe. 

And  Mann  and  Susan  were  on  their 
wav. 


XXX 

MANN   SUGGESTS   A   SOLUTION 

Some  time  after  daylight  the  whistle 
blew  and  the  train  began,  jarringly  and 
rumblingly,  to  come  to  a  stop. 

Mann  had  drawn  the  side  doors  to  as 
soon  as  he  and  Susan  had  entered  the 
car,  only  to  open  them  partly  as  soon  as 
the  train  got  under  way.  Now  again  he 
cautiously  closed  them,  lest  he  and  his 
companion  be  located  and  driven  from 
their  haven. 

Susan  was  asleep.  Utterly  worn  out 
in  body  and  greatly  troubled  in  spirit, 
she  had  felt  herself  yielding  to  a  blessed 
sensation  of  drowsiness  when  the  move- 
ment of  the  train  began ;  and  Mann  had 
encouraged  her  to  go  to  sleep. 

The  car  had  been  loaded  with  wheat, 
many  grains  of  which  were  still  scattered 
about.  Mann  gathered  these  together 
in  a  sort  of  bed,  so  that  his  compan- 
ion might  overcome  her  scruples  against 
lying  down  on  the  dusty  floor.  He  made 
a  pillow  of  his  coat;  and  then  he  had  with- 
drawn to  the  far  end  of  the  car,  to  look 
back  after  a  time  to  note  that  she  had 
fallen  asleep  easily  and  almost  instantly, 
as  a  child  might  have  done. 

Now  that  the  train  was  slowing  down, 
he  crept  over  toward  her,  to  be  ready  with 
the  explanation  which  she  would  inevita- 
bly seek  when  she  awoke.  She  was  long 
in  stirring,  and  he  sat  down  quite  within 
reach  of  her  and  regarded  her  with 
gently  humorous  eyes.  She  had  grown 
dear  to  him  as  a  w^oman;  but  she  had 
grown  dear  to  him  too  as  all  that  is  fine 
in  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  revolt. 
What  a  rare  kind  of  hardihood  she  had 
manifested  in  turning  her  back  upon  all 
that  most  women  counted  as  indispensa- 
ble !  And  how  surely  she  had  proved 
the  worth  of  that  armor  which  is  simple 
goodness  and  faith ! 

A  ray  of  sunlight,  finding  its  way  into 
the  car  through  a  crevice,  fell  upon  her 
breast,  upon  which  her  hands  rested,  and 
made  prominent  the  pleasant  curves  of 
her  body,  which,  as  she  lay,  seemed  of 
nobler  outlines  than  when  she  stood. 
Slumber  had  softened  her  expression, 
robbing  it  alike  of  fear  and  resolution. 
Her  lips  were  childishly  curved  and  deli- 
cately parted,  as  if,  in  her  sleep,  she  were 
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framing  a  plea  for  happiness.  The  hair 
rose  elfishly  from  a  brow  that  had  been 
smoothed  as  if  by  loving  touches. 

The  car  lurched — and  then  came  ab- 
luptly  to  a  stop. 

Susan  stirred  at  last;  and  after  one 
indefinite  movement  she  sat  up,  startled 
and  alert. 

"What  has  happened?"  she  asked. 

"  Nothing  at  all.  The  train  has  stopped 
• — maybe  only  for  a  minute." 

''Should  we  get  out?" 

*'I  don't  think  so.  We're  doing  all 
right  here.  You  haven't  finished  your 
nap.  I  think  you  ought  to  go  to  sleep 
again.  It  will  be  time  to  move  when  we 
have  to." 

When  her  glance  rested  upon  him  he 
saw  that  she  was  not  a  little  bewildered. 
"Have  we  been  riding  long?"  she  asked. 

"No — not  long  enough." 

She  clasped  her  hands  about  her  knees 
and  became  thoughtful.  Her  recent  ex- 
periences were  passing  through  her  mind. 
And  at  the  memory  of  some  of  those  ex- 
periences, she  put  out  her  hand  a  little 
indefinitely  in  his  direction. 

He  took  it  and  patted  it  reassuringly. 
"This  isn't  so  bad,"  he  said,  "though 
you're  not  dressed  for  it.  Sometimes 
when  women  run  away  they  dress  in 
boys'  clothes.  Should  you  like  to  do 
that?" 

She  flushed  with  embarrassment  and 
shook  her  head. 

"I  was  only  thinking  it  might  be 
easier,"  added  Mann.  "I  can't  say  I 
think  much  of  the  idea  myself." 

Susan  did  not  like  the  subject.  "I 
think  maybe  we  ought  to  get  out,"  she 
said,  perhaps  by  way  of  diversion. 
"There's  no  telling  w^here  we'll  go  to." 

"Does  it  make  any  difference,  as  long 
as  we  get  as  far  as  possible  from  Horse- 
shoe?" 

She  covered  her  e3'es  with  her  hands. 
"I'm  afraid  there  are  other  places  like 
.that.  I  want  to  go  back  where  I  be- 
long." 

Presently  she  lowered  her  hands  and 
lifted  her  troubled  gaze  to  him.  She 
was  depending  upon  him  now;  clearly 
she  had  great  confidence  in  him  and  had 
no  thought  of  concealing  it. 

He  leaned  closer  to  her  with  sudden 
abandonment.     "Susan!"  he  cried,  "we 


can  go  back  where  you  belong — where 
you  really  belong,  if  you'll  let  me  go 
with  you.  I  don't  mean  just  to  the  city; 
I  mean  on — to  the  very  end.  Let's  go 
back  together.  Let's  go  to  the  church 
together  and  to  a  little  home.  Let's 
always  help  each  other!" 

He  saw  little  lines  of  distress  and 
stubbornness  find  their  way  into  her 
brows.  By  a  quick  effort  he  made  his 
tone  less  passionate,  less  insistent. 

"We  could  go  to  a  hotel  together,  in 
the  city;  and  you  should  have  your  own 
room  until  I  hunted  up  some  of  my  friends 
and  got  money,  and  got  back  to  work 
again.  And  then  you  should  be  a  bride ! " 
He  made  this  statement  impressively. 
"Think  of  it!  You  should  be  dressed 
all  in  white,  with  a  veil  as  long  as  a 
window  curtain — but  much  finer !  And 
a  big  bunch  of  flowers  to  carry !  What 
a  picture  !  And  with  me  to  care  for  you 
— truly ! — to  the  ver}^  end  of  time. 
That's  the  way  I'd  have  you  go  back." 

He  clapped  his  hands  at  his  own  pic- 
ture; the  smile  that  lit  his  eyes  and 
brought  warmth  and  kindness  to  his 
face  was  like  a  sunbeam  playing  upon 
her. 

Exquisite  color  came  and  went  in  her 
face;  the  old  unconquerable  shyness  was 
in  her  eyes.  Then,  as  if  Life  had  placed 
the  book  of  her  days  on  her  lap  and  turned 
back  to  a  familiar  page,  her  gaze  became 
gently  stern  and  unyielding.  She  shook 
her  head  slowly.  "I  couldn't,"  she 
said. 

He  thrust  his  hand  through  his  hair 
roughly.  "And  yet,"  he  declared,  "you 
don't  know  what  you're  going  back  to, 
nor  what  you'll  do,  nor  how  you'll  get 
along." 

"I  can  work;  or,  if  Herkimer  wants 
me,  maybe  I  can  help  him."  She  put 
forth  her  hand  and  laid  timid  fimgers  on 
his  arm.  "He  needs  me,"  she  said. 
"It's  come  to  me — I  can't  tell  you  how — 
that  he  needs  me.  I'm  not  sure  we  can 
go  on  living  together  always.  He  must, 
help  too.  But  I've  got  to  give  him  the 
chance  if  he'll  let  me." 

Mann  dropped  into  an  almost  reclin- 
ing attitude,  resting  his  head  on  his  arm, 
lifted  up  as  a  prop.  He  gazed  at  her  as 
if  from  a  great  distance.  "There  are 
lots  of  things  I  understand,"  he  said  mus- 
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ingly.  "I  understand  the  nature  of  men, 
and  horses,  and  dogs,  and  cows,  and  birds, 
and  fishes,  and  Hons,  and  bears,  and  ele- 
phants, and  camels,  and  foxes,  and — and 
potato-bugs;  but  there's  one  thing  I  don't 
know  the  nature  of." 

"You've  named  'most  everything,"  she 
said,  interestedly,  as  if  she  were  trying 
to  think  of  something  he  had  omitted. 

"That's  the  nature  of  a  woman,"  con- 
cluded Mann. 

"Oh!"  she  said.  And  added:  "But 
that's  simple  enough.  Women  are  al- 
most precisely  like  men.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  men  are  vainer,  I  think — like 
roosters  and  other  males.  They  can't 
bear  to  think  they  don't  know  every- 
thing. Men  say,  'You  can't  understand 
women,'  just  as  if  they  could  understand 
men.  Men  are  really  just  as  funny  as 
women.  But  when  a  woman  sees  a  man 
do  some  strange  things,  instead  of  think- 
ing she's  got  to  understand  it,  she  just 
says,  'It's  only  his  way,'  and  doesn't 
worry  about  it.  She's  not  so  vain  that 
she  thinks  she  ought  to  read  every  word 
that's  in  the  book." 

Mann  brought  his  hands  down  on 
his  knees  with  swift  delight.  He  had 
changed  his  position  while  she  spoke. 
"Great!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  give  up." 
And  in  a  moment  he  smote  his  knees 
again.  "I'll  spring  that  on  somebody 
sometime,"  he  added.  He  scarcely  had 
the  manner  of  a  rejected  suitor. 

There  was  a  series  of  jolts  and  jars, 
and  then  they  were  moving  again. 

It  was  somewhat  later,  when  the  train 
had  stopped  again — seemingly  on  a  siding, 
to  make  way  for  a  passenger  to  pass — 
that  Susan  ventured  to  explore  the  in- 
terior of  their  car  a  little;  and  it  was  in 
the  course  of  her  examination  that  she 
surprised  Mann  by  a  swift  cry,  at  once 
sorrowful  and  sweet.  She  sank  to  her 
knees  and  became  a  perfect  picture  of 
solicitude. 

He  approached  and  looked  over  her 
shoulder. 

She  had  found  a  nest  of  very  tiny  mice. 
There  were  four  of  them:  hairless  and 
pink,  with  certain  blue  spots.  They 
were  blind,  and  one  of  them  had  managed 
to  get  outside  the  bounds  of  the  nest — a 
kind  of  crater  in  a  small  heap  of  wheat 


— and  it  was  giving  faint  manifestations 
of  distress. 

"  Oh,  the  dear  little  thing  ! "  cried  Susan 
mournfully.  She  replaced  the  lost  mouse 
in  its  nest.  Her  gaze  was  sad;  she  shook 
her  head  a  little. 

"Only  a  nest  of  mice,"  said  Mann,  a 
trifle  impatiently. 

"Yes,  but  they  are  babies,  and  they 
had  a  mother  and  have  lost  her.  There's 
nothing  for  them  to  do  but  lie  here  and 
wait — and  starve,  little  by  little.  And 
their  mother,  far  away  somewhere,  has 
got  milk  for  them,  and  her  breasts  will 
ache,  and  she  will  wonder  where  they 
are,  and  look  for  them,  and  never  find 
them." 

She  withdrew  from  them  and  sat  down, 
and  Mann  looked  after  her  darkly,  his 
brows  lowered. 

He  was  surprised  again  when  she  turned 
to  him  presently  and  asked:  "What  is  it 
the  philosophers  try  to  find?" 

He  leaned  against  the  wall  of  the  car 
and  looked  down  on  her.  "It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  precisely  what.  Say  it's 
a  path  through  the  wilderness — a  way 
that  avoids  the  pitfalls  and  leads  to  the 
open  at  last." 

She  nodded.  "  What  silly  fellows  they 
must  be!"  she  said.  "Surely  the  only 
really  wise  people  are  they  who  know 
that  things  simply  can't  always  be  right. 
It  seems  like  child's  play,  trying  to  make 
all  the  parts  of  life  fit  into  a  perfect 
plan." 

She  rested  her  face  on  her  hands  and 
gazed  pensively  at  the  deserted  mice, 
helpless  and  blind  and  doomed.  "There 
are  children  like  that,  too,"  she  said, 
"and  men,  and  women.  The  philoso- 
phers must  close  their  eyes  to  an  awful 
lot  of  things,  if  they  really  imagine  they 
ever  find  the  real  path  through  the  wil- 
derness." 

There  was  silence  in  the  car  for  a  long 
interval;  and  when  Susan  finally  looked 
at  Mann  she  was  amazed  to  read  in  his 
eyes  an  expression  which  was  frankly 
mischievous  and  jubilant.  He  signalled 
to  her  to  be  silent,  and  then  with  his  eyes 
he  bade  her  look  toward  the  ceiling  above 
them,  over  toward  the  far  end  of  the  car. 

On  a  remote  ledge  a  mother  mouse  had 
emerged  and  stood  with  bright  eyes  and 
quivering  nose,  looking  down  at  them ! 
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Susan's  hands  went  to  her  breast.     She  tude.     Susan  was  saying  "She's  nursing 

arose  as  noiselessly  as  possible  and  ges-  them!" 
tured  to  Mann  to  withdraw  with  her  to 

the  remotest  corner  of  the  car.  ''Still,  what  I  said  about  the  philos- 

When  they  turned  about,  as  cautiously  ophers  was  every  word  true,"  maintained 

as  children  at  play,  the  mother  mouse  Susan  half  an  hour  later,  after  the  mother 

had  disappeared.     And  in  another  mo-  mouse  had  gone  away.     She  had  to  lean 

ment  the  train  was  in  motion  again.  close  to  her  companion  so  that  her  voice 

But  the  bright  eyes  and  the  quivering  might  reach  above   the   rumble   of   the 

nose  reappeared  on   the  ledge   after  a  train.     ^'It  was  every  word  true.     That 

time;    and  after  many  nervous  retreats  was  just  a  miracle  we  saw  over  in  that 

and  reappearances  the  tiny  creature  de-  nest  awhile  ago." 

scended  the  wall  and  progressed,  inch  by  "Yes,  just  a  miracle,"  agreed  Mann, 

inch,  in  the  direction  of  the  nest.  He  was  looking  at  her  steadily,  with  a 

And  then  the  time  came  when  the  mo-  deeper  blue  in  his  eyes  than  there  had 

tionless  Susan  ventured  to  steal  the  most  ever    been    before.     "Just    a    miracle, 

minute   glance   at   her   companion.     It  But  you  know,  miracles  happen  lots  of 

was  the  most  wary  of  glances,  yet  Mann  times.     Sometimes  I   think   they're   the 

read  the  message  in  it  with  perfect  certi-  commonest  thing  in  the  world!" 

(To  be  concluded. ) 


FROM    THE    LOWEST 

By  Isa  L.  Wright 

I  LOOKED  into  the  heart  of  him,  my  friend,' 
With  trust  and  love; 
Yet  when  the  sorrow  came,  mine  enemy 
It  was  who  held  my  soul  above 
The  pettiness  of  selfish  end, 

And  brought  me  peace. 

I  deemed  him  vn.se  whom  all  the  world  called  king 
Of  spoken  word; 
But  in  the  hour  of  deep  perplexity 

None  but  the  fool,  with  soul  unstirred, 
Brought  to  my  doubt  and  questioning 
Security. 

I  found  in  one  I  knew  all  virtues  rare 
In  thought  and  deed; 
Yet  when  the  way  seemed  hard,  there  came  alone 
One  whom  I  loathed,  to  see  unspoken  need, 
To  smooth  aside  my  frequent  care. 
To  gently  serve. 

I  cried  aloud:  "O  God  of  sky  and  land, 
In  my  great  need. 
Give  but  a  sign  that  I  may  know  Thee  near 
And  comfort  feel."     The  wayside  weed 
Swayed  down  to  touch  my  outstretched  hand 
And  answered  me. 


THIS  era — like  all  other  eras — is  an  era 
of  transition.  It  is  also  an  era  of 
translations.  Even  before  the  war 
there  seemed  to  be  an  intensifying  of  inter- 
national curiosity.  We  wanted  to  know 
about  other  peoples,  how  they  lived,  what 
they  did,  what  they  thought,  what 
IwbeTries^'''^''^  they  felt;  and  how  could  we  in- 
form ourselves  as  to  these  things 
so  well  as  in  the  literature  wherein  these 
other  peoples  had  unconsciously  recorded 
themselves  and  revealed  their  true  inward- 
ness? English  translations  of  Tolstoi  and 
Turgenief  and  Gogol  have  been  followed  by 
English  translations  of  Gorky  and  Chekof 
and  Andreef. 

The  war,  so  suddenly  forced  by  Prussia, 
aroused  in  the  rest  of  the  world  a  desire  for 
a  clew  to  the  stern  and  implacable  spirit 
suddenly  manifested  by  Germany.  The 
little-known  writings  of  the  little  group  of 
aggressive  militants  who  have  tempted 
Germany  to  sheathe  its  soul  in  steel  have 
been  sought  out  and  turned  into  English 
that  we  may  be  helped  to  understand  the 
incomprehensible  transformation  of  the 
gentle  and  genial  Germany  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller  into  the  ruthless  and  relentless  Ger- 
many of  Treitschke  and  Bernhardi.  The 
''Hymn  of  Hate,"  which  may  be  accepted 
as  the  very  quintessence  of  Teutonic  emo- 
tionalism, was  rendered  almost  immediately 
into  vigorous  English  verse.  The  arrogant 
egotism  of  Nietzsche  was  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  thousands  who  were  scarcely  even 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  megalo- 
maniac philosopher  whose  genius  dissolved 
itself  at  last  into  insanity. 

In  these  attempts  to  transfer  into  English 
the  substance  of  a  long  literary  campaign 
to  modify  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  people 
prosperous  in  peace,  and  to  make  them  be- 
lieve in  the  righteous  necessity  of  war,  the 
main  effort  of  the  translators  has  been  to 
preserve  the  spirit  of  the  original  without 
retarding  punctiliousness  as  to  its  exact 
wording.  This  may  not  be  the  best  method 
of  translation,  but  none  the  less  is  it  a  good 
method.     It   was   the   way   in   which   the 


Tudor  translators  worked;  and  what  could 
be  more  delightful  than  the  flavorful  ver- 
nacular into  which  North  rendered  the 
slightly  sophisticated  style  of  Plutarch? 
The  forthputting  Elizabethans  held  that 
the  letter  killeth;  and  they  were  completely 
content  if  they  could  carry  over  into  English 
something  of  the  proud  spirit  of  Homer. 

It  was  Chapman's  Homer  which  lifted 
Keats  to  the  silent  peak  in  Darien;  and  it 
was  Pope's  Homer  which  drew  from  Bent- 
ley  the  dubious  compliment  that  it  was  "a 
very  pretty  poem — but  you  must  not  call 
it  Homer."  What  would  a  Bentley  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  said  about  the 
slightly  archaic  transposition  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  into  English  prose  accom- 
plished by  Andrew  Lang  and  his  three  col- 
laborators? He  would  have  had  to  allow 
that  it  was  very  pretty  prose;  but  he  might 
not  have  been  disposed  to  admit  that  it  was 
Homer,  the  whole  Homer,  and  nothing  but 
Homer. 

When  all  is  said,  Homer  is  as  untranslat- 
able as  Horace  and  Heine  and  Beranger, 
three  lyrists  whose  seeming  simplicity  is  a 
Loreley  singing  only  to  lure  her  lovers  to 
destruction.  Sooner  or  later  those  who  ad- 
venture themselves  upon  an  English  ver- 
sion of  any  one  of  Horace's  easy  lyrics  will 
come  to  the  discomforting  conclusion  that 
there  is  not  a  little  truth  in  the  old  saying 
which  asserts  that  a  translated  poem  is  only 
a  boiled  strawberry. 

The  most  ample  collection  of  contem- 
porary translations  from  the  classics  is  that 
due  to  the  generous  interest  of  Mr.  James 
Loeb  in  the  masters  of  Greek  and  Latin 
prose  and  poetry;  and  the  volumes  of  his 
series  have  this  pleasant  feature — that  they 
contain  the  original  text  face  to  face  with 
the  English  version,  opposite  page  corre- 
sponding with  opposite  page.  Now  that 
the  old  interlinear  perversions  of  Caesar  and 
of  Vergil  have  passed  into  innocuous  desue- 
tude, the  Loeb  volumes  must  come  as  a 
boon  and  a  blessing  to  young  men  in  col- 
lege, whose  major  interest  is  in  what  are 
now  euphemistically  designated  as  "extra- 
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curricular  activities."  In  the  picturesque 
vocabulary  of  the  undergraduate  these 
short  cuts  to  a  passing  acquaintance  with 
distinguished  foreign  authors  are  called 
ponies.  And  a  familiar  jest  is  to  the  effect 
that  on  the  dread  morn  of  examination  day 
many  a  hero  of  the  gridiron,  the  diamond, 
and  the  oar  has  been  ready  to  give  his  king- 
dom for  a  horse. 


H 


OWEVER  useful  the  presentation  of 
the  original  and  the  translation  di- 
rectly over  against  each  other  may 
be  to   the  athletic  undergraduate,  it  is  a 
severe  test  for  the  translation  itself,  since  it 
enables  us  to  resolve  immediately  and  with 
the  minimum  of  trouble  any  doubt 

Translated!  ^^'^  "^^^  ^^^^  ^^   regard   to   the 

justness  of  its  rendering  of  a  fa- 
vorite passage.  There  is  no  truth,  of  course, 
in  the  assertion  that  a  translator  is  neces- 
sarily a  traitor,  as  the  Italians  rashly  insist. 
But  it  is  true  that  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
translation  is  so  difficult  as  to  be  almost 
impossible.  Even  if  the  translator  is  able 
by  infinite  pains  to  carry  over  into  English 
exactly  what  the  words  of  the  original 
denote,  he  can  never  hope  to  suggest  in  his 
version  all  that  they  connote  to  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  tongue  in  which  they  were 
composed.  Every  vital  word  possesses  a 
direct,  meaning,  and  also  a  host  of  indirect 
meanings,  a  penumbra  of  obscure  signifi- 
cancies,  which  are  ever  the  despair  of  the 
translator  who  happens  to  have  the  double 
qualification  for  his  task — a  knowledge  of 
the  language  out  of  which  he  is  translating 
equal  to  his  knowledge  of  the  language  into 
which  he  is  translating. 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  the  translator 
to  read  his  title  clear  and  to  find  an  Eng- 
lish name  for  a  book  which  shall  be  an  exact 
equivalent  of  the  original  name.  Mr. 
Archer,  for  example,  warns  us  that  a  more 
accurate  rendering  of  ^'A  Doll's  House" 
would  be  "A  Doll-Home";  and  all  ad- 
mirers of  Ibsen's  earliest  social  drama  will 
admit  the  superior  descriptiveness  of  "A 
Doll-Home."  The  French  translation  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  "The  Strenuous  Life" 
is  entitled  "La  Vie  Intense,"  and  probably 
this  is  as  close  to  the  original  as  one  could 
hope.  But  did  Colonel  Roosevelt  really 
advise  us  to  choose  an  intense  life?  If  he 
had  so  entitled  his  book  he  would  have 


been  in  danger  of  recalling  to  our  mind  the 
disconcerting  query  of  the  thin  lady  of 
Passionate  Brompton,  in  Du  Maurier's 
drawing — "Are  you  intense?" 

An  American,  glancing  through  the 
catalogue  of  a  dealer  in  old  books,  found 
his  eye  suddenly  arrested  by  one  entry: 
"Darwin,  Erasmo,  gli  amori  delle  pianti. 
Poema  con  note  filosofiche,  traduto  dalF 
inglese.  Milano.  1805."  It  took  only  a 
moment  for  this  casual  reader  to  recall  the 
fact  that  the  grandfather  of  the  author  of  the 
"Origin  of  Species,"  was  himself  the  author 
of  "The  Loves  of  the  Plants."  There  was 
no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  Italian  trans- 
lation of  the  title;  and  yet  it  failed  some- 
how to  suggest  the  unread  English  original. 
And  the  same  American  once  discovered 
on  an  open-air  stand  of  second-hand  books 
on  the  quais  of  Paris  a  French  translation 
of  a  favorite  volume  of  his  schoolboy  days, 
Mayne  Reid's  "Scalp-Hunters."  But  the 
yellow-covered  volume  declared  itsdf  to 
be  a  record  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
"Les  Chasseurs  de  Chevelures."  Here 
again  the  translation  is  accurate  enough- 
perhaps  even  exactly  accurate,  but  the 
connotations  of  the  French  title  -were  for 
the  moment  curiously  obstructive.  Well 
might  Peter  Quince  say:  "Bless  thee, 
Bottom,  bless  thee;    thou  art  translated!" 

It  is  recorded  in  a  forgotten  collection 
of  theatrical  anecdotes,  that  a  Frenchman 
who  had  seen  the  elder  Charles  Mathews 
in  a  farce  called  "Hit  or  Miss,"  met  the 
comedian  not  long  after  and  desired  to 
compliment  him  on  his  performance  in  that 
particular  play.  Unfortunately  he  could 
not  at  first  recall  the  title  of  the  little  piece 
in  which  the  comedian  had  pleased  him, 
and  he  was  reduced  to  describing  the  actor's 
dress  and  gestures.  Then  his  memory 
awakened,  and  he  cried:  "Ah,  oui,  oui — 
enfin  je  sais  la  piece;  ga  s'appelait  'Frappe 
ou  Mademoiselle'!"  In  other  books  of 
theatrical  anecdote  there  are  other  examples 
of  the  way  in  which  titles  of  English  plays 
have  suft'ered  a  sea-change  in  crossing  the 
Channel  into  France.  "The  Mourning 
Bride"  of  Congreve  was  transmogrified 
into  "L'Epouse  du  Matin";  and  Cibber's 
"Love's  Last  Shift"  became  "La  Derniere 
Chemise  de  I'Amour." 

It  is  only  fair  to  offset  against  these  slips 
of  several  Frenchmen  the  blunder  of  an 
American  whom  a  Frenchman  once  tried 
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out  as  a  translator  of  a  chapter  dealing  with 
the  Elizabethan  drama.  The  trial  was  not 
favorable  to  the  aspirant;  and  thereafter 
the  historian  of  English  literature — he  was 
also  ambassador  of  the  French  Republic — 
preferred  to  render  his  own  flexible  French 
into  his  own  energetic  English.  Of  the 
many  slips  in  the  sample  passage  which  the 
American  undertook  to  put  into  English, 
one  must  suffice.  M.  Jusserand,  dwelling 
on  the  strong  attraction  of  the  stage  in 
Tudor  times,  had  declared  that  the  popula- 
tion of  London  flocked  to  the  playhouses, — 
'^ils  se  portaient  au  theatre  en  masse J^  And 
this  was  betrayed  by  the  novice  in  bilingual 
thought-transference  into  ''they  carried 
themselves  to  the  theatre  after  mass." 


E 


Everybody 
5  Church," 


VERYBODY  to  church  Sunday"— 
did  you  hear  the  bells  ?  They  ring 
themselves  faintly  into  the  borders 
of  my  sleep  every  morning,  as  the  slow- 
moving  cattle  tinkle  their  melody  in  fitful 
syncopation,  pause  to  crop  my  tender  lawn 
grass,  then  jingle  a  nervous  re- 
sponse to  the  farmer's  shout.  He 
hung  their  necks  with  tuneful 
bells,  because  he  ''  kinder  liked  to  hear  'em  " ; 
set  the  morning  and  evening  chores  to 
music.  My  cathedral  always  stands  open 
and  masses  are  said  continuously  in  the 
appointed  order. 

Church  bells  call  ''Hurry!"  "Get 
ready !"  but  not  mine;  there  is  no  haste,  no 
preparedness.  You  go  as  you  are.  You 
may  give  your  face  a  polish  and  there  is  no 
harm  in  a  clean  garment,  but  for  yourself — 
not  to  impress  the  congregation.  Ii  is  too 
scattered  to  see  your  bonnet;  there  is  no 
"meetin'  side"  to  it.  "Everybody  wel- 
come! Come" — out!  My  church  is  the 
earth. 

If  you  like  to  go  at  night,  when  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  twinkling  candles 
are  alight,  and  the  only  music  is  the  ghost 
call  of  the  owl  or  the  lament  of  the  whip- 
poorwill,  you  may  pray  with  an  invisible 
congregation;  silent,  at  peace,  waiting  for 
the  morning  roll-call.  All  seems  quiet,  but 
can  you  not  catch  the  faint,  rhythmic  mur- 
mur of  countless  tiny  voices  chanting  their 
hymn  of  night  ?  Listening  under  the  stars, 
you  merge  into  the  pulsating  darkness. 
Now  summon  the  problems  of  the  daylight ! 
What  are  they?     Difficult  to  recall,  unim- 


portant, not  genuine,  quickly  solved,  or 
turned  over  to  a  higher  authority;  best  of 
all,  forgotten.  You  look  up  at  the  myriad- 
studded  roof  of  the  House  of  Worship  and 
discover  that  you  are  a  part  of  the  mysteri- 
ous, beautiful  earth-drama  that  always  has 
been  and  is  infinite.  Fleeting  trials  disturb 
you  no  more  than  fireflies,  the  stars. 

Perhaps  you  like  better  to  go  when  dark- 
ness lifts  its  curtain,  the  candles  have  been 
put  out  and  in  floods  the  sunshine  upon 
every  altar.  Before  the  bells  heralding  the 
dawn  have  died  away,  the  opening  chorus 
has  burst  forth,  tmttering,  trilling,  whis- 
tling, calling,  and  singing.  Each  tune  is 
carried  alone  by  a  confident  singer,  in  any 
key  he  may  choose,  and  yet  not  one  de- 
stroys the  harmony.  The  bluebird,  oriole, 
bobolink,  thrush  soloists  show  no  jealousy. 
Why  should  they?  Each  may  take  the 
leading  part  at  will;  all  may  sing  their 
unrelated  songs  at  once;  there  will  be  no 
discords.  The  audience  is  sure  to  be 
pleased.  While  unseen  hands  prepare  the 
cathedral  for  mass,  the  music  floods  it  like 
light.  Soon  acolytes  appear — small,  busy 
creatures.  It  is  not  always  clear  what  they 
are  doing,  but  obviously  they  know,  for 
they  are  businesslike  and  fleet.  The  chip- 
munk thrusts  a  head  out  of  his  door,  makes 
a  hasty  survey,  and  speeds  forth  to  meet 
sopie  obligation.  The  squirrel,  who  has 
been  leaping  from  bough  to  bough  and  per- 
forming most  unchurchly  antics,  suddenly 
becomes  sober,  drops  on  his  haunches  to 
chatter  a  brief  scolding  and  then  scurries  off 
to  execute  a  duty  that  must  be  imperative, 
for  he  dashes  along  a  stone  wall  at  such  a 
pace  that  his  slender  feet  barely  brush  its 
surface.  And  that  elderly  person  (in  furs, 
no  matter  how  warm  the  day)  lumbering 
across  the  road — a  verger?  What  is  re- 
quired of  him  in  the  hole  in  the  ground 
which  suddenly  engulfs  him?  All  who 
serve  at  the  altar  are  astir.  Now  that  the 
music  has  softened  and  become  intermit- 
tent, you  notice  the  decorations.  The  ca- 
thedral is  full  of  flowers.  Every  day,  from 
snow  to  snow,  is  Easter  Sunday.  The  floor, 
bright  with  daisies,  buttercups,  and  lilies, 
is  dewy  with  holy  water,  sprinkled  at  night 
by  the  High  Priest,  scattering  color  from 
his  garments  and  treading  out  fragrance. 
Everywhere  the  blossoms  are  stirred  by 
tiny  breezes — remembered  footsteps  of 
those  who  passed  by  in  the  years  before  we 
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were.  The  stone  pews,  set  among  ferns 
and  grasses,  are  festooned  with  "traveller's- 
joy."  The  small  altars,  for  solitary  peti- 
tioners, are  fashioned  of  laurel  and  saplings 
and  bright  with  wild  roses  and  the  flowering 
raspberry. 

Pillars,  tall  and  shapely,  rise  from  the 
blossoming  floor.  Capitals  of  rounded  oak, 
spreading  chestnut,  pendant  elm  and 
twinkling  poplar  make  shade  for  the  wor- 
shipper and  lead  his  gaze  upward  to  the 
blue  sky,  touched  to  deeper  hue  by  white 
cloud  billows.  The  aisles  are  bordered  with 
meadow-rue,  flaming  lilies,  blue  harebells, 
and  goldenrod.  The  high  altars  mark  the 
horizon;  like  the  stars,  too  distant  to  come 
to  us,  they  invite  us.  Though  we  know- 
that  we  never  shall  reach  them,  we  hearken 
to  their  call  and,  now  and  then,  seem  to 
draw  nearer  them.  In  certain  moods  we 
must  lift  our  eyes  to  them;  no  lesser  will 
suffice.  But  on  most  days  we  worship  at 
the  small,  famihar  altars.  We  wander  from 
one  to  another,  gathering  flowers,  searching 
out  birds'  nests,  tasting  spicy  berries  and 
fragrant  leaves,  drinking  from  cool  springs, 
watching  lambs  and  calves — innocently, 
wonderingly  beginning  their  short  span  of 
life,  following  the  proud  mothers  of  the 
fields — and  we  are  content.  We  live  it  all 
— love,  creation,  flowering  into  the  perfect 
form,  joy  made  alive. 

The  air  of  the  church  is  sweet  with  in- 
cense swung  by  invisible  censer-bearers — 
wild  grape,  field  strawberry,  sweet  fern, 
roses — the  subtle  perfume  of  everything 
green,  blossoming  and  earthy,  stirred  by 
the  wind.  Against  the  high  altars  rise 
curling  threads  of  smoke,  touching  our 
hearts  for  those  who  may  not  come  forth 
into  the  great  outdoor  church  but  must 
keep  incense  burning  on  homely  hearths; 
for  invalids  who,  having  only  the  memory' 
of  the  great  cathedral,  have  built  a  sanc- 
tuary within  themselves;  for  the  very  aged, 
beginners  of  life  again.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  they  are  waiting  within  and  carry 
home  to  them  what  beauty  we  can  capture, 


while  we  wonder  when  He  who  has  made 
the  earth  altogether  lovely  will  bring  it  to 
pass  that  every  soul  shall  be  free  to  go  out 
into  it  and  feel  himself  a  part  of  it,  rest  in 
it,  and  live. 

With  incense  rising  and  the  music  hushed 
to  an  accompaniment  begins  the  lesson  of 
the  day.  No  priest  is  seen  to  mount  the 
lectern  but  a  thousand  voices  cry:  ''Let  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  praise  Him,"  for  ''in 
wisdom  has  He  made  them  all;  the  earth 
is  full  of  riches."  "He  causes  the  grass  to 
grow";  "the  strength  of  the  hills  is  His 
also."  He  who  "hangeth  the  earth  upon 
nothing,"  "holds  in  His  hand  the  soul  of 
every  living  thing."  Both  from  "the  field 
of  the  slothful,"  ruined  by  beautiful  pests, 
and  the  "lilies  of  the  field,"  we  hear  the 
voice  of  Him  "who  walketh  upon  the  wings 
of  the  wind."  The  "green  pastures,"  the 
"tree  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  full  of  sap,"  "the 
hills  .  .  .  joyful  together,"  "the  flowers 
...  on  the  earth,  .  .  .  the  singing  birds," 
all  say:  "The  hand  of  the  Lord  has  done 
this."  "Ask  now  the  fowls  of  the  air  and 
they  shall  tell  thee";  "speak  to  the  earth 
and  it  shall  teach  thee."  We  hear  "the 
heavens  rejoice  .  .  .  the  earth  be  glad  .  .  . 
the  field  be  joyful  and  all  the  trees  of  the 
wood  rejoice."  Then  why  do  not  we  ?  Let 
us  be  "in  league  with  the  stones  of  the  field," 
drop  our  burdens  and  open  our  souls  to  the 
flood  of  pure  happiness  which  pours  in  like 
sunshine.  It  is  our  right.  The  happy 
earth  proclaims  it.     Here  endeth  the  lesson. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  sermon,  though  it 
be  written  "in  stones,"  in  tree,  mountain, 
field,  and  sky.  Hark!  The  cattle  come 
tinkling  home  from  the  pasture.  They  do 
not  fear  the  night.  Why  should  we?  It 
will  come  and  it  may  be  starless.  But  there 
is  the  day  to  remember  and  another  dawn 
to  await  in  confidence.  And,  though  we 
cannot  even  catch  a  glimpse  of  it,  there  is 
something  beyond — something  as  far  tran- 
scending the  earth  that  we  know  as  its 
great,  free  out-of-doors  transcends  any  part 
of  it  which  men  have  confined  within  walls. 


SOME  FRENCH  ETCHERS  OF  THE 
MODERN  SCHOOL 

MOST  readers  will  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  a  significant  and  far- 
reaching  change,  amounting  almost 
to  a  revolution,  has  occurred  of  late  years 
in  the  objects  and  methods  of  modern  art; 
but  it  may  surprise  some  to  learn  to  what 
extent  this  change,  familiar,  for  the  most 


are  exceptional.  The  story  is  altogether 
different  when  we  turn  to  France,  the  home 
of  modern  etching,  and  see  how  largely 
the  practice  of  that  art  and  of  its  sister 
arts  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
novators, who  have  adapted  it  to  their  new 
needs  of  expression  and  given  it  a  strange, 
new  vitality. 

This  popularity  of  etching  and  the  other 


By  Pablo  Picasso. 


part,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  has  been 
felt  in  other  fields  also — etching,  wood-en- 
graving, lithography,  and  the  graphic  arts 
generally.  These,  in  a  certain  sense,  have 
long  been  the  strongholds  of  conservatism; 
and,  though  it  has  been  seen  how  so  modern 
a  master  as  the  Englishman  Augustus  John 
has  carried  over  the  ideals  of  his  painting  to 
the  copper-plate,  it  might  be  possible,  if  we 
confined  our  survey  to  the  English  field 
alone,  with  its  Camerons,  McBeys,  and 
Bones,  to  regard  him  merely  as  an  isolated 
instance.  It  is  the  same  with  American 
etching,  where  men  like  Davies  and  Marin 
Vol.  LXIV .— 30 


linear  technics  is  not  really  surprising  when 
we  consider  the  aims  of  modern  art  and  the 
means  by  which  it  seeks  their  attainment. 
For  these  involve  a  wholly  new  insistence 
upon  the  function  and  significance  of  line, 
and  thus  offer  a  complete  contrast  to  those 
of  the  preceding,  or  Impressionist,  period, 
when  line,  or  anything  else  that  sought  to 
limit,  circumscribe,  or  even  define  an  object, 
was  summarily  rejected  in  the  interest  of 
luminosity  and  "atmosphere."  But  the  ap- 
peal of  the  plastic  is  always  bound,  sooner 
or  later,  to  reassert  itself;  and  it  was  inevi- 
table that,  in  due  course,  an  artist  should 
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arise  in  revolt  against  this  narrowing  of  the 
aims  of  art.  Such  an  artist  was  Cezanne, 
who,  without  insisting  any  less  than  his 
predecessors  upon  the  claims  of  light  and 
color — indeed,  he  alone  among  modern  art- 
ists had  a  profound  metaphysic  of  these 
elements — sought  to  restore  to  things  their 


By  Pablo  Picasso. 


essential  forms,  to  nature  its  mass,  volume, 
and  organic  structure.  To  accomplish  this 
he  naturally  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
line,  which,  in  his  work,  becomes  extraor- 
dinarily powerful  and  expressive.  While  the 
two  colored  lithographs  by  Cezanne  hardly 
represent  the  great  qualities  of  his  painting 
in  oil — they  come  closer  to  his  water-colors 
in  this  respect — they  have  a  very  great  beau- 
ty of  their  own  and  bring  out  at  least  one 
aspect  of  his  art,  often  overlooked  under 
the  apparent  coarseness  and  heaviness  of 
his  facture  on  canvas — its  singular  subtlety 


and  deUcacy.  Most  of  the  exquisite  har- 
monies that  make  these  two  prints,  with 
their  blending  and  balanced  blues  and 
greens  and  grays,  with  ghostly  warmer 
tones  of  red  and  yellow,  would  be  lost  in 
black-and-white  reproduction.  There  is 
something  of  a  more  robust  Blake,  of  a 
really  pagan  Puvis,  in  his 
boys  of  a  heroic  build 
and  stature,  these  young 
demiurges  made  in  the 
image  of  man  yet  purged 
of  his  imperfections  and 
impurities. 

The  fact  that  Cezanne 
too    experimented    with 
lithography    is    not  the 
only  thing  that  connects 
him  with  Corot.     In  spite 
of  the  profound  difference 
that    separates    the    two 
artists  in  most   respects, 
they    have    also    this    in 
common — that  they  both 
admired,     even     wor- 
shipped,   the    ''classic" 
style    of    painting,    and 
sought,  each  in  his  own 
way,  to  be  classic  them- 
.  selves.     If    what    Corot 
wanted  above  all  else  was 
to   emulate  the   serenity 
and  the  limpid  radiance 
of   Claude's   atmosphere, 
what  especially  appealed 
to    Cezanne    was    the 
strength,    solidity,    and 
massive    grandeur    of 
Poussin's    design.     In- 
deed,   he    once    declared 
that  all  the  artist  had  to 
do  to-day  was  to  repaint 
Poussin  with  his  eye  on 
nature.     This  is  what  he  himself  tried  to 
do  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  it  was 
this  return  to  a  synthetic,  or  purely  pic- 
torial, method  of  painting,  on  the  part  of 
one  who   had  carried  analysis  and  scien- 
tific research  to  their  extreme  limits,  that 
constituted    the    principal    source    of    Ce- 
zanne's peculiar  influence  upon  the  rising 
artists  of  the  younger  generation,  of  which 
Henri  Matisse  was  the  leader. 

Matisse,  more  than  any  one  else,  is  the 
father  of  the  modern  movement  in  art. 
He,  the  founder  of  '*Les  Fauves,"  was  the 
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first  to  perceive  the  full  implications,  both 
intellectual  and  aesthetic,  of  Cezanne's  la- 
ter way  of  working,  and  to  attempt  to  de- 
duce from  them  an  entirely  new  theory  and 
practice  of  painting.  This  involved 
a  still  further  step,  in  the  complete 
substitution  of  synthesis  for  analy- 
sis. But  synthesis  is  design;  and, 
as  design  is  the  expressive  element 
in  art,  Matisse,  in  stressing  this, 
emphasized  the  subjective  side  of 
the  artist's  double  function,  as 
interpreter,  placing  it  above  that 
which  is  purely  representative. 
The  artist's  eye  was  no  longer  to 
be  upon  nature  in  repainting  Pous- 
sin,  but  turned  within.   .   .   . 

Matisse  has  done  much  experi- 
menting in  the  graphic  arts,  and  in 
his  work  on  the  stone,  on  the 
copper-plate,  and  on  the  wood- 
block, are  clearly  revealed  both  his 
strength  and  his  weakness  as  an 
artist  whose  almost  Raphaelesque 
suavity  of  design  degenerates  at 
times  into  a  veritable  Parisian 
chic.  Adopting  the  linear  method 
of  Cezanne,  he  carries  it,  in  inten- 
tion at  least,  even  farther  and  more 
systematically.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  his  line  has  little  of  the  struc- 
tural character  and  quality  of  the 
older  master's.  It  is  subtle  and 
refined  rather  than  strong  and  ex- 
pressive. It  gives  us  the  shapes 
and  the  patterns  of  things  seen  on 
a  fiat  surface  rather  than  their 
weight,  volume,  and  density.  But 
it  also  gives  us  delicacies  of  model- 
ling and  of  texture,  as  about  the 
temples  and  in  the  beard  of  the 
man's  head  which  we  reproduce; 
and,  above  all,  color.  For,  in  what- 
ever medium  he  works,  Matisse  re- 
mains the  rich  and  audacious  color- 
ist,  as  well  as  the  savant  designer,  and  I 
know  of  no  modern  artist  who  surpasses 
him,  in  this  respect  at  least,  in  the  black- 
and-white  medium. 

Matisse  was  the  first  to  draw  attention 
to  that  negro  sculpture  which  has  so  pro- 
foundly affected  recent  art.  But  it  was  left 
for  another  artist  to  realize  its  full  aesthetic 
significance — Pablo  Picasso. 

"In  choosing  for  guides  the  savage  art- 
ists, he  (Picasso)  was  not  unaware  of  their 


barbarism,"  writes  M.  Salmon.  "Only  he 
conceived  logically  that  they  had  attempted 
the  real  figuration  of  the  being,  and  not  the 
realization  of  the  idea — sentimental,  for  the 


Portrait  of  a  man  by  Henri  Matisse. 

most  part — that  we  fashion  of  it  for  our- 
selves. .  .  .  Thus  he  wishes  to  give  a  total 
representation  of  man  and  things.  Such 
was  the  attempt  of  the  barbarous  image- 
makers."  And  such,  in  another  medium, 
with  the  special  problems  involved  in  rep- 
resenting this  totality  on  a  plane  surface, 
has  been  that  of  Picasso.  It  has  led  him  di- 
rectly to  so-called  "Cubism,"  of  which  Pi- 
casso is  the  father,  precisely  as  Matisse  is 
the  father  of  "Les  Fauves." 
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But  it  is  not  with  Picasso  the  Cubist  that 
we  are  here  concerned.  It  is  with  Picasso 
in  that  first  fine  period  of  his  maturity,' the 
"Blue  Period,"  when,  fresh  from  a  visit  to 
his  home  in  Spain,  he  reveals  anew  the  in- 
fluence of  the  great  Spanish  masters  Greco 
and  Goya,  either  direct  and  unadulter- 
ated, or  modified  by  that  of  such  modern 
French  artists  as  Daumier  and  Toulouse- 
Lautrec,  as  in  his  skeleton-like  figures  of  ab- 
sinthe drinkers.  But  Picasso's  mastery  of 
pure  line  is,  to  my  mind,  even  more  evident 
in  those  prints  where  what  he  seeks  is  lit- 
tle more  than  balanced  rhythm  and  har- 
mony, but  where  he  succeeds,  at  the  same 
time,  in  realizing  a  vital- vigor  of  concep- 
tion. It  is  the  musical  element  that  is  up- 
permost, perhaps,  in  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  slight  but  significant  sketch 
of  men  with  horses,  and  by  the  group  of 
circus  folk,  with  a  boy  balancing  himself  on 
a  ball,  but  in  the  former  at  least  it  is  a 
solid  architectural  music  which,  with  its 
strange  dissonances  and  discords,  makes  us 
think  insistently  of  some  fugue  or  chorale 
by  Cesar  Franck. 

Monumental,  too,  are  the  figures  in  the 
smaller  groups.  There  is  the  suggestion  of 
Egyptian  sculpture  in  the  figure  of  his  nude 
clown — nude  save  for  his  clown's  cap.  But 
strange,  arresting  beauty  and  significance 
reach  their  highest  pitch  in  the  nude  woman 
combing  her  hair  before  a  glass — a  figure  of 
flame  rather  than  of  flesh,  which  suggests 
the  metaphysical  evocations  of  John  Donne 
or  some  of  our  modern  English  poets.  I 
showed  this  figure  to  an  artist  friend.  He 
looked  at  it  in  despair.  "But  the  pelvis  is 
all  out  of  drawing ! "  he  exclaimed.  Well,  no 
doubt  it  is.  So  much  the  worse  for  the 
pelvis ! 

There  is,  moreover,  in  these  circus  folk 
of  Picasso's — cette  belle  serie  d'acrobates  me- 
taphysiques,  de  ballerines  serves  de  Diane, 
de  downs  enchanteurs,  et  d^ Arlequines  Tris- 
megistes,  as  they  have  been  happily  called — 
a  note  of  charm  and  of  human  tenderness 
that  is  too  often  lacking  in  this  artist's  work 
— even    his    earlier    work — and    that    has 


totally  disappeared  in  the  later  stages  of 
his  development.  The  relentless  logic  of 
the  Cubist  dreamer,  bent  on  reducing  the 
human  form  to  its  geometric  equivalents, 
has  effectually  destroyed  it,  swallowed  it  up. 
He  may  rise  to  intellectual  and  emotional 
levels  hitherto  unknown  in  his  own  wo^k, 
or  in  the  history  of  art;  but,  as  M.  Salmon 
says,  never  again  can  he  become  "the  fec- 
und, ingenuous,  and  learned  creator  of 
human  poetry." 

With  Matisse  and  Picasso  must  be  men- 
tioned Andre  Derain.  An  eclectic,  if  we 
divorce  the  word  from  its  common  conno- 
tation of  lifeless  dilettanteism,  Derain  has 
experienced  a  far  wider  range  of  influences 
than  either  Matisse  or  Picasso,  between 
whom  he  is,  in  a  sense,  a  link.  He  owes 
more  to  the  Japanese  than  to  Matisse,  and 
at  least  as  much  to  the  German  and  Italian 
Primitives  as  to  the  barbarous  art  of  to-day. 
His  work  is  a  sort  of  impassioned  synthesis 
of  these  influences,  upon  which  he  has  man- 
aged to  impress  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 
his  own  individuality.  There  is  a  suggestion 
of  Gauguin's  South  Sea  Islanders  in  an  ad- 
mirably etched  nude  figure,  and  of  tropical 
palms  in  the  stiff  foliage  of  the  trees  in  the 
background.  But  there  is  also  a  suggestion 
of  Diirer  and  of  Campagnola,  and  the  artist 
takes  us  back,  in  imagination,  to  the  age 
when  influences  were  extended  across  the 
Alps  and  over  Europe,  and  one  national 
school  had  its  direct  impact  upon  another. 

Georges  Braque  and^  Jacques  Villon, 
oldest  of  the  three  brothers,  are  other  paint- 
ers of  the  new  movement,  who  have  turned 
their  hand  to  etching,  with  interesting  re- 
sults. Both  have  etched  plates  that,  like 
later  ones  by  Picasso,  are  purely  "Cubist" 
in  character.  Among  the  best  examples  of 
the  working  out  of  this  latest  phase  in  terms 
of  black  and  white,  is  Villon's  very  beauti- 
ful plate  entitled  "The  Table  under  the 
Trees."  Here  etching  and  dry-point  are 
skilfully  combined  to  produce  that  harmo- 
nious balance  of  forms  and  of  tone  which  is 
the  main  object  of  modern  art. 

W^iLLiAM  Aspen  WALL  Bradley. 


NOTE  ON  THE  FRONTISPIECE.— Claude-Oscar  Monet:  It  is  the  patient, 
salutary  Monet  who,  more  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  typifies  in  the  popiflar  mind  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  Impressionist  movement.  A  life-long  student  of  outdoor 
coloration  and  atmospheric  effect,  he  offers  in  the  "Lady  in  the  Garden"  a  glimpse  of 
the  garden  of  Vetheuil  radiant  with  springtime  bloom  and  blossom. 


A  calendar  of  current  art  exhibitions  will  be  found  on  page  24. 
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BY  ALEXANDER  DANA  NOYES 


America's 
Dramatic 
Part  in  the 
Fight 


DURING  many  weeks  the  world's  at- 
tention has  been  wholly  diverted 
from  the  economic  effects  of  the  Eu- 
ropean war  to  the  events  of  the  war  it- 
self. Not  since  the  advance  of  the  Ger- 
man army  into  France  in 
1 9 14,  culminating  in  the  dis- 
astrous reverse  of  September 
on  the  Marne,  have  the  news 
bulletins  been  scanned  with 
the  eager  anxiety  which  has  characterized 
the  period  since  the  "German  drive" 
reached  its  furthest  point  a  month  ago. 
The  later  stages  of  the  episode,  though 
perhaps  not  marked  by  such  sense  of 
overwhelming  relief  from  an  impending 
tragedy  a-s  those  of  four  years  ago,  were 
even  more  stimulating  to  the  imagination. 
That  it  would  be  American  divisions 
which,  barely  fifteen  months  after  our 
declaration  of  war,  would  stop  the  tide  of 
German  invasion  at  its  nearest  approach 
to  Paris,  and  that  American  troops  would 
be  co-operating,  in  formidable  numbers, 
in  the  blow  which  crushed  the  German 
right  flank,  was  a  chapter  in  history  which 
the  boldest  prophet  had  not  so  much  as 
ventured  to  predict.  Nothing  was  missed 
in  the  dramatic  setting  of  the  picture — the 
complete  surprise  to  Allies,  to  enemy,  and 
the  American  people  themselves;  the 
blows  of  our  reinforcements  against  the 
German  front  at  the  moment  when  Ger- 
many was  protesting  that  the  Americans 
could  not  possibly  be  there,  or  the  French 
people's  celebration  of  our  national  holi- 
day in  recognition  of  what  our  soldiers 
might  do  next  year,  followed  within  a 
fortnight  by  the  very  achievements  which 
on  July  4th  had  been  fixed  for  191 9. 

This  second  great  victory  of  the  Allies 
on  the  Marne  was  by  no  means  the  vic- 
tory of  the  American  troops  alone;  the 
ratio  of  Americans  actually  engaged  was 
still  relatively  small  when  measured  by 
the    total    strength    of    General    Foch's 


active  army.  But  several  hundred  thou- 
sand of  them  were  in  the  battle;  they 
proved  themselves,  man  for  man,  better 
fighters  than  their  German  antagonists, 
and  the  remainder  of  their  force  in  France, 
numerically  nearly  a  million,  increased  to 
very  large  proportions  the  Allied  reserve 
army.  The  sense  that  the  German  High 
Command  had  staked  everything  on  this 
single  blow,  because  it  must  be  dealt  be- 
fore America  arrived,  had  intensified  in- 
terest in  the  early  stages  of  the  campaign. 
The  unexpected  arrival  of  the  Americans, 
at  the  moment  most  disconcerting  for  the 
German  plans,  necessarily  raised  that  in- 
terest to  the  highest  pitch.  A  very  few 
months  before,  the  world  had  begun  to 
talk  of  ''war-weariness,"  of  physical  or 
economic  exhaustion  among  our  Euro- 
pean allies,  of  financial  demoralization  in 
the  United  States  itself  as  a  result  of  our 
own  economic  burden.  All  such  con- 
siderations dropped  into  the  background 
with  the  turn  in  the  fortunes  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

IT  will  be  long  before  the  military  and 
political  aspects  of  the  situation  lose 
first  place  in  every  one's  calculations. 
Nevertheless,  as  another  autumn  season 
approaches,  with  the  emphasis  which  that 
season  always  applies  to  the 
economic  problems  of  war-  Economic 
-4-   '  ^       ,    .,     .    .  Problems 

time,  it  IS  natural  that  two    ^^  ^^^  p^j.^ 

questions  should  recur  to  the 
financial  mind — first,  as  to  what  will  be 
the  economic  result  of  another  year  of 
war;  second,  as  to  what  economic  con- 
ditions will  confront  us  when  the  war  is 
over.  The  second  question  was  can- 
vassed and  recanvassed  in  the  discus- 
sions of  1 9 14.  It  became  a  matter  of 
practical  controversy  during  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years,  in  which  the  recurrent  talk 
of  peace  negotiations,  coming  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States,  though  only  an 
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outsider,  was  greatly  affected  both  finan- 
cially and  industrially  by  the  war,  threw 
our  markets  into  constant  agitation  over 
the  possibility  of  sudden  change  to  peace- 
time conditions.  It  has  been  much  less 
talked  about  since  19 16,  not  primarily 
because  of  our  government's  joining  in 
the  war,  but  because  the  entire  commu- 


from  the  restrictive  policies  of  govern- 
ment itseK.  On  no  European  stock  ex- 
change does  there  exist  to-day  what  would 
ordinarily  be  described  as  a  ''free  mar- 
ket." On  some  of  them  no  purchases 
or  sales  are  allowed  except  for  actual 
cash;  on  all  of  them  speculative  activi- 
ties  are   frowned  upon   and   sometimes 


nity  appeared  to  have  made  up  its  mind    directly  prohibited,  as  tending  to  divert 


that  the  end  of  the  war  was  much  further 
away  than  any  one  had  previously  im- 
agined. 

During  many  generations,  the  stock- 
market  has  been  the  index-finger  which 
pointed  out  the  probable  character  of  the 
financial,  industrial,  and  political  future. 
Exactly  how  far  it  can  be  relied  upon  to 
perform  that  function  in  war-time,  is  a  tions  are  placed  by  the  government  upon 
disputed  question.  Under  ordinary  cir-  the  trading.  Our  currency  is  undoubted- 
cumstances,  an  investment  market  dis-  ly  much  expanded;  money  in  actual  cir- 
plays  prophetic  power  for  the  well-known  culation,  outside  the  Treasury 
reason  that  values  are  raised  or  depressed,    and  Federal  Reserve  banks. 


capital  from  investment  in  the  war  loans. 
It  is  clear  that  markets  thus  restricted 
cannot  be  depended  on  to  reflect  quickly 
or  emphatically  the  good  or  evil  probabil- 
ities of  a  situation. 

IN  the  United  States,  however,  a  free 
stock-market  still  exists.     No  restric- 


as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  purchases  or 
sales  of  people  whose  judgment  regarding 
the  trend  of  affairs  is  most  highly  trained 
and  whose  information  as  to  financial  and 
pohtical  tendencies  is  of  the  best.  In  the 
case  of  a  great  war,  however,  two  influ- 
ences often  operate  to  hamper  the  stock- 


A  Free 
Stock- 
Market  in 
the  U.  S. 


amounted   to   $5,384,000,000 

in  the  middle  of  this  year,  as 

against  84,702,000,000  when 

the  United  States  went  to  war,  in  April, 

191 7,  and  83,367,000,000  in  July  of  1914. 

This  is  a  very  substantial  increase.     But 

the  question  of  actual  depreciation  rest 


market  in  its  reflection  of  probable  de-    not  primarily  on  the  volume  of  a  cur- 


velopments  by  a  rise  or  fall  in  prices. 
One  is  inflation  of  the  paper  currency, 
which,  if  it  results  in  actual  depreciation 
of  the  money  standard,  will  thereby 
create  false  values  for  investment  securi- 
ties as  for  ordinary  commodities. 

This  was  a  well-known  phenomenon  of 
our  Civil  War.  Prices  of  that  day  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  were  quite  as 
fundamentally  governed  by  the  rise  in 
gold  as  by  news  from  the  battle-front ;  so 
that  the  upward  tendency  was  fairly  con- 
stant, even  when  the  news  was  unfavor- 
able. The  same  phenomenon  has  been 
witnessed  during  this  war  on  the  stock- 
market  of  Austria,  for  instance,  where 
depreciation  of  the  currency  has  visibly 
come  into  effect  on  a  greater  scale  than  in 
any  other  belligerent  state  except  Russia. 
Not  only  in  Austria,  but  in  Germany  also, 


rency,  but  on  the  power  to  redeem  it  in 
gold  and  the  provision  for  doing  so.  Now, 
in  the  case  of  our  own  outstanding  paper 
currency,  the  $346,000,000  of  United 
States  notes  are  by  law  secured  to  the 
extent  of  44  per  cent  in  gold,  while  the 
$1,700,000,000  Federal  Reserve  notes 
now  in  circulation  were  protected,  as 
shown  in  the  midsummer  reports,  by  an 
abundant  gold  reserve  in  the  hands  of 
government;  which,  amounting  as  it 
did  to  $1,900,000,000,  was  61^  per  cent 
of  outstanding  circulation  and  deposit 
liabilities  combined.  Our  pre-war  na- 
tional-bank notes  had  no  gold  reserve 
against  them. 

In  the  case  of  Germany,  the  $1,750,- 
000,000  Loan  Bureau  currency  of  the  war 
is  protected  by  no  gold  reserve  whatever. 
The  Austrian  Bank's  note  circulation  in- 


shares  even  of  ocean-steamship  companies  creased  $6,125,000,000  between  July  of 

whose  ordinary  business  had  been  ruined  1914  and  December  of   191 7,  while  its 

by  the  war  have  risen  50  or  100  per  cent  gold  reserve  in  the  same  time  decreased 

on  the  stock  exchange  since  the  war  be-  $1,730,000,000.     The  fourfold  increase  in 

gan.  the  French  Bank's  circulation  has  been 

The  other  complicating  influence  arises  accompanied  by  increase  of   barely   10 

(Continued  on  page  44,  followins) 
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SKETCHES    OF    QUEBEC 

BY    HENRY    VAN    DYKE 

U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

If  you  love  a  certain  country,  for  its  natural  beauty,  or  for  the  friends  you  have 
made  there,  or  for  the  happy  days  you  have  passed  within  its  borders,  you  are 
troubled  and  distressed  when  that  country  comes  under  criticism,  suspicion,  and 
\         reproach. 

I  It  is  just  as  it  would  be  if  a  woman  who  had  been  very  kind  to  you  and  had  done 

I        you  a  great  deal  of  good  were  accused  of  some  unworthiness.     You  would  refuse 
I        to  believe  it.    You  would  insist  on  understanding  before  you  pronounced  judgment. 
Memories  would  ask  to  be  heard. 

That  is  what  I  feel  in  regard  to  French  Canada,  the  province  of  Quebec,  where 
I  have  had  so  many  ioyful  times,  and  found  so  many  true  comrades  among  the 
voyageurSj  the  habitants,  and  the  coureurs  de  hois. 

People  are  saying  now  that  Quebec  is  not  loyal,  not  brave,  not  patriotic  in  this 
war  for  freedom  and  humanity. 

Even  if  the  accusation  were  true,  of  course  it  would  not  spoil  the  big  woods,  the 
rushing  rivers,  the  sparkling  lakes,  the  friendly  mountains  of  French  Canada.  But 
all  the  same,  it  hurts  me  to  hear  such  a  charge  against  my  friends  of  the  forest. 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Francois  and  Ferdinand  and  Louis  and  Jean  and 
Luart  and  Iside  are  not  true  men  ?  I  am  not  ready  to  credit  that.  I  want  to  hear 
what  they  have  to  say  for  themselves.  And  in  listening  for  that  testimony  certain 
little  remembrances  come  to  me — not  an  argument — only  a  few  sketches  on  the 
wall.    Here  they  are.    Take  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 


LA    GRANDE   DECHARGE 


''Tell  me,  Jean,"  I  ask  in  the  comfort- 
able leisure  of  our  voyage  which  conduces 
to  pipe-smoking  and  conversation,  "tell 
September,  1894  j^g^  ^^.^  y^^  ^  Frenchman  or  an  English- 

IN  one  of  the  long  still  waters  of  the  man?" 

mighty  stream  that  rushes  from  Lac  ''Not   the   one,   nor   the  other,"  an- 

Saint  Jean  to  make  the  Saguenay —  swers  Jean  in  his  old-fashioned  patois. 

below    the   He  Maligne  and  above   the  "M'sieu' knows  I  am  French-Canadian." 

cataract  of  Chicoutimi — two  birch-bark  A  remarkable  answer,  when  you  come 

canoes  are   floating   quietly,  descending  to  think  of  it;  for  it  claims  a  nationality 

with   rhythmic   strokes   of    the   paddle,  which  has  never  existed,  and  is  not  likely 

through  the  luminous  northern  twiHght.  to  exist,  except  in  a  dream. 

The  chief  guide,  Jean  Morel,  is  a  cowrewr  "Well,  then,"  I  say,  following  my  im- 

de  hois  of  the  old  type — broad-shouldered,  pulse  of  psychological  curiosity,  of  which 

red-bearded,  a  fearless  canoeman,  a  good  Jean  is  sublimely  ignorant,  "suppose  a 

hunter  and  fisherman — simple  of  speech  war  should  come  between  France  and 

and  deep  of  heart:  a  good  man  to  trust  England.      On    which    side    would    you 

in  the  rapids.  fight?" 
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Jean  knocks  the  dottle  out  of  his  pipe, 
refills  and  relights.  Then,  between  the 
even  strokes  of  his  paddle,  he  makes  this 
extraordinary  reply: 

''M'sieu\  I  suppose  my  body  would  march 
under  the  flag  of  England.  But  my  heart 
would  march  under  the  flag  of  France.'' 

Good  old  Jean  Morel !  You  had  no 
premonition  of  this  glorious  war  in  which 
the  Tricolor  and  the  Union  Jack  would 
advance  together  against  the  ravening 
black  eagle  of  Germany,  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  would  join  them. 

How  should  you  know  anything  about 
it?  Your  log  cabin  was  your  capitol. 
Your  little  family  was  your  council  of 
state.  Even  the  rest  of  us,  proud  of  our 
university  culture,  were  too  blind,  in  those 
late  Victorian  days,  to  see  the  looming 
menace  of  Prussian  paganism  and  the  con- 
quer-lust  of  the  HohenzoUerns,  which  has 
plunged  the  whole  world  in  war. 


II 


OXFORD 

February,  191 7 

The  ''Schools"  building,  though  mod- 
ern, is  one  of  the  stateliest  on  the  Main 
Street.  Here,  in  old  peaceful  times,  the 
university  examinations  used  to  be  held. 
Now  it  is  transformed  into  a  hospital  for 
the  wounded  men  from  the  fighting  front 
of  freedom. 

Sir  William  Osier,  Canadian,  and  world- 
renowned  physician,  is  my  guide,  an  old 
friend  in  Baltimore,  now  Regius  Professor 
of  Medicine  in  Oxford. 

"Come,"  he  says,  "I  want  you  to  see 
an  example  of  the  Carrel  treatment  of 
wounds." 

The  patient  is  sitting  up  in  bed — a  fine 
young  fellow  about  twenty  years  old.  A 
shrapnel-shell,  somewhere  in  France, 
passed  over  his  head  and  burst  just  be- 
hind him.  His  bare  back  is  a  mass  of 
scars.  The  healing  fluid  is  being  pumped 
in  through  the  shattered  elbow  of  his  right 
arm,  not  yet  out  of  danger. 

"Does  it  hurt,"  I  ask. 

"Not  much,"  he  answers,  trying  to 
smile,  "at  least  not  too  much,  M'sieu'." 

The  accent  of  French  Canada  is  unmis- 
takable.   I  talk  to  him  in  his  own  dialect. 

"What  part  of  Quebec  do  you  come 
from?" 


"From  Trois  Rivieres,  M'sieu',  or 
rather  from  a  country  back  of  that,  the 
Saint  Maurice  River." 

"I  know  it  well — often  hunted  there. 
But  what  made  you  go  to  the  war?" 

"I  heard  that  England  fought  to  save 
France  from  the  damned  Germans.  That 
was  enough,  M'sieu',  to  make  me  march. 
Besides,  I  always  liked  to  fight." 

"What  did  you  do  before  you  became 
a  soldier?" 

"I  was  a  lumberjack." 

(What  he  really  said  was,  '^J'allais  en 
chantier,"  "I  went  in  the  shanty."  If  he 
had  spoken  in  classic  French  he  would 
have  said,  "J'etais  bucheron."  How  it 
brought  back  the  smell  of  the  big  spruce 
forest  to  hear  that  word  chantier,  in  Ox- 
ford !) 

"  Well,  then,  I  suppose  you  will  return 
to  the  wood-cutting  again,  when  this  war 


IS  over. 


But  no,  M'sieu',  how  can  I,  with  this 
good-for-nothing  arm?  I  shall  never  be 
capable  of  swinging  the  axe  again." 

"But  you  could  be  the  cook,  perfectly. 
And  you  know  the  cook  gets  the  best  pay 
in  the  whole  shanty." 

His  face  lights  up  a  little. 

"Truly,"  he  replies;  "I  never  thought 
of  that,  but  it  is  true.  I  have  seen  a  bit 
of  cooking  at  the  front  and  learned  some 
things.  I  might  take  up  that  end  of  the 
job.  But  anyway,  I'm  glad  I  went  to  the 
war." 

So  we  say  good-by — ^'bonne  chance!" 

Since  that  day  the  good  physician  who 
guided  me  through  the  hospital  has  borne 
without  a  murmur  the  greatest  of  all  sacri- 
fices— the  loss  of  his  only  son,  a  brave  and 
lovely  boy,  killed  in  action  against  the 
thievish,  brutal  German  hordes. 


in 


SAINTE   MARGUERITE 

August,  191 7 

The  wild  little  river  Sainte  Marguerite 
runs  joyously  among  the  mountains  and 
the  green  woods,  back  of  the  Saguenay, 
singing  the  same  old  song  of  liberty  and 
obedience  to  law,  as  if  the  world  had  never 
been  vexed  and  tortured  by  the  madness 
of  war-lords. 

A  worn-out  man  who  has  a  brief  fur- 
lough from  active  service  is  lucky  if  he 
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can  spend  it  among  the  big  trees  and  be- 
side a  flowing  stream.  The  trees  are 
ministers  of  peace.  The  stream  is  full  of 
courage  and  adventure  as  it  rushes  toward 
the  big  sea. 

We  are  coming  back  to  camp  from  the 
morning's  fishing,  with  a  brace  of  good 
salmon  in  the  canoe. 

''Tell  me,  Iside,"  I  ask  of  the  wiry  little 
bowman,  the  best  hunter  and  fisher  on 
the  river,  "why  is  it  that  you  are  not  at 
the  war?" 

"But,  M'sieu',  I  am  too  old.  A  fa- 
ther of  family — almost  a  grandfather — the 
war  is  not  for  men  of  that  age.  Besides, 
it  does  not  concern  us  here  in  Quebec." 

"Why  not?  It  concerns  the  whole 
world.  Who  told  you  that  it  does  not  con- 
cern you?" 

"  The  priest  at  our  village  of  Sacre  Cceur, 
M'sieu'.  He  says  that  it  is  only  right  and 
needful  for  a  good  Christian  to  fight  in  de- 
fense of  his  home  and  his  church.  Let 
those  Germans  attack  us  here,  chez  nous 
autres,  and  you  shall  see  how  the  men  of 
Sacre  Cceur  will  stand  up  and  fight." 

It  was  an  amazing  revelation  of  a  state 
of  mind,  absolutely  simple,  perfectly  sin- 
cere, and  strictly  imprisoned  by  the  limi- 
tations of  its  only  recognized  teacher. 

"But  suppose,  Iside,  that  England  and 
France  should  be  beaten  down  by  Ger- 
many, over  there.  What  would  happen 
to  French  Canada?  Do  you  think  you 
could  stand  alone  then,  to  defend  your 
home  and  your  church?  Are  you  big 
enough,  you  French-Canadians?" 

"  M'sieu',  I  have  never  thought  of  that. 
Perhaps  we  have  more  than  a  million 
people — many  of  them  children,  for  you 
understand  we  French-Canadians  have 
large  families — but  of  course  the  children 
could  not  fight.  Still,  we  should  not  like 
to  have  them  subject  to  a  German  Em- 
peror. We  would  fight  against  that,  if  the 
war  came  to  us  here  on  our  own  soil." 

"But  don't  you  see  that  the  only  way 
to  keep  it  from  coming  to  you  on  your  own 
soil  is  to  fight  against  it  over  there? 
Hasn't  the  English  Government  given  you 
all  your  liberties,  for  home  and  church?" 

"Yes,  M'sieu',  especially  since  Sir  Wil- 
fred Laurier.  Ah,  that  is  a  great  man ! 
A  true  French-Canadian!" 

"Well,  then,  you  know  that  he  is 
against  Germany.    You  know  he  believes 


the  freedom  of  Canada  depends  on  the 
defeat  of  Germany,  over  there,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea.  You  would  not  like 
a  German  Canada,  would  you?" 

"Not  at  all,  M'sieu',  that  would  be  in- 
tolerable. But  I  have  never  thought  of 
that." 

"  Well,  think  of  it  now,  will  you?  And 
tell  your  priest  to  think  of  it,  too.  He  is 
a  Christian.  The  things  we  are  fighting 
for  belong  to  Christianity — justice,  lib- 
erty, humanity.  Tell  him  that,  and  tell 
him  also  some  of  the  things  which  the 
Germans  did  to  the  Christian  people  in 
Belgium  and  Northern  France.  I  will 
narrate  them  to  you  later." 

"M'sieu',"  says  Iside,  dipping  his  pad- 
dle deeper  as  we  round  the  sharp  corner 
of  a  rock,  "I  shall  remember  all  that  you 
tell  me,  and  I  shall  tell  it  again  to  our 
priest.  You  know  we  have  few  news- 
papers here.  Most  of  us  could  not  read 
them,  anyway.  I  am  not  well  convinced 
that  we  yet  comprehend,  here  in  French 
Canada,  the  meaning  of  this  war.  But 
we  shall  endeavor  to  comprehend  it 
better.  And  when  we  comprehend,  we 
shall  be  ready  to  do  our  duty — you  can 
trust  yourself  to  the  men  of  Sacre  Coeur 
for  that.  We  love  peace — we  all  about 
here  {nous  autres  dHqite) — hut  we  can 
fight  like  the  devil  when  we  know  it  is  for 
a  good  cause — liberty,  for  example.  Mean- 
while would  M'sieu'  like  to  stop  at  the 
pool  ^ La  Pinette'  on  the  way  down  and 
try  a  couple  of  casts?  There  was  a  big 
salmon  rising  there  yesterday." 

That  very  evening  a  runner  comes  up 
the  river,  through  the  woods,  to  tell  Iside 
and  Luart,  who  are  Selectmen  of  the  com- 
munity of  Sacre  Cceur,  that  they  must 
come  down  to  the  village  for  an  important 
meeting  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

So  they  set  off,  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course,  for  their  thirty-five  mile  tramp 
through  the  forest  in  the  dark.  They  are 
good  citizens,  as  well  as  good  woodsmen, 
you  understand.  On  the  second  day  they 
are  back  again  at  their  work  in  the  canoe. 

"Well,  Iside,"  I  ask,  "how  was  it  with 
the  meeting  yesterday?    All  correct?" 

"All  correct,  M'sieu'.  It  was  an  af- 
fair of  a  new  schoolhouse.  We  are  go- 
ing to  build  it.  Ail  goes  well.  We  are 
beginning  to  comprehend.  Quebec  is  a 
large  corner  of  the  world.     But  it  is  only 
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a  corner,  after  all,  we  can  see  that.  And 
those  damned  Germans  who  do  such  ter- 
rible things  in  France,  we  do  not  love 
them  at  all,  no  matter  what  the  priest 
may  say  about  Christian  charity.  They 
are  Protestants,  M'sieu',  is  it  not?" 

"Well,"  I  answer,  hiding  a  smile  with 
a  large  puff  of  smoke,  ''some  of  them  call 
themselves  Protestants  and  some  call 
themselves  Catholics.  But  it  seems  to  me 
they  are  all  infidels,  heathen — judging  by 
what  they  do.    That  is  the  real  proof." 

'^C^est  b'en  vrai,  M^sieu','^  says  Iside. 
*'It  is  the  conduct  that  shows  the  Chris- 
tian." 


IV 


BELOW   CAPE   DIAMOND 

March,  191 8 

The  famous  citadel  of  Quebec  stands 
on  top  of  the  steep  hill  that  dominates  the 
junction  of  the  Saint  Charles  River  with 
the  Saint  Lawrence.  That  is  Cape  Dia- 
mond— a  natural  stronghold.  Indians 
and  French,  and  British,  and  Americans 
have  fought  for  that  coigne  of  vantage. 
For  a  century  and  a  half  the  Union  Jack 
has  floated  there,  and  under  its  fair  pro- 
tection the  Province  of  Quebec,  keeping 
its  quaint  old  language  and  peasant  cus- 
toms, has  become  an  important  part  of 
the  British  Empire. 

The  Upper  Town,  on  the  high  shoulders 
of  Cape  Diamond,  with  its  government- 
buildings,  convents,  hospitals,  showy  new 
shops,  and  ancient  gardens,  its  archi- 
episcopal  palace,  trim  theological  semi- 
nary, huge  castle-like  hotel,  and  placid 
ramparts  overlooking  the  Isle  d^Orleans 
with  rows  of  antiquated,  harmless,  can- 
non around  which  the  children  play — the 
Upper  Town  belongs  distinctly  to  the 
citadel.  The  garrison  is  in  evidence  here. 
A  regimental  band  plays  in  the  kiosk  on 
Dufferin  Terrace  on  summer  evenings. 
There  is  a  good  mixture  of  khaki  in  the 
coloring  of  the  street  crowd,  and  many 
wounded  soldiers  are  seen,  invalided  home 
from  the  front.  They  are  all  very  proud 
of  the  glorious  record  that  Canada  has 
made  in  the  battle  for  freedom.  Most  of 
them,  it  seems  to  me,  are  from  English- 
speaking  families.  But  by  no  means  all. 
There  are  many  of  unmistakable  French- 
Canadian  stock;  and  they  tell  me  proudly 


of  the  notable  bravery  of  a  certain  regi- 
ment which  was  formed  early  from  volun- 
teers of  their  own  people — hunters, 
woodsmen,  farmers,  guides.  The  war 
does  not  seem  very  far  away,  up  here  in 
the  region  of  the  citadel. 

The  Lower  Town,  with  its  narrow 
streets,  little  shops,  gray  stone  ware- 
houses, dingy  tenements,  and  old-fash- 
ioned markets,  is  quite  a  different  place. 
It  belongs  to  the  slow  rivers  on  whose 
banks  it  drowses  and  dreams.  The  once 
prosperous  lumber-yards  are  half  empty 
now.  The  shipping  along  the  wharves 
has  been  dwindling  for  many  years.  The 
northern  winter  puts  a  quietus  on  the 
waterside.  Troops,  munitions,  supplies, 
must  go  down  by  rail  to  an  ice-free  port. 
The  white  river-boats  are  all  laid  up. 
But  a  way  is  kept  open  across  the  river 
to  Levis,  and  the  sturdy,  snub-nosed  little 
ferryboats,  Nord  and  Sud,  buffet  back 
and  forth  almost  without  interruption. 
There  is  a  plenty  of  nothing  to  do,  now,  in 
the  Lower  Town ;  pipe-smoking  and  heated 
discussion  of  parish  politics  are  incessant; 
an  inconsiderate  quantity  of  bad  liquor  is 
imbibed,  pour  faire  passer  le  temps. 

Suddenly — if  anything  can  be  said  to 
happen  suddenly  in  Quebec — bad  news 
comes  from  the  Lower  Town.  A  riot  has 
broken  out,  an  insurrection  of  the  French- 
Canadians  against  the  new  military  ser- 
vice act,  an  armed  resistance  to  the  draft. 
Windows  have  been  smashed,  shops 
looted.  A  mob,  not  very  large  perhaps, 
but  extremely  noisy,  has  marched  up  the 
steep  curve  of  Mountain  Hill  Street,  into 
the  Upper  Town.  Shots  have  been  ex- 
changed. People  have  been  killed.  The 
revolution  in  Quebec  against  the  war  has 
begun. 

That  is  the  disquieting  rumor  which 
comes  to  us,  carefully  spread  and  mag- 
nified by  those  agencies  which  have  an 
interest  in  preventing,  or  at  least  ob- 
structing the  righteous  punishment  of  the 
German  criminals  in  this  war.  Can  it 
possibly  be  true?  Have  the  French- 
Canadians  gone  crazy,  as  the  Irish  did  in 
1916,  under  the  lunatic  incantations  of 
the  Sinn-Feiners  ?  Are  they  also  people 
without  a  country,  playing  blindly  into 
the  hands  of  the  Prussian  gang  who  have 
set  out  to  subjugate  the  world? 

No  !    This  riot  in  the  old  city  is  not  an 
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expression  of  the  spirit  of  French  Canada 
at  all.  It  is  only  a  shrewdly  stupid  trick 
in  local  politics,  planned  and  staged  by 
small-minded  and  loud-voiced  politicians 
who  are  trying  to  keep  their  hold  upon 
the  province.  The  so-called  revolu- 
tionists are  either  imported  loafers  and 
trouble-makers,  or  else  they  are  drawn 
from  that  class  of  ''hooligans"  who  have 
always  made  a  noise  around  the  Quebec 
hotels  at  night.  They  shout  much:  they 
swear  abominably :  but  they  have  no  real 
fight  in  them.  They  can  be  hired  and 
used — up  to  a  certain  point — but  beyond 
that  they  are  worthless.  It  is  a  waste  of 
money  to  employ  them.  The  trouble  be- 
low Cape  Diamond  froths  up  and  goes 
down  as  quickly  as  the  effervescence  on  a 
bottle  of  ginger  beer.  Before  you  can  find 
out  what  it  is  all  about,  it  is  all  over.  It 
has  not  even  touched  the  real  French- 
Canadians,  the  men  of  the  forests  and  the 
farms.  They  are  loyal  by  nature,  and 
slow  by  temperament.  You  have  got  to 
give  them  time,  and  light. 

What  is  happening  in  Quebec  now? 
Just  what  ought  to  happen.  The  draft  is 
going  forward  smoothly  and  steadily, 
without  resistance.  Sons  of  the  best 
French-Canadian  families  are  volunteer- 
ing for  the  war.  Recruits  from  Laval 
University  are  coming  in,  stirred  perhaps 
by  the  knowledge  that  forty  thousand 
Catholic  priests  in  France  have  entered 
the  army  which  fights  against  the  Prus- 
sian paganism. 

The  petty  politicians  who  have  sought 
to  serve  their  own  ends  by  putting  for- 
ward the  mad  notion  of  secession  and  an 
independent  ''Republic  of  Quebec"  have 
gone  to  cover  under  a  storm  of  ridicule 
and  indignation.  M.  Bourassa's  irides- 
cent dream  of  French-Canadian  nation- 
alism has  disappeared  like  a  soap-bubble. 
M.  Francoeur's  motion  in  the  Quebec 
legislature,  carrying  a  vague  hint  that 
the  province  might  withdraw  from  the 
Dominion  if  the  other  provinces  were  not 
particularly  nice  to  it,  was  snowed  under 
by  an  overwhelming  vote.  The  patriotic 
and  eloquent  speech  of  the  provincial 
Premier,  M.  Gouin,  was  received  with 
every  sign  of  approval.  The  political 
cinema  has  shown  its  latest  film,  and  the 
title  is  evidently  "Loyalty  of  Quebec." 

Meantime   a   Catholic   missioner  has 


been  in  the  province.  The  visit  of  Arch- 
bishop Mathieu  of  Saskatchewan  was 
probably  made  on  the  invitation,  cer- 
tainly with  the  consent,  of  the  hierarchy 
of  Quebec.  That  intelligent  and  fearless 
preacher  brought  with  him  a  clear  and 
ringing  gospel,  a  call  to  all  Christian  'oik 
to  stand  up  together  and  "  resist  even  unto 
blood,  striving  against  sin" — the  sin  of 
the  German  war-lords  who  have  plunged 
the  world  in  agony  to  enforce  their  heresy 
that  Might  mak^s  Right. 

Such  a  message,  at  this  time,  must  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  humble  and  de- 
vout people  of  Quebec,  attached  as  they 
are  to  their  church,  and  looking  patiently 
to  her  for  guidance.  The  parish  priests, 
devoted  to  their  lonely  tasks  in  obscure 
hamlets,  may  get  a  new  and  broader  inspi- 
ration from  it.  They  may  have  a  vision  of 
the  ashes  of  Louvain  University,  the  ruin 
of  Rheims  Cathedral,  wrought  by  ruth- 
less German  hands.  Then  the  Church  in 
Quebec  will  measure  up  to  the  Church  in 
Belgium  and  in  France.  Then  the  village 
cure  will  say  to  his  young  men:  "Go! 
Fight !  It  is  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  the  world.  It  is  for  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  life  of  free  Canada." 

"Well,  then,"  says  the  gentle  reader, 
of  a  sociological  turn  of  mind,  who  has 
followed  me  thus  far,  "what  have  you  got 
to  say  about  the  big  political  problem  of 
Quebec?  Is  a  French-speaking  province 
a  safe  factor  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
in  the  British  Empire  ?  Why  was  Quebec 
so  late  in  coming  into  this  world  war 
against  Germany  ?  " 

Dear  man,  I  have  nothing  whatever  to 
say  about  what  you  call  the  big  political 
problem  of  Quebec.  I  told  you  that  at  the 
beginning.  That  is  a  question  for  Canada 
and  Great  Britain  to  settle.  The  British 
colonial  policy  has  always  been  one  of  the 
greatest  liberality  and  fairness,  except 
perhaps  in  that  last  quarter  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  when  the  madness  of  a 
German  king  and  his  ministers  in  Eng- 
land forced  the  United  States  to  break 
away  from  her,  and  form  the  republic 
which  has  now  become  her  most  powerful 
friend. 

The  perpetuation  of  a  double  language 
within  a  state,  an  enclave,  undoubtedly 
carries  with  it  an  element  of  danger  or 
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disunion.    Yet  if  any  alien  tongue  is  to  be  they  have  not  fallen  short  of  their  high 

admitted,  what  could  be  better  than  the  duty.    The  Archbishop  of  Saskatchewan, 

French — the  language  of  culture,  which  who  came  to  Quebec,  preached  a  clear  gos- 

has  spoken  the  large  words,  liberie,  egalite,  pel  of  self-sacrifice  for  a  righteous  cause. 

fraternite  ?    The  native  dialect  of  French  But  the  plain  people  of  Quebec — the 

Canada  is  a  quaint  and  delightful  thing —  voyageurs,  the  habitants,  my  old  friends  in 

an   eighteenth-century  vocabulary  with  the  back  districts — that  is  what  I  am 

pepper  and  salt  from  the  speech  of  the  thinking  about.     I  am  sure  they  are  all 

woodsmen  and  hunters.    I  should  be  sorry  right.     They  are  very  simple,  old-fash- 

if  it  had  to  fade  out.    But  evidently  that  ioned,  childish,  if  you  like;  but  there  is  no 

is  a  question  for  Canada  to  decide.    She  pacifist  or  pro-German  virus  among  them, 

has  been  a  bilingual  country  for  a  long  If  their  parochial  politicians  will  let  them 

time.    I  see  no  reason  why  the  experiment  alone,  if  their  priests  will  speak  to  them 

should  not  be  carried  on.  as  prophets  of  the  God  of  Righteousness, 

Quebec  has  been  rather  slow  in  waking  they  will  show  their  mettle.     They  will 

up  to  the  meaning  of  this  war  for  world-  prove  their  right  to  be  counted  among  the 

freedom.     But  she  has  been  very  little  free  peoples  of  the  world  who  are  fighting 

slower  than  some  of  the  United  States,  for   peace   against    the   insane    German 

after  all.  tyranny. 

The  Church?     Well,  the  influence  of  That  is  what  I  expect  to  find  if  I  ever 

the  Church  always  has  depended  and  al-  get  back  to  my  canoemen  on  the  Sainte 

ways  must  depend  upon  the  quality  of  Marguerite  again, 

her  ministers.     In  France,  in  Belgium,  Sylvanora,  July  lo,  1918. 


AUTUMN 

By  John  J.  Chapman 

Behold,  the  harvest  is  at  hand; 

And  thick  on  the  encircling  hills 
The  sheaves  like  an  encampment  stand, 
Making  a  martial  fairy-land 

That  half  the  landscape  fills. 
The  plains  in  colors  brightly  blent 

Are  burnished  by  the  standing  grain 
That  runs  across  a  continent. 

In  sheets  of  gold  or  silver  stain 

Or  red  as  copper  from  the  mine. 

The  oats,  the  barley,  and  the  buckwheat  shine. 

Autumn  has  pitched  his  royal  tent. 

And  set  his  banner  in  the  field; 
Here  blazes  every  ornament 

That  beamed  in  an  heraldic  shield. 
He  spreads  his  carpets  from  the  store 
Of  stuffs  the  richest  burghers  wore, 
When  velvet-robed,  and  studded  o'er 
With  gems,  they  faced  their  Emperor. 

A  wind  is  in  the  laughing  grain 

That  bends  to  dodge  his  rough  caress. 
Knowing  the  rogue  will  come  again 
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To  frolic  with  its  loveliness. 
Now  in  the  highways  drifts  a  stream 

Of  carts,  of  cattle,  and  of  men; 
While  scythes  in  every  meadow  gleam, 

And  Adam  sweats  again. 

In  the  young  orchard  forms  are  seen 

With  throats  thrown  open  to  the  breeze, 
To  reap  the  rye  that  lies  between; 

And  sickles  hang  on  apple-trees, 
Half  hidden  in  the  glossy  leaves. 

And  pails  beside  the  reapers  He; 
While  sturdy  yokels  toss  the  sheaves. 

And  hats  are  cocked  and  elbows  ply, 

And  blackbirds  rise  to  cloud  the  sky 

In  swarms  that  chatter  as  they  fly. 

From  field  to  field  each  shady  lane 

Is  strown  and  traced  with  wisps  of  hay, 
Where  gates  lie  open  to  the  wain 

That  creaks  upon  its  toiling  way. 
And  little  children,  dumb  with  pride. 
Upon  the  rocking  mountain  ride, 

While  anxious  parents  warn; 
And  farm-boys  guide  the  lazy  team 
Till  it  shall  stand  beneath  the  beam 
That  spans  the  gaping  barn. 

The  harvest  to  its  cavern  sinks. 

While  shafts  of  sunlight  probe  the  chinks 

And  fumes  of  incense  rise; 

Then,  as  the  farmers  turn  the  latch. 
Good-natured  Autumn  smiles  to  watch 

The  triumph  in  their  eyes. 

His  gifts,  from  many  a  groaning  load. 
Are  heaved  and  packed,  and  wheeled  and  stowed; 
By  gnomes  that  hoard  the  prize. 
The  grist  of  a  celestial  mill. 
Which  man  has  harnessed  to  his  will, 
In  one  bright  torrent  falls  to  fill 

The  greedy  granaries. 

Beneath  that  annual  rain  of  gold 

Kingdoms  arise,  expand,  decay; 
Philosophers  their  mind  unfold 

And  poets  sing,  and  pass  away. 
Forever  turns  the  winnowing  fan: 
It  runs  with  an  eternal  force, 
As  run  the  planets  in  their  course 

Behind  the  life  of  man. 
Little  we  heed  that  silent  power. 

Save  as  the  gusty  chaff  is  whirled, 
When  Autumn  triumphs  for  an  hour. 

And  spills  his  riches  on  the  world. 
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A   SERIES   OF   PAINTINGS   BY  F.   C.  YOHN 

REVEALING,     AS     NO     PHOTOGRAPHS 

CAN,    ACTUAL    DRAMATIC    MOMENTS 

IN    MODERN    WARFARE 
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THE    SPIRIT   THAT   WINS 
The  gun  crew  of  an  American  battery  in  action  during  a  gas  attack         (Frontispiece) 

BRITISH   CAVALRY    CUTTING    OUT   A    GERMAN   GUN 
IN  A  FRENCH  VILLAGE 

CLEANING   UP   THE   VILLAGE 
American  troops  driving  the  Huns  out  in  hand-to-hand  fightiing 

ALLIED   AIRPLANES   BOMBING    GERMAN   TRANSPORT   WAGONS 

RED    CROSS    NURSES    CARRYING   A    WOUNDED    MAN   FROM 

A   BOMBED    HOSPITAL 
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CLE.\XIXG  UP 
Americans  dfiving  the  Germans  out  of  a  French  farmyard.    The  enemy  holds  these  farmhouses  and  buildings 
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THE  VILLAGE. 

until  the  last  moment  that  he  may  harass  the  Allied  troops.     The  fighting  is  hand-to-hand  and  company  work. 
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ALLIED  AIRPLANES  BOMBING 

The  work  of  the  airplanes  in  attacking,  at  low  altitudes,  the  ammunition  and  transport  wagons 


GERMAN  TRANSPORT  WAGONS. 

of  the  enemy  has  l>een  very  successful  in  cutting  off  huge  quantities  of  supplies  for  the  front  lines. 
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BATTLE    PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  William   Beebe 

Illustrations  from  French  and  Belgian  official  photographs 


FRENCH  avio7i  de  chasse 
darted  swiftly  past,  close 
on  the  trail  of  a  Boche 
Albatross.  The  planes 
twisted  and  turned,  vrille 
following  vrille  in  quick 
succession,  and  now  and  then  long  lumi- 
nous wires  of  fire  and  smoke  shot  out, 
brilliant  even  in  the  sunshine,  followed  by 
the  slower  vibrations  of  the  sound-waves 
— the  sharp  rat-tat-tat-tat  of  the  mitrail- 
leuse. Less  apparent  to  the  eye  but  in- 
finitely more  sinister  than  the  luminous 
tracer-bullets  were  the  quartets  of  invisi- 
ble leaden  missiles  which  spat  forth  be- 
tween each  of  the  gleaming  silver  wires. 
And  now  we  watched  a  lumbering  old 
bus  cHmbing  in  slow,  effortful  spirals  from 
her  aerodrome  and  at  last,  like  an  overfed 


vulture,  sti!wing  heavily  off  toward  the 
Boche  lines.  Two  tiny  fighting-machines 
unravelled  themselves  from  wisps  of  drift- 
ing cloud  high  overhead  and  circled  casu- 
ally in  the  direction  of  the  big  plane  be- 
neath. Instinctively  one  thought  of  a 
pair  of  dainty  warblers  keeping  guard 
over  the  first  flight  of  their  great  change- 
ling cowbird,  to  which  their  unsuspecting 
parent  instincts  had  been  sacrificed.  On 
and  on  went  the  low-swinging  plane,  now 
climbing,  now  descending,  as  if  on  some 
gigantic  aerial  roller-coaster  track.  Oc- 
casional puffs  of  blue-white  smoke,  wide 
of  the  mark,  showed  the  advantage  of  this 
constant  shifting  of  altitude.  When  al- 
most vanished  in  the  distance  we  saw  her 
descend  a  thousand  feet,  braving  the 
shrapnel,  which  now  were  mere  noiseless 
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specks  flecking  the  sky  about  her.  Twice 
she  circled,  then,  at  the  approach  of  a 
small  squadron  of  Boche  fighters,  seemed 
to  spread  her  wings  still  wider  and  wdth  all 
the  power  of  her  revolving  blades  streaked 
for  home.  No  aged  hen,  threatened  by 
some  yapping  cur,  ever  more  completely 
cast  dignity  aside  and  fled  toward  barn- 
yard safety  than  this  unlovely  biplane, 
signalling  frantically  for  help  to  her  at- 
tendant guardian  angels,  and  barging 
with  all  speed  toward  her  canvas  hangar. 
After  watching  the  approach  and  ma- 
noeuvring of  the  dainty  fighting-planes, 
dancing  on  the  invisible  air,  answering 
every  touch  of  their  joy-sticks,  one  could 
scarce  but  laugh  at  the  aged  hen,  whose 
progress  had  been  so  slow  and  fearful,  and 
after  a  moment's  hesitation  over  enemy 
lines,  had  cowardly  turned  tail  and  fled. 
Yet  she  was  not  an  atavism,  nor  an  error 
on  the  part  of  the  aviation  commandant, 
but  a  most  valuable  cog  in  that  great 
aerial  machine  which  forever  filled  the 
heavens  with  trails,  with  whirlpools  of 
impalpable  wakes,  with  utilization  of 
a  myriad  forms  of  invisible  vibrations, 
manifested  in  heat,  in  light,  and  photog- 
raphy; as  evanescent  as  the  music  of  an 
orchestra,  but  as  effective  as  projectiles 
from  heavy  artillery. 

The  old  lumbering  bus  held  in  her  heart 
a  sensitive  bit  of  glass  which,  fertilized  by 
an  instant  of  sunlight,  would  soon  develop 
into  a  weapon  more  potent  than  a  score  of 
the  mocking,  dancing  avions  de  chasse 
which  so  superciliously  deigned  to  lend 
her  their  protection.  -^ 

For  days  these  little  dragon-flies  had 
sped  here  and  there  over  a  certain  section 
of  the  Boche  lines  and  had  watched  a 
mysterious  swarming.  They  dared  not 
slacken  speed,  for  the  least  delay  drew  a 
burst  of  shrapnel,  and  they  could  but 
guess  what  was  going  on. 

So,  in  despair,  the  old  bus  was  trundled 
out,  with  a  big  ugly  affair  like  a  baby's 
coffin  or  a  misshapen  dwarf  cannon 
clamped  to  her  hip.  At  the  bottom  was 
a  great  staring  eye,  a  huge  bulging  lens  of 
glass,  eight  inches  across.  A  second  box, 
heavy  with  a  weight  more  precious  than 
any  of  pow^der  and  shot,  was  inserted  into 
this  impossible  instrument,  and  the  great 
aeroplane-camera  was  loaded  for  its 
deadlv  work. 


Rocking  and  jolting,  the  big  plane 
taxied  across  the  muddy  field,  slowly 
lifted,  and  when  three  thousand  feet  up 
turned  toward  Bocheland.  Trusting  to 
the  little  guardian  planes,  bumping 
against  the  cloud  ceiling  a  mile  higher, 
the  operator  focussed  all  his  attention  on 
the  big  glass  finder  with  its  crossed  hair- 
lines. In  front  of  him  was  a  map  with 
a  big  red  blotch  on  the  spot  he  was 
to  watch  for.  The  familiar  spider-web 
of  rear-trench  and  road-lines  became  rec- 
ognizable and  slipped  behind;  the 
premier e  ligne  Franqaise  was  passed,  and 
after  two  short  directions  to  the  pilot 
there  crept  into  the  glass  field  a  whitish 
patch  at  the  edge  of  the  forest.  Slowly, 
like  the  weird  shadow  of  an  eclipse,  came 
the  strange  mussed-up  area,  and  then  the 
observer  pulled  hard  on  a  handle.  There 
was  a  click,  a  sound  of  something  falling 
into  a  metal  groove.  The  handle  was 
pushed  back — the  photograph  was  taken 
and  another  plate  ready  in  position.  A 
flurry  of  cloud  swept  past  and  dimmed  the 
lens  with  drops  of  moisture,  and  before  it 
cleared  a  quartet  of  black-crossed  aviatiks 
came  into  view  full  tilt.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's delay  the  big  plane  scuttled  into  a 
low-drifting  cloud-bank  and  for  a  half- 
mile  beetled  by  compass  alone  toward 
home.  Now  and  then  she  poked  her 
nose  out  above  the  clouds  to  give  the  acro- 
batic guardian  angels  a  hint  of  her  where- 
abouts, and  when  the  clear  sunshine  began 
to  dry  the  isinglass  guards,  a  whole  bevy 
of  Spads  came  dancing  on  their  way  to 
welcome  her,  hopeful  of  a  scrap  with  the 
pursuing  Boche.  A  quick,  bumpy  land- 
ing and  the  little  box  was  passed  over- 
board to  an  orderly.  He  delivered  it  in 
turn  to  a  yellow-fingered  photographer, 
and  the  most  secret  details  of  the  Boche 
mystery  were  unfolded  one  by  one  before 
his  eyes. 

Many  weeks  before,  a  body  of  German 
peasants  and  Belgian  prisoners  had  been 
brought  up  w4th  great  secrecy,  and  set  to 
work  building  a  road-bed  across  ploughed 
fields,  miles  back  of  the  front-line 
trenches.  The  road  led  to  the  edge  of  a 
dense  wood  and  here  concrete-workers 
and  mechanics  prepared  for  the  support 
and  erection  of  a  big  gun.  For  weeks  the 
labor  went  on  with  the  usual  accompani- 
ment of  accidents  and  quarrels.     Once  an 
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insubordinate  Belgian  was  led  away  and 
shot  in  a  neighboring  field.  Two  Ger- 
mans were  injured  by  a  falling  tree,  other- 
wise the  work  progressed  without  in- 
cident. A  circle  of  anti-aircraft  guns 
barked  now  and  then  at  a  plane  passing 
high  overhead,  while  a  cordon  of  stolid 
Boche  peasant  soldiers  squatted  to  their 
smoke-pots  and  on  demand  obscured  the 
locality  with  dense  clouds,  drawing  forth 
guttural  curses  from  the  half-choked 
workers.  Finally  the  gun  was  in  place 
and  the  first  priming  shot  fired  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  Many  miles  away  was  a 
coastal  port  filled  with  swarms  of  British 
reserves  and  supply-trains,  and  night  af- 
ter night  the  great  gun  sent  her  missiles 
high  into  the  air,  over  hills  and  farms 
and  villages  to  the  crowded  houses  and 
rows  upon  rows  of  busy  thoroughfares. 

At  this  point  occurred  the  first  visit  of 
the  old  lumbering  bus,  and  when  the 
hand-lens  had  revealed  the  mounting  and 
even  the  gun  itself,  swift  orders  were  sent 
to  observing-planes,  and  under  the  gui- 
dance of  winking  flashes  the  French  artil- 
lerymen gave  a  twist  to  a  screw  here,  and 
a  turn  to  that  lever,  until  their  shells,  fall- 
ing far  beyond  their  vision,  crept  closer 
and  closer  to  the  great  steel  tube.  Finally 
the  range  was  gained  and  it  remained  only 
to  narrow  down  to  the  one  vital  segment. 
One  shell-hole  after  another  was  plotted 
by  the  German  observers,  and  to  their 
dismay  they  saw  the  nearer  and  nearer 
approach  of  the  deadly  craters.  Then  a 
guttural  order  from  headquarters  stirred 
the  whole  vicinity  into  activity,  and  all 
night  long,  by  the  light  of  shielded  flares, 
scores  of  men  labored.     A  new  road  was 


built,  a  branch  which,  when  completed, 
made  the  right  limb  of  a  Y,  and  at  the  tip, 
just  within  the  forest's  edge,  a  new  plat- 
form was  erected.  This  was  beyond  the 
deadly  alignment  of  shell-holes  which  day 
by  day  had  crept  nearer.  At  last  all  was 
ready  and  the  big  gun  was  transferred  to 
its  new  support.  And  that  very  day,  two 
great  shells  registered  direct  hits  and  the 
old  position  was  blown  into  shattered  bits 
of  concrete.  The  sharp  eyes  of  a  pilot, 
rushing  high  overhead  in  his  dancing  avion 
de  chasse,  detected  a  new  white  streak 
with  a  blob  at  the  end  which  the  surround- 
ing dark  trees  served  only  to  emphasize. 
Again  the  hen  preened  herself  and  shook 
the  dust  from  her  propellers,  and  again  her 
great  camera  winked  its  eye  down  through 
a  half-mile  of  icy  air  and  registered  every 
detail  on  the  gelatine  retina  which  never 
forgets  or  distorts.  And  this  was  the  pic- 
ture as  I  saw  it,  and  for  two  nights  the 
big  gun  continued  to  belch  forth  great 
shells.  Then  in  an  underground  dugout 
an  artillery  officer  took  maps  and  pho- 
tographs and  dividers.  Three  measure- 
ments and  an  equal  number  of  calcula- 
tions, a  few  twists  to  screws  with  thumb 
and  forefinger,  and  all  the  labor  of  the 
Boche  went  for  nothing.  A  half-hour  of 
feeling  about,  with  eight  shells,  and  an 
observer  saw  the  gun  turn  slowly  over  and 
fall  on  its  nose  before  the  dense  smoke  and 
flying  debris  of  the  ninth  hid  the  emplace- 
ment. The  Boche  left  it  lying  there — 
jagged  old  metal — the  seaport  knew  it  had 
nothing  more  to  fear,  the  old  bus  huddled 
in  its  circus-tent,  and  photograph  num- 
ber umpty  hundred  and  fifty-eight  was 
filed  away,  a  mere  record  of  past  history. 
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faces  toward  the  front,  and 
the  mind  of  every  one 
withm  its  walls,  whether 
doctor,  nurse,  or  patient,  is 
turned  steadily  in  that  direction.  Those 
who  have  been  in  action  or  on  the  scene  of 
action  yearn  to  go  back,  while  those  who 
have  not  yet  been  allowed  to  start  have 
their  hearts  set  on  the  great  adventure, 
and  count  themselves  of  little  worth  till 
they  have  undertaken  it.  The  talk  of  the 
place  is  about  battles  and  transportation, 
about  French  and  British  methods  of 
training,  about  the  devilish  deeds  of  the 
enemy,  and  how  to  stop  him.  One  might 
suppose  that  he,  the  Boche,  was  only  a 
few  kilometres  away,  over  the  tops  of  the 
pine-trees  that  mark  the  horizon,  and  it 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  listen,  on  still 
nights,  for  the  throb  of  the  guns.  Ac- 
tually, however,  between  No.  9  and  the 
front  he  not  only  several  hundred  kilo- 
metres of  French  soil,  but  a  thousand 
leagues  of  sea  and  eleven  good  American 
miles;  for  No.  9  is  at  Lakewood,  New  Jer- 
sey, where  even  the  sound  of  the  surf  is 
not  heard  in  calm  weather.  But  it  is  a 
part,  and  a  very  important  and  interest- 
ing part,  of  the  United  States  military 
system,  being  one  of  the  first  of  our  new 
war-hospitals  in  point  of  time  and  in  other 
respects.  The  wards  are  filling  with  men 
who  have  come  back  from  the  other  side, 
and  the  corridors  are  aflutter  with  nurses 
preparing  to  sail. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  an  old  ac- 
quaintance in  the  first  overseas  patient 
with  whom  I  talked  at  Lakewood,  for  he 
was  one  of  the  famous  i6th  U.  S.  Infantry, 
who  marched  through  Paris  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  191 7,  upon  which  occasion  I 
shouted  myself  hoarse  in  their  honor.  He 
is  an  old  campaigner  and  a  tall  fellow  of 
his  hands.  The  sad,  patient  eyes  and  the 
creased  face  of  a  seasoned  private  in  the 
regular  army  confirmed  my  guess  that  he 
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was  forty-five  years  old,  though  there  was 
not  a  gray  hair  in  his  head.  He  is  a  neuro- 
pathic case,  but  sunshine  chased  the 
clouds  from  his  brow  when  he  spoke  of 
that  great  day  in  Paris. 

"Did  you  see  them  throw  flowers  at 
us?"  he  asked.  "We  could  hardly  keep 
the  ranks,  with  the  people  crowding  so 
close.  They  fed  us  well  while  we  were  in 
Paris,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
Government.  We  had  landed  at  Saint- 
Nazaire,  and  afterward  we  went  to  Gon- 
drecourt." 

"Yes,  and  I  can  tell  you  what  the 
people  in  the  crowd  kept  saying  over  and 
over  again,"  I  remarked.  "They  said: 
'Why,  these  are  real  soldiers,  not  militia ! 
You  can  tell  it  by  their  marching.' " 

His  mournful  eyes  brightened  at  this, 
and  he  said:  "Yes,  we  heard  they  were 
expecting  a  crowd  of  feeble  clerks,  but  we 
came  from  the  Texas  border." 

Thereupon  a  grizzled  warrior  in  the 
next  bed,  who  had  been  groaning  with 
rheumatic  pains,  put  his  head  out  from 
under  the  coverlet  and  joined  in  the  con- 
versation. Getting  acclimated  in  France 
had  been  too  much  for  him,  although  he 
also  was  a  hardened  regular,  for  he  was 
old,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a 
soldier  should  be  neither  less  than  twenty- 
five  nor  much  above  that  age.  Between 
them  they  described  the  little  affair  of 
October  22,  191 7,  when  an  American  de- 
tachment first  relieved  the  French  in  a 
certain  front-line  ditch  and  were  imme- 
diately raided  by  the  enemy.  It  was  well 
for  them  and  for  the  honor  of  our  country 
that  they  were  not  raw  troops. 

"Just  after  the  French  officers  followed 
their  men  and  left  us  in  the  trench,  along 
came  another  officer  in  a  French  uniform 
and  told  us  to  get  out  of  that.  He  said 
the  orders  were  to  retire  all  along  that 
front.  We  thought  he  was  all  right  of 
course,  but  they  found  somehow  he  was 
a  Boche  spy,  and  we  just  turned  him  over 
to  the  French.    The  Germans  captured 
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some  of  our  men  that  time.  I  guess  you  supplies  of  vegetables  and  fruit  directly 
read  about  it.  We  suspected  one  fellow  from  the  peasants,  not  there  in  the  port 
they  took.  We  think  perhaps  he  intended  nor  in  the  towns,  where  the  army  sup- 
to  get  caught.  Speaking  of  rheumatism,  plies  were  bought,  but  I  should  have  gone 
there's  another  of  us  old  fellows  here  I'd  out  to  the  farms,  miles  back  in  the  coun- 
like  you  to  meet.  He  will  be  glad  to  talk  try,  where  the  stuff  was  so  abundant  it 
French,  for  he  is  French."  was  being  fed  to  pigs  and  cattle." 

So  my  big  friend  led  me  to  the  bedside  There  was  anguish  in  his  voice.    The 

of  a  ''real  Frenchman,"  whom  he  relent-  conscientious  parsimony  of  a  French  ca- 

lessly  woke  from  profound  slumber   to  terer  and  the  probity  of  a  Breton  were 

have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  his  native  contending    with    rheumatism    and    red 

language.     When  this  man  had  got  his  tape.    Happy  the  officers'  mess  to  which 

bearings  and  come  through  a  series  of  he  is  assigned  when  the  doctors  let  him 

twinges  and  gaspings  caused  by  pain  in  return  to  service.    If  all  cooks  and  quar- 

his  legs,  he  proved  to  be  a  most  interest-  termasters  possessed  so  fine  a  sense  of 

ing  person.    He  had  come  to  America  as  honor  and  responsibility  and  had  so  clear 

a  chef  before  the  war,  leaving  his  family  an  idea  of  how  to  economize,  the  saving 

in  Brittany.    When  France  was  invaded  would  be  no  doubt  enormous, 

he  promptly  enlisted  in   the   Canadian  ''Two  days  I  had  at  my  own  home,  to 

army,   although  he   had  performed  his  see  my  family,  in  the  Morbihan — hardly 

miHtary  service  as  a  Frenchman  years  be-  enough  to  say  'Bon  jour!     Bon  soir!' 

fore.    A  bullet  broke  his  jaw  and  scattered  But,  oh,  how  good  it  is  to  walk  along  a 

his  teeth  to  sow  hostility  to  the  eternal  country  road  in  France  !    So  much  to  see  ! 

Boche;   but  having  recovered  in  part  by  The  varied  crops,  the  pretty  little  farms, 

the  time  the  United  States  declared  war,  the  neat  houses,  with  their  gardens,  the 

he  returned  to  this  country  and  enlisted  wayside  places  of  refreshment,  where  you 

in  our  army  as  a  cook.  can  have  a  bite  and  a  sup  and  a  chat ! 

"I  want  to  go  back  into  active  service,"  Whereas  here,  if  I  walk  out  from  Lake- 
he  groaned,  "and  I  don't  see  how  I'm  to  wood,  what  is  there  to  see?  Just  trees, 
do  it  if  they  keep  me  in  bed.  The  way  to  trees,  trees."  He  hissed  out  the  words 
get  well  [twinges  and  facial  contortionsl  des  arbres  with  bitter  disgust.  "  They  are 
is  to  stir  about  and  do  something,  not  to  so  dreary,  your  American  roads — the 
lie  under  covers.  I'm  perfectly  all  right  fields  all  alike,  the  houses  all  alike,  the 
[more  cramps  and  grimacesl  except  when  people  all  alike;  no  place  to  stop,  no- 
the  pain  in  my  legs  catches  me.  I  could  body  to  talk  to.  But  French  roads  are  a 
save  the  United  States  hundreds  of  thou-  book  with  pictures  on  every  page."  And 
sands  of  dollars,  in  soup-bones,  I  tell  you,  Monsieur  Vatel  rolled  his  melancholy 
in  soup-bones.  When  we  were  at  Saint-  brown  eyes  in  a  half-nostalgic,  half-rheu- 
Nazaire  I  ran  an  officers'  mess  on  the  matic  spasm.  No  amount  of  roving,  not 
British  system,  using  the  meat-bones  for  all  the  temptations  of  city  life  in  million- 
soup  and  saving  bread  that  would  have  aires'  houses,  had  sufficed  to  wean  the 
been  thrown  away,  saving  it  for  pudding,  honest  and  simple-hearted  Breton  from 
But  I  couldn't  teach  the  mess-sergeants  the  love  of  his  own  countryside  and  the 
or  top-sergeants.  They  would  just  laugh  honor  of  his  profession.  He  would  talk 
at  me  or  swear.  It  isn't  right  to  serve  .  freely  about  the  moors  and  fields  of  Brit- 
every  man  a  separate  ration.  That  means  tany  and  the  economics  of  company  mess, 
waste,  for  if  he  can't  eat  all  they  give  him  but  it  was  hard  to  get  a  word  from  him 
he  has  just  got  to  throw  away  what  he  about  fighting. 

leaves.    And  half  the  time  they  can't  eat  This  was  not  the  case  with  P.,  a  private 

it  all.    The  food  should  be  handed  round  in  the   nth  U.  S.  Engineers,  who  had 

and  each  man  should  help  himself  as  the  fought  at  Cambrai,  where  he  smashed  the 

dish  passes,  every  squad  like  a  family,  head  of  a  Hun  with  a  pick-handle.    Yet  he 

I've  been  in  the  French  army,  the  British,  looked  no  more  ferocious  than  the  stout, 

and  the  American,  and  the  mess  arrange-  fatherly  men  whom  you  see  every  day 

ments  are  not  alike  in  any  two  of  them,  perched  in  engine-cabs  and  thank  in  your 

At  Saint-Nazaire  I  could  have  bought  hearts  for  having  brought  you  safe  to 
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town  from  Newark  or  Yonkers.  He 
beamed  on  me  when  I  asked  to  hear  the 
story  of  his  regiment.  "Civihan,"  and 
the  virtues  of  a  peaceful,  industrious  Hfe, 
were  written  in  Hnes  of  sunshine  on  his 
broad  face;  yet  the  exploits  of  that  fa- 
mous corps  were  evidently  his  favorite 
subject. 

''You  have  no  doubt  read  of  the  fight 
at  Cambrai,  where  the  nth  Engineers 
met  the  Huns  with  shovel  and  pick  until 
we  found  some  British  rifles  ?  It  was  last 
November."  And  as  usually  happens 
with  good  narrators,  he  told  me  his  story 
backward,  beginning  at  the  crisis. 

''We  were  building  a  railroad  behind 
the  British  lines.  The  railroads  run  right 
up  to  the  front,  you  see.  Well,  one  day 
the  Huns  came  over,  and  before  we  knew 
it  they  were  on  top  of  us.  We  had  nothing 
but  picks  and  shovels  and  iron  bars.  My 
squad — seven  of  us  there  were — ran  for 
a  dugout;  but  soon  a  Hun,  in  perfectly 
good  English,  yelled  down:  '  Come  out  of 
that,  you  damned  Yankees  ! '  When  we 
didn't  obey,  they  started  to  come  for  us, 
down  a  communication-trench.  One  of 
our  bunch  killed  five  of  them  with  a  shovel 
before  they  got  him.  When  we  had  laid 
out  the  rest  of  them  we  up  and  out  of  that 
for  a  safer  place.  I  wasn't  as  fat  then  as 
I  am  now  from  living  in  a  hospital,  and 
believe  me  I  ran.  We  made  for  a  British 
shed,  where  we  found  some  rifles.  You 
could  pick  up  cartridges  anywhere.  By 
good  luck  the  Tommies  had  taught  us 
how  to  handle  their  rifles.  They  just 
showed  us  for  fun,  you  see,  but  now  it 
came  in  handy,  for  otherwise  those  rifles 
would  have  been  no  use  to  us.  There 
were  English  troops  on  our  left,  and  to- 
gether we  held  the  Huns.  We  lay  behind 
a  little  parapet,  if  you  can  call  it  that, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  not  high 
enough  to  hide  us,  and  could  hear  the 
bullets  hitting  the  ground,  ping,  ping,  be- 
side our  boots.  The  British  soldiers  gave 
us  lots  of  points.  They  are  good  fighters, 
the  British,  but  they've  learned  not  to 
stick  their  heads  out  and  get  shot.  They 
go  up  to  the  firing-line  as  if  they  didn't 
give  a  damn,  singing  as  they  go,  not  in  a 
solid  line,  but  here  a  bunch  and  there  a 
bunch,  always  singing  and  happy.  It 
seems  natural  to  them. 

"I  saw  a  Boche  coming  for  a  Scotch- 


man. When  he  was  near  enough  the 
Scotchman  dropped  his  gun,  jumped  over 
the  parapet  and  grabbed  that  German's 
throat  with  both  hands,  and  choked  him 
to  death. 

"You  ought  to  have  seen  that  country 
the  way  the  Boche  left  it:  fruit-trees 
chopped  down,  or  mostly  left  standing 
with  the  bark  cut  off  in  a  circle  to  kill 
them.  Why  should  they  do  a  thing  like 
that?  Will  you  tell  me?  They're  bar- 
barians all  right.  There  were  two  old 
people,  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  their  two 
daughters,  where  we  were  billeted.  One 
of  those  girls  was  clean  crazy  with  what 
the  Huns  had  done  to  her  every  day. 
Say,  when  this  war  is  over  and  I'm  in 
civilian  clothes,  if  anybody  says  to  me 
that  Germans  are  not  barbarians  or  be- 
gins to  defend  them,  I  won't  stop  to  talk 
with  him  and  I  won't  hit  him  .with  my 
hands,  but  I'll  take  an  iron  bar  and  break 
his  head.     An  iron  bar !     Do  you  hear  ? 

"We  were  volunteers,  you  understand, 
and  among  the  first  to  cross.  We  landed 
at  Plymouth  in  England.  Did  we  get  a 
warm  reception?  We  surely  did.  You 
know  how  those  English  railroad-stations 
are,  all  enclosed,  and  the  people  couldn't 
get  at  us;  but  they  jammed  up  against 
the  fence  and  yelled  with  pleasure,  and 
when  we  reached  B.,  where  we  were  to 
stay,  they  came  two  miles  out  of  town  to 
meet  us,  with  a  band,  though  it  was  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  were  only  al- 
lowed to  sleep  till  half-past  three,  tired  as 
we  were  with  our  first  march,  carrying 
our  outfit,  and  then  we  got  up  to  prepare 
to  receive  the  King,  who  sent  word  he  was 
coming  to  see  us  at  eleven.  We  had  to 
learn  how  to  form  a  hollow  square.  The 
King  and  the  Queen  and  Princess  Mary 
came  to  wish  us  welcome.  He  was  very 
much  interested  in  our  kit-bags,  and 
asked  one  of  us  to  open  his  and  take  it  all 
apart.  You  see,  ours  are  different  from 
the  British  kit-bags  and  don't  bear  heavy 
on  the  shoulders,  being  made  so  they 
come  in  close  to  the  back.  Well,  this  man 
was  right  near  me,  Und  I  heard  all  the 
King  said.  He  was  awfully  pleased  with 
the  kit-bag  and  had  everything  taken 
apart  and  explained  to  him." 

Then,  like  the  father  of  epic  song,  my 
engineer  worked  back  to  the  beginning  of 
his  story,  which  lay  in  Brooklyn. 
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Yes,  they  are  coming  home,  our  sick 
and  wounded  men,  some  from  foreign 
ports  which  they  have  barely  touched, 
some  from  close  behind  the  front,  disap- 
pointed at  having  been  stopped  there, 
some  from  the  firing-line.  All  wish  to  re- 
turn. What  they  saw  of  French  and 
British  heroism  and  of  the  havoc  caused 
by  German  frightfulness  has  made  them 
enthusiastic  for  the  alliance.  It  would 
not  be  safe  for  a  ''defeatist"  or  a  spreader 
of  dissension  or  a  Sinn  Fein  propagandist 
to  show  his  face  among  them.  They  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  our  brothers  in 
arms  who  have  stood  in  the  breach  for 
four  long  years,  and  among  these  they  are 
unwilling  to  make  comparisons,  so  deeply 
impressed  are  they  with  the  merits  of  all. 

Faster  than  the  wounded  come  in,  the 
nurses  go  out.  Many  hundreds  of  them 
have  passed  through  No.  9  for  a  final 
inspection  before  being  sent  overseas. 
While  awaiting  the  word  of  authority 
which  will  crown  their  hopes  of  foreign 
service  or  relegate  them  to  civil  life  on 
the  ground  of  physical  incapacity,  they 
live  together  in  a  big  house  that  the 
government  has  taken,  enlivening  the 
sombre  groves  of  Lakewood  with  the  rich 
colors  of  their  blue  and  red  capes. 

General  Hospital  No.  9  occupies  the 
old  Lakewood  Hotel,  a  large,  ill-built 
structure  that  stands  amid  pines  and 
spruces  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 
The  commanding  officer  and  his  staff  have 
done  what  they  could  to  make  it  safe 
from  fire,  and  to  adapt  it  to  hospital  pur- 
poses. They  have  cleaned  it  and  fitted 
up  operating-rooms.  X-ray  rooms,  dental 
and  aural  ofl&ces,  diet-kitchens,  and  work- 
shops. The  building  would  be  better  for 
its  present  purpose  if  it  were  not  so  high 
and  if  all  the  rooms  opened  directly  on 
the  outer  air.  Many  of  them  are  shut  off 
by  enclosed  porches.  No  hospital  should 
be  more  than  two  stories  high,  and  the 
more  air  and  light  the  better. 

Besides  the  general  care  of  wounded 
and  sick  men  from  overseas,  and  the  ex- 
pedition of  nurses,  the  Lakewood  Hos- 
pital engages  in  four  special  kinds  of  work : 
the  care  of  heart-diseases,  orthopedy, 
the  diagnosis  and  distribution  of  cases  to 
other  hospitals,  and  the  education  of  con- 
valescents. It  is  this  last  branch  of  ac- 
tivity that  seems  to  me  most  remarkable. 


I  have  lamented  the  lack  of  it  in  French 
hospitals,  where  I  have  seen  hundreds  of 
men,  who  were  quite  able-bodied  except 
for  a  slowly  healing  wound,  suffering  far 
more  from  ennui  than  from  pain,  and 
wasting  their  time,  with  nothing  to  do 
except  eat  and  sleep  and  talk  and  make 
useless  trinkets  with  colored  beads. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  my  eye  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Lakewood  Hospital  was 
a  poster  in  black  and  white,  showing  a 
bandaged  face,  with  the  words,  ''All 
Wrapped  up  and  Nothing  to  Do.  See  the 
Educational  Director."  An  hour  later  it 
was  replaced  by  another,  consisting  of 
two  broad  bands,  one  black,  the  other 
white,  crossed  from  left  to  right  by  an 
arrow,  which  pointed  to  the  word 
"Study,"  in  the  white  section;  and  along 
the  arrow  ran  the  legend,  "Come  out  of 
the  Dark  into  the  Light."  Near  the  place 
where  the  walking  cases  congregate  be- 
fore and  after  dinner  hung  another  in- 
genious poster,  representing  a  broom 
sweeping  up  little  black  demons,  with  the 
injunction,  "Brush  up,  Men  !  All  Brains 
Get  Dusty.  See  the  Educational  Director 
at  Once." 

"This  is  the  thing,"  said  I  to  myself, 
and  sought  that  gentleman.  I  found  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  "Faculty,"  a  little 
corps  of  teachers,  some  of  whom  had  been 
assigned  to  him  by  the  War  Department, 
others  drawn  from  the  convalescent  cases. 
There  will  soon  be  a  thousand  sick  and 
wounded  men  in  the  hospital,  out  of 
which  number  there  will  be  hundreds  fit 
to  work,  eager  to  learn,  and  sure  to  be  in- 
jured in  mind  and  body  by  the  tedium 
of  a  slow  recovery  if  they  have  no  oppor- 
tunity both  to  learn  and  to  work.  There 
is  nothing  short  of  gangrene  that  the 
French  surgeons  dread  so  much  as  le  ca- 
fard,  that  dull  melancholy  which  settles 
down  over  the  spirits  of  unoccupied  men. 
If  the  Lakewood  experiment  succeeds,  as 
it  is  bound  to  do,  it  will  probably  be  re- 
produced in  others  of  our  home  establish- 
ments, and  will  save  many  minds,  and 
bodies  too,  from  one  of  war's  direst  con- 
sequences. The  educational  director  is 
Mr.  Fred  P.  Reagle,  formerly  head  of  the 
manual-training  work  in  the  Montclair 
public  schools.  He  has  transformed  the 
old  indoor  tennis  and  handball  courts  of 
the  hotel  into  a  workshop,  and  divided 
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some  of  the  long,  covered  verandas  into 
classrooms.  His  university  has  six  de- 
partments: the  academic,  in  which  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  subjects  are 
taught,  expecially  mathematics,  English, 
and  French;  the  commercial,  in  which 
men  may  study  bookkeeping,  business 
practice,  business  English,  shorthand,  and 
typewriting;  the  industrial,  in  which  are 
taught  art  cartooning,  poster-making,  au- 
to mechanics,  cobbling,  mechanical  draft- 
ing, metal  working,  printing,  shop  mathe- 
matics, surveying,  telegraphy,  and  wood- 
working; the  agricultural,  which  includes 
gardening,  greenhouse  work,  poultry- 
raising,  and  farming;  the  physical  train- 
ing, in  which  men  have  setting-up  drill 
and  exercise  on  prescription  from  the  sur- 
geons; and  finally  the  music  department, 
which  contains  a  band  of  wind  instru- 
ments. The  War  Service  Department  of 
the  American  Library  Association  has  of- 
fered an  unlimited  supply  of  technical 
books;  manufacturers  have  given  and 
lent  machinery  and  tools;  landowners  in 
Lakewood  and  for  ten  miles  around  have 
lent  pieces  of  ground  and  offered  work  in 
greenhouses,  gardens,  poultry-yards,  and 
farms;  transportation  has  been  provided; 
the  hospital  has  a  tractor  and  several  au- 
tomobiles, some  for  immediate  use  and 
others  for  purposes  of  instruction.  There 
was  one  unruly  patient,  perhaps  a  ma- 
lingerer, who  would  not  work  until  he  was 
asked  to  assemble  the  parts  of  an  auto- 
mobile. He  did  this  so  willingly  and  so 
well  that  four  more  were  given  him  to  put 
together,  and  now  he  is  back  in  active  ser- 
vice. 

The  surgeons  designate  the  class  of 
work  of  which  they  think  the  patient 
physically  capable,  whether  heavy,  light, 
or  sedentary,  and  indicate  whether  he  is 
likely  to  be  returned  to  full  duty  in  the 
army  or  to  light  home  service,  and  specify 
the  number  of  hours  a  day  that  he  may 
work.  Then,  if  he  chooses  to  study,  he  is 
assigned  to  a  class.  Records  of  his  per- 
formance are  kept  and  an  efifort  is  made 
to  excite  his  interest  and  emulation.  He 
states  what  his  previous  occupation  was, 
and  whether  he  desires  to  return  to  it  or 
to  fit  himself  for  something  dififerent.  It 
has  been  found  that  many  of  the  men 
have  been  very  badly  educated,  and  not  a 
few  cannot  read  and  write  English. 


In  the  workshop  I  saw  an  Italian  pa- 
tient, formerly  a  shoemaker  in  Lynn, 
teaching  a  class  of  colored  men  how  to 
heel  and  sole  boots.  From  the  painful  at- 
tention they  were  giving  to  the  job,  it  was 
apparent  that  they  were  beginners.  Here 
the  cobbling  for  the  hospital  is  done. 
Other  men  in  khaki  were  making  tables, 
desks,  benches,  and  cabinets  for  the  hos- 
pital. A  pile  of  broken  chairs  and  sofas, 
relics  of  hotel  life,  were  waiting  to  be 
mended.  Much  of  the  work  is  specially 
calculated  for  men  suffering  with  lesions 
of  the  heart  or  with  paralyzed  limbs. 
They  begin  with  easy  motions  and  are 
promoted  to  higher  degrees  of  strain  un- 
der medical  orders.  Members  of  the  med- 
ical and  surgical  staff  have  given  short 
courses  of  lectures  to  the  educational 
staff,  on  heart,  nerve,  and  orthopedic 
treatment,  and  the  teachers  themselves 
have  taught  one  another,  by  reading  the 
reports  on  reconstructive  training  that 
have  been  published  in  Britain,  Canada, 
and  Germany,  and  imparting  to  one  an- 
other the  information  they  have  obtained. 

All  over  the  hospital  I  found  young  sol- 
diers in  the  wards  knitting  their  brows  in 
front  of  easels,  in  an  eft'ort  to  produce 
something  original.  A  poster  competition 
was  taking  place,  a  prize  having  been  of- 
fered for  the  best  w^ork,  and  the  strife  was 
keen.  In  the  printing-office  w^ord  was  re- 
ceived, w^hile  I  was  there,  that  some  one 
had  donated  a  linotype-machine,  and  the 
men  were  delighted.  The  hospital  is 
more  or  less  self-sustaining,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns carpentry,  machine-work,  cobbling, 
and  especially  printing,  and  is  to  have  a 
newspaper.  The  naming  of  the  sheet  was 
thrown  open  to  competition,  and  out  of 
twenty  suggestions,  "The  Stimulant" 
was  chosen,  with  a  cartoon-cover  repre- 
senting the  Kaiser  retreating  at  the  point 
of  a  bayonet.  Several  gardens  have  been 
planted,  and  by  next  summer  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  vegetables  required  for 
the  hospital  will  be  grown  by  the  patients 
and  staff. 

If  a  patient  cannot  leave  his  bed,  he 
may  receive  instruction  and  do  useful 
work  there;  and  what  a  godsend  it  will 
be  to  our  boys  to  have  something  sensible 
to  do,  no  one  can  imagine  who  has  not  ob- 
served the  mental  distress  of  strong  men 
doomed  to  lie  quiet  week  after  week  with 
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nothing  to  occupy  their  minds.  The 
American  particularly  is  a  man  who  de- 
sires to  better  his  condition  and  realizes 
the  value  of  training.  He  has  seen  men 
rise  in  life  and  knows  that  education  is 
what  makes  the  difference. 

The  value  of  the  Red  Cross  as  a  civilian 
organization  co-operating  with  the  army 
and  navy  while  independent  of  them  is 
well  illustrated  at  Lake  wood.  The  War 
Department  of  itself  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  give  that  touch  of  home,  of  com- 
fort, of  beauty,  of  personality,  which  the 
Red  Cross  provides.  There  is  a  Red 
Cross  man  with  an  office  and  a  function  in 
the  Lakewood  Hospital.  He  has  the 
generosity  of  the  whole  country  behind 
him,  and  through  him  the  wards  are 
brightened  with  colored  bed-spreads  and 
cheered  with  music;   through  him  enter- 


tainments are  provided,  and  the  boys  are 
taken  out  for  drives  to  the  seashore.  He 
helps  them  with  their  correspondence, 
straightens  out  their  business  tangles, 
takes  care  of  their  valuables,  listens  to 
their  complaints,  and  ''fathers"  them 
generally.  He  distributes  the  gifts  that 
pour  in  from  friends  and  sympathizers, 
and  wishes  these  all  knew  of  the  govern- 
ment rule  which  prescribes  that  food  sent 
for  the  men  must  be  guaranteed  as  safe 
by  some  responsible  person. 

These  two  semi-independent  features, 
and  the  pervading  spirit  of  kindliness  and 
of  freedom  from  red-tape  are  what  im- 
pressed me  as  peculiarly  American  in 
United  States  General  Hospital  No.  9.  A 
man  is  treated  as  if  he  had  not  lost  his 
citizenship  by  becoming  a  soldier  nor  his 
aptitude  for  social  life  by  being  wounded. 


UNITED    STATES    RAILWAYS, 
CONSOLIDATED 


BY    FRANCIS    LYNDE 


F  all  solvents  of  the  es- 
tablished order,  war  is 
easily  the  most  mordant. 
Put  to  the  acid  test  of  a 
great  national  conflict, 
fixed  systems  and  accepted 
methods,  industrial  and  economic  struc- 
tures built  upon  foundations  supposed  to 
be  sound  and  unassailable,  melt  and  dis- 
solve in  a  night. 

In  none  of  the  war  changes  is  this  more 
strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  case  of 
the  railways.  From  its  beginning  our 
land  transportation  system  has  been  de- 
veloped along  certain  well-defined  lines. 
Very  early  in  its  history  two  principal 
characteristics  began  to  shape  its  growth; 
it  was  accepted,  or  at  least  assumed,  that 
railway  building  and  operation  were  cor- 
porate rather  than  governmental  activi- 
ties, and  in  the  widest  possible  sense  the 
railways  were  recognized  as  the  legitimate 
successors  of  the  axe-and-rifle  pioneer, 
opening  and  developing  by  wholesale  vast 


areas  to  which  its  ox-team  predecessor 
could  penetrate  only  by  the  slow  process 
of  infiltration. 

In  harmony  with  these  two  leading 
characteristics,  the  employment  of  private 
or  corporate  capital  and  the  pioneering, 
the  railway  system  of  the  United  States, 
as  it  stood  when  the  war  change  came 
upon  it  last  winter,  was  built  and  con- 
ducted. Taking  a  gambler's  chance  has 
always  been  an  individual,  or  corporate, 
tendency  in  America,  rather  than  a  gov- 
ernmental. True,  in  the  subsidizing  of  a 
few  Far  Western  lines  the  government 
dealt  in  futures  (chiefly  for  military  rea- 
sons), but  on  the  whole  it  was  private  cap- 
ital which  built  new  lines  into  uninhabited 
territory,  and  covered  its  bet  that  it  could 
make  them  inhabited;  did  this,  and  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances  made  good. 

It  was  this  pioneering,  much  more  than 
the  competitive  struggle  which  developed 
later,  that  fathered  the  conventional  rail- 
way organization  with  which  we  are  most 
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familiar,  and  which  we  have,  for  the  pres- 
ent, discarded.  Besides  being  carriers  of 
traffic,  actual  or  potential,  it  was  needful 
that  the  companies  should  become  cre- 
ators of  traffic.  Automatically  the  trade 
of  railroading  resolves  itself  into  two  prin- 
cipal departments,  operating  and  traffic: 
the  first  devoted  to  the  running  of  trains, 
the  actual  operation  and  maintenance, 
the  transportation  of  traffic  already  in 
existence;  the  second  a  business  organi- 
zation which  could  enter  new  fields,  pro- 
mote manufacturing,  encourage  the  set- 
tlement of  uninhabited  areas,  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  public,  and  in  a  general 
way  provide  more  traffic  to  fill  more 
trains. 

It  is  the  practical  abolition  of  a  large 
part  of  this  exploiting  arm  of  the  railway 
service  which  constitutes  the  most  radical 
of  the  war  changes  thus  far.  A  specially 
developed  group  of  railway  workers,  as- 
sembled and  trained,  partly  to  secure  a 
fair  share  of  competitive  traffic,  but  more 
to  encourage  and  create  new  sources  of 
traffic,  has  been  suddenly  disrupted  and 
set  aside,  at  least  as  to  those  more  com- 
prehensive and  trade-building  activities 
in  which  it  formerly  took  the  initiative. 
In  other  words,  the  salesmen  of  the  rail- 
way business  house  have  been  discharged 
and  its  sales  department  discontinued.  In 
addition,  the  name  and  trade-mark  of  the 
house  have  been  painted  out  and  it  has 
become  an  indistinguishable  unit  in  a  vast 
aggregation  of  similar  houses. 

Any  fair-minded  discussion  of  the  gov- 
ernment control  of  railways  should  take 
into  account  the  effect  of  these  changes 
upon  the  nation  at  large.  And  it  does  not 
change  the  basis  of  the  argument  to  call 
the  Director  General's  orders  war  mea- 
sures. They  are  rather  the  direct  results 
of  a  completely  reorganized  point  of  \'iew; 
one  which  not  only  excludes  the  idea  of 
com^petition  and  the  gambler's  chance, 
but  which  concerns  itself  pointedly  with 
the  utilizing  of  the  complicated  railway 
machine  for  a  single  purpose — namely, 
that  of  transportation. 

At  the  moment  when  government  con- 
trol was  established  the  railway  industry 
was  at  a  low  ebb.  With  its  earnings 
strictly  limited  by  law — a  condition 
brought  about  by  a  public  demand  for 
regulation,  which,  in  turn,  had  been  pro- 


voked by  much  corporate  lawlessness  in 
the  past — and  its  operating  expenses  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds,  it  had  for  a 
long  time  been  finding  itself  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  nation. 
A  short  time  before  his  death,  Mr.  James 
J.  Hill  asserted  that  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  needed  an  expenditure  of  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  for  five  years  in  order 
to  put  them  abreast  of  the  requirements. 
This  need  had  grown  steadily  more  insis- 
tent. The  average  return  per  ton-mile 
had  dropped  in  four  years  from  .754  cents 
to  .733  cents,  while  the  ratio  of  operating 
expenses  to  operating  revenues  had  in- 
creased from  68.59  to  72.22.  Capital  was 
elusive,  and  labor  costly.  In  this  same 
four-year  pre-war  period  the  annual  pay- 
roll had  risen  from  $1,208,466,470  to 
$1,381,117,292,  an  increase  of  over  14  per 
cent,  though  the  number  of  miles  operated 
had  increased  only  a  little  over  4  per  cent. 
Investors,  considering  these  figures,  shook 
their  heads.  Hence  there  was  no  capital 
with  which  to  increase  carrying  facilities, 
to  enlarge  terminals,  to  renew  equipment. 
True,  the  volume  of  business  was  magnif- 
icent, but  an  aggregate  haulage  of  tons 
per  mile  is  not  the  only  measure  of  pros- 
perity. 

Under  such  conditions  the  war  load  was 
added,  the  structure  broke  down,  and  the 
problem  of  transportation,  unsolvable,  as 
it  appeared,  by  the  corporations,  was 
taken  over  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
How  is  the  change  destined  to  affect  the 
nation  as  a  whole? 

It  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth  that 
the  new  order  of  things  is  as  yet  only  in 
the  experimental  stage,  and  that  any 
present  estimate  of  its  effects  must  be  pre- 
mature. None  the  less,  a  preliminary 
view  can  do  no  harm.  We  have  had 
''  United  States  Railways,  Consolidated, " 
for  a  full  half-year,  and  some  of  the  results 
have  had  time  to  demonstrate  themselves. 
They  have  done  so,  and  the  purpose  of 
this  article  is  mainly  to  catalogue  them. 

The  first  class  to  be  considered,  in  the 
order  of  priority,  though  not  at  all  in  that 
of  importance,  includes  the  holders  of  rail- 
way securities.  There  need  be  little  dis- 
satisfaction here,  and  apparently  there  is 
none.  Hard-driven  as  the  government 
bargains  may  appear  to  the  stockholders 
in   the   more  prosperous   companies,   to 
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those  in  others  the  government  guaranty 
of  returns  doubtless  figures  as  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  thirsty  land.  What- 
ever happens  they  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive theii  portion,  generous  or  infinitesi- 
mal— which  is  more  than  could  be  pre- 
dicted upon  the  way  things  were  going 
before  the  change  took  place.  To  be  sure, 
the  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March — owing,  possibly,  to  causes  over 
which  nobody  had  any  control — showed 
a  rather  appalling  deficit,  and  a  rough  es- 
timate of  the  deficit  for  the  year  is  placed 
at  from  $800,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000; 
but  trifles  of  this  sort  are  no  longer  the 
concern  of  the  security-holder.  He  is  se- 
renely able  to  leave  it  to  Uncle  Sam. 

But  in  another  direction,  if  he  be  dis- 
posed to  borrow  trouble  from  the  future, 
he  may  find  cause  for  uneasiness,  not  as 
to  the  ultimate  disposition  of  his  property, 
perhaps — though  that  is  only  tentative- 
ly defined — but  in  certain  depreciatory 
changes  which  may  come  about.  Possi- 
bly his  investment  was  first  attracted  by 
the  widely  known  and  favorable  name  the 
property  had  attained,  its  good  business 
methods,  its  courteous  treatment  of  ship- 
pers and  travellers,  its  promptness  in  des- 
patch, all  of  which  were  assets  on  the 
stock-market.  With  its  once  all-perva- 
sive traffic  department  shrunken  to  a 
handful  of  local-line  officials  and  clerks, 
and  its  alert  outposts  dispersed  and  scat- 
tered, who  shall  say  that  some  of  these 
superexcellences  which  placed  his  stock 
well  up  at  the  head  of  the  list  will  not 
have  disappeared,  along  with  its  distin- 
guishing trade-mark  and  intangible  but 
valuable  capital  of  "good- will"?  When 
the  government  hands  his  railroad  back 
to  him — if  it  ever  does  hand  it  back — will 
it  be  able  to  stand  alone  upon  a  dividend- 
earning  basis  ?  Or  will  it  then  be  obliged 
painfully  and  expensively  to  reacquire 
the  lost  half  of  its  organization,  the  half 
upon  which  it  originally  depended  to  se- 
cure and  retain  its  share  of  patronage? 
These  questions  doubtless  thrust  them- 
selves thornily  at  the  timid  stockholder, 
as  well  they  may.  I  make  no  a  tempt  to 
answer  them,  because  one  man's  guess  is 
as  good  as  another's. 

But  the  railway  stockholder  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  American  public.  How 
has  the  change  affected  the  shipper? 


Here  the  answers  are  many  and  varied. 
One  clothing  merchant  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness a  thousand  miles  from  his  buying 
point — I  quote  him  because  he  stands 
pretty  much  alone — says,  or  did  say  be- 
fore the  recent  rate  raise  was  talked  of, 
that  he  could  observe  no  difference ;  that 
he  was  served  well  enough  before,  and  is 
well  served  now.  But  further  inquiry  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  in  his  particular  case 
the  factor  of  time  was  no  object.  For  his 
fall  trade  he  bought  his  stocks  in  early 
spring,  and  so  had  an  entire  summer  in 
between  for  the  deliveries. 

Others,  the  majority  to  whom  time  is 
an  object,  are  fairly  unanimous  in  assert- 
ing, with  more  or  less  profane  empha- 
sis, that  the  pre-government  service  was 
"rotten"  (I  use  the  word  oftenest  re- 
peated), and  that  conditions  are  little  if 
any  better  after  six  months  of  govern- 
ment control.  One  Southern  shipper  in 
an  inland  city,  a  buyer  in  New  York, 
names  a  month  as  the  usual  time  con- 
sumed in  transit — and  has  deserted  the 
rail  lines  for  the  New  York-Savannah 
steamships.  Arbitrary  routings  are  also 
a  subject  for  complaint.  Your  car-load 
of  freight,  which  you  have  ordered  sent 
over  the  P.  D.  &  Q.,  is  consigned  by  the 
"Consolidated"  to  whatever  route  is 
thought  to  be  at  the  moment  the  least 
overloaded.  Consequently,  when  a  ship- 
per orders  a  consignment  from  a  distant 
city,  he  never  knows  the  route  over  which 
it  is  coming,  and  there  is  no  solicitous 
freight-agent,  as  of  yore,  to  come  around 
and  make  explanations  and  offer  to  send 
"tracers"  at  the  company's  expense. 
Complaint  is  also  made  in  the  case  of 
these  arbitrary  and  often  roundabout 
routings  that  perishable  freight  is  lost,  or, 
what  is  fully  as  disastrous,  the  market  for 
it  is  lost. 

But  we  are  at  war,  and,  besides,  the  in- 
ability to  move  commodities  on  time  is  by 
no  means  the  child  of  the  present  exigen- 
cies. It  dates  back  to  the  original  con- 
tention that  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  have  not,  for  a  decade  and  more, 
been  keeping  up  with  the  growth  of  the 
demands  made  upon  them.  Under  the 
law  they  could  not  sell  their  commodity 
as  carriers  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  hence  could  not 
increase  their  plant. 
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Of  this  vital  matter  of  freight  delays,  also  contributed  to  the  loss  of  some  of  the 

car-shortages,  they  are  called,  though  the  little  luxuries.     Heavy-wheeled  through 

lack  of  cars  is  only  one  item  in  the  pro-  sleepers,  hauled  hundreds  of  miles  with  a 

digious  array  of  shortages,  we  have  had  half  or  a  quarter  of  the  berths  occupied, 

enough  and  more  than  enough.     It  has  have  been  discontinued,  and  so  have  a 

slowed    down    our    war    activities    and  good    many    half-filled    coaches.     Also, 

clogged  the  feet  of  industry  at  every  step,  there  is  the  advanced  price  of  the  ubiqui- 

It  has  kept  the  nation's  coal-bins  empty,  tous  mileage  ticket,  and  of  thestil  cheaper 

and  will  again.     For  let  no  one  think  that  tourist  ticket.     Also,  and  very  much  in 

under  the  huge  demands  of  the  nation  for  evidence,  is  the  loss  of  the  individual-line 

man-power,  and  of  the  war  for  coal,  steel,  city    ticket-office   and  general   agent's 

and  other  material,  the  tremendous  ex-  office. 

isting  deficiency  in  railway  equipment  can  Gone,  now,  is  the  extrazealous  clerk 
be  brought  up,  even  to  a  working  mini-  who,  for  fear  you  might  pay  your  money 
mum,  while  we  wait.  The  recent  order  to  a  rival  fine — if  for  no  worthier  reason — 
for  100,000  cars  and  1,415  locomotives  is  was  eager  to  fill  you  full  of  information 
but  a  drop  in  an  empty  bucket.  In  the  about  your  trip,  and  to  show  you  every 
first  year  of  the  war  there  were,  roughly,  attention.  Gone  is  the  travelling  pas- 
64,000  locomotives  in  service  in  the  senger-agent  who  used  to  call  upon  you  at 
United  States,  and  2,325,647  freight-cars,  your  home  in  advance  of  your  trip,  taking 
An  increase  in  motive  power  oi  i]4  per  you  in  charge,  if  need  be,  as  a  courrier  du 
cent,  and  in  cars  of  some  5  per  cent  is  not  wyage.  Gone  are  the  convenient  pubUc 
impressive.  And  at  that,  unless  we  time-tables  of  distant  roads — ''folders," 
hurry,  the  present  traffic  season  will  have  in  the  parlance  of  the  rail — with  which 
taken  its  place  in  history  before  even  these  you  filled  your  pockets  on  the  eve  of  a 
mites  can  be  added,  though  deliveries  are  journey.  Gone,  too,  in  many  instances — 
hoped  for  in  time  to  help  out  the  fall  crop  and  this  is  a  loss  most  keenly  felt — is  the 
movement.  At  aU  of  which  the  average  close  connection  at  terminals  and  junction- 
shipper  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  drops  points.  One  great  Southern  system  is 
into  French;  "C'ej/  la  guerre,''^  he  says,  even  charged  with  missing  its  own  branch- 
loyally,  but  he  is  mistaken.  As  has  been  line  connections,  but  for  this  I  do  not 
shown,  the  causes  do  not  lie  so  near  the  vouch, 
surface.  Vanished,  likewise,  is  a  certain  atmos- 

Next  to  the  shipper,  or  rather  far  ex-  phere  of  hospitality  for  which  a  number  of 

ceeding  him  in  point  of  numbers,  comes  the  great  trunk  lines  were  formerly  noted, 

the  restless  American  traveller.     In  miles  You  buy  your  ticket  at  the  Union  Ticket 

traversed  annually  no  population  com-  Office,  jot  down  the  times  and  seasons  of 

pares  even  distantly  with  our  own.     How  your  train — if  the  clerk  isn't  too  busy  to 

does  the  new  order  appeal  to  the  peripa-  give  them  to  you — and  get  a  little  shock 

tetic  masses,  of  whom  there  were  trans-  of  injured  surprise  when  you  learn  that 

ported  annually  in  pre-war  years,  in  long  sleeping-car  space  can  no  longer  be  en- 

and  short  hauls,  some  1,031,271,124  per-  gaged  days  in  advance.     On  the  train,  as 

sons?  well,  the  atmosphere  is  different.     The 

Again  the   testimony  is  fairly  unani-  conductor  is  brusquer — or  is  that  only 

mous.     Travel  is  not  so  easy  as  it  used  to  your  fancy  ? — and  even  the  Pullman  por- 

be,  nor  so  comfortable.     On  the  passen-  ter  answers  less  promptly  to  the  name  of 

ger- trains  war  conditions  have  contributed  ''George,"  and  cares  less  for  your  com- 

to  the  discomforts  to  some  extent.     Aside  fort. 

from  troop  movements  which,  though  I  asked  a  railroad  man — one  of  the  mis- 
usually  made  by  special  trains,  still  de-  placed  traffic  officials — if  these  things 
mand  their  share  of  the  equipment,  travel  were  only  fancy.  His  reply  was  an  em- 
is  heavier  than  ever,  now  that  the  nation  phatic  negative.  "You  were  a  railroad 
is  busily  engaged  in  winning  the  war;  this  man  too  long,  yourself,  to  be  in  any  doubt 
despite  the  fact  that  people  have  been  about  that,"  he  said.  "They  are  not 
urged,  semiofficially  at  least,  to  forego  imaginary;  they  are  real.  No;  govern- 
unnecessary  travel  during  the  period  of  ment  control  isn't  to  blame.  It  is  merely 
stress.     But  the  new  order  of  things  has  the  result  of  doing  away  with  a  large  part 
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of  the  traffic  department,  the  only  depart- 
ment whose  success  depended  wholly  upon 
the  character  of  service  given  to  the  pub- 
lic.    The    transportation    officials    don't 


care. 


Making  due  allowance  for  the  natural 
bias  of  this  witness,  the  betrayal  of  a  small 
trade  secret  may  help  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  situation.  As  every  rail- 
road man  knows,  the  railroad  "family"  has 
always  been  more  or  less  a  house  divided 
against  itself.  It  is  the  firm  conviction 
of  the  traffic  man,  whose  business  brings 
him  into  close  association  with  the  public 
— formed,  indeed,  in  the  past,  the  public's 
only  point  of  contact  with  the  carrier — 
that  the  transportation  department,  con- 
cerning itself  strictly  with  the  running  of 
trains,  the  maintenance  of  the  property 
on  its  physical  side,  and  the  holding  down 
of  expenses,  is,  and  always  has  been,  far 
too  indifferent  to  public  needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  transportation 
official,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  is 
apt  to  regard  his  business  partner  as  more 
or  less  of  an  excrescence  upon  the  body 
economic;  the  spendthrift  of  the  family; 
a  thing  more  ornamental  than  useful. 
Take  it  from  a  man  who  has  alternately 
inscribed  his  name  on  both  pay-rolls  that 
this  bloodless  antagonism  is  real.  On  at 
least  one  large  system,  with  the  inner 
workings  of  which  the  writer  is  most  fa- 
miliar, this  condition  was  so  pronounced 
as  to  make  the  '' family"  relations  de- 
cidedly unpleasant. 

The  bearing  of  this  upon  the  present 
situation  can  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence. 
In  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
the  transportation  department  has  been 
made  the  one  with  which  the  public  now 
has  to  deal.  It  is  on  top,  and  its  point  of 
view  is  the  same  as  it  has  always  been — 
that  the  shipper  is  obliged  to  ship,  and 
the  traveller  to  travel.  Therefore,  why 
worry  ? 

"Like  master,  like  man"  is  an  apho- 
rism which  holds  good  in  railroading  as  in 
other  fields.  The  attitude  of  the  railway 
employee — there  are  some  115  of  him 
coming  in  direct  contact  with  the  public 
for  every  100  miles  of  road  operated — 
takes  its  slant  accordingly.  In  a  general 
way  we  may  figure  him  as  rejoicing  in  a 
mild  fashion  that  there  are  no  longer  any 
meddlesome  traffic  watchers  to  report  him 
to  the  "Old  Man"  if  he  fails  in  any  of 


the  little  amenities.  In  his  secret  heart — 
knowing  that  the  "Old  Man's"  bias  was 
the  same — he  has  always  cherished  a 
good-natured  contempt  for  the  amenities, 
and  he  is  free  now,  or  he  thinks  he  is,  to 
let  it  crop  out,  in  indifference,  at  least. 

For  the  much  larger  body  of  employees 
— there  are  over  a  million  and  a  half  of 
them  who  do  not  come  in  direct  contact 
with  the  public — the  change  to  govern- 
ment control  has  thus  far  meant  little. 
Many  of  them  regard  it  as  only  a  war 
measure  and  temporary.  They  will  not 
be  biassed  politically  by  it.  Esprit  du 
corps  has  suffered  somewhat,  but  it  had 
already  been  given  its  death-blow  by  the 
vast  systemic  consolidations  in  which 
the  individual  employee  becomes  the  most 
negligible  of  numbers  upon  the  pay-roll; 
a  machine-like  factor  who  scarcely  knows 
his  division  superintendent  by  sight,  and 
the  higher  officials  not  even  by  repute. 
For  him  the  ultimate  overlordship  has 
merely  retired  into  a  little  vaster  void  in 
transferring  itself  to  Washington.  Stand- 
ing the  other  day  in  talk  with  a  locomo- 
tive engineer  who  counts  his  years  of  ser- 
vice with  his  company  by  the  decade,  I 
called  his  attention  to  a  badly  scoring 
piston-rod.  A  touch  of  a  wrench  would 
have  corrected  the  fault,  but  when  this 
was  suggested:  "Aw,  to  hell  with  the  old 
kettle  !  'Tis  not  my  business  to  be  tink- 
ering it."  It  was  not  so  in  the  day  of 
small  companies. 

This  somewhat  sweeping  charge  of  the 
loss  of  individual  loyalty  to  the  service 
does  not  apply  to  the  clerical  force,  a 
rather  underpaid  section  of  the  great  rail- 
way army  which  has  never  heard  of  such 
things  as  the  eight-hour  day  or  overtime, 
and  which  has  only  lately  begun  to  con- 
sider the  possibilities  of  a  craft  union. 
As  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  office  work 
has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  change 
from  corporate  to  government  control  and 
the  issuing  of  many  new  orders  and  reg- 
ulations, while  the  quality  of  help  pro- 
curable has  deteriorated  in  the  dearth  of 
material.  But  this  section  as  a  whole  is 
still  trying  to  be  loyal  to  something,  and 
its  greatest  fear — which  may  also  be 
shared  by  a  public  familiar  with  govern- 
ment methods — is  of  the  looming  spectre 
of  red  tape. 

As  to  the  great  railway  labor-unions,  an 
expression  of  opinion  is  much  harder  to 
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come  by.  The  members  themselves  do 
not  talk — unless  one  has  a  union  card  to 
exhibit — but  the  transportation  officials 
are  more  outspoken.  One  of  these  shook 
his  head  sadly  when  I  touched  upon  the 
labor  question.  ''I  wouldn't  like  to  say 
that  the  men  are  out  for  the  dollar  ex- 
clusively. Most  of  them  are  as  loyal  as 
other  Americans.  You  can  see  that  by 
the  way  they  have  filled  up  the  railroad 
regiments  for  service  abroad.  But  it  is 
distinctly  harder  to  maintain  discipline 
under  the  new  order  of  things.  That  evil 
may  correct  itself  in  time.  Just  the  same, 
there  is  a  feeling  among  the  men  that  the 
government  will  be  easier  to  handle  on 
wage  questions  than  the  corporations 
were." 

Some  few  general  principles  we  may  lay 
down  with  the  new  situation  still  in  its 
experimental  stage.  One  of  them  is  that 
even  a  quasi-public  industry  may  not  be 
strictly  limited  by  law  on  the  side  of  its 
possible  earnings  while  its  expense  ac- 
count is  left  open  to  attack  from  every 
quarter.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  under 
such  conditions  no  other  industry  in  the 
land  would  have  been  able  to  hold  out  on 
a  going  basis  for  so  long  a  period  as  the 
railways  did.  That  the  law  was  de- 
manding the  impossible  is  naively  proved 
by  the  recent  wholesale  advances  in  pas- 
senger fares  and  freight  tariffs.  Some  of 
us  may  still  remember  that  the  railways 
prayed  long  and  earnestly  for  a  small  frac- 
tion of  this  relief  in  the  pre-war  period — 
and  waited  many  anxious  months  before 
they  were  told  they  couldn't  have  it. 

Another  thing  we  have  discovered  is 
that  a  governmental  railway  system  in 
America  seems  possible;  and  that  certain 
advantages  may  accrue.  One  is  the  tre- 
mendous opportunity  for  simplification  in 
methods  afforded  by  a  centralization  of 
authority;  by  the  power  to  promulgate 
decisions  by  autocratic  decree  instead  of 
by  endless  agreements  and  compromis- 
ings.  Another  is  the  unquestioned  right 
of  the  government — at  least  in  war-time 
— to  suspend  or  set  aside  all  legal  hamper- 
ingsand  rulings,  to  distribute  traffic  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  various  hitherto  competing  lines,  and, 
some  would  add,  by  the  power  to  tell  a 
pampered  public  where  to  get  off. 

For  the  introduction  of  working  econ- 
omies the  government  control  opens  a 


wide  field.  New  locomotives,  instead  of 
being  hauled  as  dead  weight  in  freight- 
trains  from  the  building-shops  to  their 
destinations,  are  now  required  to  '^work 
their  way  home";  they  are  assembled  at 
the  shops,  put  in  charge  of  a  builders' 
expert,  and  sent  out  under  their  own 
steam  to  haul  tonnage  on  the  delivery 
journey.  Another  centralization  economy 
has  been  the  elimination,  since  January 
I,  of  2,200,000  miles  of  unessential  pas- 
senger mileage.  Still  other  economies  are 
effected  in  the  transfer  of  motive  power  as 
needed  from  one  road  to  another;  in  the 
handling  of  railway  fuel  and  material  by 
the  shortest  routes  and  without  reference 
to  ^' rates  and  divisions"  which  were  for- 
merly applied  to  give  the  owning  line  the 
longest  possible  haul;  in  the  common  use 
by  all  lines  of  terminals  and  harbor  facil- 
ities; in  a  starting-point  classification  of 
freight  to  permit  trains  to  run  solid  to 
destination  without  reswitching  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  time ;  in  the  establishment 
of  '' sailing  days"  for  less-than-car-load 
consignments  of  freight,  by  which  small 
shipments  are  consolidated  and  the  evil  of 
half-loaded  cars  is  avoided. 

Whatever  criticisms  may  be  offered  as 
the  experiment  goes  on,  it  says  itself  that 
the  absolute  good  faith  of  the  railroad 
administration  will  go  unquestioned.  In 
a  circular  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  em- 
ployees the  director  general  makes  an 
earnest  appeal  for  co-operation  and  states 
the  purposes  of  the  administration. 
First,  the  winning  of  the  war,  to  which  all 
other  objects  must  be  subordinated.  Sec- 
ond, adequate  service  of  the  public,  with 
the  declaration  that  the  government's  ob- 
ject is  to  furnish  service  rather  than  to 
make  money.  Third,  the  promotion  of  a 
spirit  of  sympathy  and  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  railroad  adminis- 
tration and  its  employees  and  patrons. 
And,  lastly,  the  application  of  a  sound 
policy  in  the  field  of  the  economies. 

America  as  a  whole,  it  is  perhaps  fair  to 
say,  hasn't  yet  had  time  to  make  up  its 
mind  fully  as  to  whether  or  not  the  ad- 
vantages or  the  disadvantages  weigh  the 
heavier.  Regarding  the  transfer  to  gov- 
ernment control  as  a  necessary  war  mea- 
sure, which  is  as  far  as  most  of  us  have 
got,  we  are  more  than  willing  not  to  com- 
plain. But  after  the  war?  Again  one 
man's  guess  is  as  good  as  another's. 


THE    SHE-QUITTER 


By  Edwin  C.  Dickenson 
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OUSTON'S  marriage  with 
Jeanne  Chase  had  been 
little  short  of  abduction. 
In  his  big,  blunt  way  he 
had  carried  her  off  her  feet 
by  sheer  force  of  will.  She 
did  not  love  him.  She  had  not  time  be- 
fore she  was  his  wife  and  they  were  on 
their  way  through  the  Aritade  Pass  to  his 
lonely  ranch-house. 

Then  she  faltered  and  wished  to  turn 
back.  The  country  was  so  big.  He  was 
so  big.  Both  were  so  primal  that  her 
spirit,  fledgling  of  a  big  city,  could  not 
rise  to  the  promise  she  had  made.  She 
saw  again  the  toy  lawns  of  Los  Angeles, 
the  doll  houses,  the  ruled  streets,  and  rode 
with  bowed  head. 

"  Seems  like  yo'  are  afraid  of  this  coun- 
try," he  said,  breaking  a  long  silence. 
*' You  will  get  over  it,"  he  added  with  per- 
fect confidence. 

She  wondered,  drearily,  if  she  would. 
The  month  was  June  and  the  rainy  season 
had  not  set  in.  The  stray  clumps  of  grass 
that  withered  on  the  slopes  took  the  color 
of  the  ever-present  sand.  The  mountains 
that  barred  the  forbidden  land  of  Mexico 
were  stark  and  desolate  and  topped  by 
cathedral-like  shafts  that  glowed  mystic- 
ally in  the  light  of  the  lowering  sun.  Only 
the  mesquite  showed  green,  and  even  this 
had  taken  toll  from  her  with  its  cruel 
thorns  as  they  had  come  along  the  trail. 
Where  the  trail  lost  sight  of  the  valley 
and  dipped  down  between  the  walls  of  a 
canyon  she  pulled  in  her  horse. 

''I — want   to   go   home,"   she   almost 

whimpered,  looking  pleadingly  up  at  him. 

"That's  where  yo'  are  going,  honey," 

he  answered,  as  a  parent  might  try  to 

comfort  a  child. 

His  horse  stumbled.  He  pulled  it  up 
savagely  and  gave  it  the  spur  which  it 
seemed  to  expect.  She  shuddered  and  in- 
voluntarily loosened  her  reins  so  that  her 
own  mount  followed  patiently  after. 
The  man  was  a  brute.    She  feared  him 


now.  His  horse  was  weary.  It  had 
brought  him  to  the  valley  that  day  and 
half-way  back  again,  yet  because  it  stum- 
bled he  punished  it.  Weakness  was  the 
unpardonable  crime  of  this  country. 

"How  much  farther  on  is  it?"  she 
asked  timidly. 

"  Nine — ten  mile.  Rough  trail,  though. 
All  at  the  walk." 

Rough  trail  I  And  what  did  he  call 
this  ?  They  were  picking  their  way  along 
the  bed  of  a  stream,  dry  now,  save  for  an 
occasional  green  and  stagnant  pool  where 
the  last  rains  had  scooped  a  hole  and 
swept  on  to  be  swallowed  by  the  sands  of 
the  valley.  Lizards,  miniature  monsters, 
eyed  them  with  flickering  tongues  and 
scattered  away  at  their  nearer  approach. 
There  came  a  metallic  whir  that  seemed 
harmless  enough  until  the  crash  of  Hous- 
ton's revolver  startled  her  so  as  nearly  to 
unseat  her,  and  then  she  saw  the  lashing 
length  of  a  rattler  in  its  death-throes  on 
a  shelf  of  rock  a  dozen  feet  to  her  right. 
It  was  a  creature  to  be  killed,  yet  it  did  not 
increase  her  love  for  the  man  that  he  had 
killed  it. 

Back  hied  her  homesick  spirit  to  the 
quiet  security  of  the  city-dweller:  she 
heard  the  voices  of  many  children  play- 
ing, the  welcome  roar  of  the  street-cars; 
saw  the  majestic  form  of  the  officer  of  the 
law  directing  traffic — only  to  have  them 
blur  into  rock  and  scrub-oak  and  tower- 
ing, savage  hills.  In  all  the  length  of  the 
pass  she  doubted  if  there  was  another 
white  woman — or  white  man  than  this 
one  whom  she  must  call  husband. 

And  now  Houston  pulled  up  beside  a 
pool  clearer  than  anything  they  had  yet 
come  to. 

"Tired?"  he  asked,  in  a  voice  that  he 
meant  to  be  kind,  doubtless.  "You  look 
it." 

"Yes,"  she  answered  tonelessly. 

He  dismounted,  dropped  his  reins  over 
his  pony's  head,  and  from  the  load  of  the 
pack-mule  brought  forth  a  small  fry-pan, 
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a  can  of  beans,  hardtack.  Then  he  col- 
lected dry  drift-wood  from  the  stream- 
bed  and  started  a  fire.  The  girl  swung 
cramped  limbs  to  the  ground  and  seated 
herself  on  a  boulder,  looking  at  him  with 
unseeing  eyes. 

What  romance  there  had  been  in  the 
swift  matrimonial  adventure  died  at  the 
sight  of  his  crude  domesticity.  As  one 
tries  to  pick  up  the  thread  of  an  evil 
dream  she  ran  over  the  sequence  of  events 
that  had  led  to  this. 

First  had  been  the  death  of  her  mother, 
leaving  her  without  kith  or  kin  nearer 
than  the  width  of  the  continent.  Los 
Angeles  with  all  its  beauty  had  seemed  to 
smile  falsely  then.  She  must  get  away 
and  must  get  work.  Then  had  come  the 
advertisement  for  a  bookkeeper  at  El 
Muerto  Caballo  Mine.  It  read  well — fine 
climate,  good  pay,  and  a  month's  vaca- 
tion yearly. 

A  night  on  the  train  had  brought  her 
to  Adams.  From  there  a  reassuring  Ford 
and  not  a  stage-coach  had  taken  her  the 
thirty-odd  miles  up  the  valley  to  the  box- 
like office  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
Sand,  painted  rocks,  sand,  distant  cotton- 
woods  along  some  creek  bottom,  and  more 
sand,  glaring,  baking,  choking  sand  had 
met  her  gaze  all  the  way  until  she  had 
closed  her  eyes  to  escape  the  terrifying 
monotony  of  it. 

Then  had  followed  the  days  in  that  box 
with  a  corrugated  tin  roof,  the  mountains 
shutting  off  the  breeze,  the  thermometer 
some  thoughtful  person  had  provided  that 
one  might  see  how  one  suffered  mounting 
steadily  up  over  the  one  hundred  mark. 
She  had  not  attempted  to  work  then.  It 
had  seemed  to  her  that  all  her  remaining 
strength  must  be  spent  fighting  for  her 
very  existence.  She  had  sat  between  door 
and  window  bathing  wrists  and  temples, 
catching  a  vagrant  air,  now  and  then, 
that  kept  her  alive  until  the  frightful  sun 
beat  less  directly  on  her  oven  and  the 
mountains  were  beginning  to  cast  shad- 
ows. 

And  then  Houston  had  come. 

Outside  of  Harte — manager  and  part 
owner  of  the  mine,  crabbed,  ugly,  un- 
bearably profane — and  a  few  black, 
brawny  Welsh  miners,  who  disappeared 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  before  she 
arrived  at  the  office  and  seldom  emerged 


while  she  was  there,  she  had  seen  no  white 
man.  Mexicans,  half-breeds  or  Indians 
mostly,  stared  at  her  as  she  passed,  none 
too  respectfully,  and  chattered  among 
themselves.  She  had  her  room  and  board 
with  a  family  of  the  better  class  of  them 
and  could  not  interchange  a  dozen  words 
with  her  swarthy  hostess. 

Houston  was  even  less  fortunate  so  far 
as  white  women  were  concerned,  for  she 
was  the  first  one  he  had  seen  in  two 
months. 

He  had  ridden  up  on  a  beautiful  white 
pony,  larger  than  most  of  the  horses  of 
that  country,  of  a  necessity,  it  seemed  to 
her,  for  he  was  a  big  man,  for  a  rider,  wide 
of  shoulder,  deep  of  chest,  sturdy  as  an 
oak.  He  had  feasted  his  eyes  on  her  as 
she  had  stood  in  the  doorway  until  the 
color  had  come  into  her  cheeks. 

''It  sure  does  seem  good"  to  see  you," 
had  been  the  first  words  he  had  said  to 
her. 

Because  she  was  lonesome  and  it  was 
the  truth  she  had  smiled  and  answered: 

"It  seems  rather  good  to  see  you." 
This  had  completed  his  subjection. 

He  had  dismounted,  and  because  she 
had  been  so  hungry  for  human  com- 
panionship, and  Houston  had  seemed 
such  a  big,  hearty  boy  of  a  man,  she  had 
sat  beside  him  on  the  single  step  of  the 
porch  and  chatted  away  until  the  high 
peak  of  El  Muerto  Caballo  had  shot  up 
between  them  and  the  sun,  and  she  had 
reahzed  that  the  afternoon  was  gone  and 
it  was  time  to  close  the  office. 

Then  he  had  walked  home  with  her,  the 
white  pony  following  like  a  dog,  and,  be- 
cause the  Mexican  family  with  whom  she 
stayed  kept  the  only  ''hotel"  in  town, 
they  had  eaten  together  the  tortillas 
which  she  never  could  quite  get  used  to 
because  they  reminded  her  so  of  pancakes 
gone  wrong,  Mexican  beans  which  she 
liked  better  than  the  beans  of  the  coast, 
mashed  squash  with  heaven  only  knows 
what  else  in  it  but  exceedingly  good, 
little  baked  apples,  tender  corn,  and  fried 
chicken. 

How  he  had  appeared  to  enjoy  that 
meal !  And  how  she  had  urged  him  to 
have  more  when  he  had  told  her  of  the 
plain  fare  of  the  cow-puncher  riding  the 
range. 

And  after  supper  they  had  talked  some 
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more,  not  at  the  table,  however,  for  she 
had  learned  that  to  linger  after  a  meal 
was  to  intimate  that  one  had  not  had 
enough.  But  out  on  the  bench  in  the 
vine-covered  porch.  Manlike  he  had  told 
her  all  about  himself  and  his  work,  and  it 
had  seemed  so  free  and  heroic  a  life  that 
she  had  hesitated  over  the  story  of  her 
drab  existence.  But  he  had  shown  a  ten- 
derness when  she  had  told  him  of  her 
mother  that  had  seemed  as  rare  as  it  was 
grateful. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  risen  to  go 
that  she  realized  what  this  all  might 
mean  to  a  lonely  rancher.  He  had  stood 
facing  her,  his  eyes  on  hers,  and  said: 

''When  will  you  marry  me?" 

She  had  been  all  confusion  then,  and 
bereft  of  speech. 

He  had  caught  her  up  as  lightly  as  if 
she  had  been  a  child  instead  of  a  sizable 
young  woman,  and  kissed  her. 

''I'll  come  Saturday,"  dimly  she  heard 
him  say.  "We'll  ride  over  to  Estrado. 
There's  a  priest  there." 

Then  he  kissed  her  again  and  left  her. 
Half  blindly  she  had  seen  him  mount  the 
white  pony  and  canter  away.  Then  she 
had  stumbled  into  the  house  over- 
whelmed, not  so  much  by  the  momen- 
tous fact  that  he  had  kissed  her  as  by 
the  consciousness  that  she  had  returned 
that  second  kiss. 

But  she  had  not  intended  to  marry  him. 
It  had  seemed  absurd  in  the  light  of  the 
following  day.  She  did  not  love  him.  He 
could  not  love  her  in  that  short  time.  She 
tried  to  understand  him.  His  whole  ex- 
istence was  one  of  chance.  She  doubted 
not  that  he  risked  his  life  daily  riding 
those  wild  passes  with  a  crew  he  himself 
had  said  were  little  better  than  bandits. 
She  was  a  woman — a  white  woman  where 
white  women  were  rare.  He  was  willing 
to  take  the  chance  that  she  would  make 
him  a  good  wife.  That  was  part  of  his 
game  of  life. 

And  she  had  judged  him  rightly  save  in 
one  respect.  This  was  that  she  had  not 
given  him  credit  for  a  certain  intuitive 
ability  to  judge  men  which,  on  this  oc- 
casion at  least,  included  women.  He 
knew  the  true  from  the  false,  and  she  did 
not  realize  that  had  she  been  the  wrong 
kind  he  would  never  have  asked  her  to 
marry  him. 


But  even  so,  she  would  not  have  gone 
off  at  that  wild  tangent  had  it  not  been 
for  an  outside  influence.  Harte,  all  busi-" 
ness,  living  only  for  the  dollar,  niggardly 
in  a  country  where  men  were  careless  of 
money  as  of  everything  else,  had  discov- 
ered too  that  she  was  a  desirable  woman. 

There  had  been  no  confusion  of  mind 
on  her  part  when  he  attempted  that  first 
and  only  familiarity — only  white-faced 
anger.  She  had  struck  him  with  all  the 
strength  of  her  vigorous  young  body — 
and  knocked  him  down. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  fair-fighting 
West  about  Harte.  "All  right,  girl,"  he 
had  said  with  a  significant  sneer.  "If 
Houston  can  do  it  and  I  can't,  let  Hous- 
ton pay  you." 

Then,  in  her  anger  and  shame,  she 
had  burned  all  her  bridges. 

"Mr.  Houston  and  I  are  to  be  married 
Saturday.  I  will  tell  him  then  what  you 
have  said — and  done." 

And  that  morning  she  had  ridden  away 
with  Houston.  Harte  was  down  in  one  of 
the  lower  levels  of  the  mine  as  she  guessed 
he  would  be  when  the  big  cow-puncher 
came.  Not  that  she  had  any  intention  of 
carrying  out  her  threat.  Half  fearfully, 
yet  with  a  curious  throb  of  pride  she  had 
wondered  what  this  big,  steady-eyed  fel- 
low would  have  done  if  she  had  told  him. 
Then  her  own  relations  with  him  had  fully 
occupied  her  thoughts. 

They  had  both  been  ill  at  ease,  yet  both 
had  tried  to  treat  it  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way.  He  had  brought  another  pony  and 
a  small  pack-mule.  She  had  met  him  at 
the  gate.  He  had  seemed  bigger  than 
ever  to  her  as  he  stood  beside  the  diminu- 
tive burro  deftly  strapping  her  suitcase 
on.  Then  they  had  ridden  away.  She  in 
an  unaccustomed  cross-saddle  skirt  she 
had  luckily  brought  down  with  her,  he  in 
a  cotton  shirt  turned  back  at  the  neck 
and  shaps.  Like  most  girls  she  had  often 
pictured  her  marriage-day.  She  shed  her 
first  tears  to  think  that  this  was  what  it 
was. 

They  had  ridden  in  silence  past  the 
scattered  'dobe  huts  of  El  Muerto  Cabal- 
lo.  He  had  tried  to  make  conversation 
but  had  failed  miserably  before  her  tone- 
less monosyllables.  Then  he  tried  to 
whistle  and  this  had  seemed  out  of  place, 
so  they  had  covered  the  distance  to  Es- 
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trado  at  the  running  walk  of  the  Mexican 
pony,  he  in  growing  perplexity  and  she 
praying  that  the  priest  would  not  be 
there,  only  to  pull  up  at  last  before  a 
squat  white  'dobe  church,  surmounted  by 
a  'dobe  cross,  and  see  the  father  waiting  in 
the  open  doorway  of  the  edifice. 

^' It's  ready." 

The  girl  started  violently. 

Houston  had  taken  a  double  mess-kit 
from  the  pack.  Bright  aluminum  plates 
and  eating-utensils  were  spread  out  on 
the  clean  sand  before  the  fire.  Her  por- 
tion was  waiting  for  her. 

^'1 — I  am  not  hungry,"  she  faltered. 

He  looked  steadily  across  at  her  with  a 
scarcely  noticeable  tightening  of  the  lips. 

''Better  eat,"  he  said  quietly.  "You 
need  the  strength.    Hard  climb  ahead." 

He  paid  no  further  attention  to  her  but 
ate  his  own  meal  with  a  reHsh  that  showed 
he  allowed  no  sentiment  to  interfere  with 
the  mechanics  of  his  splendid  body.  Then 
he  hghted  a  cigarette  and  leaned  back 
against  a  boulder  with  the  creature  com- 
fort a  satisfying  meal  induces. 

From  the  mountains  to  the  west  shot 
broad  bands  of  color,  gorgeous  beyond  be- 
lief. Like  the  spokes  of  a  chariot-wheel, 
gold,  orange,  and  crimson,  they  spread 
from  the  crests  of  the  purple  hills. 

The  rancher  looked  across  at  the  girl, 
the  glory  of  it  in  his  eyes. 

''Have  you  ever  seen  the  hke  of  that?" 
he  demanded  proudly. 

She  lifted  listless  eyes  to  the  wonderful 
sunset.  And  then  out  of  some  perverse- 
ness  of  her  nature  she  said  deliberately: 

"I  would  give  it  all  for  the  sight  of 
green  grass  and  a  few  trees." 

Houston  got  slowly  to  his  feet. 

"  You-all  don't  think  much  of  my  coun- 
try— or  me,  do  you? "  he  questioned  with 
a  tense  quietness.  His  tanned  face  had 
darkened,  his  eyes  deepened,  his  features 
grown  stern.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
boy  about  him  now.  She  feared  him. 
She  cowered  unconsciously  as  he  stood 
over  her. 

"Out  here,"  he  said  at  last,  "we  play 
the  game  fair.  We  don't  lay  down  when 
we  get  the  worst  end  of  it.  Yo'  are  a  she- 
quitter  and  I  reckon  I  don't  want  a 
quitter  for  my  wife." 

For  a  moment  she  sat  white  of  face, 
stricken  between  fear  and  shame.    And 


then,  as  was  to  be  expected,  she  bowed 
her  head  in  her  hands  and  wept. 

It  was  a  strange  sound  to  Houston,  a 
terrifying  sound  to  all  appearances.  Un- 
easily he  went  about  cleaning  up.  after  the 
meal.  He  washed  the  dishes  at  the  water- 
hole,  readjusted  the  pack,  and  then  stood 
about,  shifting  from  one  foot  to  the  other, 
waiting  for  those  awful  sobs  that  racked 
the  girl's  body  to  cease. 

But  they  did  not.  Instead  they  grew 
more  violent.  Unexpected  trills  of  laugh- 
ter ran  in  and  out  of  them.  The  girl's 
body  shook  now  and  then  convulsively. 
She  cried  like  a  child. 

"Good  God!"  exclaimed  the  cow- 
puncher,  thoroughly  frightened.  Perspi- 
ration stood  out  on  his  forehead.  "Is 
there — anything  I  can  do?"  he  asked  ab- 
jectly. He  had  never  seen  a  woman  in  hys- 
terics before.    She  but  wept  the  harder. 

Hurriedly  he  unsnapped  his  canteen 
from  its  ring  and  offered  it  to  her.  She 
pushed  it  away  and  gave  him  a  storm- 
swept  glance. 

He  must  do  something.  What  if  she 
should  die !  And  as  she  wept  like  a  child 
it  seemed  that  she  must  be  treated  like 
one.  He  bent  over  her  and  caught  her  up, 
cradling  her  in  his  arms.  At  first  she 
struggled  and  there  was  no  cessation  of 
her  weeping. 

"There,  there,  honey,"  he  wheedled; 
"don't  you  mind  me.  I  wouldn't  hurt  a 
flea.  You  can  go  back  to-morrow  if  you 
want." 

And  so  he  went  on,  alternately  assuring 
her  and  abasing  himself  until,  strangely 
enough,  the  sobbing  gradually  ceased,  her 
body  no  longer  shook  convulsively  in  his 
arms.  But  still  he  held  her  until  she  said, 
with  a  catch  in  her  voice:  "Please — ^put 
me — down." 

Gently  he  put  her  on  her  feet. 

"Yo'  are  all  better?"  he  asked  anx- 
iously. 

"Yes."  She  turned  her  head  away 
from  him. 

"Good,"  he  said,  with  forced  cheerful- 
ness. "When  yo'  are  ready  we'll  start 
back." 

"Back?"  the  word  slipped  out  before 
she  realized  the  significance  it  would  have 
for  him.  She  had  not  told  him  of  her 
trouble  with  Harte.  He  did  not  know 
that  she  could  not  go  back  there. 


''I — want  to  go  home,"  she  almost  whimpered. — Page  421. 


"Yo'    don't   want    to   go   on    to    the  we  not  go  on  to  the  ranch  and,  to-mor- 

ranch?"  he  asked  slowly.  row " 

She  hesitated.    There  was  still  the  trace        "To-morrow — I  will  be  busy.     But — 

of  tears  in  her  voice.  I'll  take  you  back  just  as  soon  as  I  can 

''I — I  can't  go  back  to-night.     Could  find  time,  never  fear." 
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Again  the  girl  felt  that  she  had  lost 
something,  for  contempt  had  stolen  into 
the  assurance. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  setting 
out  in  the  dusk  on  the  last  stage  of  their 
journey.  It  passed  in  silence  save  for  an 
occasional  exclamation  of  fright  from  the 
girl  at  some  terrifying  depth  that  she  saw 
but  dimly  in  the  night  and  along  which 
her  pony  picked  his  unerring  way  with 
no  concern  at  all. 

They  came  out  into  a  valley  in  the  midst 
of  the  mountains  at  last.  A  tall  wind- 
mill stood  sentinel  over  a  rambling  stmc- 
ture  of  white  at  the  farther  side  of  it. 
Dogs  barked.  A  Mexican  voice  called 
out,  and  Houston  answered  in  Spanish. 
Then  the  girl  saw  other  squat  houses  of 
'dobe  at  the  foot  of  the  shoulder  on  which 
stood  the  white  house.  They  passed 
through  these  and  she  noted  a  silent  clus- 
ter of  women  and  children  at  the  doors. 
A  man  stepped  to  Houston's  side  as  he 
rode  along  and  they  held  a  brief  conver- 
sation. Then  he  stepped  respectfully 
aside  and  they  rode  on  up  a  bridle-path, 
and  stopped  before  the  patio  of.  the  low 
white  building,  on  either  side  of  which 
wings  partly  enclosed  it. 

The  girl  was  so  saddle- w^eary  that  she 
could  hardly  swing  a  cramped  limb  over 
the  saddle.  But  Houston  made  no  offer 
to  help  her.  He  dismounted  and  silently 
opened  the  door  and  went  in.  Soon  lights 
appeared  in  the  windows  and  Jeanne  saw 
that  it  was  no  ordinary  ranch-house. 

Houston  came  to  the  door.  "This  is 
my  place,"  he  said  shortly. 

Wearily  the  girl  stepped  from  her  sad- 
dle and  took  the  few  steps  to  the  door. 

"Make  yourself  at  home,"  he  added 
with  an  awkward  attempt  at  hospitahty. 
"I'll  get  your  things." 

She  stepped  inside  and  had  a  genuine 
surprise.  In  place  of  glaring  white- 
washed walls  were  hardwood  and  dark- 
toned  wall-paper;  mission  chairs  stood 
about  and  a  dining-table  of  the  same 
type.  Soft  rugs  covered  the  floor  and 
through  an  open  door  on  her  left  she 
looked  into  a  room  which  was  evident- 
ly a  lounging-room  and  saw  a  piano  in 
one  corner,  a  leather  upholstered  couch, 
leather-backed  lounging-chairs. 

As  she  stood  there  looking  about  her  a 
curious  pride  of  possession  stole  over  her. 


This  was  her  home.  And  her  quick  ey6 
was  already  busy  with  a  dozen  rear- 
rangements of  furniture  and  pictures  and 
draperies  when  Houston  returned  with 
the  suitcase  that  contained  her  entire 
contribution  to  this  new^  partnership. 

He  set  the  suitcase  down  and  held  out 
a  key  to  her  which  she  mechanically 
took. 

"Bedroom's  in  there,"  he  said  short- 
ly, pointing  beyond  the  lounging-room. 
"That's  the  key  to  the  outside  door.  No 
danger,  but  you  may  feel  safer  in  this 
country  with  it  locked." 

He  turned  to  go  out  the  door.  "But — 
where  are  you  going?"  she  found  the 
courage  to  ask. 

"I  sleep  on  the  porch,"  he  answered 
gruffly.     "Suffocate  inside." 

Their  eyes  met  for  a  moment.  His 
were  honest  but  questioning,  hers  timid 
yet  not  ungrateful. 

"Very — ^well,"  she  faltered  in  a  low 
voice. 

Again  a  swift  expression  of  contempt 
came  and  went  in  his  eyes,  and  he  went 
out  and  left  her. 

Those  were  queer  days  that  followed. 
She  did  not  see  Houston  at  all  the  first 
one.  He  was  gone  when  she  arose,  and 
the  little  Mexican  girl  whom  she  guessed 
to  be  her  maid  of  all  work  only  shook  her 
head  and  showed  white  teeth  against  a 
dark  skin  when  she  found  courage  to  ask 
for  him. 

She  spent  her  time  getting  acquainted 
wath  her  surroundings  and  came  upon 
surprise  after  surprise.  The  ranch-house 
stood  on  the  flat  shoulder  of  a  mountain 
that  went  up  a  thousand  feet  behind  it. 
The  valley  lay  at  its  feet  with  the  scat- 
tered 'dobe  huts  of  the  Mexicans  appear- 
ing here  and  there  like  huge  ant-mounds, 
with  their  weather-worn  sides,  and  not 
like  the  work  of  man.  Scrub-oak  and 
mesquite  and  a  cottonwood  or  two  down 
in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  among  which 
many  cattle  wandered,  was  the  picture 
she  got  from  the  open  door  of  the  ranch- 
house. 

This  itself  was  modelled  after  a  south- 
ern Californian  house  of  Spanish  type. 
Two  oblong  ells  were  connected  by  a 
third  which  constituted  the  dining  and 
living  rooms,  and  in  the  front  courtyard 
that  was  thus  made  was  built  out  the  roof 
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The  girl  .  .  .  seated  herself  on  a  boulder,  looking  at  him  with  unseeing  eyes. — Page  422. 


which  sheltered  a  cement  floor  making        Everything  was  quite  modern,  more  so, 
the  porch.  in  fact,  than  the  girl  had  been  used  to. 

In  the  wing  on  the  right  were  two  am-  Fine  Hnen,  not  yet  used,  she  found  in 
pie-sized  bedrooms.  In  the  other  wing  dresser  and  buffet.  Aluminum  wear  for 
were  the  bath,  kitchen,  and  a  large  pantry,    kitchen-utensils,  a  pantry  full  of  canned 
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goods  of  every  variety,  cut  glass  on  the 
sideboard.  Houston,  it  seemed,  did  not 
intend  that  his  wife  should  have  to  put 
up  with  the  privations  of  the  ordinary 
rancher's  helpmate. 

He  came  in  at  noon  of  the  second  day. 
He  was  hot  and  tired  and  showed  the  loss 


of  sleep.  She  had  spread  the  table  for 
herself,  daintily  with  doilies,  cut  glass,  and 
silver. 

She  got  up  as  he  entered,  the  color 
rushing  to  her  face,  very  much  as  if  she 
were  a  trespasser. 

''  Hello  ! "  he  said  almost  carelessly,  and 
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"There,  there,  honey,"  he  wheedled;   "don't  you  mind  me.     I  wouldn't 
hurt  a  flea." — Page  424. 


They  .  ,  .  stopped  before  the  patio  of  the  low  white  building. — Page  426. 


then,  without  giving  her  a  chance  to  an- 
s\Yer:  "  Sorry  to  go  off  this  way,  but  they 
were  having  trouble  with  the  rustlers 
down  in  Bear  Canyon,  and  I  had  to 
straighten  it  out."  Later  in  the  after- 
noon as  she  watched  him  clean  his  rifle 
she  wondered  uneasily  just  how  he  had 
''straightened  it  out." 

But  now  she  said,  "You  must  be  hun- 
gry," and  hurried  to  the  kitchen.  She 
put  the  coffee-pot  over  an  ultra-modern 
oil-stove,  cut  more  bread,  opened  another 
can  of  chicken,  some  jam,  and  fruit, 
and  carried  them  to  the  table. 

He  w^atched  her  as  she  hurried  back  and 
forth,  with  an  odd  look  of  mingled  pain 
and  pleasure.  But  when  at  last  a  plate 
was  laid  for  him,  and  the  coffee  was 
steaming  on  the  J:able,  and  he  was  de- 
vouring bread  and  jam  and  chicken,  w^ith 
her  across  from  him  nibbling  her  food  to 
keep  him  company,  a  sudden  boyish  ex- 
uberance of  spirits  took  hold  of  him. 

"Say — this  is  great,  ain't  it?"  he  ex- 
claimed. 


She  blushed  again  and  looked  at  her 
plate. 

And  then  again: 

"  Say  I  Who  made  this  bread  ?  "  he  de- 
manded, a  piece  of  it  half-way  to  his 
mouth. 

"I  did,"  she  answered;  "you  didn't 
seem  to  have  anything  but  crackers." 

"Well,  I'll  be — "  he  eyed  her  in  open 
admiration.  Then  he  laughed.  "  Crack- 
ers !  Hardtack,  you  mean.  Never  did 
realize  how  I  hated  the  stuff  till  now." 
Never  had  praise  seemed  sweeter  to 
her. 

He  was  away  again  that  night.  She 
did  not  hear  him  return.  At  daylight, 
however,  she  was  awakened  by  the  sound 
of  voices  in  the  patio. 

"Hello,  Jim.  Where'd  you  come 
from?"  she  heard  her  husband  call  out. 

"Put  that  gun  up  till  yo'  wake  up," 
answered  another  voice  at  some  dis- 
tance. 

Houston  laughed. 

"Gettin'  mighty  'fraid  of  guns  in  your. 
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old  age,"  he  taunted  cheerily.     "Come 
on  up  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee." 

The  girl  heard  rough-shod  feet  scram- 
bling up  the  steep  path  and  then  a  near- 
by chuckle. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at?"  de- 
manded her  husband. 

''What's  that  song  'bout  the  bird  in 
the  gilded  cage?"  asked  the  newcomer 
innocently. 

Her  husband  was  silent  for  a  moment 
and  then  he  said  quietly:  ''I  guess  that'll 
be  about  all  of  that,  Jim." 

''Sure  'twill,  sure  'twill,"  Jim  hastened 
to  say.  "Only  fooling.  But,  Jim — and 
remember  I'm  a  friend  of  yours,"  he  cau- 
tioned as  though  for  his  own  sake.  "I'd 
tend  to  Harte  if  I  was  you." 

"Harte?"  demanded  Houston  blankly. 

"He  as  much  as  says  that  yo're — wel- 
come to  her." 

The  very  silence  that  followed  was 
terrifying  to  the  girl.  She  seemed  to 
shrink  as  she  lay  in  bed.  Yet  she  was 
angry  too,  white  with  anger  as  she  saw 
again  the  sneering  face  of  her  late  em- 
ployer. 

Then  she  heard  her  husband  speak. 
His  voice  seemed  far  away.  "Jim,"  he 
said,  "I  reckon  I'll  have  to  renig  on  that 
offer  of  breakfast.  There's  something  I 
must  'tend  to  first.  No  man  can  ever  say 
that  about  my  wife  and  live." 

She  heard  the  other  man  turn  away. 

"Sorry,"  he  replied.  "Hadn't  been  a 
ranger  I'd  have  taken  care  of  him  myself. 
Just  now  there's  'nough  to  keep  me  busy 
along  the  border." 

Houston  was  gone  when  she  arose.  All 
that  day  and  night  and  the  next  day  she 
listened  and  watched  for  his  return.  Her 
fear  of  him  was  gone,  now,  and  in  its  place 
was  an  emotion  she  could  not  analyze. 
He  had  suddenly  taken  a  big  place  in  her 
life.  She  knew  now  what  it  was  to  have  a 
protector.  She  did  not  love  him,  yet  she 
was  apprehensive  not  that  harm  had  come 
to  him  but  that  harm  might  for  what  he 
would  do  to  that  other. 

Yet  she  went  about  the  homely  tasks 
of  the  housekeeper  with  an  odd  sense  of 
comfort.  She  made  the  changes  she  had 
planned  that  first  night.  The  house  took 
on  the  look  that  only  a  woman's  touch 
can  give  it.  She  picked  the  wild,  thorny 
poppies,  the  fragrant  traihng  lilies,  the 


yellow  daisy-like  flowers  of  the  country, 
and  decorated  the  dining  and  living  rooms 
with  them.  She  even  cleaned  out  the 
little  spring  beneath  the  apricot-tree  in 
the  ravine  near  the  house  so  that  the 
water  was  as  limpid  and  clear  as  window- 
glass.    And  still  he  did  not  come. 

The  following  evening  at  dusk  she 
heard  the  telltale  clatter  of  hoofs  up  the 
stony  path.  Of  a  sudden  she  was  all 
a-tremble.  She  could  scarcely  summon 
the  strength  to  go  to  the  door  and  open 
it.     But  she  did  at  last. 

A  figure  was  dismounting  befo're  the 
short  patch  of  grass  Houston  had  zealous- 
ly nursed.  She  saw  at  once  it  was  not  her 
husband's  but  a  much  smaller  man's. 

"Hello  I"  he  said,  turning  toward  her. 
"  Boss  hereabouts  ?  "  He  did  not  take  off 
his  hat,  but  that  was  not  unusual  in  a 
country  where  form  counts  for  nothing. 

"No,"  she  answered  slowly.  She  rec- 
ognized the  voice  at  once  as  belonging  to 
the  early  visitor  of  the  morning  before. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  fumbhng  with 
his  horse's  bridle. 

"Know  when  he's  coming?" 

"No."    Again  there  was  silence. 

"Don't  know  whether  he's  coming  by 
the  regular  trail  or  through  the  canyon 
either,  I  s'pose?"  he  said,  as  a  man  ques- 
tioning himself. 

"  I  did  not  know  there  were  two  ways," 
she  answered. 

"There  are — worse  luck." 

Plainly  he  was  in  a  quandary.  She  no- 
ticed for  the  first  time  that  his  horse  was 
steaming.  Then  the  thought  came  to  her 
that  her  husband  had  killed  Harte  and 
the  ranger  who  had  advised  him  to  the 
act  had  come  to  arrest  him. 

But  the  ranger's  next  words  added  to 
rather  than  cleared  the  mystery. 

"Where  is  your  pony?"  he  demanded. 

"In  the  corral  at  the  back  of  the 
house,"  she  answered  obediently. 

"I'll  saddle  him.  Get  what  you  can 
carry.  You  must  come  with  me.  There's 
a  bunch  of  Yaquis  headed  this  way." 

Her  heart  nearly  stepped  beating  at 
that.  Ever  since  she  had  been  in  the 
country  she  had  heard  of  the  Yaquis, 
fearless  and  more  cruel  than  the  Mexican 
bandits. 

Her  first  hope  was  in  her  husband. 
Having  held  the  high  and  the  low  and  the 
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Here  1  am.     Quick !"  she  cried  as  he  passed  beneath  her. — Page  432. 


middle  justice  over  her  it  seemed  that  his 
power  was  supreme,  that  in  his  care  she 
would  be  surely  safe.  She  was  like  a  child 
that  thinks  its  parent  omnipotent. 

"But — my  husband" — she  was  not 
ashamed  to  say  it  now. 

The  ranger  turned  away.  "We  may 
meet  him." 


"And  we  may — not,"  she  flashed 
back.  "If  he  happens  to  take  the  other 
trail." 

"I  know,"  he  admitted  more  steadily. 
"But  I  can't  leave  you  here.  All  Hous- 
ton's boys  have  cleared  out,  which  is  a 
sure  sign  of  trouble  in  itself.  And  I  can't 
stay,  for  there  are  three  other  ranchers  I 
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must  get  the  word  to  before  midnight. 
You  don't  even  know  that  he  is  coming 
to-night,  do  you?"  he  demanded  irri- 
tably.    ''We  must  take  the  chance." 

In  her  mind's  eye  she  saw  her  husband 
coming  through  the  canyon  into  the  val- 
ley, unconscious  of  danger,  thinking  per- 
haps of  her.  It  might  even  be  that  he 
would  get  to  the  house,  so  wily  were  these 
brutal  Yaquis.  And  then,  when  he  dis- 
mounted, off  his  guard,  he  would  find,  not 
her,  but  a  knife  or  the  flash  of  a  rifle  or 
worse — capture  and  torture.  In  that 
great  crisis  of  her  life  it  mattered  not  that 
this  or  worse  might  be  her  own  fate. 

"I  will  take  the  chance  here — and  wait 
for  him,"  she  said. 

And  nothing  the  ranger  could  say 
would  move  her.  Houston  had  called  her 
a  ''she-quitter."  Life  was  suddenly  big 
to  her  again,  for  she  had  discovered  that 
she  was  not  a  quitter. 

Sulkily  the  ranger  came  to  her  way  of 
thinking  at  last.  If  the  raiders  came  it 
would  be  at  the  break  of  day  in  all  proba- 
bility. She  must  get  away  from  the  house, 
hide  in  the  mesquite  on  the  mountainside 
above.  He  found  her  a  place  on  a  fiat 
rock,  well  above  the  path  but  near  enough 
so  that  she  could  tell  her  husband  from 
the  raiders,  and  rode  off  with  a  shake  of 
the  head. 

The  tortures  of  that  night  never  really 
left  Jeanne  Chase.  The  ranger  had  given 
her  one  of  her  husband's  revolvers  which 
she  feared  nearly  as  much  as  she  did  the 
raiders.  She  lay  on  the  flat  rock,  starting 
at  every  sound.  The  distant  howl  of  a 
coyote  she  was  sure  was  a  signal  of  the 
wily  Yaquis.  The  whirring  note  of  some 
night-bird  close  at  hand  she  knew  was  the 
deadly  rattler.  Scorpions  and  tarantulas 
crawled  over  her  in  hordes  in  her  nervous 
state,  and  the  rattle  of  a  dislodged  stone 
down  the  path  set  her  heart  beating  so 
that  she  had  to  clap  a  hand  over  it  for 
fear  it  would  burst. 

And  at  last  they  came.  She  steeled  her- 
self for  the  end  of  all  things,  for  she  heard 
first  the  sound  of  a  single  horse's  iron- 


shod  feet  on  the  rocky  path  leading  up 
to  the  house  and  then  a  great  shout — 
"Jeanne!"  from  her  husband.  Behind 
him,  all  too  near,  she  caught  the  clatter 
of  other  horses'  feet  at  the  gallop  in  the 
trail  below. 

Her  husband,  too,  was  at  the  gallop  up 
that  steep,  narrow  path  that  she  feared 
at  the  walk. 

"Jeanne !"  he  called  a^gain,  and  odd  as 
the  sound  of  her  own  name  was  on  his 
lips  there  was  that  in  the  tone  that  braced 
her  failing  courage  as  strong  wine. 

"Here  I  am.  Quick!"  she  cried  as  he 
passed  beneath  her. 

He  did  not  stop  his  horse.  He  flung 
himself  from  it  and  was  up  the  slope  and 
beside  her  in  a  dozen  steps. 

"Jeanne!"  he  cried  for  a  third  time. 
But  now  his  voice  was  low  and  tender  and 
wondering. 

''Get  down,"  she  whispered  fearfully, 
But  now  she  knew  the  fear  was  for  him 
and  not  for  herself.  "They  are  close  be- 
hind you." 

He  laughed  huskfly  like  a  strong  man 
who  is  near  tears. 

"Why,  bless  you,  honey,  those  aren't 
Yaquis.  They  are  troopers.  I  met  them 
at  El  Muerto  Caballo,  where  I  was  wait- 
ing for  a  man  to  come  out  of  the  mine" 
— he  paused  here  as  at  a  reluctant  mem- 
ory. "I  brought  'em  through  the  trail 
until  we  met  Jim.  When  he  told  me  you 
were — waiting,  I  pushed  on  ahead." 

But  now  he  noted  in  panic  the  premon- 
itory signals  of  another  such  storm  as  had 
alarmed  him  that  first  night  on  the  way 
to  the  ranch.  And  then  he  remembered 
the  cure. 

He  caught  her  up  in  his  arms  at  the 
first  sobs. 

"There,  there,  honey,"  he  petted  her, 
"don't  cry." 

In  spite  of  his  treatment  she  wept,  but 
it  was  with  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"Don't — don't  leave  me  again,"  she 
sobbed. 

He  held  her  tightly. 

"I  reckon  you  won't  be  able  to  pry  me 
away,"  he  answered. 
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j^^^^^^jHE  landscape  target,  al- 
though a  comparatively 
new  element  in  the  training 
of  the  recruit,  has  proved 
so  useful  that  its  value  can 
hardly  be  overestimated, 
labor,  and  expense  saving 


It  is  a  time, 
device. 

I  know  of  no  subject  that  has  awakened 
so  little  controversy  as  to  its  value  as  this 
subject  of  landscape  targets.  They  are 
used  by  the  armies  of  Europe  and  have 
proved  to  be  a  great  asset  to  a  soldier's 
training. 

Landscape  targets  are  not  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  nature  and  completely 
eliminate  outdoor  ranges  from  the  train- 
ing of  the  soldier.  Their  main  purpose  is 
to  place  in  a  building  a  picture  of  a  few 
miles  of  country,  from  which  the  recruit 
may  be  taught  to  recognize  and  aim  at 
targets,  such  as  folds  in  the  ground, 
houses,  trees,  and  other  objects  that 
would  make  an  aiming  mark  in  war,  and 
enable  him  from  a  verbal  direction  and 
description  to  locate  rapidly  and  shoot 
accurately. 

These  targets  bring  a  recruit  into  ac- 
tive-service conditions  quite  early  in  his 
training,  and  when  he  is  taken  out  onto 
the  open  ranges  in  the  later  stages  of 
"musketry"  enable  him  to  give  a  good 
account  of  himself  in  a  day  or  so,  as  com- 
pared with  the  usual  method  of  training 


which  used  to  take  weeks  and  very  often 
then  with  only  fair  results. 

Instructors  from  the  very  start  get 
splendid  results  from  the  use  of  this  de- 
vice. The  recruits  show  keen  interest  in 
this  work,  more  especially  when  they  see 
the  seriousness  involved  compared  with 
true  conditions  in  the  field. 

Commanding  officers  when  making  out 
their  syllabus  of  training  can  include 
"musketry"  hours  without  fear  of  being 
interrupted  by  wet  weather,  so  that  the 
teaching  of  landscape  targetry  by  this 
method  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  all. 
The  commanding  officer  trains  his  men 
perfectly  and  rapidly,  with  splendid  re- 
sults. His  instructors  never  weary  of 
their  subject  (as  they  can  always  find 
something  new)  and  the  recruits  appear 
for  their  instruction  with  a  keen  desire 
(something  achieved)  to  inwardly  digest 
the  knowledge  which  they  will  apply  on 
active  service  as  a  means  of  attack  and 
defense.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  definition  of  the 
word  "musketry,"  under  which  heading 
landscape  targets  fall. 

"Musketry"  is  the  last  word  in  the 
training  of  the  man  who  uses  rifle-calibre 
weapons;  therefore,  to  be  a  good  fighter, 
whether  it  be  in  the  trenches  or  in  the 
open,  a  man  must  attain  to  the  highest 
skill  with  his  rifle.  Let  it  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  when  one  talks  "  musketry  " 
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he  does  not  mean  individual  rifle  shoot- 
ing. "Musketry"  is  the  school  under 
which  soldiers  are  taught  to  handle  under 
all  conditions  without  artificial  aid  a  rifle 
as  issued  by  the  government.  Again 
"  musketry  "  teaches  officers  and  N.C.O.'s 
to  have  confidence  in  the  accuracy  and 
power  of  this  weapon  in  direct  and  con- 


The  following  subjects  can  be  taught  by 
the  use  of  landscape  targets — color,  de- 
scription of  prominent  features  of  the 
ground  and  common  objects,  methods  of 
attack  and  defense,  crossing  the  open,  fire 
positions,  sites  for  intrenchments,  dead 
ground,  and  the  selection  of  the  most  im- 
portant  points   where  you   may   find  a 


Concentration  of  fire. 

Definition:  Fire  is  concentrated  when  rifles  are  aimed  on  one  target  with  the  object  of  hitting  hard.  A.  Machine- 
gun  emplacement.  Orders:  Range  1200— On  the  left  side  of  the  road  a  small  bush — 5  rounds — Concentrated 
^Fire!  B.  Troops  seen  on  the  crest  of  the  road.  Orders:  Range  1400 — At  the  crest  of  the  road — 5  rounds 
— Concentrated — Fire  ! 


trol  fire  under  active-service  conditions. 
It  also  teaches  those  who  use  this  weapon 
what  fire  is  most  effective  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy.  As  regards  the  men,  they 
are  taught  the  use  of  small  arms  and  am- 
munition and  the  capabilities  of  this 
weapon  in  power  and  accuracy.  A  good 
bayonet  fighter  skilled  in  "musketry"  is 
one  to  be  feared. 


machine-gun,  etc.  In  "musketry"  land- 
scape targets  stand  out  alone  in  teaching 
clock-ray  method,  hand  or  finger  method, 
describing  target  or  aiming  point,  brief 
orders,  anticipatory  orders,  distribution  of 
fire,  combined  sights,  concentrated  fire, 
observation  of  fire,  and  many  other  sub- 
jects, all  of  which  are  most  important  in 
the  great  subject  of  "musketry." 
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During 


the   training   of  a   soldier 


in 
"musketry''  great  attention  is  paid  to 
judging  distance  and  sighting  drill,  be- 
cause men  of  experience  know  of  the  great 
loss  which  may  arise,  due  to  error;  but  a 
still  greater  loss  may  arise  if  the  soldier  is 
not  trained  to  discern,  select,  or  recognize 
targets  described,  both  at  close  and  long 


powder  compelled  military  authorities  to 
lay  aside  the  scarlet  tunic  or  other  colored 
uniforms,  for  their  colors  differed  so  much 
from  the  natural  objects  we  usually  find 
around  us  that  we  were  too  easily  seen; 
thus  we  have  to-day  uniforms  of  a  neutral 
color.  Again,  the  power  of  the  modern 
rifle  compels  a  great  exactness  in  training 


Observation  of  fire. 

When  there  is  time  and  the  commander  wishes  to  obtain  the  correct  range,  he  maj*  order  a  few  of  his  men  to  fire  on  a 

road  while  he  observes  with  his  glasses.     Roads  and  water  are  the  best,  as  the  effect  of  the  bullets  is  more  readily 

seen.     No  "Fire  Orders'"  are  necessary,  merely  a  request.     The  range  in  the  above  case  is  iioo  yards. 


ranges.  Landscape  targets  stand  out 
alone  in  training  a  soldier  to  pick  out  ob- 
jects that  would  become  a  target  in  war, 
even  in  the  minutest  detail.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  subjects  of  color,  shape,  size, 
or  movement.  I  know  of  no  system  that 
can  favorably  compare  with  the  landscape 
target  in  bringing  home  to  the  soldier  the 
importance  of  these  subjects. 

The  contrast  of  color  is  very  interesting 
and  means  more  to  the  training  of  a  sol- 
dier than  can  be  imagined  by  the  ordinary 
observer.     The  introduction  of  smokeless 


men  to  observe  the  difference  in  color,  for 
should  they  lodge  in  places  where  their 
uniform  does  not  blend  with  their  natural 
surroundings,  they  will  render  their  posi- 
tion easy  to  locate  and  very  unsafe.  It 
does  not  mean  that  men  when  advancing 
on  the  enemy  are  required  to  hide  behind 
obstacles  in  order  to  conceal  themselves 
from  view  and  fire — if  they  just  take  what 
cover  is  in  front^of  them  and  keep  per- 
fectly still  they  will  stand  a  better  chance 
of  not  being  hit.  Nature  teaches  us  a 
good  lesson  in  color.     Birds,  beasts,  fish, 
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and  insects  are  protected  from  observa- 
tion by  their  coloring,  which  blends  with 
their  natural  surroundings.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  see  a  grouse  or  partridge  sitting 
still  in  heather  or  broken  ground.     The 


p.  434,  will  convey  to  the  reader  the  im- 
portance of  natural  and  artificial  features, 
approximate  estimates  of  objects  as,  for 
instance,  large,  small,  medium,  tall,  short, 
narrow,  or  wide.     All  of  this  work  can  be 


Combined  sights,  or  bracketing. 

Troops  are  seen  by  the  officer  to  be  moving  down  the  road  indicated.     To  make  sure  that  he  will  be  sure  to  hit 

at  this  distance,  he  orders  one-half  of  his  unit  to  set  their  sights  at  1200  yards  and  the 

other  half  at  1300  yards — 5  rounds — Rapid — Fire  ! 


stripes  of  a  tiger  blend  with  his  natural 
home;  the  butterfly  or  moth  with  closed 
wings  resembles  exactly  the  foliage  on 
which  it  settles;  a  trout's  coloring  is  de- 
signed to  blend  with  his  haunts  just  as  a 
flounder  or  sole  resembles  the  sand.  So 
it  is  readily  seen  what  an  important  part 
color  plays  in  training  a  soldier  instantly 
to  recognize  the  color  of  ground,  crops, 
trees,  hedges,  etc. 
As  regards  shape  and  size,  the  picture. 


carried  on  in  the  classroom  or  drill-hall, 
when  each  man,  so  to  speak,  is  "on  his 
own,"  learning  thoroughly  to  observe  sat- 
isfactorily. How  different  is  the  story  of 
those  recruits  who  are  taken  outside  for 
the  first  time  in  visual  training.  All  that 
can  be  said  of  the  results  of  such  instruc- 
tion is  '"only  fair." 

The  highest  point  to  which  the  value  of 
landscape  targets  rises  is  when  they  are 
placed  on  the  indoor  rifle-range  and  fired 
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at.     As  will  be  seen  by  the  various  plates 
in    the   accompanying   pages   a    certain 
amount  of  explanation  is  wanting  in  de- 
tail.    Allow  me  to  give  it  in  brief: 
In  shooting  at  landscape  targets  it  is 


it  teaches  a  man  to  shoot  without  flinch- 
ing.) 

The  men  get  the  command  to  lie  down 
and  load  as  given  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  results  are  as  follows:  First  comes 


Distribute  fire.     Fire  is  distributed  when  the  commander  desires  to  spread  his  fire  along 

the  enemy's  position. 

A.  Troops  are  hidden  along  the  fence.     Range  iioo — At  the  fence  on  the  left  of  the  road — s  rounds — Distrib- 
ute— Fire!     B.  Frontal  distribute.     Range  1200 — At  the  thick  bush  in  front — 5  rounds — Distribute — Fire! 


necessary  that  they  be  only  about  twenty- 
seven  inches  to  three  feet  in  height,  and 
the  picture  itself  made  to  represent  an 
area  (when  lying  twenty -five  yards  away) 
from  three  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred 
yards  from  front  to  rear.  Fixed  to  the 
top  of  this  target  is  a  white  canvas  screen 
twenty-seven  inches  in  height.  The  am- 
munition used  may  be  either  .22  calibre 
or  subcalibre.  '  (This  kind  of  ammunition 
is  favored  by  all  in  elementary  training,  as 


the  order  "Range,  one  thousand  yards," 
when  each  man  raises  his  elevation  to  the 
desired  distance.  Next  is  the  point  to  fire 
at  on  the  picture;  the  instructor  gives  the 
desired  information  and  the  point  to  fire 
at,  and  the  number  of  shots  to  fire,  then 
the  kind  of  fire.  These  orders  obeyed, 
what  do  we  find?  The  shots,  owing  to 
the  raising  of  the  sights  at  such  a  short 
distance,  are  not  on  the  picture  but  on 
a  screen  placed  above  it,  and  measure- 
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ment  will  tell  if  the  recruit  is  correct.  Of 
course  an  outline  of  the  picture  on  the 
white  screen  would  do  away  with  mea- 
surement. Should  it  be  found  that  the 
elevation  required  on  the  rifle  is  too  high 
to  permit  of  convenience  in  sighting,  the 
picture  can  be  made  to  fold  back  half- 
way and  so  eliminate  the  discomfort. 
However,  herein  lies  the  value  of  the  land- 
scape target  on  the  miniature  range.  We 
have  everything  except  atmospheric  con- 
ditions and  full-charge  ammunition. 

The  recruit  is  faced  with  active-service 
conditions  for  the  first  time,  and  goes 
through  his  work  with  eyes  wide  open, 
seeing  everything  he  has  done.  When  he 
is  finished  with  his  practice  he  walks  up 
to  his  target  and  appreciates  the  result. 
When  he  is  given  a  good  grounding  in  this 
manner  he  is  ready  for  the  outdoor  work, 
knowing  exactly  what  he  is  going  to  do. 
As  I  have  said,  his  orders  are  the  same ;  all 
that  is  different  is  atmospheric  conditions 
and  the  use  of  full-charge  ammunition. 
Again  he  has  been  made  aware  of  atmos- 
pheric conditions  and  the  part  they  play, 
so  he  is  wide-awake,  or,  in  other  words,  he 
has  arrived  with  an  awakened  instinct, 
seeing  everything  before  him,  knowing 
exactly  what  to  do.  Orders  come  fast,  in 
range,  indication,  number  of  rounds,  kind 
of  fire,  and  he  performs  them  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  knowing  full  well  the 
definition  of  each  command  and  the  re- 


sults to  be  achieved.  If  men  are  taken 
out  to  the  field  ranges  and  given  field 
practices  with  only  a  little  aiming  drill, 
besides  firing  a  few  shots,  the  results  can 
onl}'  be  said  to  be  fair,  as  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  misses  are  never  located.  But  with 
the  landscape  target,  where  all  shots  are 
recorded  on  the  white  canvas  directly 
above  the  aiming  point,  the  men  can  see 
and  correct  their  own  errors. 

As  already  stated  in  the  first  instance, 
nothing  is  achieved  out  of  doors  except 
that  a  few  individuals  will  hit  the  target 
who  have  had  some  work  with  the  rifle 
before,  and  bystanders  think  that  it  is 
very  good.  I  appreciate  this  fact  myself 
as  I  once  belonged  to  the  corps  of  ''pot- 
hunters" for  medals,  etc.,  but  individual 
work  with  the  rifle  on  active-servuce  con- 
ditions is  nothing  short  of  disaster.  As 
infantry  has  more  "characteristics"  than 
any  other  arm  in  finding  cover  and  con- 
cealment more  readily,  in  employing 
either  fire  or  shock  action,  in  engaging  the 
enemy  at  a  distance  or  hand  to  hand,  in 
developing  rapid  fire  and  concentrating  in 
any  direction,  and  finally  in  breaking 
down  the  enemy's  resistance  by  fire  and 
completing  his  overthrow  by  assault,  it  is 
readily  seen  that  the  sooner  the  men  get 
it  into  their  heads  that  it  is  co-operation 
and  not  individualism  that  is  required, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  unit  to  which 
they  belong. 


MOONLIGHT    NIGHT 


By  John   Hall  Wheelock 


Branches  drenched  with  dew 
Through  the  moonlight  loom. 

Drifted  moonlight  lies 
Deep  across  the  room. 

Through  the  glimmering  aisles 
And  wild  country-ways 

Drifts  the  fragrant  mist. 
Like  a  cloud  that  strays. 

Far,  and  far  around 
The  grasshoppers'  shrill 

Shimmers,  and  a  lone 
Cricket  from  the  hill 


Cries  ''I  love!     I  love  I" 
Heaven's  holy  bound 

Overflows  with  calm 
Radiance  all  around. 

Heaven  is  like  a  room 

Bared,  immense  and  bright. 
Earth,  each  bush  and  tree. 

Drinks  the  solemn  light. 

On  her  parted  lips, 
Lost  in  slumber,  lies 

The  unuttered  word 
Out  of  paradise. 


NATIONALISM 
AND    INTERNATIONAL   JUSTICE 

BY    OSCAR   S.  STRAUS 

Member  of  Hague  Tribunal,  former  Ambassador,  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 


HEN  nation  is  battling 
against  nation,  and  when 
the  blood  of  worlds,  old 
and  new,  is  being  expended 
with  a  prodigality  that 
sickens  the  very  soul, 
peace-time  logic  and  reasoning  seem  dis- 
torted and  ineffectual  in  governing  even 
the  simplest  functions  of  life. 

All  laws,  all  codes  of  morals,  all  prin- 
ciples which  normally  regulate  the  rela- 
tions of  human  beings  have  been  swept 
aside  by  an  enemy  which  worships  the 
conscienceless  necessity  of  force,  so  that 
nothing  immediate  is  left  except  the 
primitive  encounter  of  brute  instincts. 
This  mental  condition  holds  true  for  the 
people  of  a  nation  who  have  embraced 
without  reservation  the  Nietzschean  phi- 
losophy, and  accept  without  question  the 
theory  of  supremacy  of  the  state. 

At  the  Marne  in  1914,  and  again  when 
the  Teuton  hordes  were  forging  onward 
in  their  great  March  thrust  of  this  year, 
German  efficiency  to  many  seemed  to 
have  justified  the  doctrine  of  might  over 
right.  Then,  if  ever,  the  rape  of  Bel- 
gium, ruthless  submarine  warfare,  and 
countless  acts  of  terrorism  perpetrated  by 
the  Kaiser's  armies  cast  shadows  of  doubt 
upon  the  principles  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  supposed  to  govern  a  civilized  world. 
The  fact  that  the  great  German  rush  is 
now  marking  time,  or  that  the  Allies  have, 
temporarily  at  least,  attained  the  as- 
cendancy in  arms  on  the  western  front,  is 
no  reason  for  pushing  back  those  shadows. 
To  the  strong  of  heart,  to  the  firm  be- 
lievers in  true  democracy,  and  to  those 
who  have  faith  in  a  God  of  mercy,  they 
never  existed. 

The  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  world 
aligned  itself  against  the  principles  of  Ger- 
man autocracy  and  militarism  before,  and 
not  after,  the  first  crushing  blows  were 
delivered  by  the  Allies,  justifies  what,  for 
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lack  of  a  better  expression,  may  be  called 
a  supreme  faith  in  idealism. 

And  yet,  faith  without  action,  words 
without  deeds,  can  accomplish  nothing. 
If  we  are  to  be  an  effective  influence  either 
now  or  hereafter  in  the  promotion  or 
maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  world, 
the  measure  of  our  influence  will  certainly 
not  be  in  proportion  to.  our  weakness,  but 
in  proportion  to  our  available  strength. 

In  every  State  in  the  Union  a  great 
movement  is  now  on  foot  to  put  an  effec- 
tive weapon  at  the  government's  disposal. 
It  is  a  successor  to  three  previous  at- 
tempts to  provide  our  nation  with  a  fight- 
ing force  that  will  stamp  out,  once  and 
for  all,  the  menace  of  barbarism.  A 
government  loan,  larger  than  any  the  fin- 
anciers of  the  world  have  ever  conceived, 
is  about  to  be  floated.  All  signs  indicate 
that  this  free-will  offering  of  democracy 
will  be  a  material  factor  for  Allied  success. 

Either  there  will  be  a  new  day  or  a 
darker  night;  all  depends  upon  how  this 
war  will  end  and  what  bulwarks  the  na- 
tions will  erect  against  future  cataclysms 
such  as  we  are  now  witnessing. 

Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  "Principles  of 
Sociology,"  stated  more  than  thirty  years 
ago:  "  A  federation  of  the  highest  nations 
— exercising  supreme  authority — may,  by 
forbidding  wars  between  any  of  its  con- 
stituent nations,  put  an  end  to  the  re- 
barbarization  which  is  continually  threat- 
ening civilization." 

It  is  still  too  soon  to  anticipate  such  a 
Utopia.  We  can  only  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  mutual  understanding  between  na- 
tions. This  foundation  will  be  more 
firmly  cemented  if  we  now  supplement 
idealism  with  a  spirit  of  sacrifice. 

German  autocracy  knows  no  argument 
but  the  sword,  and  must  be  convinced 
with  the  only  weapon  that  it  can  under- 
stand. The  Triple  Alliance  and  the 
Triple  Entente  failed  in  the  object  of  their 
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creation  because  they  were  built  upon 
false  foundations — they  were  built  as 
strongholds  for  war  and  not  as  strong- 
holds for  peace. 

While  ''righteousness  exalte th  a  na- 
tion," the  present  w^ar  gives  incontrovert- 
ible proof  that  righteousness  will  not  pro- 
tect a  nation  unless  all  other  nations  are 
likewise  exalted  by  righteousness. 

No  country  ever  entered  into  a  war 
actuated  by  higher  motives  and  more  un- 
selfish purpose  than  the  United  States. 
We  have  not  entered  it  for  conquest  or  for 
commerce.  We  have  not  entered  it  to 
protect  our  soil,  but  to  protect  our  soul — 
the  soul  of  our  democracy — and  not  only 
the  soul  of  our  democracy,  but  the  de- 
mocracies of  the  world. 

Treitschke,  the -foremost  exponent  of 
German  kultur,  said:  "The  Christian 
duty  of  self-sacrifice  for  something  higher 
does  not  apply  to  the  state.  .  .  .  For 
the  sake  of  the  Fatherland  we  must 
overcome  our  natural  feeUng  of  human- 
ity." This  expresses  another  challenge 
for  which  we  are  determined  to  stake  our 
lives  and  our  sacred  honor,  and  for  the 
sake  of  our  Fatherland  it  will  be  our  aim 
and  purpose  to  gain  a  firm  anchor  for  "  our 
natural  feeling  of  humanity,"  which  lies 
at  the  basis  not  only  of  our  institutions, 
but  of  democracy  wherever  it  exists 
throughout  the  w^orld. 

There  is  a  higher  form  of  patriotism 
than  nationalism.  That  higher  form  is 
not  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  one's 
country,  but  by  a  debt  to  mankind  to 
safe-guard  the  trust  of  civilization. 

Out  of  the  bloody  trenches  of  the  war 
arise  the  ideals  which  victory  of  the  Allies 
will  bring  to  the  reconstructed  world  for 
the  general  welfare  of  mankind.  The 
unity  of  purpose  and  the  community  of 
sacrifices  which  we,  together  with  our 
Allies,  are  making,  have  obliterated  nar- 
row sectionalism  and  national  antagonism 


and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  new  world 
with  higher  standards  of  moral  relation- 
ship. It  is  the  duty  of  our  statesmanship 
to  build  upon  this  foundation  an  associa- 
tion or  league  of  free  nations,  and  make 
the  future  secure  by  destroying  the  power 
of  separate  nations  to  injure  one  another, 
and  by  cementing  their  united  power  to 
safeguard  their  joint  and  separate  wel- 
fare. 

Viscount  Bryce  said:  "This  war  has 
carried  us  to  the  depths;  let  us  build  from 
the  depths." 

The  real  cause  of  this  war  and  of  past 
wars  is  that  natural  development  has  been 
largely  along  the  lines  that  people  owe 
boundless  devotion  to  their  own  country, 
and  nothing  whatever  to  any  other  coun- 
try. In  other  words,  the  intensified  na- 
tional spirit,  the  extreme  form  of  which  is 
illustrated  by  the  German  militaristic 
kultur,  caused  a  suspension  of  the  moral 
law,  and  until  this  form  of  nationalism  is 
replaced  by  a  higher  form  that  recognizes 
that  above  loyalty  to  one's  country  are 
the  obligations  that  every  people  owe  to 
all  mankind,  international  strife  will  con- 
tinue. 

The  defeat  and  loss  which  our  country 
would  suffer  from  failing  to  see  the  war 
through  until  the  victory  for  the  prin- 
ciples that  are  at  stake  has  been  won, 
would  be  a  defeat  for  the  moral  founda- 
tions of  our  national  life. 

It  is  ^vith  a  spirit  of  justice  for  all  that 
we  have  linked  our  fortunes  w^ith  those  of 
the  AlHes  in  a  death  grapple  ^dth  an 
enemy  who  grants  justice  to  none.  It  is 
for  justice  that  wt  have  sent  our  sons 
forth  to  bleed  and  die  in  a  strange  land. 
It  is  for  justice  that  we  have  asked  our 
citizenry  to  help  the  government  during 
the  coming  Liberty  Loan.  Remember, 
it  is  a  thousand  times  better  to  be  a  bond- 
holder with  Uncle  Sam  than  a  bondsman 
of  the  Kaiser. 


THE    RULE   OF   THE   RED   GUARD 


BY   MERIEL    BUCHANAN 

Daughter  of  Sir  George  Buchanan,  British  Ambassador  to  Russia,  1910-1918 


^^^^^^^HE  French  ambassador  re- 
ceived a  note  on  Novem- 
ber 21, 19 1 7,  informing  him 
that  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment, under  the  leadership 
of  Lenin  and  Trotzky,  had 


ordered  an  immediate  armistice  on  all 
the  Russian  front  and  intended  to  begin 
pourparlers  of  peace. 

General  Poukhonine,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded General  Alexieff  as  commander-in- 
chief,  receiving  this  telegram  of  the  Bol- 
shevik government  ordering  an  imme- 
diate armistice,  refused  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  and  was  accordingly  re- 
placed by  General  Krylenko,  a  small,  fer- 
ret-faced man  who  had  risen  from  the 
rank".  * 

At  the  same  time  my  father  published 
a  note  in  the  papers  remonstrating  at  the 
way  the  order  for  the  armistice  had  been 
carried  out  without  consulting  the  Allies 
and  had  been  sent  to  headquarters  nine- 
teen hours  before  it  was  received  at  the 
embassy.  Trotzky  thereupon  published 
an  answering  note,  saying  that  the  order 
for  the  armistice,  and  the  note  to  the  Al- 
lied embassies  informing  them  of  it,  had 
been  sent  off  at  the  same  moment,  and 
"if  it  was  indeed  true  that  the  latter  had 
not  arrived  at  the  same  time  this  was 
only  due  to  technical  details  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  policy  held  by  the 
Council  of  the  Commissaries  of  the  Peo- 
ple." The  note  ended  in  an  assurance 
that  the  common  efforts  and  the  will  of 
the  people  would  carry  out  a  declara- 
tion of  universal  peace  against  all  im- 
perialistic governments. 

British  subjects  were  now  more  or  less 
prisoners  in  Russia,  Trotzky  declaring 
that  not  one  of  them  should  be  allowed 
to  leave  till  Petroff  and  Tchicherin,  the 
two  Russian  pacifists  interned  in  England, 
were  set  free.  He  also  threatened  to  ar- 
rest any  British  subjects  carrying  on  what 
he  held  a  counter-revolutionary  propa- 


ganda and  declared  that,  though  until 
now  there  had  been  no  hostile  demon- 
strations against  the  embassy,  he  would 
not  be  answerable  for  the  consequences  it 
his  requests  to  release  Petroff  and  Tchi- 
cherin were  not  immediately  granted. 

Nearly  every  day  threatening  articles 
against  my  father  appeared  in  the  Bol- 
shevik papers,  and  he  was  repeatedly 
warned  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  ar- 
rested at  any  moment.  And  one  or  two 
members  of  the  British  colony,  who  were 
at  the  head  of  big  factories,  were  sub- 
jected to  rough  treatment  and  violent 
abuse  from  the  workmen. 

On  December  i  the  delegates  of  the 
Bolshevik  government  left  for  the  front 
to  begin  the  peace  negotiations,  and  on 
December  4  General  Poukhonine  was  bru- 
tally murdered  in  his  railway-carriage  as 
he  was  leaving  headquarters.  People 
had  hoped  that  the  troops  or  the  staff 
would  prove  loyal,  and  would  be  able  to 
hold  out  against  the  Red  Guards  and 
troops  sent  down  by  the  Bolsheviks  to 
take  possession.  But  General  Poukho- 
nine unfortunately  hesitated  to  take  up 
an  armed  defensive  position,  and,  hav- 
ing murdered  him,  the  Bolshevik  troops 
under  the  command  of  General  Krylenko 
took  the  position  of  the  staff,  meeting 
with  hardly  any  resistance.  General 
Korniloff,  however,  managed  to  escape 
with  four  hundred  men  and,  evading  pur- 
suit, made  his  way  toward  the  south  to 
try  and  join  the  forces  of  General  Kale- 
din. 

It  was  said  that  seven  German  staff- 
officers  had  arrived  in  Petrograd  and  were 
being  received  and  entertained  by  the 
Bolshevik  government  as  guests  of  honor. 
Pamphlets  warning  the  people  that  they 
were  being  betrayed  were  thrown  about 
the  streets,  but  nobody  had  the  power 
to  do  anything,  and  the  peace  negotia- 
tions continued  at  the  front,  though  it 
was  rumored  that  they  were  not  going 
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well,  and  that  the  Bolsheviks  were  not  of  flats,  even  the  women,  had  to  take  their 

finding  it  as  easy  as  they  had  thought.  turn  at  keeping  watch  during  three  hours 

of  the  night,  either  in  the  courtyard  or 

I  else  just  inside  the  hall.    Day  after  day 

more  shops  were  closing,  either  through 
And  what  of  Petrograd,  the  capital,  lack  of  material  or  strike  of  the  shop- 
during  these  days  ?  Winter  had  set  in  hands.  Food  that  for  a  short  period  after 
now.  The  white,  pure  silence  of  the  snow  the  Bolsheviks  had  gained  power  had 
covered  everything;  the  flag  on  the  for-  been  a  little  more  plentiful,  was  now 
tress  flew,  a  brilliant  patch  of  scarlet  scarcer  than  ever.  The  bread  was  prac- 
against  a  steel-cold  sky.  tically  uneatable.  The  allowance  for  the 
Nobody  troubled  to  clear  away  the  week  w^as  one  egg,  which  was  generally 
snow  in  the  streets.  Little  boys  used  bad.  Butter  was  almost  unprocurable, 
the  slopes  of  the  bridges  over  the  canals  Leather  was  so  scarce  that  to  get  a  pair 
as  toboggan-slides,  cannoning  carelessly  of  boots  one  had  to  have  a  ticket,  and  it 
against  people,  utterly  unheedful  whether  was  said  that  there  was  just  one  pair  of 
they  knocked  them  down  or  not.  Others  boots  for  every  fifty  people, 
again  used  the  pavements  as  skating-  One  wondered  sometimes  was  this  to  be 
rinks,  and  walking  in  the  streets  became  the  end.  The  great  red  palace  riddled  by 
a  thing  fraught  with  many  dangers,  ridic-  bullets.  The  silent  empty  government 
ulous  and  otherwise.  buildings.  The  yellow  and  white  Ad- 
Nearly  all  the  trams  had  broken  down  miralty  with  the  golden  spire  that  seemed 
and  nobody  troubled  to  mend  them,  nearly  always  to  catch  from  somewhere  a 
Those  that  remained  resembled  moving  faint  gleam  of  sunshine.  And  across  the 
beehives  with  crowds  of  people  hanging  white  expanse  of  the  snow-covered  square, 
on  all  round.  One  had  to  fight  to  get  behind  the  pearl-^e  tracery  of  the  trees 
even  so  much  as  a  foothold  on  a  step,  in  the  Alexander  Garden,  the  great,  gray 
and  once  having  got  in  it  was  almost  shadow  of  the  dome  of  Saint  Isaac's  sof- 
impossible  to  get  out  again,  so  tightly  tened  and  dim  in  the  opal-colored  mist, 
wedged  was  the  crowd  at  the  doors.  And  over  the  frozen  river  the  walls  of  the 
Pickpockets  and  thieves  swarmed  in  them,  fortress,  the  cathedral  with  the  golden 
and  as  there  was  no  police  one  had  no  tombs  of  dead  Emperors,  the  spire  that 
hope  of  retribution  if  one  did  have  any-  was  like  a  marvellous  tongue  of  flame,  a 
thing  stolen.  finger  pointing  to  heaven.  What  was  to 
Coal  was  so  scarce  that  the  supply  of  happen  to  all  these?  The  old  majesty, 
electric  light  had  to  be  cut  off.  On  cer-  the  old  traditions  of  centuries,  the  faith 
tain  days  one  was  only  allowed  it  from  that  believed  in  miracles — were  they  gone 
six  to  eleven  in  the  evenings,  and  as  one  forever?  The  churches  were  almost 
never  knew  which  day  that  was  to  be,  empty  now;  only  here  and  there  in  the 
one  ran  the  risk  at  dinner-parties  of  find-  gray  shadows  a  solitary  candle  burned  be- 
ing oneseK  in  sudden  darkness  and  hav-  fore  a  jewelled  ikon,  or  a  woman  knelt 
ing  a  general  scramble  for  candles.  And  and  wept  before  a  crucifix.  The  old  Rus- 
candles  were  also  scarce  and  not  always  sia  was  dead  indeed, 
to  be  found.  I  remember  walking  home  from  a  din- 
Nearly  every  night  shooting  went  on  ner  one  evening  and  passing  close  to  a 
in  the  town.  Nobody  quite  knew  why.  barracks  where  a  crowd  of  soldiers  stood 
Sometimes  it  was  just  a  band  of  robbers  leaning  up  against  the  wall.  From  an 
going  around,  stopping  people  in  the  open  window  a  stream  of  yellow  light 
streets  or  pillaging  flats.  Or,  perhaps,  blazed  across  the  snow-covered  pavement, 
the  Red  Guards  had  a  difference  of  opin-  and  out  into  the  silence  of  the  cold,  clear 
ion.  Or  else  a  motor  with  no  lights  would  night  came  the  sound  of  drunken  song, 
fly  through  the  streets  with  a  machine-  laughter,  and  the  squeak  of  a  concertina, 
gun  rattling  away  out  of  the  back  window  Walking  down  the  street  toward  us  came 
for  no  particular  reason  or  object.  an  old  general,  his  long  beard  and  his 
Committees  were  started  in  all  the  white  fur  cap  gleaming  silver  in  the  moon- 
apartment-houses.     All  the  inhabitants  light,  the  scarlet  lining  of  his  gray  coat 
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catching  the  light  as  he  passed  that  open 
window,  and  not  a  single  one  of  those  sol- 
diers leaning  against  the  doorway  moved 
out  of  his  way  or  saluted,  one  only  spat 
derisively  on  the  pavement  with  a  mut- 
tered curse.  His  stern  old  face  was  like  a 
white  mask  of  suffering,  and  when  the 
English  officer  I  was  with  saluted  him  as 
he  passed  close  to  us,  he  started  as  if 
wakened  from  a  dream,  and  returned  the 
salute  with  a  smile  that  was  pitiful  in  its 
pleased  surprise. 

That  is  the  spirit  of  progress  and 
change,  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Everywhere 
signs  of  disorder  and  dirt  and  neglect — 
streets  that  were  almost  empty,  shops 
that  had  no  goods,  churches  where  no- 
body prayed. 

And  at  street  corners  companies  of  Red 
Guards  sitting  round  huge  blazing  firgs, 
stopping  every  motor  that  passed  to  ask 
questions,  and  sometimes  turning  the  oc- 
cupants out  if  the  answers  did  not  sat- 
isfy them,  ready  at  any  moment  on  the 
slightest  excuse  to  fire  off  the  rifles  that 
were  tied  round  them  with  a  piece  of 
string  or  a  dirty  piece  of  red  ribbon. 
These  men,  unkempt,  unwashed,  un- 
shaved,  totally  ignorant,  had  become  the 
rulers  of  Petrograd,  the  city  built  by 
Peter  the  Great  as  capital  for  his  em- 
pire. 

At  night  it  was  always  a  somewhat  eerie 
sensation  to  be  stopped  by  these  men: 
The  red  glare  of  the  fire  lighting  up  the 
blue  darkness;  the  silence  of  the  snow- 
covered  streets  broken  by  the  hoarse, 
rough  voice  that  commanded  the  motor 
to  stop;  the  crowd  of  dirty,  unkempt 
men  swarming  round  the  door;  the  points 
of  the  bayonets  that  caught  here  and 
there  a  gleam  of  firelight;  the  knowledge 
that  at  the  slightest  excuse  they  had  the 
power  to  turn  one  ignominiously  out  into 
the  street  and  go  off  themselves  in  the 
motor. 

Indeed,  this  very  nearly  happened  to 
some  friends  and  myself  when  one  eve- 
ning coming  home  from  the  ballet  a  shot 
rang  out  just  in  front  of  the  motor.  We 
did  not  realize  at  first  that  it  had  been 
fired  at  us,  but  when  the  motor  pulled  up 
with  a  jerk  and  a  man  in  a  dirty  fur  cap, 
who  might  have  been  a  Red  Guard  or  an 
ordinary  thief,  tore  open  the  door  we  saw 
that  this  time  we  were  not  to  be  merely 


spectators.  How  little  help  we  could  ex- 
pect from  anybody  was  also  immediately 
clear,  as  people  passing  glanced  at  us  ner- 
vously, and  then,  looking  the  other  way, 
hurried  on,  while  a  sledge  that  had  been 
standing  close  to  the  pavement  drove 
hastily  away  into  the  darkness.  Three 
more  men  with  rifles  now  surrounded  the 
motor,  and,  pointing  his  pistol  at  us,  the 
man  who  had  stopped  us  commanded  us 
to  get  out  at  once.  Mr.  Brooks,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  embassy  who  was 
with  us,  told  him  it  was  an  English  motor 
and  tried  to  shut  the  door.  But,  tearing 
it  open  again,  the  man  got  up  on  the  step 
and,  pointing  his  pistol  at  Mr.  Brooks's 
head,  screamed  out  that  we  were  to  let 
him  have  the  motor  at  once  or  he  would 
shoot.  With  admirable  presence  of  mind 
Mr.  Brooks  argued  with  him  that  he 
would  get  into  great  trouble  if  he  took  the 
motor  as  it  belonged  to  the  British  em- 
bassy, and  we  were  on  government  busi- 
ness. The  man  retorted  furiously  that  he 
also  was  on  government  business,  but 
after  a  few  minutes'  more  persuasion  and 
talk  he  finally  got  off  the  step,  and,  shut- 
ting the  door  with  a  bang,  allowed  us  to 
continue  on  our  way  unmolested. 


II 


Disorders  and  desultory  street  fight- 
ing increased  day  by  day,  and  on  the 
night  of  December  7  reached  a  culminat- 
ing point  when,  a  iDand  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  broke  into  the  Winter  Palace  and 
pillaged  the  wine-cellars.  The  Preobra- 
jinsky  regiment,  whose  barracks  were 
next  door,  and  who  were  supposed  to  be 
on  guard,  tried  at  first  to  put  up  a  feeble 
resistance,  but  very  soon  joined  in  the 
general  plunder  themselves.  All  during 
the  night  the  orgy  continued,  and  several 
encounters  took  place  between  drunken 
bands  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  from 
the  embassy  we  heard  the  constant  sound 
of  firing  all  down  the  quay  and  the  Mil- 
lionaia. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  news  hav- 
ing rapidly  spread  through  the  town, 
crowds  arrived  on  the  scene  to  try  and 
get  a  little  booty.  Soldiers  in  huge  motor 
lorries  drove  up  to  the  palace,  and  went 
away  with  their  motors  full  of  cases  of 
priceless  wine.     Women,  their  arms  full 
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of  bottles,  could  be  seen  trying  to  sell 
them  to  passers-by  in  the  streets.  Even 
the  children  had  their  share  of  the  plun- 
der, and  could  be  met  carrying  a  bottle 
of  champagne  or  perhaps  some  valuable 
old  liquor. 

About  midday  an  armed  force  of  sailors 
and  one  or  two  armored  cars  arrived  on 
the  scene  to  try  and  restore  order.  The 
palace  was  surrounded  and  nobody  was 
allowed  to  pass  anywhere  near. 

Thousands  of  bottles  of  wine  were  de- 
stroyed and  thrown  over  into  the  ice,  the 
sailors  firing  into  the  bottles  the  quicker 
to  break  them;  but  the  horde  of  drunken 
soldiers  was  so  immense  that  the  orgy 
still  continued  without  any  abatement, 
and  order  only  began  to  be  restored  on 
the  arrival  of  a  company  of  firemen,  who 
flooded  the  cellars  and  drowned  a  lot  of 
soldiers  who  were  too  drunk  to  escape. 

Even  as  far  down  the  quay  as  the  em- 
bassy the  air  was  infected  with  the  reek 
of  spirits,  and  everywhere  drunken  sol- 
diers lay  about,  broken  bottles  littered 
the  streets,  the  snow  was  stained  rose-red 
and  yellow  where  in  many  places  the 
wine  had  been  spilled.  All  through  the 
town  the  drunken  hordes  spread  them- 
selves, firing  indiscriminately  at  each 
other  or  anybody  who  molested  them. 
Scenes  of  indescribable  horror  and  dis- 
gust took  place,  the  crowds  in  some  in- 
stances scooping  up  the  dirty,  wine- 
stained  snow,  drinking  it  out  of  their 
hands,  fighting  with  each  other  over  the 
remains.  And  everywhere  the  soldiers 
were  inciting  the  people  to  murder  and 
pillage.  It  was  so  easy — you  had  only  to 
.  take  your  rifle — and  everybody  had  a  fire- 
arm of  some  sort — to  knock  down  a  few 
shutters  or  break  a  few  windows  and  take 
whatever  you  found. 

In  the  afternoon  I  drove  out  with  a 
friend  in  one  of  the  little  low  sledges  and 
tried  to  do  some  shopping.  Heavy  snow- 
flakes  drifted  down  from  an  iron-gray 
sky,  a  piercing  wind  drove  into  our  faces, 
the  great  dome  of  Saint  Isaacs  loomed  up, 
a  huge  shadow  lost  in  the  whirling  snow. 
Several  times  drunken  soldiers  hailed  us 
as  we  passed.  On  the  little  bridge  at  the 
end  of  the  Millionaia,  a  company  of 
armed  sailors  stopped  us  and  made  us  go 
down  a  side-street  into  the  town.  The 
streets  were  practically  deserted,  several 


of  the  shops  were  boarded  up,  now  and 
then  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  sounded 
across  the  distance,  or  the  fragment  of  a 
drunken  song. 

At  the  door  of  one  of  the  provision- 
shops  a  huge,  burly  moujik,  wrapped  in 
a  sheepskin,  stopped  us  with  an  out- 
stretched arm  as  we  tried  to  pass  him. 
*'Shut,"  he  said  laconically. 

''But  why  is  it  shut ? "  my  friend  asked 
impatiently,  seeing  a  chink  of  light  under 
the  closed  doors. 

The  man  shrugged  his  huge  shoulders. 
''Because  it  is,"  he  answered,  standing 
immovable  in  the  doorway,  where  we  had 
eventually  to  leave  him. 

The  red-bearded  driver  of  our  sledge 
grinned  at  us  good-humoredly  as  we 
climbed  back  and  puUed  the  fur  rug  over 
us.  "  Eh,  Barina,"  he  remarked  pleasant- 
ly. "Life  is  not  easy  now.  Svaboda ! 
(Liberty  !)  This  is  what  they  call  liberty ! 
Eh— God  help  us  ! "  He  flicked  the  blue 
reins  at  his  thin,  white  horse  and  drove 
on,  muttering  to  himself  all  the  time. 

A  little  farther  along  a  drunken  soldier 
stood  before  one  of  the  huge  fires  that 
burned  at  the  corners  of  aU  the  streets,  a 
broken  bottle  held  in  one  hand,  a  pistol 
in  the  other,  while  a  Red  Guard,  leaning 
on  his  gun,  watched  him  with  an  indul- 
gent smile.  Singing  and  laughing,  the  sol- 
dier swayed  perilously  near  to  the  leaping 
flames,  now  and  then  pointing  his  pistol 
at  the  passers-by,  cursing  them  or  laugh- 
ing at  them  as  they  drew  nervously  away. 
Still  a  little  farther  along  another  soldier 
lay  face  down  in  the  snow,  an  empty 
bottle  still  clutched  in  one  hand,  while 
two  little  boys  stood  nervously  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  a  third,  more  courageous,  tried 
to  loosen  the  fast-clasped  fingers  from  the 
bottle  to  see,  perhaps,  whether  there  were 
a  few  drops  left.  As  Lunarcharsky,  one 
of  the  commissaries  of  the  people,  said 
when  questioned  by  a  reporter:  "What 
would  you  have?  The  whole  of  Petro- 
grad  is  drunk." 

And  that  was  only  the  beginning.  Hav- 
ing found  how  easy  it  was,  the  soldiers 
continued  to  plunder  the  wine-shops  and 
many  of  the  private  cellars  in  the  town. 
Every  night  there  was  shooting,  and  in 
some  parts  regular  artillery  duels  between 
machine-guns  took  place,  and,  though 
several  large  wine-cellars  were  destroyed 
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by  order  of  the  Bolshevik  government, 
the  streets  continued  to  be  full  of  drunk- 
en soldiers  and  the  orgies  still  went  on. 

Late  one  evening  some  friends  who 
lived  a  little  farther  down  the  quay  came 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  embassy,  as  their 
cellars  were  being  pillaged  and  the  sol- 
diers had  fired  into  the  room  where  they 
had  been  sitting  at  dinner.  They  tele- 
phoned from  the  embassy  to  Smolny  to 
ask  for  armed  assistance,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly sent,  and  some  time  after  mid- 
night they  were  able  to  return  to  their 
house,  which  had  been  put  under  a  strong 
guard. 

All  approaches  to  the  Winter  Palace 
were  still  barricaded  and  nobody  was  al- 
lowed to  pass.  Bottles  of  wine  were  some- 
times to  be  bought  in  the  streets  for  ab- 
surdly cheap  prices,  though  one  was  not 
always  sure  of  obtaining  the  real  article. 
There  is  the  story  of  one  man  who  bought 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne from  a  sailor  for  the  sum  of  three 
roubles.  Examining  it  closer  he  found  it 
contained  only  vichy  water.  Putting  it 
in  his  pocket,  he  continued  on  his  way 
down  the  street,  and  presently,  when  a 
soldier  passed  him,  tapped  it  knowingly. 
The  soldier  immediately  stopped  to  bar- 
gain, and  the  man,  succeeding  in  selling 
him  the  supposed  bottle  of  champagne  for 
the  sum  of  five  roubles,  continued  on  his 
w^ay. 

Robbery  and  murder  had  become  daily 
and  nightly  occurrences  now.  Constant- 
ly people  were  being  stopped  and  divested 
of  all  their  clothes  and  valuables  before 
they  were  allowed  to  continue.  It  was 
impossible  to  go  out  at  night  in  a  motor, 
as  one  ran  the  almost  certain  risk  of  being 
stopped  and  turned  out.  Sometimes  look- 
ing out  of  the  window  late  at  night  one 
might  have  imagined  oneself  in  a  city  of 
the  dead.  The  huge,  empty  square, 
white  and  ghastly  under  the  light  of  one 
feeble  lamp,  the  vast  shadow  of  the  bridge 
across  the  frozen  river,  by  the  corner  of 
the  Marble  Palace,  the  orange  glow  of 
the  fire  where  the  forms  of  two  or  three 
soldiers  could  be  seen  crouching  close  to 
the  flames.  Now  and  then  only  the  gray 
shadow  of  a  sledge  slipping  silently  across 
the  snow,  or  a  muffled  figure  that  passed 
swiftly  as  if  it  feared  pursuit. 

A  story  was  told  at  this  time  of  a  man 


who  was  stopped  by  a  band  of  thieves 
and  robbed  of  his  watch  and  money  and 
coat.  Shivering,  he  said  to  one  of  the 
robbers:  ''You  might  at  least  give  me 
your  coat  in  exchange.  Mine  was  new 
and  yours  is  old,  and  you  can't  want  two 
coats."  After  some  hesitation  the  thief 
eventually  gave  him  his  dirty  old  sheep- 
skin coat,  and  the  man  hurried  home, 
thankful  for  at  least  some  covering  in  the 
cold.  Arrived  at  his  lodgings,  he  took  off 
the  coat  and  found  in  the  pocket  what 
was  evidently  the  result  of  the  robber's 
day — three  or  four  diamond  rings  and  a 
sum  of  money  far  exceeding  that  of  which 
he  had  been  robbed  himself. 


Ill 


On  December  15  Trotzky  sent  round 
another  note  to  all  the  embassies  an- 
nouncing his  intention  of  entering  into 
peace  negotiations,  not  with  the  Allied 
governments,  but  with  the  socialistic 
parties  in  all  countries;  and  meanwhile 
the  farce  of  the  peace  conference  con- 
tinued, fluctuating,  suspended,  taken  up 
again. 

The  Russian  frontier  had  again  been 
closed  to  English  and  American  subjects, 
on  the  ground  of  a  dispute  concerning 
government  messengers.  The  posts  were 
completely  disorganized  and  hardly  any 
news  came  through,  and  what  there  was 
in  the  papers  was  distorted  to  suit  the 
Bolshevik  interests.  But  on  Christmas 
Day  a  messenger  arrived  from  England, 
having  just  got  across  the  frontier  before 
Trotzky's  order  to  stop  him  had  been  re- 
ceived. 

Food-supplies  were  getting  scarcer  and 
scarcer.  All  communications  with  the 
south  had  been  completely  cut  off.  The 
Don  country  was  said  to  be  mobilized, 
and  thousands  of  officers  and  cadets  were 
joining  the  forces  of  General  Kaledin,  and 
at  Rostoff  the  Bolshevik  committee  was 
supposed  to  have  liberated  and  armed  a 
lot  of  German  prisoners  to  take  part  in 
the  struggle  against  him  and  Korniloff. 

The  German  papers  had  taken  up  a 
violent  attitude  in  regard  to  my  father's 
statement  in  the  Russian  press,  and  said 
that  the  Entente  only  wished  to  gain  time 
and  prepare  the  ground  for  a  counter- 
revolution, and  that  my  father's  insinua- 
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tion  that  the  armistice  negotiations  were 
being  conducted  with  the  German  autoc- 
racy and  not  with  the  German  people 
would  fool  nobody  in  Russia.  Admiral 
Kaiserling  and  his  staff  had  arrived  in 
Petrograd,  a  whole  hotel  was  placed  at 
their  disposal,  and  they  were  treated  with 
every  consideration  and  respect.  The 
town  itself  swarmed  with  German  and 
Austrian  prisoners,  walking  freely  and 
unmolested  about  the  streets,  swaggering 
as  if  they  were  already  in  possession. 
There  is  a  story  of  a  Russian  girl  who, 
meeting  several  of  these  men,  turned  to  a 
friend  who  was  with  her  and  said :  "Look. 
There  are  a  lot  of  German  prisoners." 
One  of  the  men  turned  to  her  with  an  in- 
solent smile.  "Oh,  no,"  he  said  suavely, 
"you  make  a  mistake.  It  is  you  who  are 
our  prisoners." 

And  meanwhile  anarchy  spread  itself 
all  over  the  country.  In  the  surroundings 
of  Petrograd  and  in  the  Baltic  provinces 
hardly  a  country  house  was  left  standing. 
My  friend's  place  near  Reval,  where  I 
had  stayed  several  times,  had  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  and  pillaged,  the  horses 
and  cows  on  the  farm  taken  or  killed,  the 
pigs  cut  up  alive  for  lard,  while  she  herself 
barely  escaped,  having  to  hide  for  five 
hours  in  the  garden  with  her  two  small 
children.  In  Odessa  street-fighting  was 
taking  place,  and  the  massacres  of  Kron- 
stadt  were  being  repeated  in  the  Black 
Sea  fleet.  In  the  Crimea  several  of  the 
wonderful  old  palaces  and  private  villas 
were  being  plundered.  In  Kieff  there 
were  riots  and  disorders.  In  Finland  of- 
ficers and  generals  were  brutally  mur- 
dered. Many  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Hermitage  and  the  Winter  Palace  had 
been  lost  or  stolen.  Some  of  the  barges  in 
which  they  had  been  sent  away  from 
Petrograd  just  before  the  Bolshevik  ris- 
ing were  said  to  have  been  sunk,  some 
were  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  Mos- 
cow, others  at  Vologda,  but  nobody  really 
knew  or  cared.  Pillaging,  murdering,  and 
talking  about  peace  were  so  much  more 
important  than  the  fate  of  a  few  Rem- 
brandts  and  Fragonards, 

My  father  had  been  very  unwell  for 
some  time  past,  and  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber the  doctor  emphatically  ordered  him 
to  go  away  at  once.  An  agreement  had 
been  finally  come  to  between  the  British 


and  the  Bolshevik  governments  regard- 
ing the  question  of  couriers,  and  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  Bolsheviks  were  to  be  given 
passports  to  England  on  the  condition 
that  they  did  not  stay  there  after  deliver- 
ing their  despatches.  Accordingly  after 
some  difficulty  and  delay  Trotzky  gave 
my  father  the  facilities  for  our  journey  to 
England,  though  he  would  not  allow  the 
military  and  naval  representatives  going 
with  us  any  special  concessions,  declaring 
that  they  must  travel  as  ordinary  pas- 
sengers. 

The  8th  of  January  was  settled  for  the 
day  of  our  departure,  and  our  last  days 
in  Petrograd  passed  slowly  and  regret- 
fully. 

The  cold  was  intense,  an  icy  wind  swept 
down  the  quays,  snow  continued  to  fall 
day  after  day,  piling  itself  in  huge  masses 
all  down  the  streets.  It  was  almost  im- 
possible for  motors  to  get  through  it,  and 
driving  in  a  sledge  down  the  Nevsky  was 
like  going  on  a  mountain  switchback. 
Bleak  and  gray,  the  sky  stretched  itself 
above  the  town  and  the  ice-bound  river. 
There  seemed  no  help  anywhere  against 
the  pitiless  decree  that  the  folly  of  man 
was  carrying  out.  The  curse  of  an  in- 
evitable disaster  hovered  like  a  bird  with 
giant,  overshadowing  wings  above  the 
country. 

On  one  of  the  few  remaining  days  I 
went  for  the  last  time  into  the  vast  Cathe- 
dral of  Saint  Isaacs.  In  the  dim,  gray- 
shadowed  darkness  the  tiny,  yellow  flames 
of  a  very  few  candles  burned  feebly,  flut- 
teringly.  The  great  church, that  had  al- 
ways been  so  full  was  now  almost  empty. 
Before  the  Miraculous  Madonna  of  Saint 
George  one  old  woman  knelt  in  prayer, 
and  two  little  solitary  candles  burned. 
In  another  part  of  the  church  a  service 
was  going  on,  and  one  or  two  people  stood 
lost  among  the  shadows,  while  through 
the  jewelled  doors  a  priest  in  a  wonderful 
green  robe  prayed  in  a  halo  of  golden  light 
that  made  his  figure  stand  out  startlingly 
clear  amidst  the  surrounding  dark. 

Going  out  again  into  the  white,  whirl- 
ing snow-storm  I  walked  slowly  up,  past 
the  marvellous  equestrian  statue  of  Peter 
the  Great  onto  the  quay.  The  old,  pink 
palace  of  Prince  Munchikoff  faced  me  on 
the  opposite  shore,  and  farther  down  the 
river  the  great  gray  building  of  the  Bourse 
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stood  out,  facing  the  bullet-scarred  Win- 
ter Palace,  standing  out  dark-red  above 
the  snow. 

A  sense  of  utter  desolation  and  tragedy 
laid  over  it  all,  the  hopelessness  of  an 
abandoned  city  alive  still  with  the  mem- 
ories of  long-dead  glories,  of  golden  pomp 
and  revelry.  Somewhere  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  the  crack  of  a  rifle  broke 
the  frozen  stillness,  and  aVorkman  who 
was  passing  laughed  savagely.  A  gust  of 
icy  wind  sent  a  cloud  of  snow  into  my 
face,  and  a  half-starving  yellow  dog,  limp- 
ing on  three  legs  rubbed  itself  against  my 
skirt,  looking  up  at  me  with  piteous  eyes. 
And  through  the  drifting  snow  the  ghosts 
of  Russia's  greatness  seemed  to  pass  and 
vanish — men  and  women  who  had  lived 
and  died  for  Russia,  whose  heads  were 
bent  under  the  weight  of  intolerable 
shame. 

On  the  last  night  before  our  morning 
start  I  walked  home  from  a  dinner  in  the 
Millionaia  through  a  stillness  that  held 
something  uncanny  in  its  voiceless  quiet. 
The  streets  seemed  utterly  deserted,  only 


once  two  workmen  passed,  dark,  gro- 
tesque figures  muffled  in  sheepskins,  the 
points  of  their  rifles  black  against  the 
snow. 

The  heavy  clouds  had  lifted,  a  few  faint 
stars  shone  in  the  distant,  blue  darkness  of 
the  sky.  The  empty  square  showed  an  al- 
most untrodden  purity  of  snow.  The  for- 
tress stood  a  dark  shadow  above  the 
frozen  river,  dimly  against  the  sky  the 
spire  of  Peter  and  Paul  reared  a  slender 
black  finger,  pointing  to  the  stars. 

Then  the  sudden  roar  and  rattle  of  a 
motor  broke  the  stillness;  filled  with  a 
crowd  of  half-drunken  soldiers,  it  passed 
down  the  quay,  ploughing  its  way  with 
difficulty  through  the  heavy  snow. 
Through  the  coarse,  jeering  laughter  I 
caught  the  words,  ''Liberty — Peace — 
Hurrah  for  Peace !" 

Liberty  and  peace — while  above  the 
blue-and-silver  city  of  dead  Emperors 
hovered  the  shadow  of  German  autocracy 
and  German  militarism  and  German 
power — like  a  great  black  monster  ready 
to  devour  its  prey. 


THE     MOTOR-MAN 

By  Florence  Wilkinson 

He  scanned  the  track  as  marksmen  eye  the  bead. 
He  had  a  boy's  face,  somewhat  loosely  wrought, 
A  ruddy  hue,  a  brow  untouched  by  thought; 
The  joy  of  youth  in  speed. 

Then  he  leapt  forward,  a  white  masque  of  fright — 
His  elemental  hands  grappled  the  brake,  in  vain — 
That  little  life,  crushed  out  too  quick  for  pain, 
A  cry  that  stabbed  the  night! 

(Oh,  hideous  wheels,  oh,  sound  beneath  the  wheels! 
Does  Death  come  so?    How  the  blind  vision  reels!) 

Like  a  dazed  dreamer  in  the  torture-place 
He  stood,  the  slow  tears  on  his  withered  cheeks, 
Deaf  to  the  circling  women  with  their  shrieks. 
(Fiercely  her  vengeance  Little  Sicily  wreaks) 
Till  the  first  stone  struck  his  face. 

A  common  boy  when  the  uptown  trip  began, 
Ignorant  of  those  huge  furies,  Love  and  Hate — 
Now,  a  gray  comrade  to  swift  ancient  Fate, 
Rory,  the  motor-man. 
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JHE  old  petty  officer  in 
charge  of  the  drills  drew  a 
deep  breath  and  looked 
down  the  long  lines  of  new- 
ly enlisted  apprentice  sea- 
men. A  few  of  the  boys 
were  from  the  poorer  quarters  of  near-by 
cities  and  towns;  some  were  from  the 
farming  districts;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber were  undergraduates  from  colleges 
and^universities  flocking  to  the  colors  at 
the  first  intimation  of  their  country's 
need,  and  all  were  astonishingly  trans- 
formed, by  the  mere  donning  of  uniforms 
and  caps,  into  potential  sailors  for  the 
ships  of  the  United  States  nayy. 

The  petty  officer  cleared  his  throat. 
Somehow  the  sunshiny  parade-ground, 
bordered  by  cheerful,  yellow  brick  bar- 
racks and  backed  by  the  sparkling  blue 
of  Narragansett  Bay  and  the  distant, 
pointed  spires  of  Newport  churches, 
seemed  too  incongruously  peaceful  com- 
pared with  the  things  of  which  he  was 
trying  to  speak.  He  cleared  his  throat 
again. 

''I'd  like  to  remind  you,  lads,"  he  said, 
"that  there  are  some  things  in  our  navy 
that  you'll  have  to  learn  for  yourselves. 
We  can  teach  you  the  manual  of  arms 
and  the  drills;  and  there  are  schools  here 
to  train  you  for  any  branch  of  ship's  work 
that  you  have  a  leaning  toward — wire- 
less, electricity,  signal  corps,  hospital 
corps,  engineering,  cooking,  and  yeoman's 
work — but  what  you've  got  to  get,  if 
you're  to  be  of  any  real  tise,  is  the  spirit 
of  the  na\'y ! 

"Maybe  there's  those  with  education 
enough  to  explain  that  spirit  to  you.  I 
haven't  got  the  words.  I  only  know  what 
it  means  in  actions.  Summed  up,  it 
amounts  to  about  this :  aboard  ship  there 
ain't  no  yoti  and  there  ain't  no  me; 
there's  just  Us !  And  we're  working  to- 
gether under  the  flag  of  the  finest  country 
on  earth. 
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"You  lads  have  come  away  from  your 

folks,  and  your  homes,  and  your  colleges 
to  help  get  a  bad  job  done;  and  when  the 
job's  finished  some  of  you  will  go  back  to 
your  colleges,  and  your  folks,  and  your 
homes — and  some  won't. 

"But  if  the  ones  that  go  back  have 
gotten  the  real  spirit  of  the  navy — the 
spirit  that  was  already  strong  when  boys 
Ifl^e  you  were  rampaging  over  the  seas  on 
the  old  wooden  ship  Constellation  that's 
tied  up  to  the  wharf  here — they'll  go 
back,  and  carry  with  them  through  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  the  knowledge 
that,  in  time  of  squalls,  their  hand  was 
steady  in  the  service  of  the  rest  of  the 
ship;  that  they  helped,  to  the  end,  the 
messmate  that  had  fallen;  and  that,  when 
it  seemed  like  it  was  their  turn  next,  they 
looked  death  straight  in  the  eye.  That's 
what  we  call  the  Spirit  of  the  Navy. 
Don't  forget  it ! 

"Now!  Atten-shun!  I'll  explain  the 
anchor- watch  to  you." 

The  ship's  doctor  dropped  stiffly  into 
his  seat  at  the  ward-room  luncheon-table 
and  whimsicaUy  surveyed  his  brother  offi- 
cers. Perhaps  he  had  grown  accustomed 
to  the  white  look  of  fatigue  and  tension 
that  distinguishes  the  expression  of  the 
naval  officers  who,  for  months  now,  have 
faced  death  on  destroyers  and  transports 
on  the  North  Sea;  perhaps  his  New  Eng- 
land training  came  back  to  him  in  half- 
remembered  sayings  about  enduring  what 
can't  be  remedied,  and  the  hopeful  sug- 
gestions of  turns  in  seemingly  intermin- 
able roads.  At  any  rate  he  ignored  the 
obvious  and  soared,  conversationally,  into 
the  cheerfully  problematical. 

"I've  been  wondering  all  morning  if  I 
hadn't  better  try  out  an  unpatented  in- 
vention of  a  Buddhist  priest  I  saw  in 
Japan,"  observed  the  doctor,  helping  him- 
self to  tinned  sardines  and  damp  crackers. 
"The  old  fellow  was  sweeping  off  the  im- 
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maculate  white  straw  mats  of  a  Kyoto  all  knew  that  the  engineer  officer's  first- 
temple,  and  as  he  frisked  over  to  collect  born  had  arrived  in  this  warring  world  a 
an  entrance  fee  of  me  I  noticed  that  both  month  after  its  father  had  joined  the  ship, 
sides  of  his  nose  were  securely  plugged  and  except  for  photographs  he  had  never 
with  wads  of  rice-paper.  seen  it.     His  wife  wrote  of  the  baby's  su- 

^'How  come?"  I  questioned,  pointing  perlative  beauty  and  charm  and  planned 

at  them.  for    the    happy    days    of    reunion,    but 

He  waited  devoutly,  while  some  wor-  somehow  a  shadowy  foreboding  that 

shippers  eased  down  on  their  fine  work  crouched  behind  her  cheering  words  had 

with  the  prayer-gong,  before  he  answered,  eluded  her  and  crept  into  the  envelope 

"  Cold  on  the  head,  have  got ! "  and  inti-  to  loom  large  when  the  letter  was  opened, 

mated  that  much  valuable  time  might  be  The  engineer  officer  broke  the  silence  with 

lost  if  he  had  to  stop  every  time  he  needed  hasty  querulousness. 

to  blow  his  nose;  and  besides,  as  he  in-  "Be   thankful   there's   nothing   worse 

dulgently  informed  me,  he  hadn't  ever  than  colds  the  matter  with  the  crew,"  he 

owned  a  handkerchief.     I've  been  think-  admonished,  and  set  his  teeth  under  a 

ing  of  trying  his  scheme  out  on  the  crew  swift  stab  of  pain;  for  several  days  these 

of  this  ship.  attacks  had  come  with  increasing  fre- 

" They've  every  variety  of  cough  and  quency  and  violence.     ''This  is  no  time 

whoop,  from  the  copy  of  a  lyric  cry  to  a  to  get  sick,"  his  spirit  asserted  with  grim 

replica  of  the  Gregorian  chant.     I'll  al-  anger  at  the  inopportune  besieger, 

ways  remember  this  cruise  by  the  oppor-  "  What  about  my  keeping  in  practice  ?  " 

tunities  I've  had  to  study  snuffies."  asked  the  doctor,  and  added:  ''These  are 

The  mess  listened  with  a  visible  easing  queer  days  in  the  navy !     I  was  talking 

of  tension.     "If  the  old  fellow's  cold  was  with  one  of  the  petty  officers  who  drilled 

really  bad  I  should  think  his  procedure  the  apprentice  seamen  at  the  training-sta- 

would,  in  time,  have  made  his  brain  come  tion  last  summer,  and  the  old  fellow  was 

adrift.    How  did  he  breathe  ?"  questioned  upset!     He  had  a' big  lot  of  boys  fresh 

the  executive  officer.  from  different  colleges  to  train,  and  they 

"Oh,  he  just  let  his  mouth  hang  jaun-  overturned  all  his  previous  experiences, 

tily  open.     A  nose  isn't  really  a  neces-  He  went  carefully  over  the  manual  of 

sity  any  more  than  an  appendix  is;   it's  arms  with  them  the  first  day,  and  the 

an  ornament,"  said  the  doctor,  cheerfully  next  morning,  to  his  amazed  astonish- 

surveying  the  mess.     "Of  course,  I  don't  ment,  they  executed  each  order  with  un- 

mean  that  all  noses  are  ornamental,"  he  varying  precision. 

added,  and  dodged  a  cracker  thrown  by  "'You  know  these  exercises  already?' 

the  navigator.  he  questioned  bewilderedly. 

"Too   bad   you   fellows   can't   get   a  "'Why,  yes,' answered  one  of  the  boys; 

glimpse  of  your  great-great-great-grand-  'you  told  them  to  us  yesterday.' 

children  when  the  manufacturers  of  food  "You  see,  the  new  apprentice  seamen 

substitutes,  preservatives,  and  adultera-  represented  the  college-trained  product, 

tions,  and  we  surgeons  have,  by  our  com-  to  whom  concentration  is  a  necessity, 

bined  and  unceasing  efforts,  permanently  The  petty  officer's  experience  had  been 

divorced   them   from   their   unnecessary  with  boys  of  less  education,  who  learn  by 

decorations.     No  teeth !     No  hair !     No  the  frequent  repetition  of  drilling,  and 

tonsils  !     No  appendixes  !     No  gall-blad-  drilling,  and  drilling — the  mechanical  ac- 

ders  !     No — but  I'll  spare  you.     It'll  be  a  tion  of  untrained  minds,"  explained  the 

neat  and  trim  population  in  those  happy  doctor. 

days,"   said   the   doctor   with   dramatic  "I  should  think  that  with  such  new 

airiness.  material  we  could  build  up  a  magnificent 

"My  great-great-grandchildren!"  ob-  personnel,"  exclaimed  the  executive  en- 
served  the  engineer  officer,  and  glanced  thusiastically. 

through  the  rain-streaked  port-hole  past  The  doctor  smiled.    "You  haven't  been 

which  gray,  foam-crested  waves  raced  be-  reading  your  little  book  of  fables  lately, 

fore  the  icy  wind,  under  a  heavy  sky.  or  you'd  remember  that  everything  has 

A  Httle  silence  fell  upon  the  mess;  they  its  disadvantages,"  he  admonished,  and 
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added:  "The  old  classes  of  apprentice  sea- 
men hadn't  trained  minds,  but  most  of 
them  had  learned  the  ground-plan  rules 
of  discipline — poverty  generally  incul- 
cates that.  The  new  boys  don't  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word !  As  far  as  they're 
concerned,  it's  an  incoherent  assortment 
of  syllables  made  up  from  unintelligible 
letters. 

"One  indignant  youth  returned  to  the 
training-station  to  find  that  the  ship  he 
was  assigned  to  had  sailed.  '  I  like  their 
nerve — going  off  without  me  ! '  he  asserted 
in  loud  and  righteous  wrath  to  the  petty 
officer  engaged  in  warping  him  toward  the 
brig.  '  I  sent  them  word  that  my  mother 
had  come  up  to  see  me,  so  they  needn't 
expect  me  back  until  she'd  left — and 
they've  gone  without  waiting  for  me  ! ' 

"Another  lad  had  been  notified  that  he 
was  to  stand  watch  from  four  to  eight,  but 
some  acquaintances  motored  over  from 
Narragansett,  so  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
captain  that  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  get 
back  until  later,  as  he  was  to  dine  with 
friends  at  a  restaurant  which  he  ingenu- 
ously named.  Imagine  his  resentful  in- 
dignation when,  just  after  the  soup  had 
been  served,  he  was  snatched  into  a 
standing  position  by  an  unsympathetic 
master-at-arms.  'I  sent  the  captain 
word,'  he  expostulated.  '7^  that  so? 
What's  a  captain  ?  'Tis  the  admiral  you 
should  have  notified,'  commented  the 
master-at-arms  witheringly. 

"This  same  boy  is  my  hospital  appren- 
tice now,  and  he's  as  keen  as  a  razor.  He 
still  grins  sheepishly  over  his  farewell  din- 
ner party,  but  he  has  ideas  of  his  own ! 
We  have  great  arguments  about  a  sur- 
geon's privileges  and  responsibilities — " 
The  doctor  broke  off  and  glanced  about. 
"I  don't  eat  more  than  the  rest  of  you;  I 
talk  more,"  he  explained,  and  turned  his 
attention  to  his  luncheon. 

The  engineer  officer  leaned  forward. 
"What  does  your  hospital  apprentice 
think  a  surgeon's  privileges  are?"  he 
asked  idly. 

"Oh,  the  right  to  decide  whether  the 
future  holds  enough  for  a  patient  to  make 
his  life  worth  living.  I  tell  him  that  no 
one  can  guess  what  the  future  may  hold," 
laughed  the  doctor. 

Outside  the  wind  was  rising  and  the 
rain,  like  fine  steel  wires,  whipped  across 


the  port-holes  as  the  ship,  with  undimin- 
ished speed,  swept  along  on  her  pre- 
scribed course.  "Nasty  weather,"  com- 
mented the  executive;  then,  struck  by 
something  in  the  engineer  officer's  face, 
asked:  "What  ails  you?  You  look  green 
and  seasick !" 

"  Me  seasick  ! "  ejaculated  the  engineer, 
with  ungrammatical  scorn,  as  he  pushed 
back  his  chair.  "I've  had  a  queer  pain 
for  two  or  three  days.  I  may  be  around 
to  see  you  later  in  the  afternoon,  doc." 

The  doctor  nodded  hospitably.  "I'm 
specializing  on  colds  at  present,  but  of 
course — "  He  glanced  keenly  at  the  en- 
gineer officer.  "Better  come  along  with 
me  now,"  he  suggested. 

The  engineer  shook  his  head.  "I've 
several  things  to  attend  to,"  he  said  as 
he  hurried  away. 

"He  never  thinks  of  any  engines — ex- 
cept the  ship's,"  complained  the  doctor, 
making  his  way  back  to  his  quarters  and 
the  routine  duties  of  his  afternoon. 

The  doctor's  tiny  office  was  also  his 
consulting  and  operating  room,  and,  after 
glancing  about  and  noting  that  every- 
thing was  in  order  and  the  apprentice  at 
his  post,  he  gave  the  signal  for  a  bugler  to 
sound  sick-call. 

"That's  a  pretty  call,'^  observed  the 
apprentice  as  the  birdlike  crescendo — 
muffled  because  of  circumstances — 
sounded  through  the  narrow  passages. 

"Sounds  all  right  to  those  who  haven't 
anything  the  matter  with  them,"  growled 
the  doctor,  still  bothered  by  the  engineer 
officer's  white  face.  "Here  they  come," 
he  added  as  the  distant  chorus  of  coughs 
drew  nearer. 

"This  beats  the  way  doctors  ashore  sit 
around  and  wait  for  patients,"  observed 
the  hospital  apprentice  conversationally; 
"here,  when  you're  ready,  you  just  have 
a  bugle  blown."  He  stepped  back  and 
busied  himseff  with  a  tray  of  instruments 
as  the  doorway  filled  with  a  group  of 
sailors. 

The  doctor  glanced  keenly  at  his  pa- 
tients, while  his  capable  hands  moved 
swiftly:  there  were  several  burns  to  dress 
and  rebandage,  a  wrenched  arm  to  ease 
by  a  light  sling,  several  decreasing  colds 
to  prescribe  for,  an  injured  foot  to  ex- 
amine and  pronounce  cured,  and  one  fe- 
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verish  boy  to  consign  to  the  unblemished  There  followed  some  moments  of  mi- 
whiteness  of  the  tiny  sick-bay,  where  he  nute  examination  and  a  hurried  con- 
could  be  under  observation.  ference  with  the  captain  and  executive 

''We'll  get  into  port  day  after  to-mor-  officer, 

row.     If   he   develops   anything   in   the  ''The  fever  is  rising — perforated  appen- 

meantime  we'll  be  able  to  transfer  him  dix,  I  think.     Ought  to  operate  at  once — 

then  to  a  hospital  ashore,"  mused  the  although  it's  pretty  rough,"  commented 

doctor  as  the  last  patient  filed  out.  the  doctor  with  laconic  brevity.     "I'll  do 

"  Seems  impertinent  for  a  disease  to  at-  all  I  can  to  hold  him  over  until  we  get  in 

tack  a  man  when  he's  on  such  duty  as  to  port,  but,  of  course,  I  won't  wait  a 

this,"  observed  the  hospital  apprentice,  minute  if  in  my  opinion  the  operation  be- 

steadying  himself  as  the  ship,  after  climb-  comes  necessary.     Too  bad  they  didn't 

ing  up  the  long,  steep  hill  of  a  great  wave,  teach  us  to  operate  while  doing  gymnastic 

plunged  sharply  down  into  a  yawning  exercises  at  our  hospital !     But  there  are 

gulf.  fairly  smooth  spaces  when  the  ship  is 

"Last  year  at  this  time  I  was  fiddling  climbing  a  wave." 
around  Cambridge  and  Boston,"  said  the  The  doctor  went  back  to  the  engineer's 
apprentice  reflectively,  as  he  closed  the  cabin  and  relieved  the  hospital  appren- 
cover  of  the  sterilizer,  "and  my  chief  tice.  "  You'd  better  get  every  thing  ready 
grievance  was  that  my  mother  would  keep  — in  case  I  need  them.  And  keep  watch 
urging  me  to  go  and  see  the  Sargent  and  of  that  boy  in  the  sick-bay;  if  his  tem- 
Abbey  paintings  in  the  public  library;  perature  goes  up  call  me,"  said  the  doc- 
she  wrote  about  them  so  often  that  it  got  tor,  as  he  settled  down  in  a  chair  by  the 
on  my  nerves.     It  seems  centuries  ago  !"  narrow  bunk. 

"Did  it  get  on  your  nerves  enough  to  The    engineer    officer,    opening    tired 

make   you  obey  her?"    questioned  the  eyes,  looked  at  the  doctor's  kindly  face, 

doctor.  "Beastly  poor  taste  for  me  to  cave  in 

The  hospital  apprentice  smiled.  "No,"  now,"  he  said,  and  hesitated.     "Is  it — 

he  confessed,   then  added  comfortably:  anything  serious?"  he  asked. 

"I'll  go  and  see  thefn  after  the  war  is  The    doctor    shook    his    head.     "The 

over;  there'll  be  lots  of  time  for  pictures  usual  common  or  garden  variety  of  ap- 

then."  pendicitis;  you  should  have  come  to  me 

"  You  think  you'll  have  learned  by  that  before.     Earlier  there  was  a  chance  of  my 

time  to  obey  orders?"  asked  the  doctor,  being  able  to  reduce  the  inflammation, 

The  apprentice  laughed.     "Discipline  but  now  I'll  probably  have  to  operate,"  he 

is  now  my  middle  name,"  he  asserted  said, 

genially.  The  engineer  officer  drew  a  deep  breath. 

The  doctor,  glancing  about  the  tiny  "The  pain — is  almost  unbearable,"   he 

room,  noted  the  immaculate  orderliness  of  whispered   between   clinched    teeth,   his 

the  compact  arrangements,  and  thought:  face  wet  with  perspiration. 

"  I  am  lucky  in  getting  that  boy  for  a  hos-  The  afternoon  dragged  by,  punctuated 

pital  apprentice.     Come  in!"  he  called,  by  the  creaking  of  straining  bulkheads, 

and  started  forward  at  sight  of  the  engi-  the  racing  of  the  screw,  the  shrieking  of 

neer  officer's  drawn  face.  wind  and  lashing  of  rain,  as   the  ship 

"Yes?"  questioned  the  doctor.  forged  ahead  through  the  mist. 

The  engineer  could  hardly  achieve  a  By  evening  there  was  no  chance,  in  the 

twisted,  rueful  smile.     "I've  had  inter-  doctor's  opinion,  of  avoiding  the  opera- 

mittent  pain  for  nearly  a  week — but  just  tion.     He  leaned  over  the  engineer  officer 

now  —  something  —  must  —  have  —  hap-  and  told  him  this  decision,  even  as  he 

pened,"  he  gasped,  and  crumpled  into  a  realized  that  the  wide,  shining  eyes  held 

limp  heap.     The  doctor  groaned  as  he  felt  no  glance  of  comprehension.     A  few  min- 

the  feverish  hands  and  wrists.     "Why  utes  later  they  carried  the  oblivious  en- 

couldn't  he  have  given  me  a  chance  before  gineer  through  narrow  passages  to  the 

it  wore  him  out?"  he  demanded  of  the  tiny  operating-room,  where  the  hospital 

appalled  apprentice  as  the  engineer  officer  apprentice,  inwardly  quaking  under  the 

opened  his  heavy  eyes.  responsibility  of  assisting  at  a  serious  op- 
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eration,  stood,  flanked  by  sterilized  in- 
struments, dressings,  and  sponges,  and 
the  ether  which  he  was  to  administer. 

The  doctor  adjusted  the  sterile  dress- 
ings and,  fastening  the  abdominal  binder, 
removed  the  gauze  pad  from  over  his 
mouth.  '^  That  is  good  work — if  I  do  say 
it  myself  !"  he  said;  ''and  not  one  second 
too  soon.  Some  day,  when  I  have  time, 
I'll  write  an  article  for  the  medical  jour- 
nals on  performing  major  operations  dur- 
ing a  hurricane  on  the  North  Sea."  He 
glanced  at  the  hospital  apprentice  ap- 
provingly. '^  You  were  wasting  your  time 
at  Harvard  learning  to  be  a  lawyer ! 
You'd  make  a  first-class  surgeon,"  he 
praised,  and  his  assistant  flushed  with 
pleasure  as  he  turned  toward  the  sterilizer 
with  a  tray  full  of  instruments. 

The  doctor  helped  straighten  the  cabin, 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  still  figure 
of  the  engineer  officer.  "Better  to  keep 
him  right  here.  I  can  take  care  of  him 
and  regulate  the  temperature,  too,"  he 
mused,  and  added  aloud:  "I'll  be  glad  to 
get  him  safely  ashore,  though.  A  sea 
voyage  may  be  good  for  some  sick  people, 
but  every  rule  has  its  exception.  Now, 
lad,  you'd  better  get  to  your  hammock. 
There'll  be  another  day  to-morrow — and 
it's  nearly  here !" 

"I  couldn't  go  to  sleep  now,"  protested 
the  apprentice,  turning  the  leaves  of  a 
medical  text-book.  He  mumbled  over  the 
words:  ''Incision,  superficial  fascia — ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle — internal  oblique — 
normal  salt  solutions — string  suture — 
catgut.  Gracious  !  Did  you  do  all  those 
things  to  him?"  questioned  the  appren- 
tice, busily  informing  himself  on  appendi- 
citis operations. 

The  doctor  smiled.  "All  those  I"  he 
agreed. 

The  apprentice  turned  the  pages. 
"Listen  to  this!"  he  began,  and  read  an 
account  of  the  decision  by  a  doctor  to  let 
a  deformed  and  mentally  deficient  child 
die.  "Caused  a  lot  of  criticism,"  com- 
mented the  hospital  apprentice;  "but  I 
should  think  that  any  sensible  person 
would  side  with  the  physician — wouldn't 
you?" 

"No,"  answered  the  doctor  grimly. 
"Every  human  being  should  have  his 
chance — you  never  can  tell  what  may  be 


waiting  just  around  the  corner.  Where 
would  we  end  if  every  surgeon  had  the 
right  to  decide  who  was — or  wasn't — en- 
titled to  go  on  living?"  The  doctor 
laughed.  "Most  of  our  consciences  will 
warn  us  to  avoid  the  operating-table 
when  those  ideas  go  into  effect,"  he  com- 
mented. 

"Well,  I  don't  know—"  began  the 
apprentice,  and  helped  the  doctor  fix  the 
blankets  around  the  engineer  officer,  who 
was  beginning  to  toss  feebly  about  and 
mumble  a  few  disconnected  words.  "  Pis- 
ton —  furnace  —  rods  —  bolts  —  oil  — 
wrenches"  passed  haltingly  in  review  sev- 
eral times;  twice,  with  growing  distinc- 
tions, he  spoke  of  the  gauge.  "  Do — your 
— best — boys!"  urged  the  engineer  offi- 
cer cheerily. 

"  Funny  how  the  work  aboard  ship  gets 
into  the  marrow  of  a  man's  bones,"  whis- 
pered the  apprentice  wonderingly;  "even 
ether  won't  drive  it  out ! " 

"  It's — all — in  the — day's  work,"  mum- 
bled the  engineer.  "  Whatever — happens, 
do — your — best !  Then — it — won't — be 
your  fault.  It'll  be — all  in — the  day's — 
work  ! "  The  words  evidently  appealed 
to  him.  "All — in  the — day's  work,"  he 
whispered. 

"Sometimes  it's  a  long  day,"  yawTied 
the  doctor  tiredly;  then  sought  diversion 
in  conversation.  "What  were  you  doing 
a  year  ago  to-night?"  he  asked, 

"Well,  I  can't  remember  exactly,"  said 
the  apprentice.  "  I  had  a  crush  on  a  girl 
whose  people  have  a  nice  old  place  at 
Dedham,  and  I  was  out  there  most  of  the 
fall.  She  was  a  pretty  girl — attractive, 
too;  but  the  train  service  to  Dedham  was 
poor,  and  after  winter  closed  in  it  grew  so 
cold  travelling  back  and  forth  that  I  gave 
up  going  to  see  her.  I  was  awfully  in  love 
with  that  girl!  What  was  her  nameV^ 
mused  the  hospital  apprentice  perplex- 
edly. 

The  doctor  smiled;  this  was  what  he 
had  hoped  for.  "Will  you  hunt  her  up 
again  after  the  war?"  he  asked  with  ear- 
nest solicitude. 

The  hospital  apprentice  eyed  him  bel- 
ligerently. "  With  any  kind  of  luck  she'll 
have  grandchildren  before  this  war  is 
over,"  he  prophesied  darkly.  "I'll  come 
home  a  doddering,  famous  old  gentleman 
whom  she'll  be  proud  to  have  known. 
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'Have  you  forgotten  how  I  loved  you?' 
I'll  quaver,"  enlarged  the  apprentice, 
growing  sorry  for  himself  and  his  blighted 
happiness. 

The  doctor  was  not  romantic.  ''May- 
be she'll  have  forgotten  your  name,  too," 
he  suggested  heartlessly. 

The  hospital  apprentice  lapsed  into  a 
wilted  silence. 

The  engineer  officer  was  holding  a 
heated,  if  halting,  technical  conversation 
with  his  engine-room  assistant.  "You're 
wrong  about  that  valve,  Austin,"  he  re- 
peated monotonously.  The  doctor  wait- 
ed until  he  quieted  down. 

"How  did  you  happen  to  apply  for  the 

; hospital  corps?"  he  inquired,  knowing 

from  experience  that  almost  any  topic 

could  be  amusing  when  viewed  through 

the  apprentice's  eyes. 

"Process  of  elimination,"  answered  the 
boy.  "  My  governor  doesn't  believe  in  en- 
couraging idleness,  so  during  each  sum- 
mer vacation  I  take  a  shot  at '  earning  my 
salt.'  I've  had  a  try  at  enough  different 
kinds  of  home  diversions  to  know  that  I 
wasn't  keen  to  shovel,  or  oil,  or  scrub 
much;  besides,  I  like  to  save  lives,"  as- 
serted the  apprentice  modestly.  "I  often 
think  how  I'd  act  on  a  sinking  ship.  '  This 
way  to  life-boat  No.  ii !  Women  and 
•  kids  first !  Heave  ho  on  the  line,  my 
hearties  ! ' "  declaimed  the  apprentice  dra- 
inatically. 

The  doctor  smiled,  then  stood  up  to 
hold  the  blankets  over  the  engineer  offi- 
cer. "  Wish  he  wouldn't  toss  around,"  he 
,  said. 

The  engineer  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  vaguely  about.  "  Mary  ?  "  he  whis- 
pered, and  waited.  "Mary!"  called  the 
engineer  officer,  and  lowered  his  voice. 
"Didn't— I— tell  you  I'd— be— back ? " 
he  questioned.  "I've  come — safely  back 
— to  you — Mary,"  he  affirmed. 

Outside  the  wind  had  risen  to  a  high, 
thin  shriek;  the  rain  lashed  across  the 
port-holes  and  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  sunshiny  garden  of  dreams  in  which 
the  sick  man's  mind  lingered.  He  spoke 
comfortingly. 

"Yes — Mary,  dear — we'll  have — iris 
and — lilacs,  syringas  and — lilies,"  he  prom- 
ised faintly.  "A — httle  house — vines, 
and  a — curving  path — a  meadow — with 
long  shadows — on  the  grass — and  apple- 


blossoms  ! "  His  voice  changed  to  a  low, 
accentless  tone:  "Don't  cry — little  wife — 
this  is  what — happens  when — a  man  goes 
down — to  the  sea — in  ships. — The  part- 
ings— are  cruelly — har d . ' ' 

He  tossed  feverishly.  "Mary  and — 
the — baby ! "  said  the  engineer  officer  with 
clear  distinctness. 

There  was  silence  except  for  the  roar 
of  the  wind. 

The  engineer  spoke  again.  "A — fine, 
generous — young  country — ^America,"  he 
whispered  musingly;  "not  what — our  fore- 
fathers intended — perhaps — but  lovable  ! 
They  forget — so  quickly — Americans,  be- 
cause— they're  young,"  he  explained,  and 
went  on:  "When  the — war  is  over — we'll 
have — the  little  house — blue  smoke  from 
the  chimneys — across  the — winter  sky — 
jonquils,  in  spring — and  birds,  calling ! — 
caUing  to — Mary,  and — the — baby,"  as- 
serted the  engineer  officer  in  a  wistful 
voice  and  looked  fixedly  at  the  doctor. 

The  hospital  apprentice  tucked  in  a 
blanket  end.  "  Funny  what  they  remem- 
ber, isn't  it?  I  wouldn't  have  guessed 
that  he  had  an  ounce  of  sentiment " 

The  engineer  officer  was  speaking;  it 
was  the  continuation,  no  doubt,  of  a  con- 
versation ended  weeks  before.  "Don't 
cry — Mary,"  he  comforted.  "Soon,  per- 
haps— I'll  be  back — and  then — we'll  try  to 
save — toward  getting — the  little  house." 
He  wrinkled  his  forehead  in  thoughtful 
perplexity.  "I  can't  remember — how  it 
goes — but  it's  something  about — there  not 
being — '  any  more  sea  ! '  Don't  cry,  Mary 
— /  promise  you — there  shall  not  be — any 
more  sea." 

The  doctor  glanced  toward  the  black 
circle  of  the  port-hole.  "  Guess  there'll  be 
a  lot  of  us  who  will  have  had  enough  sea 
by  the  time  this  cruise  is  over,"  he  com- 
mented "cheerfully.  "I  feel  quite  dif- 
ferently about  the  emigration  question 
since  I've  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  climate  over  here.  I  don't  won- 
der they're  all  so  keen  about  getting  'a 
place  in  the  sun.'  Even  such  a  poor, 
half-baked,  watery  sun  as  theirs  is !" 

The  hospital  apprentice  grinned. 
"'Dampness  is  what  makes  the  trees  so 
green,' "  he  quoted  provocatively. 

"Humph!"  growled  the  doctor. 

"What  are  they  going  to  live  on — if 
anything  happens  to  me  ?  "  questioned  the 
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engineer  officer,  so  coherently  that  the 
apprentice  jumped;  the  worried  tone 
changed  to  command:  "Clean  up  that 
bright  work,"  he  ordered;  "what  sort 
of  showing  will  we  make  at  inspection — 
with  it  that  way?"  Suddenly  his  un- 
recognizing  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "/ 
canH  die  I "  groaned  the  engineer.  "  Can't 
you  realize  that — there's  nothing  for  them 
to  live  on?"  He  paused  and  looked 
vaguely  about.  "Where  am  I?"  he 
questioned. 

"Try  to  he  still,"  suggested  the  doctor, 
and  shook  his  head  at  the  unanswering 
stare.  "He  will  be  out  from  under  the 
anaesthetic  in  a  few  minutes,"  he  said,  and 
added:  "Time  for  you  to  turn  in,  young 
man." 

The  hospital  apprentice  yawned.  "I 
am  getting  sleepy,"  he  admitted;  "I'll 
go  to  bed  as  soon  as  I've  taken  the 
temperature  of  that  fellow  in  the  sick- 
bay." 

The  doctor  nodded.  "  I  don't  think  he 
has  anything  but  the  beginning  of  a  bad 
cold — and  we've  knocked  that  out — but 
I  don't  like  to  take  chances,"  he  said, 
pulhng  the  blanket  up  over  the  tossing 
figure  on  the  table.  "Keep  as  quiet  as 
you  can!"  he  admonished  soothingly  to 
unheeding  ears. 

The  engineer  officer  was  far  away  from 
ships  and  storms  and  suffering. 

''Apple-blossoms?"  he  suggested; 
"roses?  'Gather  —  your  rosebuds  — 
while  you — may. '  Time  doesn '/ — fly  very 
swiftly — nowadays,  does  it,  dear?  But 
nothing — lasts  forever! — except  love — " 
whispered  the  engineer  to  a  wom.an  who, 
leagues  away,  was  filling  the  aching  lone- 
liness of  the  long  days  with  lovely  plans 
and  dreams  for  the  coming  years. 

"Teach  the — baby  to  be — like  you.  I 
— wouldn't  ask  anything  better — than 
that!"  said  the  engineer  gently.  "And 
if  I — don't  come  back — you'll  be  thank- 
ful— after  the  first — sorrow  is  over — that 
I — did  my  duty." 

The  doctor  moved  uneasily.  "Feel  as 
though  I  were  listening  at  a  keyhole  or 
reading  some  one's  letters,"  he  growled. 
"I'll  be  glad  when  he  quits  talking." 

The  hospital  apprentice  returned. 
"Normal,"  he  reported,  putting  down  the 
thermometer;  "he  can  go  back  to  duty 
in  the  morning.     Anything  else  I  can  do  ? 


What  an  awful  night !"  he  commented,  as 
the  ship  pitched  into  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

"Yes,"  agreed  the  doctor;  "when  I 
write  my  prescription  for  a  cottage  in  the 
country  I'll  omit  the  wind — as  well  as  the 
sea.  Must  be  fun  to  plan  such  things 
with  your  wife,"  he  mused.  "In  the 
na\y  you  spend  most  of  your  time  plan- 
ning for  things  you  never  get  a  chance  to 
do.  But  anticipation  is  free ! "  He  mo- 
tioned toward  the  engineer.  "  He  doesn't 
think  of  the  days  when  the  cottage  roof 
will  leak  and  the  furnace  go  on  a  strike." 
He  paused  and  looked  closely  at  his  pa- 
tient. 

"Hulloa,  old  man !  Feeling  all  shot  to 
pieces  at  the  hands  of  a  trusted  friend?" 
he  questioned  clearly. 

The  engineer  officer  smiled.  "Hulloa, 
doc!     Is  it — over?"  he  whispered. 

"It  certainly  is!"  asserted  the  doctor. 
"That  appendix  is  now  attached  to  one 
of  the  swells  of  the  sea  and,  judging  from 
appearances,  they're  plenty  strong  enough 
to  stand  it !  Now,  if  you'll  lie  still  and 
take  things  easy  you'll  be  as  fit  as  a 
fiddle  in  a  short  time —  Great  Scott!" 
ejaculated  the  doctor  as,  with  a  deafening 
crash,  the  ship  keeled  sharply  on  her  side. 

There  was  a  rain  of  broken  glass,  in- 
struments, and  hospital  stores  from  the 
wall  cabinets;  in  an  instant  the  small 
cabin  was  littered  with  a  chaotic  mass  of 
wreckage  as  the  doctor  climbed  painfully 
to  his  feet  and  wiped  the  blood  from  a  cut 
across  his  forehead  out  of  his  eyes. 

The  hospital  apprentice,  steadying  an 
injured  arm,  helped  the  doctor  pull  the 
engineer's  limp  body  back  onto  the  table 
— then,  turning,  opened  the  door  into  the 
passageway  and  looked  out.  "Torpe- 
doed!" whispered  the  apprentice,  with  a 
little  gasp.  "The  whole  side's  blown  out 
— we'll  have  to  hurry — to  get  away." 

The  doctor  eyed  him  quietly.  "Get 
the  sailor  in  the  sick-bay  an  overcoat  and 
take  him  up  on  deck  with  you,"  he  ad- 
vised, adjusting  a  small  pillow  under  the 
engineer  officer's  head.  "And  if  you  see 
the  executive  ask  what  the  chances  are 
for  getting  /rm  away,"  he  said,  indicating 
the  sick  man. 

"The  executive's  cabin  was  right  above 
where  the  torpedo  hit.  He's  dead,  prob- 
ably ! "  said  the  apprentice  as  he  disap- 
peared through  the  door. 


Drawn  by  Henry  J .  Peck. 

Even  as  they  turned,  the  ship,  with  a  sharp  upward  swing  of  her  stern,  lifted  it  high  in  the  air — then, 
Hke  a  great  stone,  plunged  down  through  the  icy  water. — Page  458. 
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From  outside  a  terrific  clamor  had 
arisen;  there  was  the  shrill  sound  of  escap- 
ing steam,  the  clatter  of  running  feet,  the 
clear  call  of  a  bugle,  the  sharp,  insistent 
snapping  of  wrenched  rivets  and  beams; 
and  suddenly  there  came  the  dull  boom  of 
an  explosion. 

"What  has  happened  ?^'  whispered  the 
engineer  officer  vaguely. 

"Nothing — but  what  comes  in  the 
day's  work,"  the  doctor  assured  him,  and 
added:  "Will  you  lie  perfectly  still  while 
I'm  away  for  a  few  seconds?" 

The  engineer  nodded.  The  doctor  hur- 
ried into  the  passage  and  ran  up  the 
gangway-ladder.  Already  the  ship  was 
listing ;  on  deck  an  ofl&cer  and  some  sailors 
were  working  at  the  lashings  of  the  life- 
rafts.  There  was  little  confusion  or  noise 
except  where  the  gunners  were  loading 
and  firing  the  forward  guns  at  the  un- 
offending waves,  and  a  quartermaster 
stolidly  hoisted  the  distress  signal  flags 
across  the  sloping  yard-arm. 

The  doctor  smiled  grimly  as  he  spelled 
out  the  message. 

Near  by  two  overturned  launches  float- 
ed on  the  towering  waves;  a  dreary  cur- 
tain of  mist  shut  down  on  any  approach- 
ing help. 

The  doctor  turned  and  went  back  to 
his  cabin;  smiling,  he  bent  over  the  en- 
gineer officer.  "I  may  need  to  do  a. 
little  more  to  your  side,  but  first — " 
He  wrenched  the  wardrobe  door  loose 
and  slid  it  carefully  under  the  sick 
man.  Deftly  and  swiftly  he  wound  long 
woollen  bandages  across  the  engineer 
officer's  body  and  around  the  door.  "I 
need  a  little  more  space  for  you,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

The  engineer  watched  him  with  puzzled 
bewilderment. 

The  door  to  the  passageway  swung  sud- 
denly open.  "Are  you  going  to  drown 
down  here — like  a  rat  in  a  trap?"  de- 
manded the  hospital  apprentice  breath- 
lessly from  the  doorway. 

The  doctor  eyed  him  with  stern  disap- 
proval. "Don't  speak  to  me  like  that," 
he  said. 

The  hospital  apprentice  laughed  mirth- 
lessly. "  Discipline  ! "  he  ejaculated.  "  In 
a  few  minutes  there  won't  be  any  disci- 
pline because  there  won't  be  any  ship ! 
Come  up  on  deck  where,  at  least,  you'll 
have  a  fighting  chance."     He  lowered  his 


voice.  "The  submarine  that  got  us  came 
to  the  surface  just  now!" 

"Did  they  offer  to  rescue  any  one?" 
questioned  the  doctor  sharply  as  he  car- 
ried the  ether  nearer. 

"No,"  answered  the  apprentice.  "The 
submarine's  officers  and  crew  laughed  as 
they  saw  our  men  trying  to  launch  the 
ship's  boats  and  keep  them  afloat ! "  He 
hesitated,  and  motioned  toward  the  en- 
gineer. "You  can't  save  him!  Come 
along  ! "  he  urged. 

The  doctor  did  not  answer  as  he  low- 
ered the  ether  cone  and  bent  over  his  pa- 
tient. "Can  you  understand  me?"  he 
questioned. 

"Yes,"  whispered  the  sick  man. 

"Then  do  as  I  tell  you — for  Mary  and 
the  baby  r'  commanded  the  doctor. 

The  engineer  officer  nodded  faintly. 

'' Breathe — deep!  Breathe  deep  I 
Breathe  deep !  That's  fine  I  Keep  it 
up,  old  fellow,"  ordered  the  doctor,  and 
glanced  up  at  the  appalled  apprentice. 

"I  couldn't  let  a  half-conscious  man 
face  the  horror  of  the  next  few  minutes  ! " 
commented  the  doctor.  "Now,  if  he 
drowns,  he  won't  know  anything  about 
it.  It's  the  best  I  could  do,"  explained 
the  doctor  humbly. 

The  ship,  with  a  lurch,  listed  sharply  to 
starboard ;  a  wave  of  icy  water  ran  across 
the  deck.  The  doctor  turned  to  the  hos- 
pital apprentice. 

"Is  your  good  arm  strong  enough  to 
help  me  get  him  up  on  deck?"  he  ques- 
tioned breathlessly. 

The  hospital  apprentice  nodded.  To- 
gether they  hoisted  the  engineer  up  the 
gangway  ladder ;  together  shoved  the  door 
out  over  the  sloping  side  and  watched  it 
float  away  with  its  unconcious  burden  on 
the  crest  of  a  great  wave;  then,  steadying 
themselves,  looked  for  a  loose  spar  or  life- 
preserver. 

Even  as  they  turned,  the  ship,  with  a 
sharp  upward  swing  of  her  stern,  lifted  it 
high  in  the  air — then,  like  a  great  stone, 
plunged  down  through  the  icy  water. 

But  the  engineer  officer,  struggling 
slowly  back  to  health  in  an  English  hospi- 
tal, will  never  again  during  his  lifetime 
hear  the  wind  blow  and  the  rain  beat 
against  the  window  without  feeling  a 
helpless  sense  of  agonized  humbleness 
deeper  and  keener  than  pain. 
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Helene  of  France,  Duchess  of  Aosta. 

She  had  been  right  in  the  danger  zone,  working  as  a  nurse  at  the  head 
of  the  Italian  Red  Cross.— Page  472. 
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YOUNG  Italian  woman, 
young  in  years  only,  for 
her  grief -shadowed  face 
had  lost  its  youth,  stag- 
gered into  the  American 
Red  Cross  headquarters  in 
Naples  one  day  last  January.  Her  dark, 
heavy-lidded    eyes,    sunk    deep    above 


cheek-bones  framing  hollow  cheeks, 
burned  with  a  despair  that  might  have 
been  delirium.  Her  black  hair  hung  in 
dull  strings  about  her  face.  Her  tattered 
garments  fell  apart,  revealing  a  body  worn 
and  emaciated. 

As  I  hurried  forward  to  assist  her  she 
extended  her  fieshless  arms  and  moaned 
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"  Signora  !  Signora  !  See  I  My  arms 
were  full.  Now  they  are  empty.  I  had 
three.    Now  I  have  none  !" 

Over  and  over  again,  this  was  the  bur- 
den of  her  cry.  It  was  only  when  her 
body  and  her  spirit  had  been  warmed  by 
a  bowl  of  hot  broth  and  several  slices  of 
wholesome  black  bread  that  I  succeeded 
in  drawing  from  her  the  details  of  her  suf- 
ferings. Her  husband  was  at  the  front — 
somewhere  in  the  line  of  the  Piave.  She 
had  not  seen  him  for  nearly  a  year.  Three 
months  before,  with  her  three  babies — a 
boy  of  two  and  girls  of  three  and  four — 
she  had  been  driven  from  her  little  cottage 
in  northern  Italv  bv  the  shells  of  the  ad- 
vancing  Austrians.  They  had  walked 
through  the  rain  for  days  before  reaching 
the  cattle-cars,  transformed  for  military 
purposes  into  troop-trains,  which  carried 
her  and  thousands  like  her  from  their 
devastated  homes. 

The  train  stopped  at  a  wayside  station 
to  water  the  engine.  Her  children  had 
not  eaten  for  many  hours,  so  she  alighted 
in  order  to  buy  some  goat's  milk  and 
bread  from  a  vender  on  a  knoll  above  the 
track.  When  she  returned  the  train  had 
pulled  away,  taking  her  children  with  it. 

From  the  northernmost  border  of  Italy 
to  the  extreme  tip  of  the  boot  and  across 
the  straits  into  Sicily,  the  distracted 
mother  had  wandered — walking,  riding 
on  trains  or  on  boats,  begging  a  lift  from 
passing  vehicles,  going  without  food  and 
drink  for  days  at  a  stretch,  crying  out  in 
vain  for  her  lost  little  ones.  Desperate, 
depleted  in  mind  and  body,  she  had  at 
last  found  her  way  to  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

"Oh,  signora,"  she  pleaded,  bowing  her 
face  in  her  hands  and  swaying  her  racked 
body,  ''surely  the  Croce  Rossa  Ameri- 
cana, which  can  do  everything,  will  find 
my  babies  for  me."  The  American  Red 
Cross  is  searching  for  her  babies.  It  had 
not  succeeded  in  its  quest  when  I  left 
Italy,  but  no  stone  will  be  left  unturned 
until  at  least  some  word  is  unearthed  for 
the  sad  little  mother.  She  has  been 
clothed  and  fed  and  sheltered,  and  is  now 
working  in  one  of  the  Red  Cross  labora- 
tories in  Naples. 

This  sorry  tale  was  a  medium  of  self- 
realization  for  me.  Ever  since  the  morn- 
ing, last  December,  when  the  telephone 


rang  in  my  home,  and  I  was  greeted  with 
the  surprising  question,  "Do  you  want  to 
go  to  Italy  for  real  service  within  a  few 
days?"  and  I  had  followed  that  greeting 
down  to  the  ofhce  of  Mr.  Robert  P.  Per- 
kins, who  had  just  been  appointed  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  commissioner  for  Italy, 
in  order  that  I  might  tell  him  why  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  me  to  go  at  this  time, 
and  had  left  his  office  asking:  '^When  do 
you  wish  me  to  start?"  I  had  con- 
jectured my  ready  acceptance  of  the  in- 
vitation to  become  a  member  of  the 
commission.  I  had  previously  refused 
the  opportunity  of  going  overseas,  feeling 
that  there  was  nothing  I  could  do  but 
what  some  other  woman  could  do  it  far 
better.  Then,  too,  I  had  arranged  a  lec- 
ture tour  for  the  season,  promising  to 
allow  nothing  to  disturb  the  programme. 
And  yet  this  offer,  coming  as  it  did,  like  a 
bolt  out  of  the  blue,  had  seemed  to  take 
me,  outside  of  my  own  will,  from  home, 
across  the  Atlantic  to  Paris,  through 
France,  into  Italy  and  down  into  Naples. 
Several  nights  as  I  lay  in  my  steamer- 
chair,  looking  from  the  darkened  deck  out 
over  the  giant  waves  flashing  ominously 
in  the  starlight,  I  had  pondered  my  feeble 
resistance  to  this  alien  and  impalpable 
power.  Again  in  Paris,  still  slave  to  that 
exacting  master  of  yesterday,  personal 
comfort,  the  cold,  in  satirical  whimsey, 
drove  me  to  regretful  memories  of  my 
household  gods.  In  Rome  my  point  of 
\iew  underwent  no  noticeable  change. 
It  was  for  the  distraught  little  profugha 
mother  in  Naples  to  teach  me,  through 
her  need  and  the  answer  to  it  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  that-  we  are  all — men, 
women,  and  nations — but  instruments 
of  a  persistent  truth,  working  its  way 
through  the  black  horror  of  war's  illusions 
by  a  unified  principle  to  a  permanent 
good.  It  was  this  knowledge,  remaining 
with  me  through  all  of  the  sad  but  pur- 
poseful days  of  my  stay  in  Italy,  when 
life  passed  before  me  as  a  grotesque  pag- 
eantry evolved  from  the  barbaric  code 
of  pan-Germanism,  that  translated  the 
centre  of  my  perplexities  from  myself  to 
those  whose  plight  demanded  the  Chris- 
tian world's  service.  It  was  this  trans- 
mutation which  protected  me  against  a 
physical  breaking  down  before  tragedies 
so  tremendous  they  leave  one  helpless  un- 


The  Hotel  Victoria  was  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  Itahan  officials. — Page  464. 
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less  one  is  able  to  grasp  and  hold  that 
''power  outside  ourselves  which  makes  for 
fortitude  as  well  as  for  righteousness." 
It  was  this  renewed  faith  which  whispered 
words  of  courage  to  be  passed  along  to  the 
stricken,  giving  them  fresh  courage  to  run 
their  course  with  patience. 

The  bereft  profugha  was  but  one  of 
countless  thousands — old  women,  old 
men,  young  women,  and  children — who 
were  separated  from  their  loved  ones, 
their  homes,  their  possessions,  and  driven 
down  from  the  north  by  the  relentless 
enemy.  Some  came  to  escape  the  on- 
slaught at  the  Piave.  Others  fled  in  terror 
from  the  towns  where  the  ruthless  Gotha 
pursued  its  diabolical  night  flights,  drop- 
ping death  to  the  innocent  and  the  aged. 
Mothers,  their  babes  at  their  breasts, 
came  to  seek  food  and  shelter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  lest  their  little  ones 
should  perish  of  cold  and  hunger.  Chil- 
dren of  all  ages,  ragged  and  famished, 
with  a  haunting  terror  in  their  eyes,  whose 
parents  had  been  either  killed  or  sepa- 
rated from  them  in  the  flight,  w^andered 
in,  led  by  that  Unseen  Power  to  where 
mercy  and  shelter  awaited  them. 

And  the  old  couples  !  To  me  they  were 
war's  greatest  tragedy.  Many  of  them 
had  worked  side  by  side  through  years  of 
joy  and  sorrow^,  accumulating  a  comfort- 
able competency  for  their  last  years,  only 
to  be  cast  from  the  home  they  had  builded, 
and  out  upon  a  strange  highway  with 
privation  and  misery  as  their  companions. 
Groups  of  old  women,  their  sons  and 
grandsons  at  the  front,  carrying  a  few 
cherished  belongings  with  them,  came 
seeking  and  crying  out  for  the  "Croce 
Rossa  Americana,"  and  the  American 
Red  Cross  answered  them. 

The  men  of  the  commission  to  Italy 
w^ere  drawn  from  the  roster  of  America's 
well-known  manufacturers,  bankers, 
architects,  lawyers,  and  doctors.  They 
went  over  with  one  incentive,  the  desire 
to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  people  of 
Italy,  helping  them  to  bear  their  burden, 
uniting  with  them  in  a  common  cause 
and  bringing  to  them  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  United  States  and  of  all 
patriotic  Americans. 

Upon  the  women,  who  included  Miss 
Sylvia  Coney,  Miss  Sara  Shaw,  Miss  So- 
phie Foote,  and  myself,  devolved  the  duty 


of  starting  nurses'  homes  and  training- 
schools,  canteens,  laboratories,  and  dis- 
tribution centres  where  the  profughi  and 
the  families  of  the  men  at  the  front  could 
receive  shelter,  clothes,  food,  and  medical 
care,  and  where  the  soldiers  themselves 
in  passing  through  the  cities  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  front  would  find 
warmth,  nourishment,  and  comfort  to 
speed  them  on  their  way. 

Our  days  were  filled  to  overflowing  with 
difficult  but  no  less  exalting  service,  and 
never  were  we  so  busy  but  what  our  hearts 
responded  to  the  misery  that  lay  all  about 
us.  The  only  light  shining  through  the 
darkness  was  the  knowledge  of  America's 
victorious  purpose  and  the  inspiration  of 
Italy's  brave  sons  fighting  on  at  the 
front.  Tragedy  after  tragedy  unfolded 
before  us,  and  yet  we  always  found  a  smile 
behind  the  tears,  for  the  Italians  are  a  re- 
silient people.  There  were  the  three  gen- 
tlewomen "grandma,"  "mama,"  and 
"daughter"  who  had  fled  Treviso,  now 
occupied  by  the  Austrians.  The  daugh- 
ter had  carried  on  her  back  in  a  basket, 
the  entire  way,  bits  of  terra  cotta  and 
other  sacred  souvenirs  of  a  bygone  con- 
tentment. These  they  arranged  deftly 
about  the  small  though  airy  room  which 
we  were  able  to  place  at  their  disposal. 
And  here  all  day  long  the  old  grand- 
mother, her  white  hair  gleaming  like  silver 
threads  under  her  black  lace  cap,  leaned 
over  the  balcony,  an  ineffable  longing  in 
her  faded  eyes,  as  her  gaze  projected  itself 
beyond  the  blue  hills  of  Sorrento,  far  away 
to  the  home  she  had  left  behind.  In  pass- 
ing I  always  asked,  "  What  are  you  think- 
ing about  to-day,  grandma?" 

Invariable  was  her  answer:  "When 
shall  I  see  my  home  in  Treviso.  Signora, 
ivhe^i  am  I  going  back?" 

The  devotion  of  these  three  to  one  an- 
other had  its  humor — the  humor  that 
strikes  close  to  the  border-line  of  pathos. 
"Daughter,"  who  was  at  least  fifty,  was 
in  constant  fear  that  "mama"  who  was 
seventy,  should  hear  something  "upset- 
ting," while  "mama"  was  every  whit 
as  sohcitous  that  "grandma,"  who  con- 
fessed to  ninety-two,  should  be  kept  from 
all  disturbing  news.  As  for  ' '  grandma" — 
her  chief  concern  was  comforting  the 
"children,"  as  she  called  them. 

Then  there  was  old  Giuseppe  Varischio, 
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whose  fear  had  bade  him  leave  Venezia 
with  his  good  wife.  He  was  eighty-four. 
She  was  past  seventy.  The  frantic  crowd 
that  pursued  its  way  southward  in  the 
trains  was  too  much  for  her  fragile  body. 


the  cot,  shaking  with  sobs  as  he  smoothed 
^e  sheets  and  pillows,  again  and  again 
calling  his  "moglie"  to  return.  At  last 
he  was  taken  to  the  hospital  to  visit  her. 
Their  meeting  was  touching  indeed,  for 


Colonel  Robert  P.  Perkins,  chief  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Commission  to  Italy, 

with  refugee  children. 

The  profughi  children,  whose  name  was  legion,  became  pre-eminent  as  disturbers  of  the  city's  and  our 

own  peace. — Page  466, 


She  was  taken  from  the  train  as  soon  as 
it  arrived  in  Naples  and  placed  in  a  hos- 
pital, where  her  life  was  despaired  of.  We 
gave  old  Giuseppe  a  room  in  which  there 
were  two  cots.  Here,  all  day  long,  he 
looked  out  of  the  window,  the  tears 
streaming  down  his  cheeks,  or  knelt  by 


theirs  was  the  true  love  which  passeth  all 
misunderstanding. 

When  we  told  him  that  she  was  to  come 
home,  he  was  overjoyed.  He  went  about 
the  room,  murmuring  in  caressing  tones 
''Cara  mia !  Cara  mia!"  while  he 
stroked  the  coverlet  and  tenderly  patted 
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the  pillow  where  she  was  to  lie.  She  lived 
only  a  week.  When  she  lay  there  dead, 
waiting  for  burial,  he  sat  by  her  side,  his 
old  shoulders  bowed  with  grief  as  he 
sobbed :  ''  We  left  our  beautiful  vineyards 
and  our  home  where  we  had  been  together 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  to  be  with  stran- 
gers.    WTiy  could  I  not  go  too  ?  " 

I  can  never  forget  him  in  his  thread- 
bare, but  carefully  brushed  black  suit, 
sitting  there  while  the  desolate  hours  went 
by,  his  head  in  his  hands,  rocking  back 
and  forth  as  he  went  over  the  days  of  their 
life  together,  calling  her  to  come  back,  be- 
moaning the  wreck  which  confronted  him. 
Neither  can  I  forget  the  magnificent 
spirit  of  Princess  di  Candriano,  lady  in 
waiting  to  the  Queen  ^lother  Margherita 
of  Italy.  Every  day  she  had  brought  the 
old  lady  a  broth  which  she  had  prepared 
herself.  When  she  was  told  the  news  of 
the  latter's  death,  she  exclaimed,  ''Then 
there  is  still  something  for  me  to  do," 
and  there  in  that  little  room,  this  noble 
w^oman  whose  hands,  before  the  war,  had 
known  none  but  dainty  ways,  rolled  up 
her  sleeves,  bathed  and  prepared  that 
poor,  old  refugee  for  burial.  It  is  of  such 
deeds  that  war's  blood-red  fibres  are 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  a  newer  and  a 
truer  democracy. 

Housing  the  profughi  was  not  the  sine- 
cure it  might  seem,  as  our  charges  were 
not,  for  the  greater  part,  of  the  contadini 
class,  who  are  contented  so  long  as  they 
have  space  to  sleep  and  ''pasta''  (maca- 
roni) to  eat.  Rather  were  they  of  the 
well-to-do  and,  in  some  few  instances,  of 
the  nobility,  whose  comfort  must  be  in- 
terpreted in  larger  terms.  Their  number 
was  another  perplexing  problem,  for  they 
came  down  to  southern  Italy  in  hordes. 
In  Naples  alone  they  approximated 
25,000.  However,  the  way  for  immediate 
need  was  quickly  made  straight.  The 
Hotel  Victoria,  a  handsome,  spacious 
building  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
capable  of  sheltering  several  hundreds, 
was  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  Italian 
officials,  while  convents  and  public  build- 
ings were  opened  as  emergency  homes. 

Miss  Sylvia  Coney,  a  Columbia  Uni- 
versity graduate  who  had  specialized  in 
foods,  made  the  work  of  feeding  them  her 
particular  duty,  putting  her  knowledge  to 
good  and  quick  account.     In  no  time  at 


all  she  accomplished  what  had,  at  first, 
appeared  an  impossibility.  The  pro- 
fughi in  the  Hotel  Victoria  were  fed  abun- 
dantly. She  adapted  the  foodstuffs 
brought  over  by  the  commission  to  the 
needs  and  methods  of  the  Italian  people, 
thereby  precluding  the  depletion  of  the 
Italian  markets  by  the  demands  that  the 
Red  Cross  would  otherwise  have  been 
forced  to  make  upon  them.  Shops  for 
the  distribution  of  uncooked  food,  which 
included  beans,  rice,  and  salt  meat,  were 
organized.  This  was  sold  to  the  needy 
families  at  one-third  of  the  regular  mar- 
ket price,  as  it  was  deemed  both  wiser 
and  kinder  not  to  wound  the  sensibilities 
of  these  people,  loath  as  they  were  to  ac- 
cept charity  but  keen  to  appreciate  phi- 
lanthropy. Their  lack  of  funds  was 
overcome  by  the  establishment  of  labora- 
tories or  work-rooms  where  work  was 
provided  at  wages  sufficient  to  provide 
food  for  their  families.  These  laboratories 
performed  a  double  duty,  for  they  also 
served  to  occupy  the  minds  and  hands  of 
women  who  otherwise  would  have  sat  idle, 
bemoaning  their  fate  and  growing  more 
helpless  and  hopeless  from  day  to  day. 

We  pursued  this  same  policy,  when  pos- 
sible, with  the  needy  families  of  the  fight- 
ing men,  although  it  was  sometimes  nec- 
essary to  give  them  food  outright.  In- 
stead of  giving  them  ready-made  clothes, 
we  furnished  them  with  bundles  of  cut 
garments  which  they  took  home  and  made 
themselves.  Opportunity  was  here  af- 
forded to  weld  further  the  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy between  America  and  Italy  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  strengthen  the  morale  of 
the  Italian  army.  Each  bundle,  whether 
of  food  or  clothing,  contained  a  postal 
card  of  the  American  and  Italian  flags 
entwined  and  surmounted  by  a  laurel 
wreath  encircling  the  insignia  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Above  this  were  the  words, 
''Croce  Rossa  Americana  en  Italia." 
Beneath  was  the  inscriotion: 

JL 

Con  voi  nella  fede, 
Per  voi  la  nostra  opera. 

Which  translated  means: 

With  you,  our  faith, 
For  you,  our  work. 

On  these  the  families  were  asked  to  write 
to  their  men  at  the  front  telling  of  their 
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improved  condition  through  the  efforts  of 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

Our  ways  and  means  were  a  continuous 
source  of  interest  to  them.  None  more 
so  than  our  great  American  institution, 
tlie  hma  bean.  None  of  them  had  ever 
seen  hma  beans  before.  We  distributed 
these  in  small  sacks,  containing  one  kilo 
each.  As  they  were  necessarily  dried, 
they  were  told  how  to  soak  them  before 
cooking.     One   old  woman  rushed  into 


The  laboratories  occupied  a  large  room 
in  the  Hotel  Victoria,  being  converted 
from  the  magnificent  dining-room  it  had 
been  in  pre-war  days  into  a  model  sew- 
ing room  with  fifty  machines  and  other 
necessary  equipment.  Bolts  of  American 
materials  were  unpacked  and  the  women 
were  set  to  work  making  garments  for  the 
destitute  dependants  of  the  men  at  the 
front.  In  charge  of  the  laboratory  was 
Countess  Piole-Caselli,  whose  husband  is 


Mrs.  Kelly,  a  group  of  Italian  sailors,  and  Pasquali  "Kelly." 

The  next  day  an  apron  was  made  to  cover  his  nakedness,  for  the 

rags  in  which  we  found  him  certainly  failed  of 

that  mission. — Pajje  466. 


headquarters  the  day  after  she  had  re- 
ceived her  first  sack,  gesticulating  and 
shouting  gleefully: 

"Signorina!  Such  beans!  You  are 
so  big.  America  is  so  big.  Her  heart  is 
so  big.  Her  beans  are  so  big!"  The 
dear  soul  then  explained  that  when  she 
put  the  beans  to  soak  they  grew  larger 
and  larger  until  she  thought  they  were 
going  to  burst,  but,  upon  calHng  all  the 
neighbors  in  to  settle  her  dilemma,  it  was 
finally  decided,  as  the  beans  did  not  burst, 
that  they  were  just  another  example  of 
America's  giant  soul. 


a  major-general  of  the  famous  Bersaglieri. 
She  was  an  American  girl.  Miss  Mary 
Phelps,  after  whose  grandmother  the  city 
of  Vicksburg  was  named.  The  first  day 
of  our  coming  she  had  visited  us  exclaim- 
ing as  she  prepared  to  work :  "  I,  too,  must 
be  a  soldier  !  My  service  is  right  here  !" 
Her  work  has  been  invaluable.  Every 
day,  rain  or  shine,  she  is  there,  supervis- 
ing and  directing  and  encouraging  the 
hundred  profughi  who  stitch  away  earn- 
ing enough  money  to  live  on  so  that  they 
will  not  have  to  accept  what  to  them 
would  have  seemed  an  ignominious  alms. 
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About  this  time  the  profughi  children, 
whose  name  was  legion,  became  pre- 
eminent as  disturbers  of  the  city's  and  our 
own  peace.  Their  nerves,  overwrought 
because  of  the  terror  they  had  been 
through,  sent  them  running  pell-mell  up 
and  down  stairs,  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, into  the  streets,  mingling  with  the 
traffic,  or  hanging  over  the  sea-wall,  in 
constant  danger  of  being  run  over  or  of 
falling  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  bay. 
Their  mothers  were  in  a  constant  state  of 
distraction.  As  for  us  women  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  we  seldom  breathed 
at  normal  intervals  when  they  were  out  of 
bed.  The  Montessori  school  was  the 
happy  thought  that  saved  the  day — and 
them. 

Admiral  Millo,  the  Italian  admiral  in 
command,  always  helpful  and  sympa- 
thetic, gave  immediate  and  generous  co- 
operation to  the  plan,  giving  an  order  that 
the  tables  and  chairs  for  the  school  should 
be  made  by  the  sailors  in  the  navy-yard. 
The  Montessori  outfit  was  donated  by  a 
wealthy  Italian  prince.  Classes  for  chil- 
dren between  two  and  six  were  conducted 
by  a  teacher,  Signorina  Sartori,  who  with 
her  aged  mother  had  fled  from  the  north, 
and  had  found  a  refuge  with  the  American 
Red  Cross.  Here  the  little  ones  were 
taught  the  service  which  drove  fear  from 
their  hearts  and  put  love  back  in  its  place 
once  again.  At  noon  they  were  served 
with  a  rich  ministrone,  an  Italian  soup 
made  of  beans  and  vegetables  and  a  bit  of 
meat,  and  slices  of  wholesome  bread. 
After  which  they  laid  their  little  mat- 
tresses, provided  for  this  occasion,  on  the 
floor  and  slept  until  half  past  three  when 
they  resumed  their  studies.  At  half  past 
five  they  were  given  a  supper  of  bread  and 
milk  and  rice,  the  wholesome  meals  being 
prepared  for  them  in  a  model  kitchen  by 
the  girls  and  boys  of  the  industrial  school 
under  the  direction  of  a  great-hearted 
Italian  woman,  herself  a  refugee. 

Another  profugha,  who  had  been  a 
teacher  in  the  north,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  school  for  children  over  six.  As  I 
have  already  mentioned,  industrial  and 
academic  classes  were  started  for  the  older 
boys  and  girls. 

To  my  mind  the  establishment  of  these 
schools  will  prove  themselves  one  of 
America's  greatest  gifts   to   Italy,   con- 


tributing as  they  are  to  the  mental  and 
physical  preparedness  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  upbuilding  of  the  nation  which 
will  be  the  tremendous  task  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  generation. 

No  better  testimony  of  this  can  be 
given  than  the  boy  Pasquali.  One  day, 
as  I  was  walking  down  the  street  in  Na- 
ples, there  suddenly  whirled  before  me, 
from  a  dark  corner,  one  of  the  oddest  bits 
of  humanity  I  have  ever  seen.  Stunted, 
ragged,  emaciated,  aged  somewhere  be- 
tween ten  and  forty,  he  turned  hand- 
springs, alternately  extending  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  very  grimy,  claw-like  hand 
for  alms. 

''This  must  not  be  with  the  American 
Red  Cross  here,"  I  remarked  to  my  com- 
panion, and  we  immediately  proceeded  to 
bring  the  little  creature  to  his  feet.  He 
was  as  grotesque  as  any  character  that 
ever  graced  a  parade  of  horribles.  He 
lifted  his  dirty,  wizened  little  face  and 
smiled,  as  he  tried  to  wiggle  away  from  us. 
We  finally  succeeded  in  getting  him  to 
Red  Cross  headquarters  where  a  bath,  a 
good  meal,  and  a  suit  of  sorts  began  his 
metamorphosis.  The  next  day  an  apron 
was  made  to  cover  his  nakedness,  for  the 
rags  in  which  we  found  him  certainly 
failed  of  that  mission.  At  once  he  sta- 
tioned himself  outside  of  my  ofhce-door 
and  insisted  upon  saluting  every  one  who 
came  in  or  went  out.  Calling  him  in,  we 
asked  him  what  he  would  like  to  do  most 
of  all. 

He  rubbed  his  head,  as  if  considering 
a  knotty  problem,  and,  after  a  moment 
of  hard  thought,  he  replied  that  he  wanted 
to  go  to  school.  Provided  with  a  sailor 
suit,  a  cap,  and  his  first  pair  of  shoes  and 
stockings,  the  next  day  he  was  placed  in 
school,  where  he  was  to  spend  his  morn- 
ings, the  afternoons  being  devoted  to 
earning  a  small  sum  by  making  himself 
generally  useful  about  headquarters.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  week  he  brought  me  a 
paper  on  which  he  had  written,  spelling  it 
out  letter  by  letter,  "  Pasquah  Kelly."  As 
he  presented  me  with  it  he  informed  me 
that,  in  future,  Pasquali  Kelly  was  his 
name.  In  less  than  six  weeks  that  child, 
who  for  his  twelve  years  of  life  had  been 
practically  parentless  and  homeless,  get- 
ting his  living  in  the  streets  by  the  soldi 
thrown  him  by  a  pitying  crowd,  could 
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read  and  write — not  fluently  nor  perfect-  after  the  war,  when  the  Red  Cross  re- 
ly, but  quite  intelhgently  and  legibly,  turned  to  America,  he  must  go  on  learning 
He  grew  to  be  a  useful  adjunct  to  our  to  be  a  good  man  so  that  he  would  be  of 
forces,  and  it  nearly  broke  his  heart  to  be  use  to  his  splendid  country.     His  faith- 


Miss  Italia  Garibaldi,  surrounded  by  refugee  children  from  Udine,  in  her  children's  home, 
which  is  run  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 


offered  coppers  for  his  services.  Finally 
we  instilled  the  American  instinct  for  ac- 
cumulating wealth  into  him  by  getting 
him  a  bank  and  explaining  that  by  saving 
money  he  could  buy  an  education.  We 
impressed  him  with  the  knowledge  that. 


fulness  was  pathetic.  He  called  me  his 
second  mother,  and  when  I  told  him  I 
was  going  home  for  a  while,  he  cried  as  if 
his  heart  would  break.  I  talked  with  him 
and  told  him  if  he  was  a  good  boy  maybe 
we  could  send  him  to  the  Carracciola,  the 


American  Red  Cross  canteen  at  Naples,  showing  Mrs.  Davis,  of  Philadelphia,  captain  of  a  canteen 
shift,  and  a  carabineri  soldier  who  assisted  in  the  canteen. 

We  were  able  to  cheer  thousands  of  brave  men  who  have  again  shown  their  true  mettle  ...  in  continuous 

victories  over  the  Austrians. — Page  471. 


ship  where  poor  ItaHan  boys  are  trained 
for  the  naval  service.  Payment  for  this 
must  be  guaranteed.  I  had  hoped  to  per- 
suade the  commission  to  meet  it.  But 
this  was  not  necessary,  as  Colonel  Perkins 
gladly  assumed  personal  responsibility 
for  the  boy.  When  he  took  up  the  matter 
with  the  director  of  the  Naples  district, 
he  received  the  following  letter  in  reply: 

Naples,  8  June,  1918. 
"Colonel  Robert  Perkins, 

American  Red  Cross,  Rome. 
"My  Dear  Colonel  Perkins, 

"As  I  know  that  Mrs.  Kelly  intended 
to  speak  to  you  of  a  street  waif  whom  she 
picked  up  two  months  ago,  wdth  the  hope 
that  the  American  Red  Cross  might  be 
interested  and  instrumental  in  having 
him  placed  on  the  Training  School  Ship 
Carracciola,  I  beg  to  report  that  on  yester- 
day the  Baronessa  Formosa  received  the 
request  for  this  boy  and  we  have  to-day 
sent  him  for  his  medical  examination.  As 
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I  think  he  is  hard  as  nails,  this  seems  to 
be  only  a  mild  formality,  and  I  think,  be- 
yond doubt,  he  wall  be  accepted.  The 
boy,  therefore,  will  be  kept  on  the  Carrac- 
ciola for  the  next  five  years,  as  a  waif 
saved  from  the  streets  by  the  American 
Red  Cross,  the  committee  of  the  Carrac- 
ciola declining  any  remuneration  what- 
ever, saying  it  is  but  a  small  appreciation 
which  they  wash  to  show  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  Naples  for  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  that  organization  here. 

"Yours  very  sincerely, 
"(Signed)     Charles  A.  Williams, 

'' Director  Naples  District.^' 

The  day  I  left  Naples,  something 
tugged  at  my  side.  I  looked  around  and 
there  was  Pasquali,  just  shaking  with 
sobs.  Reaching  down  inside  of  his  sailor 
blouse,  he  drew  out  a  little  bunch  of 
faded  flowers  and  gave  them  to  me  with- 
out a  word. 

This  same  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
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Captain  Davis  (second  from  left),  head  of  the  administration  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and 
companions,  amid  the  wreckage  caused  by  bombs  in  an  air-raid. 

A  terrified,  wondering,  wandering  population  questioned  an  evil  so  constituted  as  to  destroy 

the  innocent. — Page  470. 


American  Red  Cross  as  a  symbol  of  her 
country's  purpose  in  this  war  were  an 
ever-present  faculty  of  the  Italian  people. 
At  times  they  reminded  me  of  a  lot  of 
children  who  had  been  cruelly  treated 
and  who  had  suddenly  found  foster-par- 
ents whose  kindness  nullified  past  tor- 
tures. Never  was  this  better  brought 
home  to  me  than  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  bombardment  of  Naples  by  a  huge 
Gotha.  We  had  had  a  very  full  Satur- 
day. With  Pasquali  Kelly  as  corporal  of 
the  day,  and  Professor  Perret,  the  eminent 
American  volcanologist,  as  our  escort, 
we  had  taken  sixty  children  on  a  boating- 
trip  up  the  bay  of  Naples.  Capri,  where 
Tiberius  betrayed  his  decadent  trust  by 
wanton  bacchanals,  was  lying  like  a  huge 
alligator  in  the  distance.  We  went  on 
past  the  palace  where  Lady  Hamilton  had 
lived  in  calm  contentment  before  Lord 
Nelson  had  blazed  her  name  upon  his- 
tory's page,  and  back  again  we  sailed,  the 
children  raising  their  melodious  treble  in 


songs  of  old  Italy,  interspersing  their  lays 
with  cries  of  "Viva  America!"  "Viva 
Croce  Rossa  Americana!"  "Viva  Wil- 
son ! "  It  was  a  strenuous  task,  this  bring- 
ing sixty  spontaneous,  lively  children  to 
safety  without  so  much  as  a  spill  over- 
board. And  so  when  we  arrived  home  I 
went  to  my  room  to  take  what  I  con- 
sidered a  well-earned  rest.  No  sooner  had 
I  reached  my  room  than  a  feeling  of  vague 
unrest  took  hold  of  me.  And  this  with 
no  apparent  reason.  I  attempted  to 
write  a  letter,  but  my  mind  refused  to 
work  consecutively,  so  I  took  up  Poult- 
ney  Bigelow's  "Prussian  Memories,"  and 
became  absorbed  in  learning  more  about 
the  Hun.  But  again  that  pecuhar  sinking 
within  me  bade  me  get  up,  about'  mid- 
night, and  look  out  of  my  window.  Below 
me  the  west  wind  had  whipped  the  waves 
into  myriad  incandescents  that  flashed 
their  message  to  a  sky  pitch-black  and 
strewn  with  a  billion  stars.  Above 
Vesuvius  the  smoke  had  wreathed  itself 
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into  a  cloud  whose  burnished  lining, 
turned  outward,  flung  itself  across  the 
high  horizon.  Quiet  reigned.  Not  a  soul 
walked  upon  the  streets.  Even  the 
sounds  of  the  night  were  stilled.  It  was  as 
if  the  whole  world  had  suddenly  changed 
from  ways  of  war  to  those  of  peace.  With 
reluctance  I  turned  back  to  my  bed,  for 
the  scene  was  too  beautiful  to  close  one's 
eyes  upon.  Again  I  tried  to  read  and 
failed.  A  series  of  quick  explosions 
brought  me  to  my  feet.  One  followed  the 
other  in  quick  succession.  When  I  could 
be  heard  I  called  out  to  Miss  Coney,  who 
was  in  the  next  room. 

"Old  Vesuve  is  at  it  again,"  I  said  in 
the  way  of  the  Neapolitans.  Not  want- 
ing to  miss  the  glories  of  a  night  eruption, 
I  hastened  to  the  window.  Quick  needles 
of  flame  were  shooting  downward  through 
the  air,  each  one  followed  closely  by  an 
ear-splitting  concussion.  Then  I  knew 
that  Naples  was  being  bombarded,  but  I 
felt  sure  it  was  from  the  sea,  for  I  did  not 
dream  that  an  airplane  would  sail  clear 
across  Italy  for  the  sake  of  annoying  an 
innocent  townspeople. 

Miss  Coney  and  I  slipped  on  our  ki- 
monos and,  barefooted,  slid  through  the 
halls  and  up  the  stairs  to  the  fourth  floor 
where  Captain  Charles  A.  Williams,  our 
chief,  had  his  apartments.  By  dint  of  per- 
sistent knocking  we  succeeded  in  doing 
what  the  bombardment  had  not  been  able 
to  do — we  awakened  him.  Extinguishing 
the  lights,  we  all  went  out  upon  the  bal- 
cony of  his  room  which  faced  the  bay. 
The  noise  of  the  bombs  was  terrific  and 
the  moments  between  were  horrible  with 
the  screams  of  the  panic-stricken  pop- 
ulace that  had,  by  an  unsolvable  psy- 
chological vagary,  run  helter-skelter  into 
the  streets.  The  air  was  black  with 
smoke  and  the  pungent  odor  of  the  high 
explosives  told  us  that  the  bombs  were 
falling  at  no  comfortable  distance  from  us. 
So  we  proceeded  to  dress  completely  and 
go  at  once  to  the  Hotel  Victoria,  where  we 
knew  our  profughi  would  be  in  great  dis- 
tress. 

As  we  walked  through  the  streets  my 
personal  centres  seemed  to  be  paralyzed 
not  so  much  with  fear  as  with  concern  for 
our  charges.  It  was  just  that  same  un- 
seen power  asserting  itself  in  an  hour  of 
wide  need.  It  would  not  be  truthful  to 
say  I  was  not  afraid,  as  we,  Miss  Coney, 


Captain  Williams,  and  I,  hurried  through 
the  darkened  streets  and  heard  the  ap- 
palling whir-r-r-r  of  the  Gotha  when  an 
interval  between  the  concussion  of  the 
bombs  permitted.  All  sense  of  self 
seemed  wrested  from  me  and  my  thought 
was  ruled  by  an  altruism  which  was  not 
my  own.  As  we  hurried  along  we  looked 
for  the  Gotha,  but  the  star-dust  of  the 
Italian  skies  absorbed  its  light.  As  sud- 
denly as  it  came  it  went,  leaving  in  its 
wake  the  cries  of  those  who  had  felt  the 
agony  of  the  dragon's  flaming  tail.  When 
we  reached  our  poor  profughi,  they  were 
running  about,  shrieking,  tearing  their 
hair,  some  of  them  praying,  first  to  God, 
then  to  the  Croce  Rossa  Americana,  beg- 
ging for  mercy  and  for  help.  They  could 
not  understand  why,  after  they  had  fled 
their  homes  to  escape  the  terror  of  the 
beast,  he  should  want  to  follow  them  to 
their  place  of  shelter.  'And  it  was  here 
that  these  simple  souls  showed  their  faith 
in  America.  Just  a  few  tender  words,  a 
few  pats  of  reassurance  that  it  was  all 
over,  and  they  went  mildly  up  the  stairs 
to  their  beds. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  learned  that 
the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  an  order  ut- 
terly unselfish,  living  from  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  charitable,  and  de- 
voting their  time  to  the  care  of  homeless 
old  men,  had  been  the  greatest  sufferers 
by  the  bombardment.  So  we  paid  them 
a  visit.  Eight  of  the  inmates,  all  men 
over  eighty,  had  been  killed;  several  more 
were  wounded.  Many  of  the  others  had 
gone  about  picking  up  pieces  of  their 
dead  companions  and  crying  bitterly  over 
them.  A  bomb  had  gone  right  through 
the  convent  from  ceiling  to  cellar.  Not 
a  window  was  left  in  the  place.  Frag- 
ments of  the  bomb,  of  which  I  picked 
up  a  piece  close  to  a  shattered  body, 
had  fallen  all  around.  One  of  the  sis- 
ters, a  sweet-faced,  sad-eyed  Australian 
woman,  remarked  to  me  through  tears: 
"We  have  never  harmed  any  one.  I  do 
not  see  why  they  wanted  to  hurt  us." 
We  were  enabled  to  extend  the  first  relief 
to  these  good  women  and  their  panicky 
charges. 

All  through  the  city  it  was  the  same — 
a  terrified,  wondering,  wandering  popula- 
tion questioned  an  evil  so  constituted  as 
to  destroy  the  innocent.  The  plane  had 
accounted  for  eighteen  dead  and  sixty 
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wounded,    most    of 
children  or  old  folk. 

Aside  from  the  work  among  the  pro- 
fughi  and  the  families  of  the  soldiers,  the 
American  Red  Cross  opened  canteens  for 


whom    were    either    ishing  to  find  how  many  of  these  gallant 

fighting  lads  have  lived  in  America. 
They  were  one  and  all  very  proud  of  their 
English,  no  matter  how  meagre  it  was, 
and  declared  vociferously  that,  at  war's 


American  Red  Cross  car  carrying  supplies  to  a  small  town  over  the  Pontine  marshes. 


the  fighting  men  of  Italy  on  their  way  to 
and  from  the  front.  With  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  generals  and  admirals  in  com- 
mand, who  furnished  a  corps  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  to  assist  us,  and  the  aid  of 
many  of  Italy's  fine  young  women,  mem- 
bers of  distinguished  families,  we  were 
able  to  cheer  thousands  of  brave  men  who 
have  again  shown  their  true  mettle  and 
marvellous  courage  in  continuous  vic- 
tories over  the  Austrians.     It  was  aston- 


end,  they  were  going  back  to  America. 
"Dope  la  guerra"  (after  the  war!)  was 
their  grateful  cry,  as  they  sipped  their  hot 
coffee  and  bit  into  sandwiches  made  of 
tinned  meat  brought  all  the  way  from  the 
land  of  their  adoption. 

I  cannot  end  my  story  without  a  word 
about  the  magnificent  spirit  of  the  women 
of  the  Italian  nobility.  Indeed  are  they 
true  exemplars  of  democracy — of  that 
diviner  understanding  which  makes  of  all 
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men  brothers.  Early  in  the  work  there 
came  to  the  Hotel  Victoria  a  beautiful, 
tall,  blue-eyed,  white-haired  woman — I 
was  told  her  hair  had  turned  white  since 
Italy's  entrance  into  the  war.  It  was 
Helene  of  France,  the  Duchess  of  Aosta. 
Truly  as  she  stood  there  in  the  doorway, 
gentle,  sorrowful,  yet  untouched  in  her 


everything  which  the  true  woman,  no 
matter  how  high  her  degree,  should  do  in 
time  of  a  world  need.  Her  highest  sense 
of  duty  was  service  rather  than  direction. 
With  feeling  she  spoke  of  America,  saying 
that  among  the  happiest  days  of  her  life 
were  those  in  which,  travelling  incognito, 
she  had  sailed  through  the  Panama  Canal, 


The  Duke  of  Aosta, 


heritage  of  grace  and  dignity,  she  was  a 
lady  of  high  degree. 

Her  first  words  were:  ''I  have  just 
come  down  from  the  front  and  I  have 
heard  such  wonderful  things  about  the 
American  Red  Cross.  I  have  come  to  see 
for  myself."  She  had  been  right  in  the 
danger  zone,  working  as  a  nurse  at  the 
head  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross.  She,  with 
her  own  delicate  hands,  had  washed  the 
wounded  soldiers,  men  who  had  been  in 
the  trenches  for  days  without  taking  off 
their  clothes.  Often  she  held  their  torn 
limbs  while  the  surgeons  performed  the 
ofhce    of    amputation.     She    had    done 


and  had  also  visited  several  American 
cities. 

A  few  days  after  her  visit  she  called  at 
headquarters  in  her  automobile  and  in- 
vited me  to  go  with  her  to  the  hospitals  in 
which  she  was  interested.  It  was  an 
event  for  me  to  ride  in  an  automobile,  as 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Aosta  was  the 
only  woman  whom  the  laws  of  Naples  per- 
mitted to  ride  in  one.  I  visited  with  her 
the  hospitals  where  she,  at  war's  begin- 
ning, had  gone  into  the  operating-room 
to  learn  how  to  care  for  the  sick  and 
wounded.  She  told  me  of  her  two  sons  at 
the  front,  one  of  whom  entered  the  war  as 
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a  private.  Her  husband  is  in  command 
of  the  Third  Army  at  the  present  time. 
In  the  course  of  her  eulogy  of  all  things 
American,  the  Duchess  said,  '^  I  wanted  so 
much  to  send  my  sons  to  the  Boston 
School  of  Technology,  but — "  and  she 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  not  finishing  the 
sentence. 

''I  thought,"  I  ventured,  "that  a 
royal  highness  could  do  everything." 

She  smiled  and  shook  her  head  sadly, 
answering:  "That's  it.  Royal  high- 
nesses cannot  do  everything." 

As  she  left  me  that  day  I  thought  how 
proud  Italy  must  be  of  such  a  noble 
spirit. 

The  Duchess  of  Aosta  is  typical  of  the 
womanhood  of  Italy.  The  Princess 
d'Abro,  ever  since  the  first  day  of  war, 
has  been  in  charge  of  one  of  Italy's  largest 
hospitals.  Her  aids  and  working  nurses 
are  Italian  ladies  ably  assisted  by  their 
British  and  American  sisters.  Lady  Hal- 
dan,  an  Englishwoman  whose  love  of 
Italy  and  her  children  has  bade  her  live 
there  for  many  years,  came  often  to  help 
us  in  the  distribution  of  food.  Her 
daughter  is  the  supervising  nurse  at  the 
"Regina  Elena"  Italian  Red  Cross  Hos- 
pital, where  she  has  worked  daily  since 
the  war  began.  Lady  Haldan  has  lost 
two  sons  in  the  war. 

Through  tears,  she  said  proudly:  "I 
wish  I  had  ten  to  give." 

Signora  d'Angelo  (we  called  her  the 
Angel),  driven  out  from  her  beautiful 
home  in  Venice,  herself  a  refugee,  also  of- 
fered her  services  to  the  American  Red 
Cross.  She  came  daily,  dressed  in  a  Red 
Cross  uniform,  nursing  and  comforting 
the  poor  unfortunates.  Always  she  said 
to  them:  "You  know  I,  too,  am  a  pro-- 
fugha."  The  husband  of  this  noble,  self- 
sacrificing  woman  is  a  colonel  fighting  on 
the  Albanian  front. 

This  same  understanding  and  gratitude 
toward  America  prevails  throughout 
Italy.  From  north  to  south  it  rises  like 
a  paean,  skyward.  To  the  Italians  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  the  "Deliverer."  Their 
voices,  all  day  long  and  far  into  the  night, 
may  be  heard  even  in  desolate  places,  re- 
sounding in  shouts  of  "Viva  Wilson,  Viva 
America,  Viva  Croce  Rossa  Americana." 
On  April  15  last,  when  Henry  P.  Davi- 
son, president  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
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stood  before  a  vast  crowd  in  the  San  Carlo 
Theatre  in  Naples  and  addressed  them, 
saying,  "In  all  humility  we  come  to 
stand  beside  the  people  of  Italy,  to  work 
with  them,  to  be  their  brothers,"  the  peo- 
ple went  wild.  They  shouted  and  threw 
their  hats  into  the  air.  Over  and  over 
again,  some  of  them  with  the  tears  rolling 
down  their  cheeks,  raised  that  same  cry 
which  had  become  almost  a  national 
anthem,  "Viva  la  Croce  Rossa  Ameri- 
cana." 

My  farewell  to  Italy  was  sad,  for  I  had 
learned  to  love  the  country  as  well  as 
every  profughi,  every  soldier  and  sailor 
lad,  every  high  Italian  lady,  with  whom  I 
had  come  in  contact.  Even  the  Arditi, 
who  go  over  the  top  with  a  bomb  in  one 
hand,  a  gun  in  the  other,  and  a  knife  be- 
tween their  teeth,  had  found  an  abiding 
place  in  my  heart. 

In  Paris  where  I  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  the  commander  of  our  forces.  Gen- 
eral John  J.  Pershing,  this  finer  alignment 
of  life  was  alluded  to  by  him.  He  was  so 
proud  of  his  army.  He  was  so  pleased 
with  the  valor  of  the  troops  from  the  Mid- 
dle West,  whose  fathers,  some  of  them,  he 
had  known  in  boyhood.  The  hardy  men 
of  the  West  who  know  not  fear,  the  gal- 
lant fighting  men  from  the  South  and  the 
East — all  came  in  for  their  share  of  their 
commander's  praise.  In  speaking  of 
them  he  said:  "The  greatest  thing  about 
them  is  that,  one  and  all,  they  have  the 
right  understanding  of  their  country's 
ideals.  Unity  is  their  watchword.  Uni- 
ty must  be  the  watchword  of  all  of  the 
men  and  women  and  children  of  America, 
for  it  is  only  in  the  unification  of  the 
principles  which  carry  on  this  war  that 
the  oneness  of  its  ideal  and  purpose  can  be 
achieved  through  an  overwhelming  vic- 
tory." 

All  who  come  close  to  this  war,  and  feel 
the  burning  throb  of  it,  must  experience 
the  regeneration  which  is  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  our  Maker.  I  had  learned  the 
meaning  of  the  divine  purpose,  working 
underneath  the  chaos  of  this  war-mad 
old  world,  that  is  fusing  men  and  nations 
in  indissoluble  bonds  of  love  and  comrade- 
ship from  which  will  arise  a  new  world, 
one  made  pure  by  the  fires  of  service  and 
sacrifice.  Defeat  can  never  issue  from 
such  a  crucible. 


BILL    GREEN    PUTS    OUT    TO    SEA 

By  James  B.  Connolly 

Author  of  "The  Rakish  Brigantine,"  "The  Medicine  Ship,"  etc. 
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E  was  a  shoeless,  raggedy 
street-boy,  watching  the 
life  of  Battery  Park. 

A  policeman  came  along. 
The  boy  saw  the  blue 
trousers,  the  lower  coat 
buttons.  He  looked  higher.  It  was  not 
his  friend,  the  regular  old  policeman.  It 
was  a  new,  young,  fresh  one;  and  new 
policemen  have  to  be  handled  right. 

^'A  nawful  lot  doin'  'round  here,  ain't 
they?"  said  the  boy. 

"Yes,  'nd  a  nawful  lot  o'  people  who 
don't  have  to  be  doin'  it,"  retorted  the 
policeman. 

"Me  bein'  one,  I  s'pose,"  said  the  boy, 
and  moved  on. 

It  was  a  clear,  pleasant  morning  in 
June.  The  East  River  had  an  inviting 
look.  He  headed  that  way  and  bumped 
into  another  boy — a  clean  but  not  too 
clean,  a  good  but  not  too  good — a  hu- 
man, happy-looking  boy. 

"Ooh,  Hiker  I"  said  the  other  boy. 

"Hulloh,  Wallie!"  responded  the  rag- 
gedy boy,  and  looked  at  the  other  boy 
with  envy  and  liking.  He  often  thought 
that  if  he  had  to  be  somebody  else  besides 
himself,  he  would  like  to  be  Wallie. 

"Where  bound,  Hiker?" 

"I  dunno,  but  maybe  to  have  a  look  in 
at  the  canallers." 

"No  school  this  morning — let  me  go, 
too,  Hiker?" 

"All  right.     But  I  was  wonderin' " 

"Wonderin' what?" 

"Where  a  fuhler  could  find  a  chew  o' 
terbacker." 

"I  c'nfix  that.  Hiker." 

Wallie's  father  was  standing  on  the 
steps  of  his  store  when  they  reached  there. 
"And  w^here  now ?  "  asked  Wallie's  father. 

"The  canallers — some  great  fellows 
among  the  canallers,  papa,"  said  Wallie, 
and  ran  into  the  store. 

Mr.  Eels,  the  monitor  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, was  there  also.     He  shook  his  head 
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mournfully  after  WaUie.  "Mr.  Whelan, 
how  can  you  let  your  son  mix  up  with  all 
those  strange  water-front  characters? 
Imagine  a  boy  being  allowed  to  waste 
time  with  an  old  bum  like  Bill  Green ! 
Some  of  them" — he  sniffed  in  Hiker's 
direction — "haven't  even  a  second  shirt 
to  their  backs." 

Little  wrinkles  came  to  the  corners  of 
Mr.  WTielan's  eyes  as  he  looked  at  Eels. 
"  Maybe,  Mr.  Eels,  if  some  of  us  were  boys 
without  a  home  we  mightn't  have  even 
a  first  shirt  to  our  backs." 

Wallie  came  running  from  the  store 
with  the  plug  of  chewing-tobacco.  He 
passed  it  to  Hiker,  who  promptly  bit  a 
corner  oft"  it,  and  then  led  Wallie  to 
where,  after  stepping  across  the  deck  of 
an  old  brigantine,  was  a  canal-boat. 

Smoke  was  winding  up  out  the  canal- 
boat's  stovepipe.  Peeking  down  the 
cabin  steps,  the  boys  could  see  that  Bill 
Green  was  boiling  coffee.  Eddie  and 
Archie  were  also  there — with  their  feet 
on  the  stove-rail. 

"  Ahov !  Aho-o-y  below  ! "  hailed  Wal- 
lie. 

Eddie  looked  up.  "Ahoy  yourself — 
come  down  I" 

"Aho-o-y,  Wallie!"  said  Archie. 

And  Bill:  "Hulloh,  Little  Bosun — come 
on  down,  Wallie  I  Come  on  down, 
Hiker  1" 

With  the  kettle-cover  in  his  hand.  Bill 
was  making  a  face  into  the  kettle.  "A 
real  canaller's  stove,  an}^^ay — all  the 
heat  shoots  up  the  pipe,"  grunted  Bill. 

By  and  by  the  coft'ee  was  done.  "Sit 
in,"  said  Bill,  and  was  going  to  pour  when 
Archie  stood  up;  Eddie  also  stood  up. 
The  pair  of  them  peeked  with  troubled 
faces  around  the  cabin. 

"You  two,"  said  Bill,  "look's  if  you 
wouldn't  be  too  surprised  if  you  don't  see 
what  you'd  like  to  see.     What's  it?" 

"Yes,  what  is  it,  Eddie?  WTiat  is  it, 
Archie?"  asked  Wallie. 
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''Oh,  nothin'  much,  Wallie.  On'y  I 
was  thinkinV'  said  Eddie,  "that  if  we 
had  a  few  crackers  now,  they  wouldn't 
go  too  bad  with  this  coffee." 

"Crackers?"  piped  Wallie.  "I'll  get 
some — wait ! "  and  started  up  the  cabin- 
steps. 

"An'  a  little  bolognie  sossidge,  Wallie ! " 
sang  out  Eddie  after  him. 

"An'  a  hunk  o'  cheese  'n'  a  taste  o' 
butter,  so  long's  you're  goin',"  yelled 
Archie. 

"Aye,  aye!"  piped  Wallie,  and  was 
gone. 

Old  Bill  looked  from  Eddie  to  Archie, 
and  from  them  to  himself.  "  I  know  I'm 
a  fakir,"  said  Bill,  "  but  you  two — !  An' 
he  such  a  good  kid ! " 

"Now  Bill" — this  was  from  Archie — 
"don't  you  know  he  needs  to  be  gettin' 
'quainted  wi'  the  ways  o'  real  people? 
Even  if  he's  goin'  to  be  a  thousand  mile 
away  fr'm  any  Yeast  or  North  River 
business  when  he  grows  up " 

And  said  Eddie:  "Me  an'  Archie,  Wil- 
liam, we  met  his  father  up  on  South 
Street  th'  other  mornin'.  'Does  that  lad 
o'  mine  bother  you  any  ? '  asts  his  father. 
'Bother?'  I  says,  an'  'Bother?'  Archie 
here  says,  an'  we're  goin'  to  tell  him  all 
about  Wallie  when  he  stops  us,  sayin': 
'Just  sort  o'  remember  his  mother  and 
father  wouldn't  want  to  see  any  harm 
happen  to  him,  will  yuh,  boys?'  He's 
all  right,  Wallie's  father.  Slipped  me  'n' 
Archie  a  coupla  fine  cigars  apiece.  Y' 
oughter  smoked  one,  Bill." 

Bill  looked  around.  "Where  is  one?" 
— which  stopped  Eddie  and  Archie. 

Hiker  had  to  tell  them  about  Mr.  Eels, 
which  caused  Eddie  to  say:  "Him? 
H-m !"  and  Eddie :  "H-m,  yes.  Knows 
ev'rybody's  business,  old  Eelsie." 

"An'  that's  all  he  does  know,"  added 
Bill.  "But  quiet — here's  Wallie  comin' 
back." 

It  was  a  fine  large  package  that  Wallie 
brought. 

"My,  but  you're  the  Little  Bosun!" 
said  Bill. 

"  Ain't  he ! "  exploded  Eddie.  "Let's  see 
what  we  got  here!" 

"Yes,  let's  see  now,"  chirped  Archie, 
and  emptied  the  package  onto  the  table. 
"Water-crackers!  I'm  glad  you  got 
water-crackers,  Wallie.     I  was  thinkin' 


after  you  left  how  we  forgot  to  mention 
water-crackers." 

"Ah-h!" — Eddie  was  on  the  job,  too. 
"My  German  bolognie  sossidge!  An' 
lookit,  Archie — lookit !  Cheese !  Rocky 
Ford  cheese — what  d'  y'  know!  An' 
butter  !  An'  ras'berry  jam !  Who  was 
it  ordered  ras'berry  jam?" 

"Nobody,"  explained  Wallie.  "But  I 
thought " 

"It's  all  right,  Wallie— it's  all  right." 
Eddie  patted  him  on  the  shoulder.  "I'll 
eat  it  myself  if  nobody  else  will.  An' 
now  here" — Eddie  rushed  over  to  pour 
out  a  cup  of  coffee  for  Wallie;  but  Bill 
got  in  his  way. 

"Wait,  wait — who's  cook  here,  any- 
way?" demanded  Bill,  and  himself 
poured  it,  saying:  "Here,  Wallie,  have 
yer  coffee  nice  an'  hot!" 

"Thank  you.  M-m !  it  smells  good, 
Mister  Green."  Wallie  curled  himself 
up  on  the  floor  and  wagged  his  head  over 
the  fine  coffee. 

The  process  of  eating  induced  conver- 
sation among  the  gang.  Hiker  told  of 
the  reflections  of  Mr.  Eels  in  Wallie's 
father's  store,  which  caused  old  Bill  to 
reflect  in  turn. 

"When  a  squash  like  Eelsie  speaks  o' 
me  as  a  nold  bum,  maybe  it's  time  f 'r  me 
to  be  puttin'  out  to  sea  agin,"  said  Bill, 
and  told  them  about  the  Helen  o'  Troy — 
how  she'd  put  back  into  harbor  the  day 
before  to  bury  their  cook,  who'd  died  off 
Sandy  Hook,  and  lived  in  Harlem. 

"I  used  to  know  him,"  explained  Bill, 
"an'  last  night  I  goes  up  to  see  how  he 
looked  laid  out.  An'  the  first  mate  o' 
the  Helen  was  there,  and  ast  me  why  I 
didn't  ship  in  his  place,  an'  I  said  all 
right,  how  much  advance?  He  paid  me 
— five  dollars." 

"What'd  yuh  do  wi'  the  five.  Bill?" 
asked  Archie. 

"Well,  I  didn't  save  it  to  bring  it 
aboard  here.  An'  arter  they  bury  him 
this  mornin',  I'm  to  meet  him  an'  a  few 
more  o'  the  crew  an'  go  aboard." 

It  came  time,  by  and  by,  for  Bill  to  be 
leaving  for  the  Helen  g^  Troy,  Wallie  and 
Hiker  walked  along  with  him.  They 
came  to  where  a  bunch  of  men  were  stand- 
ing on  a  wharf.  "  Here's  our  cook  now ! " 
called  out  one.     "Come  on,  Bill." 

"So  long.  Hiker !     'Member  me  to  yer 
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father  an'  take  care  o'  yourself,  Wallie !" 
said  Bill,  and  followed  the  others  aboard 
a  waiting  tug. 

The  tug  blew  a  whistle;  a  deck-hand 
cast  loose  the  lines.  There  was  nobody 
specially  watching,  and  Hiker  said  softly: 
''What's  the  matter  with  takin'  a  run 
down  the  bay  to  see  the  Helen  .?  "  ''  Why 
not?"  inquired  Wallie,  and  when  Hiker 
hopped  onto  the  tug  and  into  a  closet  with 
a  lot  of  brooms  and  scrub-brushes  and 
pots  of  paint  and  things,  there  was  Wallie 
right  with  him. 

The  tug  backed  out  into  East  River  and 
kicked  on  past  the  Battery.  By  and  by 
she  stopped.  Hiker  peeked  out.  Wallie 
peeked  out.  "The  Hele?i  6'  Troy — see. 
Hiker,  the  name  on  her  bow!"  breathed 
Wallie. 

She  was  a  little  iron  steamer,  and  while 
Bill  and  the  others  were  climbing  onto 
her  stern  from  the  bow  of  the  tug.  Hiker 
was  thinking  that  he  would  like  to  have 
a  look  at  her.  He  climbed  onto  her  from 
the  stern  of  the  tug. 

''  The  Helen  d'  Troy  I "  Hiker  could  hear 
Wallie  breathing  behind  him — "and  she 
sails  the  bounding  main  !  Think  of  that, 
Hiker — we're  aboard  a  ship  that  sails  the 
bounding  main  !  Here's  an  open  hatch  ! 
What's  down  there,  d'  y'  s'pose?" 

The  end  of  a  ladder  was  sticking  up 
from  the  hatch.  Down  the  ladder  sHd 
Wallie.  Hiker  slid  after  him.  It  was 
dark  down  there,  and  while  they  were 
reaching  around  to  find  where  they 
were  and  what  was  in  the  place,  some- 
body up  on  deck  pulled  the  ladder  aw^ay. 

"Hold  on!"  called  Hiker;  but  they 
were  in  a  far  corner  of  the  hold.  The 
next  second  the  hatches  were  slapped 
down  and  they  were  left  in  darkness. 
Next  they  heard  a  steam-engine  of  some 
kind  going  chu-chu  chu-chu  chu-chu-chu 
— and  a  chain  rattling  in. 

"They're  takin'  in  the  yanchor,"  said 
Hiker. 

"  Woops  !"  shouted  Wallie,  "the  Helen 
o'  Troy  is  putting  to  sea !  The  tug  will 
tow  her  a  little  way,  won't  she.  Hiker? 
An'  then  we'll  go  up  on  deck  and  go  back 
to  the  city  in  the  tug?" 

"They'll  be  no  tug  for  her,"  said  Hiker. 
"  She's  under  her  own  steam."  He  began 
to  pound  the  bulkhead  and  yell.  But  no- 
body heard  him. 

"  Woops ! "  said  Wallie.     "  We're  stow- 


aways,  aren't  we,  Hiker — in  the  good  ship 
Helen  o'  Troy  ?  " 

In  another  minute  Hiker  heard  him 
cry'mg  softly.  "It's  father  and  mother," 
explained  Wallie.  "When  I  won't  come 
home  to-night  they  won't  know  I'm  all 
right." 

It  was  not  only  dark — it  was  a  smelly 
— oh,  smelly  place.  Wallie  fell  sick. 
"I  s'pose  I  ought  to  expect  to  be  sick. 
Hiker?"  he  asked  after  one  of  his  con- 
vulsive heavings. 

"If  expectin'  makes  it  easy,  why  o' 
course,"  assured  Hiker. 

Wallie  fell  asleep.  Hiker,  after  a 
couple  of  chews,  fell  asleep.  They  slept 
and  woke,  slept  and  woke,  slept  and  woke 
again.  After  a  long  time  they  now,  half 
awake,  heard  somebody  singing: 

"In  the  deepest,  darkest  dungeons  o'  the  deep, 

black  sea, 
Where  the  devil-fish  buries  their  dead " 

A  door  in  the  farther  corner  opened;  a 
man  stood  in  the  door.  Another  man 
stood  behind  him. 

"The  cook  afore  you.  Cookie,  always 
did  like  his  little  drop,  an'  I  don't  fancy 
you  hate  it,"  said  the  other  man. 

"Try  me,"  said  the  man  in  the  door. 
The  other  man  passed  him  a  flask  with  a 
screw-top,  and  went  off.  The  singing 
man  unscrewed  the  top  of  the  flask  and 
held  it  up  against  the  light  behind  him. 
There  were  two  good  drinks  left  in  it,  and 
he  smiled.  It  was  then  that  Hiker  saw 
who  it  was,  and:  "O  Bill !"  he  called. 

"O  Mister  Green!"  cried  Wallie. 

They  were  feeling  w^ak,  but  they  made 
enough  noise  to  stop  Bill.  He  looked 
around. 

"Bill!"  called  Hiker,  and  "O  Mister 
Green!"  cried  Wallie. 

Bill  hauled  down  the  bottle  and  softly 
he  said:  "WTien  yuh  begin  to  see  ghosts 
or  hear  voices  o'  people  far  away,  they  say 
it's  time  to  quit."  He  turned  the  flask 
upside  down  and  let  the  stuff  run  out. 

"Bill !"  yelled  Hiker  then,  and  hustled 
over  to  him,  with  Wallie  right  behind. 
Bill  looked  down.     He  looked  and  looked. 

"Hiker— WaUie!" 

"We  hid  in  the  tug  an'  come  aboard 
the  Helen  when  nobody  w^as  lookin',"  ex- 
plained Hiker. 

"Oh!"  said  Bill.  "Oh!"  He  stared 
at  the  empty  flask  in  his  hand,  and  sighed ; 
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and  said:  "What  a  nawful  mistake  to 
make  ! "  And  then :  "  But  I  gotter  break 
out  a  keg  o'  pickled  herrin'  for  the  cap- 
t'n's  breakfast.     I'll  be  back." 

He  took  half  a  dozen  salt  herring  from 
a  small  barrel  and  went  off.  He  came 
back  by  and  by  with  two  cups  of  coffee, 
buttered  bread,  and  some  fried  herring. 

"I  dunno  how  the  capt'n's  goin'  to  take 
the  matter  o'  stowaways,"  said  Bill. 
"But  he  hinted  he  liked  tapioca,  an'  I'll 
fix  'im  up  a  tapioca  puddin'  f'r  dinner. 
Maybe  it'll  make  him  feel  better;  an'  if 
it  do,  I'll  sound  'im  out.     Stay  here." 

There  was  no  other  place  to  stay,  so 
they  stayed  there  until  Bill  brought  din- 
ner and  the  word  that  he  was  afraid  the 
captain  wasn't  going  to  like  stowaways. 

"I'm  sure  he  won't,"  said  Bill,  when  he 
came  later  and  sneaked  them  up  a  ladder 
to  a  place  where  there  was  a  bunk  with  a 
mattress  and  a  blanket. 

"Sleeping  in  a  bunk — a  regular  bunk 
aboard  a  real  ship  out  to  sea — don't  it 
beat  anything  ashore.  Hiker!"  chirped 
Wallie. 

"It  sure  beats  sleepin'  in  a  dry-goods 
box  o'  seckselsior  in  a  cellar  near  Brooklyn 
Bridge,"  said  Hiker. 

It  was  Bill's  own  bunk  in  a  little  room 
off  the  galley,  a  cosey  place  where  they 
tucked  away,  helping  themselves  to  every- 
thing Bill  cooked  as  fast  as  he  cooked  it. 
When  there Vas  nobody  to  see  them  they 
caught  glimpses  of  the  ocean  from  the 
galley-door.  It  was  mostly  green  with 
little  patches  of  white,  and  there  was  a 
fine  fresh  smell  off  it,  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  it  came  smooth  and 
black,  with  not  so  dry  a  smell. 

Dark  came;  Wallie  and  Hiker  got  into 
their  bunk;  and  lay  there  while  the  ocean 
rolled  by  outside — rolled,  and  choked,  and 
coughed. 

"The  voice  of  the  sea — listen,  Hiker  I" 
said  Wallie. 

Hiker  listened.  "The  voice  o'  some- 
body with  bronikle  trouble,  I'd  say,"  said 
Hiker. 

By  and  by  the  Helen's  whistle  began  to 
blow.  There  was  another  whistle  from 
somewhere  else.  The  other  whistle  passed 
out  of  hearing.  But  their  whistle  kept 
on  blowing.  Woogh-woogh — it  went  every 
few  minutes.  They  knew  then  it  was 
fog. 

They  went  off  to  sleep.     The  next  thing 


they  came  out  of  their  sleep  with  a  bang  ! 
There  was  a  bump,  some  men  yelled, 
some  more  men  yelled,  and  then — every- 
body shut  up  all  at  once. 

"Better  get  inter  yer  clothes,  Wallie," 
said  Hiker.  Except  for  a  pair  of  patched 
pants  Hiker  had  no  clothes  to  get  into. 
Hiker  remembered  the  electric  light  in  the 
galley.  He  switched  it  on,  and  as  he  did 
he  saw  the  shapes  of  men  without  a  word 
out  of  them  go  flying  past  the  galle\ 
door.  ^ 

"Look,  look.  Hiker!"  called  Wallie, 
but  Hiker  had  already  seen  it — the  water, 
creeping  in  through  the  galley  door. 

Bill  came  swashing  into  them.  It  was 
up  to  Hiker's  and  Wallie's  knees  then. 
Bill  looked  around.  He  spied  the  whis- 
key-flask with  the  screw  top  upon  a  galley 
shelf. 

Bill  filled  the  flask  under  the  galley 
faucet,  screwed  the  top  on  right,  and  stuck 
it  inside  his  shirt.  While  he  was  doing 
that  Hiker  remembered  the  two  slices  of 
bread  and  butter  that  Wallie  and  he  were 
too  full  to  eat  going  to  bed.  He  put  the 
buttered  sides  together  and  slipped  them 
into  his  shirt. 

"  Don't  let  go  my  hand,  either  of  yuh ! " 
said  Bill,  and  hanging  onto  Bill  they  went 
on  deck.  It  was  thick  o'  fog.  Some 
forms  of  half-dressed  men  stuck  out  in 
the  darkness  like  tombstones  in  a  grave- 
yard, and  they  heard  others  that  they 
could  not  see  calling  to  each  other  like 
ghosts.  The  water  on  the  deck  was  up 
to  the  boys'  waists. 

Bill  boosted  them  up  onto  the  ship's 
rail.  "Don't  move  from  there,  mind,  till 
I  come  back  to  get  yuh  !" 

He  was  gone;  and  the  sea  came  up 
closer  and  closer. 

About  the  time  Hiker  was  wishing  he 
would  hurry  Bill  came  back.  The  water 
on  deck  was  then  up  to  Bill's  chest  al- 
most. He  took  Wallie  on  his  shoulder, 
and,  with  Hiker  swimming  alongside, 
went  to  where  a  boat  was  made  fast  to  a 
rail. 

They  got  into  the  boat.  Bill  shoved  an 
oar  against  the  rail  and  away  from  the 
side  of  the  Helen  they  went,  and  as  they 
did  the  Helen  rolled  lower  yet.  They 
drifted  away.  Soon  Bill  said:  "Hear 
her  ?     There — she's  gone  ! " 

"A  watery  grave!"  said  Wallie.  "A 
watery  grave  for  the  good  ship  Helen  <?' 
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Troy  I  What  happened  to  her,  Mister 
Green?" 

^'A  blasted  steamer  came  sixteen  or 
eighteen  knots  outer  the  fog  and  hit  her 
a  wallop  and — passed  on.  Lucky  we  was 
forrid — they  didn't  see  nobody  come  out 
of  her  aft." 

A  voice  came  out  of  the  dark  then. 
'* That  you,  Cookie?" 

*'Sh-h— !"  warned  Bill  to  the  boys. 

''Cookie!     O  Cookie!" 

Bill  made  no  answer.  Then  they  heard 
the  sound  of  oars.  Only  for  that  it  was 
terribly  quiet.  When  they  could  hear 
the  sound  of  oars  no  longer,  Bill  put  out 
the  oars  in  their  boat  and  rowed  softly 
the  other  way. 

"You,  mebbe,  don't  know,  Wallie," 
said  Bill,  "but  Hiker  'n  me,  we  know 
what  it  means — a  gang  o'  men  with  whis- 
key.    An'  a  nopen  boat  makes  it  wuss." 

All  that  night  it  stayed  foggy  and  the 
sea  near  the  boat  was  smooth  and  black 
as  melted  tar.  Then  the  fog  went  and 
the  smoothness  from  the  water.  Little 
white  waves  began  to  show  and  the  boat 
to  hop  around.  Hiker  and  Wallie  fell 
sea-sick. 

"And  it  is  real  sea-sickness.  Mister 
Green!"  said  Wallie  between  heavings- 
up,  as  if  he  were  proud  of  it. 

"I  dunno  what  else  yuh  c'd  ketch  out 
here,  Wallie.  'Nd  not  what  yuh'd  call  a 
genteel  sickness,  hah  Hiker?"  said  Bill. 

"Not  with  nothin'  in  y'ur  stomach  to 
heave  up,  it  ain't,"  said  Hiker. 

His  own  remark  reminded  Hiker  of  the 
bread-and-butter  sandwich.  He  took  it 
out  and  was  going  to  have  a  bite  when  he 
thought  of  Wallie.  But  Wallie  said: 
"Thank  you,  but  I  couldn't.  Hiker." 
Bill,  who  had  been  looking  the  other  way 
for  a  ship,  turned  around. 

"No,  no,"  said  Bill— "not  yet";  and 
reaching  over  took  the  sandwich  and  put 
it  inside  his  shirt. 

The  fresh  sea  air  was  making  Hiker 
feel  more  and  more  hungry.  He  hauled 
out  what  was  left  of  the  plug  of  tobacco 
Wallie  had  given  him  and  had  a  chew. 
Bill  eyed  it.  Hiker  passed  it  to  him. 
Said  Bill:  "Smokin'  makes  yuh  thirsty, 
they  say,  but  I  never  heard  'bout  chew- 
in'."  He  had  a  chew  and  passed  it  back, 
saying:  "Better  go  light  on  it.  Hiker; 
an'  no  havin'  a  chew  'thout  first  showin' 
me." 


Wallie  began  to  get  over  his  sea-sickness 
and  to  sit  up.  Bill  dipped  water  in  with 
his  hands  and  washed  WaUie's  wrists  and 
neck.  "Keep  yuh  from  gettin'  thirsty, 
Wallie.  You  too.  Hiker,"  said  Bill. 
Hiker  bathed  his  wrists  and  neck.  Bill 
did,  too. 

Bill  rowed  a  little.  The  sun  went 
down.  Bill  watched  it.  "Fair  weather," 
he  said,  "f'r  tomorrer." 

The  darkness  came,  and  the  stars. 
Bill  stopped  rowing.  Wallie  looked  up  at 
the  sky. 

"The  silver  stars ! "  said  Wallie.  "  We 
been  wantin'  a  name  for  our  ball-team, 
but  I  know  now — we'll  be  the  Silver 
Stars!" 

By  and  by  he  slept;  and  Hiker  slept; 
and  Bill  may  have  slept,  though  when 
Hiker  woke  in  the  morning  he  was  right 
there,  wide  awake. 

"One  ship's  light  I  saw — ^just  one," 
said  Bill.  "But  miles — miles  away.  One 
lonesome  light  in  the  night." 

The  sun  came  up.  Bill  studied  it 
a  while.  "There's  one  thing  yuh  never 
had  in  the  city.  Hiker — yuh  never  got  no 
last  look  at  the  sun  goin'  down  at  night, 
an'  the  first  look  at  him  comin'  up  in  the 


mornin 


I'm  willin'  to  swap  all  my  first  'n'  last 
looks  at  the  sun  out  here  for  just  one  peek 
at  him  from  Brooklyn  Bridge,"  retorted 
Hiker. 

"Me  too,  but  there's  times  when  we 
gotta  kid  ourselves  along.  We  gotta  kid 
Wallie  along.  Got  any  relations,  you 
Hiker?" 

"  I  got  a  nant  in  Brooklyn,"  said  Hiker. 

"H-m.  An'  if  yuh  never  show  up,  will 
she  worry?" 

"She'll  worry  more  if  I  do.  I  ain't 
seen  her  in  a  year." 

"Well,  I  got  relations — nieces  'n' 
nephews.  But  I  gotta  hunch  they  ain't 
braggin'  to  the  neighbors  'bout  me 
neither.  I'm  a  nold  loafer,  Hiker.  An' 
a  nold  bum.  An'  you're  a  young  loafer. 
Hiker — not  's  bad  as  me,  'cause  you're 
young  yet,  an'  bein'  young  excuses  a  lot. 
You  'n'  me  go  an'  you  betcha  there'll  be 
no  people  weepin'  over  our  corpses,  nor 
visitin'  our  grave  f'r  the  next  few  years, 
an'  lookin'  at  our  framed  photos  on  some 
burer,  an'  maybe  kneelin'  down  by  a 
little  white  bed  that  they  won't  let  no- 
body touch,  an'  sayin'  prayers  an'  maybe 
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cryin'  a  little  when  they  think  nobody  is 
lookin'.  None  o'  that  f'r  you  'n'  me, 
hah,  Hiker?" 

"No.  But  they  won't  be  any  more 
fresh  young  cops  either,  always  teUin'  a 
fuhler  to  move  on." 

''It'd  sure  be  tough  if  there  was.  But 
we're  a  coupla  tough  guys,  you  'n'  me, 
Hiker.  An'  we've  gone  without  our  eats 
'n'  sleeps  many  a  time,  an'  can  again; 
but  Wallie  there —    D'y'  get  me.  Hiker?  " 

"Whatever  you  say.  Bill — it  goes  with 
me,"  said  Hiker. 

Wallie  came  awake  and  said  his  pray- 
ers. When  he  was  through  Hiker  hauled 
out  his  tobacco  and  had  a  chew.  Bill  had 
a  chew;  and  then:  "Hiker,  chewin'  ter- 
backer  is  eatin'  'n'  drinkin'  to  me  'n' 
you.  But  I  dunno  'bout  Wallie,  an' 
so — "  He  pulled  out  the  bread-and- 
butter  sandwich,  cut  out  a  square  inch 
from  it,  and  passed  it  to  Wallie,  who  set 
it  down  on  a  seat. 

Bill  eyed  the  bread  on  the  seat  and 
then  eyed  Wallie.  "I  s'pose  ev'ry  craft 
afloat  oughter  have  a  capt'n?" 

"Why  surely." 

"Then  me  bein'  the  oldest,  I'm  capt'n 
o'  this  craft  an'  I'll  give  the  orders.  Eat 
your  ration  o'  bread  'n'  butter  when  I 
give  it  to  yuh,  Little  Bosun."  He  drew 
out  the  flask  of  water.  It  was  still  full, 
as  Hiker  noted.  He  unscrewed  the  top 
with  care,  filled  and  passed  it  to  Wallie, 
who  set  that  down  on  the  seat  also. 

"What's  wrong?"  demanded  Bill. 

"You  an'  Hiker — where  are  yours?" 

"You  chew  terbacker?  No?  All 
right.  When  you  c'n  chew  a  ration  o' 
terbacker.  Hiker  an'  me  '11  take  our  ra- 
tion o'  bread  'n'  water." 

"I  don't  think  I  was  meant  to  chew 
tobacco,  Mister  Green.  I  tried  it  once 
— with  Hiker.  It  made  me  awful  sick," 
said  Wallie  sadly.  "But,  Mister  Green, 
you  and  Hiker " 

"Say,  lookit  here!  Am  I  the  capt'n 
or  ain't  I  ?  Then  no  mutiny !  Do  as  I 
tell  yuh — hear?  An'  when  I  tell  yuh — 
hear?" 

Wallie  took  up  his  bread  and  ate  it. 
He  drank  his  allowance  of  water. 

Bill  screwed  back  the  top  of  the  flask 
and  put  it  back  in  his  bosom.  "No 
capt'n  that's  any  good  '11  tollerate  -mu- 
tinizin'.     Don't  never  forget  that." 

Wallie,   his   lips   trembling,   answered 


humbly:     "But    I    meant    no    mutiny. 
Mister  Green.     I  only  meant " 

"God  love  yuh,  boy!"  said  Bill.  He 
reached  over  and  drew  Wallie's  head  to 
him,  "  Go  ahead — cry  away !  Make 
off  I'm  yer  daddy  for  a  minute,  an'  cry 
all  yuh  wanter,  Little  Bosun!" 

The  sun  was  growing  warm  and  bright; 
the  green  water  had  curly  waves  of  white 
on  it,  but  all  little  waves.  The  air  was 
blowing  a  little,  and  the  boat  lifting  up 
and  down  easily. 

The  sun  mounted  higher  and  grew 
warmer.  Bill  kept  squinting  up  at  it, 
and  when  he  thought  it  was  noontime 
roared  out:  "All  hands  lay  aft  f'r  grog 
'n'  grub  ! "  He  cut  a  square  inch  of  bread 
and  butter,  and  poured  out  another  screw- 
top  of  water  for  Wallie. 

"Grog  an'  grub!"  said  Hiker  softly, 
and  had  a  chew  of  tobacco.  Bill  had  a 
chew. 

Piping  all  hands  aft  for  grog  and  grub 
pleased  Wallie.  That  was  the  shipshape 
way  to  do  it.  At  sundown  Bill  piped 
all  hands  aft  for  grog  and  grub  again,  and 
he  gave  another  inch  square  of  his  ration 
to  Wallie,  with  a  screw-top  of  water. 
Hiker  had  another  chew  of  tobacco.  And 
Bill. 

It  was  cooler  that  night.  Hiker  came 
awake  early.  He  felt  shivery  and  hollow 
inside.  He  felt  lonesome,  too — till  Bill 
came  awake.  And  then  Wallie.  The 
sun  rose  like  blood. 

After  his  bread  and  water  that  morn- 
ing Wallie  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.     "I'm  awful  tired,"  he  said. 

Bill  looked  at  him,  and  then,  casually, 
at  Hiker.  Later,  he  eyed  Hiker  more 
closely.  After  another  moment  he  filled 
the  screw-top  and  passed  it  to  Hiker  who 
started  to  throw  it  down  his  throat.  But 
his  lips  and  tongue  were  like  hot  sponges 
— they  soaked  it  in  before  ever  it  could 
reach  his  throat. 

"How'dit  go?"  asked  Bill. 

"For  one  more,  Bill,  I'd  jump  twice  off 
Brooklyn  Bridge,"  said  Hiker. 

At  noontime  Wallie  was  still  lying  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Bill  gave  him  a 
screw-top  of  water  before  his  bread  and 
butter  as  well  as  afterward.  He  gave 
Hiker  another  screw-top  of  water.  He 
had  a  chew  himself,  which  made  about 
two  chews  left.  And  there  were  perhaps 
two  more  screw-tops  of  Vvater  left. 
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There  was  no  piping  aft  for  grog  and 
grub  at  sunset  that  day;  there  were  no 
rations  issued  of  bread  or  water  or  tobacco. 
And  when  Wallie  knelt  he  put  in  a  special 
prayer  for  Hiker  and  Bill.  "Amen,"  said 
Bill  at  the  end;  "Lord  knows  we  need  it." 

They  half-dozed  through  the  night. 
Next  morning  came  a  clear  day — a  hot 
day. 

Hiker  saw  Bill  passing  Wallie  the  last 
little  piece  of  bread  and  Wallie  trying 
hard  to  get  it  past  his  swelled-up  lips  and 
tongue.  "Chew  slow,  Wallie,"  said  Bill. 
"I  have  to,"  said  Wallie  feebly. 

"Never  mind,  Little  Bosun,"  said  Bill, 
"a  ship's  goin'  to  pick  us  up  afore  long." 

Bill  had  said  that  about  four  times  each 
day  since  they  had  been  cast  adrift,  and 
about  forty  times  a  day  he  had  stood  up 
and  straddled  two  seats  and  scanned  the 
sea,  with  Wallie's  handkerchief  all  ready 
to  wave.  He  stood  up  now;  and  he  stood 
up  again ;  and  a  dozen  times  more,  and  at 
last  Hiker  saw  him  wave. 

"He's  got  tired  standin'  up  there  an' 
never  doin'  nothin'.  An'  I  don't  blame 
him,"  thought  Hiker. 

Bill  was  waving  again.  He  looked 
funny  to  Hiker — like  a  man  fading  away. 
Wallie  was  fading  away,  too. 

Hiker  saw  Wallie  stand  up  and  Bill 
grin  down  at  him.  "He's  gone  ! "  thought 
Hiker,  "  gone  on  top."  Bill's  face  was  all 
puffed  out,  and  his  eyes  sunk  in,  and  his 
lips  full  of  cracks.  Looking  at  him  made 
Hiker  put  up  his  hands  and  pass  them 
across  his  own  lips. 

"Jee!"  murmured  Hiker — "I  feel  as 
bad  as  Bill  looks  ! "  Hiker  stood  up  then. 
He  was  wobbling,  but  held  his  feet. 

"That's  the  stuff— come  on.  Hiker!" 
said  Bill.  From  the  size  of  Bill's  swelled- 
out  face  and  his  mouth  wide  open.  Bill 
should  be  roaring  like  a  bull;  but  it  was 
only  in  a  whisper  Hiker  heard  the  words, 
and  Bill's  hands,  reaching  out  to  him, 
seemed  a  mile  away.  Bill's  other  hand 
was  around  Wallie's  neck,  holding  him  to 
his  knee. 

Hiker  saw  a  boat,  a  boat  a  long  way  off, 
and  not  in  the  water  at  all  but  riding  up 
in  the  air.  "Pictures!"  he  thought; 
"we're  through!  Bill  'n'  Wallie  'n'  me 
— we're  all  done  !" 

Hiker  saw  them  lift  Wallie  into  the 
picture  boat,  and  then  a  couple  of  men 
took  him,  Hiker,  and  lifted  him  in,  too. 


They  wanted  to  help  Bill.  He  waved 
them  away  and  stepped  in  himself. 

The  boat  was  rowed  to  a  ship.  Wallie 
was  lifted  over  the  side.  The  last  thing 
Hiker  heard  as  they  lifted  him  and  Wallie 
below,  was: 

"Be  careful  o'  the  two  boys,"  said  Bill. 
"But  f'r  me — get  out  yer  deck-hose  an' 
hook  it  onter  yer  fresh-water  tanks,  an' 
put  the  nozzle  down  my  throat  an'  pump 
— pump — pump,  yer  sons  o'  guns,  till  I 
bust!" 

When  Hiker  heard  Bill  talkin'  natural 
like  that,  "This  ain't  no  dream — this  is 
a  real  ship,"  said  Hiker  to  Wallie. 

In  two  days  they  were  at  anchor  in 
New  York.  They  were  landed  at  the 
Battery  by  request  of  Bill,  who  led  the 
way  across  the  park  and  up  South  Street. 

Hiker  saw  a  man  sitting  in  Mr.  Whe- 
lan's  office,  in  Mr.  Whelan's  chair,  with 
a  newspaper  on  his  knees.  But  he  wasn't 
reading;  he  was  staring  through  the  win- 
dow and  toward  the  docks.  Hiker  had 
another  look  and  saw  that  it  was  Mr. 
Whelan  himself,  only  looking  a  lot  older. 

Mr.  Whelan  did  not  see  Wallie  first. 
Bill  being  in  front.  When  he  did,  he  said : 
"Wallie!  O  WalHe-boy,  Wallie-boy!" 
And  Wallie  took  a  running  long  jump  into 
his  arms. 

"Where  did  you  go,  Wallie?"  asked 
Mr.  Whelan,  after  perhaps  five  minutes. 

Wallie  told  him.  What  Wallie  forgot. 
Hiker  put  in.  Mr.  WTielan  held  Wallie 
tighter.  "  My  Httle  lad,  my  Httle  lad  ! " 
he  said,  and  kissed  him;  and  stood  up 
and  drew  Hiker  to  him,  too. 

He  took  Bill's  hand.  "As  for  you. 
Bill  Green — as  for  you " 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Eels  came  up  the 
store-steps.  "As  for  me,"  said  Bill,  "I'm 
only  a  nold  bum.  Ev'rybody  along  the 
Yeast  River  knows  I'm  on'y  a  nold  bum. 
An'  Hiker  here — he's  on'y  a  young  loafer. 
But—"     Bill  hesitated. 

"  But  what  ?  There's  nothing  on  earth. 
Bill " 

Bill  leaned  nearer.  "D'  y'  know,  Mr. 
Whelan,  there  wasn't  such  a  thing  as  a 
hand  o'  smokin'  in  that  packet  picked  us 
up?  If  yuh  had  such  a  thing  in  the 
store — any  good  smokin',  Mr.  Whelan — 
For  as  God's  Hstenin'  to  me,  Mr.  Whelan, 
I'm  tired  o'  chewin' !" 

"'N'  me,"  said  Hiker. 
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Next  morning  came  a  clear  day — a  hot  day.— Page  480. 
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T  was  not  because  there 
was  no  sight  to  see  that 
the  Lizard  was  leaning 
listlessly  against  the  bar- 
rack building,  looking  at 
nothing  at  all.  Miles  of 
yellowish  grass  simmering  under  tropical 
heat-waves  rolled  gently  toward  the  dis- 
tant foot-hills,  except  where  the  side  of  a 
gulch  thrust  its  red  crest  above  the  un- 
dulations. The  tops  of  the  Waianae 
Mountains  cut  jagged  edges  from  the 
blue  tulle  of  the  Hawaiian  skv,  while  here 
and  there  about  the  mists  of  the  peaks 
clung  scattered  rainbows  like  fire-opals  on 
green  velvet.  It  was  a  scene  the  inquir- 
ing traveller  has  been  accustomed  to  sail 
many  a  knot  to  view;  but  one  about 
which  this  limp  person,  held  upright  by 
the  rough  boards  of  a  temporary  army 
shelter,  was  not  caring  a  whit. 

A  screen  door  flapped  and  a  corpulent 
soldier  in  a  white  apron  appeared  on  the 
step.  It  was  the  company  cook  taking  an 
afternoon  respite  from  the  kitchen  heat. 
Upon  catching  sight  of  the  Lizard  his  face 
lit  up  with  a  surprised  grin. 

''Nothing  stirring  these  days,  ole 
Fox?" 

The  Lizard  scarcely  nodded. 
Apparently  it  was  enough  for  the  cook, 
who  disappeared  at  once.  Immediately 
there  was  the  sound  of  shuffling  feet,  con- 
versation, and  laughter  within.  Then 
two  soldiers,  the  kitchen  police  with 
towels  and  dishes  in  their  hands,  looked 
out  of  the  window  in  contortions  of  sup- 
pressed mirth. 

"Never  seen  him  like  that  afore." 
"  Neither  did  I.     Must  'a'  got  his'n  this 
time,  all  right." 

Few  outside  of  his  company  or  regiment 
knew  how  curious  it  was  for  the  Lizard 
not  to  be  on  the  move.  He  had  always 
lived  up  to  expectations  in  regard  to  his 
freckles,  his  wiry  red  hair,  and  his  sinewy 
limbs.  Energy  was  his  synonym.  The 
daily  routine  of  drills  and  manoeuvres  that 
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sweated  his  companions  to  the  necessity 
of  bunk-fatigue*  were  simple  stings  to  his 
combustion,  which  flamed  like  a  rocket 
when  the  day's  work  was  done. 

As  a  result,  ''The  District"— that 
place  of  uncertain  Malayo-Polynesian 
mixtures,  where  the  children  w^ear  noth- 
ing and  the  grown-ups  would  wear  noth- 
ing if  they  took  anything  off — had  suf- 
fered extremely.  For  two  years  with 
almost  uninterrupted  regularity  the  Liz- 
ard had  appeared  there  at  the  head  of  his 
more  easily  led  colleagues,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  that  mid-Pacific  Bohemia.  Woe 
betide  the  usurious  Chinaman  and  the 
Kanaka  cop  1  Mischievous  Destiny  was 
on  the  wing  for  them.  Away  tumbled 
the  helmet  of  the  proud  native  guardian 
of  the  law  and  the  baskets  of  the  wily 
Oriental,  amid  screams  of  Hawaiian  belles 
in  holokusf  and  pasty-faced  Chinese 
ladies  in  pantaloons.  There  was  not 
much  real  harm  done,  but  to  the  Lizard's 
horde  there  wai  a  luxury'  of  intoxication 
about  the  response.  The  scheme  of  po- 
lite pillage  brought  wrath  and  missiles 
from  the  community  at  large  and  search 
and  vengeance  from  the  military  authori- 
ties in  general.  Though  many  of  his  un- 
fortunate compatriots  had  gone  the  way 
of  the  Summary  Court,  none  had  ever 
revealed  the  leadership  of  the  attacks. 

So  from  time  to  time  the  fascination  of 
escape  was  added  to  the  other  elements  of 
excitement,  and  the  raids  on  "The  Dis- 
trict" came  to  be  talked  about  and  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  to  the  inward 
satisfaction  of  the  unknown  bandit  lead- 
er, who  smiled  complacently  in  his  lair. 
His  power  and  luck  of  scurrying  into 
dangerous  places,  and  of  wiggling  out 
and  away  with  equal  facility,  had  be- 
stowed on  him  his  sobriquet  of  Lizard. 
On  the  muster-rolls  and  in  the  family 
Bible  his  florid  being  was  labelled  John 
Taggerty. 

*  Soldier's  siesta. 

t  Mother  Hubbard  worn  by  Hawaiian  women. 
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In  the  field,"  away  from  civilization,    thing  to  do,  without  any  opportunity  of 


where  after  an  eighteen-mile  march  he 
could  sing  in  the  roaring  rain  and  yell  and 


doing  it.  It  was  bad  enough  when  the 
weather  was  fair,  but  for  the  last  three 
weeks  there  had  been  nothing  but  kona,* 
so  that  every  one  had  been  virtually  im- 
prisoned indoors  by  the  downpour.  The 
restraint  was  too  much  for  the  Lizard, 
who  kept  weaving  about  among  different 
groups  of  his  trusties  in  a  way  that  told 
plainly  something  was  about  to  happen. 
Toward   the  end  of  the  dark  period, 


"  Did  you  ever  hear  o'  Colonel  Spark,  him  that  used  to  command  the  Twentieth 
in  the  States?" — Page  484. 


hoot  as  he  pounded  tent-pegs  into  the 
squashy  ground,  he  always  found  relief. 
There  he  could  vent  himself,  reviving  by 
his  unquenchable  spirits  his  more  fagged 
comrades  in  arms.  But  the  garrison  to 
him  was  a  pall — a  place  to  think  up  some- 


when  the  winds  seem.ed  to  be  growing 
calm,  the  corporal  of  his  squad,  a  tall, 
well-meaning  Swede  with  huge  arms  and 
tiny  imagination,  beckoned  him  into  a 
corner. 

*  Hurricane  of  the  South  -Seas. 
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"Look-a-here,  young  soldier,  you  bet- 
ter be  cuttin'  out  them  districk  fusses,  be- 
lieve me " 

"Say,  who  stepped  on  your  foot?" 
The  Lizard's  blue  eyes  snapped  at  the 
onset. 

"No  one  stepped  on  my  foot,  but  I'm 
a-tellin'  you  now  I" 

"Hell,  if  you've  got  something  heavy 
on  your  mind,  you'd  better  be  gettin'  it 
off  ''fore  it  hurts  the  little  thing."  And 
the  Lizard  plumped  himself  down  on  a 
near-by  bunk,  awaiting  the  advice  he 
knew  he  must  undergo. 

"Look-a-here  I"  The  corporal  spat 
sagely  through  his  teeth  and  gave  the 
general  indications  of  one  about  to  com- 
mit narrative.  "This  here  place  ain't 
what  it  used  to  be.  With  old  Tanglefoot 
in  command,  a  fellah  could  throw  a  base- 
ball into  the  bass  horn  at  Retreat  and 
never  get  nothin'  for  it.  But  now  things 
is  different.  You  gotta  remember  old 
Tanglefoot  beat  it  two  weeks  ago,  and  we 
got  another  gineral  in  command  o'  this 
here  outfit*  and  all  the  other  outfits  o' 
these  here  seven  thousand  gents  in  khaki. 
Do  you  clamber  aboard  now?  Well,  if 
you  don't,  believe  me,  somethin's  comin' 
your  way." 

The  corporal  traced  over  the  U.  S.  of 
the  blanket  with  the  mouthpiece  of  his 
pipe ;  but  seeing  that  scorn  sat  on  the  face 
of  the  Lizard,  he  launched  his  main 
attack: 

"Did  you  ever  hear  o'  Colonel  Spark, 
him  that  used  to  command  'the  Twentieth 
in  the  States  ?  You  didn't  ?  Well,  I  did, 
and  I  was  in  his  outfit.     Believe  me  1" 

The  corporal  tapped  the  ashes  out  of 
his  pipe  against  the  quartermaster  insig- 
nia on  the  end  of  the  bunk  and  sneaked  a 
glance  from  the  corner  of  his  eye  at  the 
Lizard,  who  gave  evidence  of  silence. 

"Well,  when  I  was  in  the  Twentieth, 
things  was  damned  spry.  A  fellah  had  to 
polish  everything  from  his  soles  to  his  lid, 
and  then  some.  And,  believe  me,  if  he 
didn't,  the  millj  got  him  like  that.  I've 
seen  that  old  cuss  do  everything  but  hang 
a  man  before  Reveille,  and  I  believe  he'd 
do  that  out  here  if  he  thought  he  could 
get  away  with  it.  Onct  I  seen  him  run  a 
citj  off  the  reservation  with  a  sentry  pok- 

*  Military  slang  for  regiment, 
t  Guard-house. 
X  Civilian. 


in'  his  bayonet  into  his  coat  tail  every 
step,  'cause  the  poor  dub  had  give  him 
some  back  talk.  Do  you  know  what  he 
went  by  in  the  Twentieth  ?  They  called 
him  Particular  Hell.  Well,  he  landed 
here  last  week;  that  same  colonel  is  now 
a  gineral;  and,  believe  me,  it's  goin'  to 
be  particular  hell  for  the  guy  that  gets 
caught  at  anything." 

The  corporal  walked  away  carelessly 
hitchin'  at  his  breeches  without  turning 
his  head.  When  he  reached  the  doorway, 
curiosity  got  the  better  of  him  and  he 
looked  back. 

The  Lizard  was  smiling. 

That  night  the  extra  joy  of  evading 
Particular  Hell  had  caused  more  expres- 
sion than  usual  to  be  put  into  the  inva- 
sion of  "The  District."  Special  secrecy 
and  augmented  numbers  had  executed  a 
highly  theatrical  programme.  Dropping 
Lou  Chong  from  his  balcony  into  his  own 
vat  of  rain-water  below  had  elicited 
cheers  from  the  Far  West  and  screams 
from  the  Far  East.  Enforcing  two  obese 
sons  of  Kamehameha  to  clad  themselves 
in  grass  skirts  and  wiggle  several  cantos 
of  the  hula-hula,  had  gained  applause 
from  all. 

It  was  an  evening  of  joyful  pandemo- 
nium for  the  Lizard — up  to  a  certain 
point.  As  he  rounded  a  corner,  hotly 
pursued  by  flying  beer-bottles,  cocoanut 
husks,  mango  seeds,  tin  cans,  and  other 
forms  of  Oriental  and  alluvial  deposit, 
he  ran  straight  into  the  Provost  Guard, 
commanded  by  an  officer  of  whose  platoon 
he  was  a  member.  To  evade  the  guard 
would  have  been  an  easy  trick,  but  to 
run  from  an  officer  whose  recognizing 
glance  was  upon  him  would  have  been 
both  foolhardy  and  perilous.  The  Lizard 
halted. 

"Taggerty,  what  are  you  doing  here?" 

"Well,  sir,  if  the  lieutenant  will  allow 
me,  I  wish  to  thank  him,"  gasped  the 
Lizard  with  a  smart  salute. 

"What  is  all  this  disturbance  about? 
What  have  you  been  doing  to  these  peo- 
ple?" 

"The  very  thing,  sir,  I  wish  to  tell.  If 
the  lieutenant  will  go  over  there"  (the 
Lizard  jerked  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder 
toward  the  place  where  the  tide  of  reac- 
tion was  rolling  back  over  the  invaders) 
"he  will  see  what  a  chanct  there  is  for  the 


It  was  an  evening  of  joyful  pandemonium  for  the  Lizard — up  to  a  certain  point. 


soldier.  They're  all  after  him.  If  the 
lieutenant  hadn't  come  right  here  and 
now,  I  dunno  what  might  'a'  happened  to 
me.     As  I  was  sayin',  I  want  to  thank  the 

lieutenant;  it  was  sure  a  good  thing " 

^'That  will  do,  Taggerty,  you  go  back 
to  your  quarters — "  The  Lizard  stood 
poised,  waiting  for  the  words  ''in  arrest" 
to  be  tacked  on  to  the  order,  but  the  ones 


that  followed  were:   "and  stay  there  to 
night." 

The  next  morning  had  been  a  signal 
victory  over  the  corporal,  who  was  silent, 
merely  working  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
in  rabbit  fashion  as  much  as  to  say:  ''If 
not  this  time,  some  other;  they're  sure  to 
get  you." 
'  The  Lizard  was  jubilant. 
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In  the  afternoon  the  blow  had  fallen. 
Unfortunately,  the  lieutenant,  whose 
manner  had  belied  his  suspicions,  had 
questioned  other  persons  the  Yiight  before 
and  had  rendered  a  report  accordingly. 
The  first  sergeant  had  summoned  the 
Lizard  speedily  and  had  let  the  axe  d^op 
without  warning. 

"You  was  mixed  up  in  the  fracas  last 
night  and  you  was  discovered.  And  now, 
Lizard,  Taggerty,  squirmer,  hero  of  the 
underworld,  whoever  ye  are,  ye  will  re- 
port to  the  gineral  at  Post  Headquarters 
to-morrow  afternoon  at  two  o'clock.  Get 
that!" 

The  Lizard  got  it  and  withdrew  to  the 
exterior.  His  crushed  spirit  would  not 
take  him  farther.  That  explains  why  he 
was  leaning  listlessly  against  the  building 
looking  at  nothing..  The  hardships  of 
punishment  and  the  inquisition  of  Par- 
ticular Hell  were  matters  neither  of  relish 
nor  moment  to  him.  What  did  make  his 
diaphragm  quiver  was  the  idea  of  being 
confined  behind  real  bars  of  a  real  guard- 
house, a  place  he  had  always  looked  down 
upon  from  an  elevation  of  pride  and  free- 
dom. 

He  was  aroused  by  the  cook's  calling  to 
the  mess  sergeant:  "They  got  him  this 
time,  all  right." 

"I'll  have  a  last  use  of  my  legs  on  my 
own  account,"  he  thought  to  himself. 
"And  maybe  while  I'm  joggin'  along  I 
can  rig  up  a  story."  So  he  plunged  off 
toward  the  mountains. 

He  was  heading  for  the  Christy  Trail, 
which  dips  down  a  thousand  feet  into 
Kaukonahua  Gulch,  and  he  had  just 
come  to  the  summit  of  a  small  fold  in  the 
otherwise  level  stretchy  when  he  suddenly 
stopped. 

"  For  the  love  o'  Gawd,  would  you  look 
at  that!" 

The  cause  of  his  surprise  centred  in  the 
figure  of  a  man  beyond  middle  age,  in 
boots,  faded  corduroys,  and  an  old  hunt- 
ing-jacket, who  was  in  the  act  of  picking 
objects  from  the  ground  and  depositing 
them  in  a  little  basket.  What  a  civil- 
ian far  from  home  so  late  in  the  after- 
noon could  be  obtaining  from  Hawaiian 
grass  was  more  than  the  Lizard  could 
decipher. 

"For  the  love  o'  Lizzie,  ole  Socks,  what 
are  you  pluckin'?" 


When  his  curiosity  got  the  better  of 
him,  the  Lizard  did  not  wait  for  visiting- 
cards.  Receiving  no  reply  to  his  tender 
salutation,  he  circled  around  to  get  a  bet- 
ter view  of  what  was  happening.  The  old 
man  at  that  moment  was  grasping  be- 
tween his  thumb  and  forefinger  a  small 
mushroom  button. 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned,"  ejaculated  the 
Lizard ,  ' '  mud-pops  ! ' ' 

The  gleaner,  arising,  surveyed  the  inter- 
loper witheringly;  but  upon  beholding 
white  teeth  shining  out  from  a  smile  of 
good  humor  in  bronze,  his  face  softened  a 
little  and  finally  gave  way  to  a  knowing 
twinkle  of  the  eye. 

The  Lizard  tried  to  look  into  the 
basket.     "  How  many  you  got  ?  " 

On  the  bottom  lay  not  more  than  a 
dozen  mushrooms  in  pathetic  loneliness. 

"How  long  you  been  here?" 

"About  an  hour  and  a  half,"  faintly 
put  forth  the  civilian,  repressing  a  quizzi- 
cal smile. 

"For  the  love  o'  Gawd,"  snorted  the 
Lizard,  "gimme  that  basket!"  And  be- 
fore the  dazed  wanderer  could  say  Jack 
Robinson  he  had  jerked  the  receptacle 
away  and  was  off  like  a  deer,  leaving  him 
of  the  old  hunting-jacket  alone  in  the 
middle  of  the  treeless  Hawaiian  valley.  ' 

In  a  depression  that  had  previously 
been  a  pasture  and  was  now  damp  with 
the  recent  rains,  the  Lizard  nimbly  col- 
lected enough  of  the  snowy  food  to  make 
a  "mess"  for  any  household. 

When  he  returned,  the  old  man  was 
kicking  the  tufts  of  grass  about  and  ex- 
amining them.  "That's  a  fine  lot  you've 
gathered,"  said  he,  as  the  Lizard  ap- 
proached. "But  let's  look  at  them"; 
and  he  began  to  fumble  through  the  col- 
lection, repeating  each  time  he  let  one  fall: 
"  Edible— edible— edible " 

Although  the  Lizard  could  not  trans- 
late, he  comprehended. 

"Eat  'em,  you  mean?  Say,  grandpa, 
d'you  'spose  I  don't  know  a  real  eatin' 
mud-pop  when  I  see  it!  Look-a-here  ! " 
W^ith  a  swift  dive  into  the  basket  he 
grabbed  one  of  the  largest  umbrella-like 
ones,  and  with  all  the  assurance  of  a  street 
faker  began  to  demonstrate.  "You  see, 
you  peel  the  top  like  that.  See  how  she 
slips  back  like  tishy  paper  from  a  box  o' 
candy.     Then  you   look   underneath  at 
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that  there  red  color;  never  was  anything  old  Socks"  (in  his  eagerness  he  grasped 

like  that  brand  o'  red.     You  squush  the  his  audience  by  the  arm)/^  they  was  a  guy 

stem  in  your  fingers;    ain't  no  toadstool  used  to  come  to  my  grandad's  farm  every 

squushes    that    tender.     And   then   you  year;  wore  goggles,  you  know,  the  size  o' 


The  Lizard  tried  to  look  into  the  basket.     "How  many  you  got?" — Page  486. 


smell  'em;  that's  the  thing  that  counts. 
None  o'  them  pizen  things  smells  like  that. 
When  you've  gone  out  and  picked  a  few 
million,  doin'  them  tests  all  the  time,  why, 
after  while  they  just  naturally  comes  up 
to  you  and  eats  out  o'  your  hand,  the 
toadstools  sittin'  offish-like  by  theirselves. 
And  then  you  don't  need  to  do  any  o'  this 
here  peelin'  and  smellin'  and  crushin'; 
you  just  know  'em,  that's  all.     Why,  say, 


field-glasses.  Him  and  me  used  to  go  out 
in  the  mornin's  'fore  other  folks  was  up. 
Say,  did  we  get  'em  ?  Why,  if  I  had  a  dol- 
lar fur  every  derned  one  o'  them  cussed 
dew  posies  I  picked,  me  sho-fur  'ud  be 
passin'  you  by  on  the  lonely  road  givin' 
you  the  sad  honk.  Get  me  ?  "  And  here 
he  chucked  his  startled  auditor  in  the  ribs. 
"Eat  'em?  I  should  say  you  could  eat 
'em,  with  the  same  feelin'  o'  home  and 
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happiness  you  could  take  warm  milk  from 
the  old  Jersey  cow.  You  jus'  take  'em 
home,  bile  'em  and  eat  'em,  and  don't  you 
worry,  pop." 

During  the  harangue  a  puzzled  expres- 
sion was  wrinkling  the  brows  of  the  old 
man.  Overcome  by  the  onslaught,  he 
meekly  sighed:  ^'1  am  certainly  indebted 
to  you  for  having  gathered  me  so  many; 
but  won't  you  have  some?" 

"  Say,  grandpa,  if  I'd  take  them  things 
down  to  the  cook,  I  might  as  well  cash  in. 
Say,  you  sure  never  was  no  soldier.  I'd 
just  as  leave  hand  him  fishin'-worms  to 
fry  as  them  mud-pops.  The  butcher- 
knife  for  me !  Onct  they  was  a  fellah 
slung  him  some  o'  these  here  artychokes, 
you  know.  Well,  the  cook  he  allowed  as 
how  he  wasn't  going  to  boil  no  pond-lilies, 
and  with  that  he  heaved  a  cleaver  at  the 
poor  bloke  and  laid  him  up  in  the  hospital 
for  two  months.  No,  sir,  you  just  take 
the  whole  works  home  and  get  on  the  out- 
side of  'em." 

"  Well,  I  thank  you —  Let's  see;  what's 
your  name?" 

"Taggerty — Private  Taggerty,  Com- 
pany C,  — th  Infantry;  and  any  time  you 
want  mud-pops  you  call  on  me,  see?  I 
invented  'em." 

''I  may  take  you  up  on  your  oflfer 
sooner  than  you  think.  Could  you  show 
me  to-morrow  where  you  got  these?" 

It  was  the  Lizard's  turn  to  look  grave. 
"  I  most  forgot.  You  see,  I'll  probally  be 
in  the  mill  to-morrow.  I  might  as  well 
tell  you — I'm  the  guy  that's  been  leadin' 
this  here  devilment  in  the  Districk. 
Times  is  awful  slow  here,  and  there's 
nothin'  to  do  but  look  wise,  and  I  ain't 
much  on  this  here  intellectyuU  stuff.  Out 
here  in  the  middle  o'  the  Pacific,  after 
your  work's  done  there  ain't  nothin'  to  do 
like  back  in  the  States.  Well,  as  luck  'ud 
have  it  they  caught  me,  and  to-morrow  I 
get  mine.  But  say,  old  Socks,  I  got  a 
story  that'll  fool  'em.  They  sure  never 
can  give  me  much.  This  old  gink,  the 
gineral,  him  they  call  Particular  Hell, 
well,  just  take  it  from  me  when  I  meet  him 
to-morrow  he's  got  to  be  some  Sherlock  to 
tie  up  my  ball  o'  yarn.  Say,  it  'ud  make 
the  angels  weep.  It's  a  sweet  tale,  with 
all  the  gestures  like  in  'East  Lynne.' 
Hugh-ugh  !  he  can't  give  me  much."  And 
the  Lizard's  face  brightened  with  hope 


again.  ''Say,  maybe  I'll  see  you  to- 
morrow, after  all." 

''Maybe,"  echoed  he  of  the  plentiful 
basket. 

"So  long!" 

"  Good-by,  my  man  ! " 

And  they  parted. 

"Private  John  Taggerty,  Company  C, 
— th  Infantry." 

An  aide-de-camp  appeared  at  the  door 
of  the  outer  office  of  Post  Headquarters 
precisely  at  two  o'clock  on  the  following 
day,  and  with  death-like  solemnity  made 
the  above  announcement.  The  Lizard, 
starched  to  the  ears,  leggins  piped,  shoes 
mirrored,  and  freckles  shining  with  recent 
soap,  sprang  from  the  chair  on  which  he 
had  been  restlessly  waiting,  and  saluted. 

"Follow  me,"  ordered  the  officer,  and 
the  Lizard  followed  through  room  after 
room  of  clicking  typewriters  and  com- 
placent clerks.  Because  the  stillness  grew 
more  intense  as  they  proceeded,  he  felt  as- 
sured he  was  nearing  the  holy  of  holies, 
where  sat  enthroned  Particular  Hell. 
But  what  cared  he?  Inside  his  neat  ex- 
terior he  had  his  story  well  worked  out, 
and  as  he  approached  the  catechism,  the 
fire  of  fight  warmed  him  to  his  purpose. 

He  finally  found  himself  confidently 
standing  in  the  presence  of  the  general. 
That  dignitary  was  busily  engaged  in  writ- 
ing, his  head  bent  over  the  pages  of  his 
work;  and  he  did  not  look  up  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  visitor.  Presently  he 
lifted  his  eyes,  and  starting  his  scrutiny 
at  the  toes  of  the  Lizard,  and  carrying  it 
slowly' past  leggins,  breeches,  and  blouse, 
finally  rested  it  piercingly  on.  the  face  of 
his  stricken  victim.  Over  the  counte- 
nance of  that  individual  had  passed  an  aw- 
ful change.  All  the  smug  self-confidence 
had  wilted  and  crumpled.  There  behind 
the  desk  were  the  same  shaggy  brows, 
gray  hair,  and  black  eyes;  but  the  old 
hunting-jacket  was  replaced  by  an  im- 
maculate white  coat,  on  each  shoulder  of 
which  glistened  a  silver  star.  How  should 
the  Lizard  have  known  that  the  general's 
hobby  was  fungus  of  all  sorts,  that  he  had 
written  articles  upon  that  botanical  sub- 
ject and  was  in  a  sense  an  authority ! 
The  corporal  had  left  out  of  his  descrip- 
tion the  fact  that  his  former  colonel  might 
have  been  seen  prowling  about  the  hiUs  at 
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all  hours  and  in  any  uniform  in  search  of    leggins  and  trickling  along  the  small  of 

specimens.  his  back.     He  thought  of  the  calamity 

The  general,  instead  of  launching  upon    written  on  certain  faces  back  home  when 
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"I  have  here  some  very  grievous  charges  against  you." — Page  490. 


the  expected  tirade,  put  his  head  down 
again  and  went  on  quietly  writing. 

The  Lizard  was  compelled,  of  course,  to 
stand  silently  at  the  position  of  attention 
until  addressed.  He  could  feel  the  drops 
of  perspiration  running  down  inside  his 


the  little  old  hamlet  heard  the  news  of  his 
being  in  the  guard-house,  and  of  how  he 
could  no  more  hold  up  his  head  among  the 
short-timers*  and  declare  with  a  swagger 
that  he  had  never  been  in  the  mill.     He 


*  Soldiers  of  short  service. 
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heard  his  counsel  defending  him  against  a 
drowsy  court  that  had  aheady  made  up 
its  mind.  Several  sparrows  in  the  eaves 
outside  were  chirping  and  he  envied  them. 
He  pictured  himself  with  the  other  pris- 
oners awaiting  his  sentence,  and  working 
all  the  while  on  the  loathsome  task  of 
hauling  garbage,  with  the  corporal  occa- 
sionally passing  him  on  the  road  taunting 
him  with  an  "I  told  you  so." 

The  latter  thought  made  him  stiffen. 
''What's  the  use?"  he  said  to  himself. 
"I'll  get  through  with  it  and  begin  over. 
Other  fellows  have  done  it,  and  I  guess  I 
can."  The  old  impulse  of  putting  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  came  back  to  him, 
and  he  had  settled  his  mind  to  the  worst, 
when  the  general  put  his  pen  down  on  the 
blotter,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and 
looked  the  Lizard  in  the  eye. 

That  crestfallen  culprit  then  under- 
stood the  classification.  Particular  Hell; 
for  he  was  met  with  such  a  look  of  trench- 
ant inspection  that  his  nervous  system 
was  cleft  from  head  to  foot.  The  perspi- 
ration began  to  be  a  deluge.  He  had 
never  fainted  in  his  life,  but  the  room 
seemed  to  be  rocking,  the  windows  see- 
sawing, and  the  world  of  substance  float- 
ing out  from  under  him.  In  the  midst  of 
his  careening  senses  he  heard  a  voice  in- 
tone "Taggerty,"  and  by  a  vigorous  ef- 
fort he  pulled  himself  upright  and  stood 
once  more  perpendicular  to  the  floor. 

The  general  was  saying:  "I  have  here 
some  very  grievous  charges  against  you 
— I  am  inclined  to  think  vou  know  some- 
thing  of  the  contents  of  these  papers, 
which  w^ere  handed  me  by  a  Ueutenant  of 
your  organization."  Again  he  paused, 
toying  with  the  documents,  while  a  dis- 
tant typewriter  and  a  near-by  clock  vied 
with  each  other  in  loud  ticks  through 
several  eternities, 

"Let  me  see,  Taggerty,  if  I  remember 
correctly  you  have  a  story,  a  very  pic- 
turesque story  with  a  dash  of  local  color 
in  it,  perhaps.  I  am  very  fond  of  good 
stories.  It  is  possible  you  would  like  to 
relate  yours  now." 

The  Lizard  tried  to  speak,  but  nothing 
vocal  came  forth. 

"I  wish  to  impress  upon  you,  sir,"  the 
general  went  on,  changing  his  manner  to 
that  of  cold  directness,  "the  seriousness 


of  this  testimony  against  you.  You 
could  be  tried  in  a  civilian  court  for  dis- 
turbing the  peace.  From  a  court  martial 
you  could  receive  as  great  a  sentence  as, 
let  me  see"  (he  reached  over  to  a  revolv- 
ing bookcase  and,  after  wheeling  it  about 
in  no  great  hurry,  selected  a  small  black 
book),  "you  could  receive  as  much  as — 
let  me  see — as  much  as  dishonorable  dis- 
charge, forfeiture  of  all  pay  and  allow- 
ances, and  confinement  at  hard  labor  for 
three  months." 

He  turned  in  his  swivel-chair  and 
looked  out  of  the  window.  For  some  time 
he  was  lost  in  contemplation. 

Suddenly  he  wheeled  about  and  faced 
the  victim.  "Do  you  know  anything 
about  horses?" 

The  Lizard  w^as  nonplussed,  but  man- 
aged to  stammer  out  something  about 
having  been  brought  up  with  them. 

"That  being  the  case,"  the  general 
continued,  "I  have  made  up  my  mind. 
What  you  need  is  employment  and  plenty 
of  it.  To-morrow  morning  at  seven 
o'clock  you  will  report  to  me  at  my  quar- 
ters as  my  personal  orderly.  The  order 
detailing  you  on  such  duty  will  be  pub- 
lished at  once.     That  will  do." 

The  Lizard  reeled  out  of  the  office  like 
one  who  has  just  been  grazed  by  the 
limited  express.  But  he  reported  the 
next  morning,  and  many  mornings.  "In 
fact  there  was  not  one  split  second  all  day 
long,"  he  shortly  after  confided  to  one  of 
his  former  companions,  "when  the  gen- 
eral didn't  have  something  for  me  to  do  or 
read.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was 
glad  to  go  to  bed  at  night." 

Three  years  the  Lizard  toiled.  When 
his  taskmaster  at  the  end  of  that  period 
departed  to  a  home  station  in  the  States, 
he  went  back  to  "straight  duty"  with  his 
company.  In  his  pocket  he  carried 
a  brief  but  pointed  letter  of  commenda- 
tion. Two  weeks  after  his  return  he  was 
promoted  to  the  grade  of  corporal. 

The  name  of  Lizard,  under  the  usual 
treatment  of  soldiers,  soon  transformed  it- 
seh  into  Wizard. 

Those  of  his  time  yet  tell  how  his  rise 
was  the  quickest  of  any  on  record,  but 
"  Top  "  Sergeant  Taggerty  smiles  vaguely 
whenever  the  subject  is  mentioned  and 
says  it  was  like  a  mud-pop. 
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XXXI 

THE   END   OF   A   JOURNEY 

N  the  city  from  which  Su- 
san Herkimer  ran  away 
there  is  a  large  area  which 
is  wind-swept  in  winter 
and  assaulted  by  the  blis- 
tering sun  in  summer; 
where  scores  of  railroad  tracks  lie  side  by 
side,  and  where  many  men  and  tre- 
mendous forces  are  in  action  throughout 
the  entire  twenty-four  hours  of  every  day. 
That  area  is  known  as  the  railroad  ya'rds. 
In  winter  trains  coming  into  the  yards 
from  the  north  bear  testimony  to  their 
travels  in  the  form  of  heaps  of  snow  on 
their  roofs;  and  these  come  to  stand  side 
by  side  with  other  cars,  without  reminders 
of  winter,  which  have  threaded  their  way 
into  the  city  from  the  south. 

In  summer  the  heat  dances  on  steel  and 
cinders,  and  men  in  jumpers  and  overalls 
all  but  perish  under  the  searching  eye  of 
the  sun.  And  always  there  is  the  move- 
ment of  colored  automatic  signal-lights, 
and  the  noise  of  locomotives  starting  with 
their  loads,  or  the  waning  of  steam  voices 
when  the  journey  is  done,  and  of  bells  and 
whistles  in  a  fierce,  endless  symphony. 

To  this  place,  on  a  summer  evening 
when  the  wind  blew  fairly  cool,  a  freight- 
train  entered,  by  the  usual  process  of 
many  backward  and  forward  movements 
and  countless  jolts  and  bumps,  before  the 
allotted  track  was  reached.  And  when  at 
last  the  long  line  of  cars  came  to  a  stand- 
still, and  the  locomotive  had  puffed  and 
jangled  away  to  some  region  especially  its 
own,  the  side  door  of  one  of  the  ochre- 
colored  cars  was  pushed  open,  and  a 
much-begrimed  man  looked  out. 

Then  he  turned  toward  the  interior  of 
the  car  and  spoke:  '' Here's  where  we  get 
off,"  he  said.  By  a  heroic  effort  he  made 
his  tone  whimsical,  even  humorous. 


A  woman  with  her  hair  escaping  from 
its  fastenings  and  her  dress  dripping 
cinders  and  dust  like  water,  appeared  at 
his  side. 

After  the  long  day  of  heat  and  confu- 
sion and  weariness,  throughout  the  larger 
part  of  which  there  had  been  no  opportu- 
nity to  escape  from  their  car,  Mann  and 
Susan  had  reached  the  end  of  their  jour- 
ney. 

During  the  late  afternoon  Mann  had 
been  studying  a  thousand  aspects — of  to- 
pography, of  painted  legends  here  and 
there,  or  architecture;  and  he  knew  that 
he  and  his  companion  were  returning  to 
the  city  where  Susan  longed  to  be  again. 
They  had  been  without  food  or  drink  dur- 
ing the  long  summer  day,  and  the.  rough 
motion  of  the  car  had  been  a  great  trial  to 
Susan;  but  now  another  phase  of  their 
troubles  was  ended. 

Mann  climbed  stiffly  down  to  the  cin- 
dered earth  and  looked  alertly  up  and 
down  the  tracks  to  be  sure  that  yardmen 
or  train-crews  were  nowhere  about.  Then 
he  extended  his  arms  toward  Susan. 

With  his  aid  she  sprang  to  the  ground; 
and  when  he  released  her  he  greeted  her 
cheerfully:   ''Welcome  to  our  city  !" 

"What  city?"  questioned  Susan.  He 
had  not  told  her. 

''I  think  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
any  city,  after  what  you've  gone  through. 
Look  about  you  and  see  if  you  can't  tell 
where  you  are." 

Susan  looked  at  him  eagerly.  ''It 
can't  be — "  she  began.  "Of  course  not. 
I'm  sure  I've  come  a  thousand  miles,  at 
least." 

"  No,  we  haven't.  Freight-trains  don't 
move  that  fast.  As  the  crow  flies  we've 
come  less  than  a  hundred  miles,  though 
of  course  we  didn't  come  in  a  regular 
crow-like  manner." 

Susan  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  horizon. 
"Oh,"  she  complained,  "I'm  all  turned 
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around !  But  that  looks  like  the  big 
shot-tower" — she  pointed — "and  that 
looks  like  the  cross  on  St.  John's,  and  that 
ought  to  be  the  Union  Station.  Only, 
they're  all  in  the  wrong  direction." 

'^  They'll  seem  to  you  in  the  right  direc- 
tion after  a  while,"  Mann  assured  her. 
''Yes,  we're  home." 

She  stood  for  an  instant,  trying  to  get 
her  bearings.  It  seemed  almost  too  good 
to  be  true  that  in  one  day's  time  she  had 
covered  a  distance  w^hich  had  seemed  al- 
most interminable  when  she  was  running 
away. 

''-You  know  they'd  say  we  have  no  busi- 
ness here  in  the  yards,"  said  Mann. 
"We  might  be  arrested — even  though 
w^e're  not  in  the  country."  He  smiled 
faintly.     ''Come,  let's  get  out." 

By  a  devious  route  which  was  not  with- 
out its  dangers  he  led  her  over  rails  and 
around  cars  until  they  were  under  an  im- 
mense concrete  viaduct,  over  which  the 
evening  procession  of  vehicles  and  street- 
cars and  pedestrians  was  passing.  By  a 
workmen's  path  they  ascended  a  steep 
bank  near  the  end  of  the  viaduct;  and 
then  there  was  an  iron  fence  to  surmount 
— and  then  they  were  on  a  public  thor- 
oughfare, surrounded  by  scores  of  hurry- 
ing people,  most  of  whom  did  not  notice 
them  at  all,  while  only  a  few  cast  in  their 
direction  mildly  curious  glances. 

Susan's  eyes  were  soft  with  gratitude 
when  she  looked  up  at  her  companion. 
"Isn't  it  a  blessed  thing  to  be  where  peo- 
ple don't  pay  any  attention  to  you?"  she 
asked. 

"I  suppose  it  depends  a  good  deal  on 
your  mood,"  said  Mann. 

And  then  Susan  exclaimed,  "I'm 
thirsty  ! "  They  had  taken  their  places  in 
the  long  procession  of  human  beings  and 
dumb  beasts  and  vehicles  crossing  the 
viaduct.  A  train  came  thundering  by  be- 
neath them,  sending  a  spray  of.  fine  cin- 
ders and  a  pall  of  smoke  into  the  air. 

"I  know  you  are,"  said  Mann.  And 
presently  he  checked  her  progress  by  plac- 
ing a  hand  on  her  arm.     "  Look  ! "  he  said. 

Workmen  had  left  a  barrel  of  water  on 
the  viaduct,  where  they  had  evidently 
been  engaged  in  making  repairs. 

They  approached  this. 

"There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  cup," 
said  Susan. 


"I  believe  you're  right,"  agreed  Mann, 
who  had  looked*into  the  barrel.  Then  in 
a  very  casual  tone  he  addressed  a  passing 
laborer  who  carried  a  tin  lunch-bucket 
with  a  coffee-cup  by  way  of  top.  "  Could 
we  borrow  the  cup  a  minute?"  asked 
Mann;  and  he  was  thankful  that  the  la- 
borer comprehended  instantly,  and  re- 
moved the  cup  and  filled  it,  and  offered  it 
to  Susan  with  the  manner  of  one  who 
serves  gladly,  even  if  the  fates  have  de- 
creed that  he  must  serve  humbly. 

"I  thank  you,"  said  Susan.  She 
looked  twice  at  the  man.  It  seemed  good 
to  see  his  kind  again. 

They  proceeded  on  their  way,  then, 
Susan  implicitly  looking  to  Mann  for 
guidance.  She  seemed  bewildered,  help- 
less. 

"We'll  have  to  walk,  I'm  afraid,"  he 
said.  "I  seem  to  have  forgotten  my 
purse."  She  saw  the  edges  of  his  yellow 
mustache  lift;  but  she  also  observed  with 
a  little  shock  that  he  looked  tired  and  dis- 
pirited. 

"It's  only  about  two  miles  to  Pleasant 
Lane  from  here,"  he  added,  "if  you  can 
keep  up  that  far.  I  suppose'that's  where 
you  want  to  go?" 

"I  can,"  replied  Susan;   "and  it  is." 

"Do  you  like  walking  here  better  than 
you  did  in  the  neighborhood  of  Quit- 
man 
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"Please*  don't!"  implored  Susan. 
"We've  been  such  friends.  I  don't  want 
you  to  make  me  think  of  vexing  things, 
now  that  we're  getting  close  to  the  end." 

They  walked  in  silence,  then:  through 
second-rate  streets  lined  with  mean  shops 
and  saloons,  and  dismal  houses  in  front  of 
which  groups  of  poor  people  sought  the 
fresh  air.  Then  of  a  sudden  Susan 
stopped  and  put  her  hand  to  her  head. 
She  had  the  sensation,  for  an  instant,  of 
being  the  pivot  around  w^hich  the  whole 
world  was  revolving.  In  another  mo- 
ment she  smiled.  "I'm  all  right  now," 
she  cried.     "I  know  just  where  I  am." 

"You're  turned  around  right,"  com- 
mented Mann. 

"That's  it." 

"But  I  suppose  I'd  better  go  with 
you  a  little  farther?"  He  put  the  ques- 
tion almost  casually. 

"Yes,  perhaps  a  little  farther,"  re- 
sponded Susan.     She  did  not  speak  cor- 
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dially.  It  was  plain  to  her  companion 
that  she  gave  her  consent  uneasily. 

And  after  a  time  Susan  looked  at  him 
with  shining  eyes.  They  had  just  turned 
a  corner.  "This  is  Pleasant  Lane  !"  she 
exclaimed. 

"Yes,"  said  Mann.  "Yes,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  to  say  good-by  here." 

He  stopped. 

Susan  went  on  her  way  eagerly,  her  step 
as  buoyant  as  that  of  a  Highlander  return- 
ing to  his  heather  after  years  of  travel  far 
from  home. 

But  before  she  had  taken  half  a  dozen 
steps  she  turned  about,  to  observe  that 
Mann  was  standing  still,  looking  after 
her,  his  face  flushed,  his  eyes  sadly  sur- 
prised. 

She  hurried  back  to  him.  A  strange 
power  was  coming  into  her  limbs,  which 
had  seemed  so  weary.  "  Oh,  you  mustn't 
notice  what  I  do  !"  she  cried  imploringly. 
"I'm  not  myself  just  now.  It's  the  ex- 
citement  " 

"I  know — of  course!"  he  assured  her. 
He  was  thankful  for  that  forlorn  note  in 
her  voice. 

She  extended  her  hand,  and  he  saw  that 
it  trembled.  "Good-by,"  she  said.  "I 
hope — "  she  paused.  Words  seemed  un- 
trustworthy, inadequate,  for  the  moment. 
"I  hope  you'll  get  along  well  and  be  hap- 
py," she  said  finally.  "And  good-by." 
She  did  not  express  a  wish  ever  to  see  him 
again;  yet  clearly  she  took  her  eyes  from 
him  reluctantly. 

Mann  took  her  hand  half-heartedly,  al- 
most absent-mindedly.  "Good-by,"  he 
said.  Then  swiftly  he  brought  both  his 
hands  together  and  clasped  Susan's  al- 
most roughly.  "Comrade!"  he  ex- 
claimed joyously;  and  Susan  saw  that 
he  was  blushing  in  the  old  familiar  way, 
somewhat  like  a  wistful  boy  who  goes 
hopefully  afield,  without  quite  knowing 
where  he  is  going. 

And  so  they  parted. 

When  Susan  came  before  the  house 
from  which  she  had  run  away  her  heart 
seemed  bursting  with  excitement.  Per- 
haps this  was  the  greatest  adventure  of  all 
— this  coming  back.  Yet  at  the  last  min- 
ute she  paused.  How  could  she  bear  to 
face  the  landlady,  who  would  be  sure  to 
see  just  how  unpresentable  she  was,  down 


to  the  last  detail,  and  who  very  probably 
would  want  to  ask  a  lot  of  questions  ? 

She  tried  to  think  of  some  way  of  enter- 
ing the  house  without  summoning  any 
one.  And  while  she  hesitated  she  heard  a 
voice : 

"Gosh  all  fish-hooks,  look  at  her!" 
Then — "Wait  a  minute  and  I'll  come 
down." 

She  glanced  up  to  a  second-story  win- 
dow.   Herkimer  was  looking  down  at  her. 

XXXII 

A   NEW   WOMAN   IN   AN   OLD  PLACE 

Neither  spoke  as  they  climbed  the 
stairs:  Herkimer  stolidly,  as  if  some 
slight,  disturbing  irregularity  had  been 
corrected;  Susan  on  tiptoe,  lest  other 
roomers,  hearing  them,  might  emerge 
from  their  doors  and  see  her  in  all  her  dis- 
comfort. She  was  greatly  distressed  by 
Herkimer's  nonchalance,  his  stolidity. 
Surely  he  should  have  realized  how  eager 
she  was  to  get  into  her  room  unobserved. 
She  was  thankful,  at  least,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  say. 

He  preceded  her  into  the  room,  and 
turned  and  looked  at  her;  and  somewhat 
slowly  it  dawned  upon  him  that  she  was 
not  quite  the  same  woman  that  had  gone 
out  of  that  room  only  a  little  while  ago. 
The  fact  struck  him  as  a  not  wholly  satis- 
factory one.  He  pondered  an  instant, 
and  then  he  resumed  his  seat  by  the  win- 
dow. He  meant  to  wait  to  hear  what  she 
would  say — to  see  what  she  would  do. 
Nothing  in  his  manner  could  have  been 
construed  ever  so  slightly  as  a  welcome. 
Perhaps  he  was  somewhat  disconcerted 
by  her  appearance,  too.  It  would  not 
have  been  strange  if  he  had  marvelled  at 
her  coming  back  in  this  peculiarly  uncere- 
monious fashion. 

However,  Susan  scarcely  noted  the 
omission  of  a  welcome.  Just  inside  the 
door  she  stopped.  Her  eyes  roved  over 
the  room  with  a  kind  of  startled  inquiry. 
Then,  slowly,  she  lost  something  of  that 
eagerness  that  had  come  into  her  mind 
and  heart  the  moment  she  entered  Pleas- 
ant Lane.  Her  thought  was  that  the 
room  had  changed.  Yet  she  perceived 
that  nothing  was  really  changed — not  so 
much  as  a  single  detail. 

Nevertheless,  she  realized  surely  that 
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when  she  had  gone  out  from  this  place  she 
had  taken  something  wij:h  her  that  was 
here  no  more. 

Her  right  to  be  here?  Scarcely  that, 
since  Herkimer  had  promptly  let  her  in. 
Her  interest  in  the  place?  How  could 
that  be,  seeing  that  she  had  been  so  weary 
of  it?  Her  adaptability  to  it?  Ah, 
surely  that  was  it  I  She  had  come  back  a 
woman  of  larger  stature.  The  new  Susan 
found  this  room  smaller,  dingier,  meaner 
in  every  way  than  it  had  ever  seemed  be- 
fore. In  the  old  days  she  had  seemed  to 
belong  here — at  least,  she  had  not  seemed 
to  belong  an\^vhere  else.  True,  she  had 
run  awav;  but  the  mere  fact  of  her  hav- 
ing  looked  upon  the  adventure  as  a  run- 
ning away  proved  that  she  had  always  re- 
garded the  place  as  her  logical,  definite 
abode. 

Now  the  encroaching  walls,  the  stale 
odors,  the  changeless,  petty  things — oh, 
surely  they  were  not  to  be  accepted  finally 
as  the  trappings  and  the  signs  of  all  that 
should  constitute  her  life  ! 

It  did  not  occur  to  her  as  a  strange 
thing  that  she  was  not  prompted  to  make 
any  demonstration  over  Herkimer.  Her- 
kimer was  a  mere  detail  in  her  life,  and 
she  was  trying  to  grasp  the  entire  fact  of 
life — she  was  trying  to  see  it  whole.  The 
room  in  which  her  future  was  to  be  spent 
seemed  to  her  a  more  significant  thing 
than  the  man  who  sat  over  by  the  window 
regarding  her  wonderingly.  She  moved 
from  point  to  point,  making  somewhat 
dazed  examinations  of  things  which  had 
seemed  familiar,  but  which  seemed  famil- 
iar no  more.  She  felt  as  a  woman  might 
feel  who,  having  placed  her  playthings  in 
a  drawer,  as  a  child,  came  back  to  them  as 
an  adult  individual  to  discover  how  petty 
was  their  value,  how  trifling  their  interest. 
She  experienced,  too,  the  same  mournful 
sensation  that  such  a  woman  might  have 
experienced. 

She  listlessly  pulled  open  a  bureau- 
drawer  and  looked  into  it.  There  was  her 
red-plaid  dress  !  When  she  drew  it  forth 
a  rush  of  memories  came  with  it.  She 
clasped  it  to  her  as  if  in  search  of  support. 
Here  was  where  she  belonged,  surely ! 
She  would  feel  at  home  in  a  little  while  ! 

She  turned  toward  Herkimer,  and  the 
feeling  of  strangeness  came  back,  magni- 
fied.    It  was  Herkimer  I — that  was  it  1 


It  was  he  who  had  changed,  altering  her 
own  existence  in  every  outlook. 

She  sat  down  and  laid  the  red-plaid 
dress  across  her  knees.  She  stroked  it 
dumbly.  It  was  the  only  pretty  thing 
she  had.  Then  she  tried  to  realize  that 
Herkimer  was  there  and  that  he  would  be 
wondering  over  her  strange  behavior. 
As  if  she  were  moving  a  great  weight  she 
lifted  her  eyes  to  his. 

She  was  almost  alarmed  by  what  fol- 
lowed. -  Loudly,  raucously,  he  began  to 
laugh.  He  threw  his  head  back  so  that 
his  powerful,  hairy  throat  broadened  and 
filled.  Pea)  followed  peal  of  laughter. 
He  smote  his  leg  with  his  hand  once, 
again,  again.  He  lowered  his  head  and 
became  silent  as  he  looked  at  her  from  be- 
neath lowered  brows.  And  again  he 
laughed  until  it  seemed  that  every  crea- 
ture in  Pleasant  Lane  must  hear  him. 

''  Herkimer  I "  she  whispered.  Her  lips 
were  trembling,  her  eyes  were  dim  with 
tears.  She  felt  utterly  alone.  ''Herki- 
mer I     It  isn't  a  time  to  laugh !" 

''Why  isn't  it?" 

"Because  I — I've  come  home  !" 

"  W^ell,  that's  what  women  generally  do, 
when  they  go  off  in  a  huff  I " 

"But — !"  She  checked  herself  and 
looked  at  him  with  a  little  frown.  She 
tried  to  find  the  right  words — words  with 
which  to  explain  to  him  that  it  was  not  a 
"  huff ''  that  had  induced  her  to  run  away. 

But  there  weren't  any  words.  That  is, 
none  that  she  could  think  of.  At  least, 
none  that  Herkimer  would  be  likely  to 
understand. 

Little  by  little  she  relaxed  in  her  chair. 
She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  Herki- 
mer was  there.  She  felt  broken,  quite 
worn  out.  And  yet  it  seemed  to  her  that 
the  fabric  out  of  which  she  was  to  make 
all  the  garments  of  her  life  was  here  in  this 
room,  where  Herkimer  was.  She  com- 
pelled herself  to  consider  him  again.  She 
had  not  observed  before  that  he  had  a 
pitcher  of  beer  and  a  mug  on  the  window- 
sill  before  him.  He  filled  the  mug  with 
beer. 

"Have  a  drink?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  believe  I  care  for  it,"  she  re- 
plied. 

He  drank  in  silence,  but  when  he  had 
drunk  he  exhaled  noisily,  with  satisfac- 
tion.    He  placed  the  mug  on  the  sill  and 
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turned  to  her.  ''I'm  sorry  I  can't  cele- 
brate your  home-coming,"  he  said,  ''but 
you've  picked  a  bad  night.  I've  got  to 
go  out  on  a  Httle  business." 

She  found  it  very  difficult  to  look  at  him. 
"Business  .  .  .?"  she  repeated  vaguely. 
She  had  turned  cold  with  dread. 

"I've  got  to  attend  a  union  meeting. 
I've  got  in  an  application  for  membership. 
I  probably  won't  have  to  stay  out  long," 
He  filled  his  mug  again. 

She  could  not  have  told  why  she  felt 
that  he  was  not  telling  the  truth.  Even 
to  her  inexperienced  eyes  his  appearance 
suggested  things  predatory  rather  than 
industrial. 

"Have  you  had  your  supper?"  she 
asked,  perhaps  with  the  thought  of  induc- 
ing him  to  remain  in  the  room. 

"Down  in  the  restaurant — an  hour 
ago." 

She  regarded  him  searchingly  for  a  time 
and  then  she  began  in  her  mind  a  fight  for 
some  manner  of  salvation.  "Herkimer," 
she  ventured,  "let's  get  a  little  house  or 
a  flat  of  our  own,  so  that  I  could  have 
more  than  one  room  to  live  in  and  look 
after."  She  was  under  a  great  strain  as 
she  proceeded:  "So  that  I  could  sew  in 
one  room,  and  cook  in  another,  and  may- 
be rest  in  another.  So  it  wouldn't  always 
be  the  same.  So  I  wouldn't  get  so  tired 
of  it.  You'd  be  more  contented,  too. 
Things  wouldn't  be  so  hard  for  you  if  we 
had  a  real  home.  We  could  put  a  flower- 
box  in  the  window,  and  have  a  canary, 
maybe — things  like  that.  And  room  to 
turn  around  in." 

"I  shouldn't  mind,"  said  Herkimer, 
"if  I  get  into  the  union  and  get  to  making 
better  money." 

"And — and  Herkimer,"  she  added, 
still  more  reluctantly,  still  more  earnestly, 
"  let's  get  married.  I  mean  a  church,  and 
a  ring,  and  all.  A  lot  of  people  do  get 
married.  Maybe  it  helps  them  to  be 
happy.     Will  you  do  that?" 

Herkimer  looked  at  her  steadily,  won- 
deringly.  Then  he  lifted  his  mug  of  beer. 
He  drank  deliberately,  with  an  obvious 
manifestation  of  satisfaction.  "It's  all 
the  same  to  me,"  he  said,  and  replaced  his 
mug  on  the  sill. 

When  he  had  not  returned  at  midnight, 
Susan  went  to  the  window  for  one  more 


inspection  of  the  street.  She  meant  to 
sit  down;  but  before  she  had  pulled  a 
chair  into  position  she  drew  back  with  a 
little  cry  of  misgiving.  Two  policemen 
were  standing  over  on  the  corner,  before 
the  dramshop,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that 
one  of  them  was  looking  intently  up 
into  her  window.  Moreover,  there  was 
a  kind  of  purposefulness  in  their  bear- 
ing— as  if  they  were  on  a  definite  mis- 
sion. 

She  stood  away  from  the  window  so 
that  she  could  no  longer  see  those  officers, 
nor  be  seen  by  them.  And  then  she  dis- 
covered what  seemed  to  her  an  additional 
cause  for  alarm.  A  man  in  citizen's 
clothing,  but  with  an  unmistakably  stern 
and  alert  manner,  was  standing  just 
across  the  street  from  her  in  the  shadow 
of  a  doorway.  She  had  seen  him  stand- 
ing there  an  hour  earlier  and  had  given 
only  a  passing  thought  to  him.  But  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  remained  so 
long,  watchful  and  alone.  .  .  . 

She  withdrew  still  farther  into  the 
room.  Circumstances  which  of  old  would 
not  have  disturbed  her  seemed  now  to 
have  a  fearful  significance.  And  whereas 
the  old  Susan  had  been  unmindful,  the 
new  Susan  was  wary  and  shrewd.  She 
extinguished  her  light  and  went  to  bed. 
That,  she  was  sure,  was  what  Herkimer 
w^ould  wish  her  to  do. 

He  did  not  return  throughout  that  long 
night.  In  truth,  a  number  of  days 
passed,  and  she  saw  nothing  of  him. 

To  the  keen  discomfort  of  utter  loneli- 
ness there  was  added  the  disturbing  sense 
of  having  lost  her  bearings.  She  felt  that 
she  no  longer  knew  Herkimer — no  longer 
had  any  knowledge  of  his  manner  of  life. 
This  sort  of  irregularity  might,  she  re- 
ahzed,  be  quite  Herkimer's  usual  mode 
of  living  now.  But  again,  something 
wholly  unprecedented  might  have  hap- 
pened. 

Then,  on  a  Saturday  night  near  sun- 
down, there  was  a  break  in  the  monotony 
of  her  affairs.  She  sat  by  her  front  win- 
dow, looking  down  on  the  street,  and  a 
familiar  figure  came  by.  Susan  gazed, 
incredulous.  Then — "  It  is  ! "  she  assured 
herself.  She  had  sighted  Mann  down 
there  on  the  sidewalk. 

She  was  astounded  by  the  effect  the 
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Susan  opened  her  door  to  see  many  dim  forms  under  a  sputtering  gas-light. 
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sight  of  him  had  on  her.  It  was  as  if  body 
and  spirit  ahke  had  been  endowed  with 
wings. 

With  an  eye  trained  to  quiet  restraints 
he  raked  the  fagade  of  the  grimy  building 
just  ah^ad  of  him;  and  suddenly  his  face 
became  ruddy,  and  he  was  smiling.  He 
had  espied  Susan ! 

''Good  evening!"  was  Susan's  greet- 
ing, when  he  reached  a  point  just  below 
her.  She  noted  that  he  was  not  dressed 
at  all  as  in  the  old  days.  There  was  the 
gleam  of  white  linen  against  a  predomi- 
nating hue  of  sombre  gray.  "I  was 
right,"  she  thought.  "He  is  a  gentle- 
man." The  discovery  seemed  to  bring 
with  it  an  indefinable  wave  of  mournful- 
ness. 

But  now  he  was  looking  up  at  her  with 
a  positively  radiant  expression  in  his  eyes. 
*' Susan  !"  he  cried  eagerly. 

She  looked  down  at  him  timidly  and  as 
if  from  a  great  distance.  She  felt  a  diffi- 
culty in  addressing  him  familiarly. 

"Taking  a  Httle  walk?"  she  asked 
politely. 

"Just  a  little  walk,"  he  responded. 
He  was  regarding  her  with  the  humorous 
expression  with  which  one  greets  the  mas- 
querading of  a  child.  Some  one  jostled 
him  as  he  stood  there  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  he  was  recalled  to  a  realization  of 
his  position.  He  smiled  almost  mis- 
chievously when  he  looked  at  her 
again.  "Would  it  be  against  the — the 
rules  for  me  to  come  up  and  talk 
awhile  ?  " 

The  words  pleased  her,  yet  they  em- 
barrassed her.  She  shook  her  head  de- 
cisively. "It  wouldn't  do  at  all,"  she  re- 
plied. She  uttered  the  words  in  a  whis- 
per, just  as  he  had  done  in  sending  his 
suggestion  up  to  her  from  the  street. 
There  was  an  elusive  gleam  of  humor  in 
her  eyes  as  she  replied  to  him,  and  it  de- 
lighted him. 

He  did  not  press  the  point.  After  an 
interval  of  silence  he  remarked:  "It's 
pretty  warm,  isn't  it !  I  suspect  it's  fine 
out  in  the  country  this  evening — out 
there  where  the  little  creek  runs  along  by 
the  bluffs.     Remember?" 

She  delighted  in  the  familiar  smile. 
"I  remember,"  she  said.  She  wished  to 
feast  her  eyes  on  him,,  yet  she  felt  that  she 
dared  not. 
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Silence  again;  and  then  (from  Mann): 
"Well,  goodnight!" 

"Good  night,"  said  Susan. 

She  sat  again  by  that  window  a  week 
later.  Herkimer  was  still  away.  She 
was  afraid  to  think  what  might  have  hap- 
pened to  him.  But  she  found  it  easy  to 
think  of  other  matters  as  she  sat  by  the 
window.  In  truth,  she  had  to  confess  to 
herself  that  she  was  thinking  about  Mann. 
She  had  an  idea  that  he  might  possibly 
pass  again.  She  sat  in  her  place  a  long 
time,  thinking  he  might  pass. 

He  did  not,  however. 

A  few  days  later  Susan  found  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  her  room  in  order  to  make 
certain  purchases.  She  regretted  the  ne- 
cessity of  going.  She  feared  that  Her- 
kimer might  come  in  during  her  absence, 
and  she  felt  strongly  that  she  ought  to 
be  in  her  place.  She  felt  with  increasing 
clearness  that  a  time  of  new  adjustments 
was  coming.  Herkimer  might  be  in  ur- 
gent need  of  her  when  he  came  back;  and 
in  any  case  there  was  much  that  she  must 
have  to  say  to  him.  He  had  left  her  prac- 
tically without  funds;  and,  moreover,  she 
must  know  what  he  was  doing,  and  what 
he  planned  to  do.  Obviously  their  life 
could  not  continue  as  it  had  been.  There 
must  be  some  sort  of  understanding.  And 
in  her  inner  consciousness  the  fact  stood 
out  clear — if  Herkimer  was  leading  the 
old  life  she  would  be  confronted  with  new 
responsibilities,  new  necessities. 

She  was  gone  from  her  room  only  an 
hour,  and  she  came  back  almost  breath- 
lessly, fearful  that  Herkimer  might  have 
returned  and  that  he  might  have  had  fair 
explanations  to  make.  She  was  greatly 
in  earnest  in  wishing  not  to  be  unjust  to 
him.  She  was  still  of  the  conviction  that 
her  only  hope  of  salvation  lay  in  the  possi- 
bility of  salvation  for  both  herself  and 
Herkimer. 

When  she  returned  to  her  room  she 
discovered  with  dismay  that  he  really  had 
come  back  during  that  brief  hour  of  her 
absence. 

When  she  entered  her  door  she  felt  in- 
stantly, in  some  mysterious  way,  that  he 
had  been  there.  A  brief  investigation  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  coat  he  had  worn 
away  when  she  saw  him  last  was  now 
hanging  on  its  hook  near  the  head  of  the 
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bed  and  that  another  garment  had  been 
removed.  More  arresting,  however,  was 
the  sight  of  an  old  hat  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  table,  as  if  to  attract  her 
attention. 

This  she  took  up  into  slow,  purposeless 
hands  and  discovered  a  sheet  of  paper 
lying  underneath.  A  scrawled  message 
caught  her  attention. 

Fve  got  to  get  out,  she  read.  No  time  to 
explain  now.     Will  see  you  later. 

Under  the  sheet  of  paper  money  had 
been  placed — paper  and  silver.  Quite  a 
quantity  of  it. 

But  Susan  put  the  note  back  in  its 
place.  She  did  not  touch  the  money. 
She  moved  away  from  the  table  and  sat 
down;  then,  almost  immediately  she 
arose  and  went  to  the  door  and  locked  it. 
She  read  Herkimer's  note  again;  and 
again  she  sat  down  and  looked  about  the 
room  dully,  as  if  she  had  nothing  to  think 
about.  Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  was 
trying  as  never  before  to  think — to  com- 
prehend— to  hit  upon  a  plan  of  action. 

Herkimer  was  in  trouble  again.  So 
much  seemed  perfectly  clear.  Otherwise 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  such 
mystery  in  his  movements.  And  being  in 
trouble  meant,  in  all  probability,  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  trouble.  That  was  to  say, 
he  had  gone  back  to  the  old  life.  It 
seemed  improbable  that  he  had  made  any 
effort  to  quit  that  life  or  that  he  had  any 
intention  of  doing  so. 

Her  wish  to  help  him  had  been,  then, 
unavailing.  And  there  came  to  her  the 
consciousness  that  she  had  not  only  failed 
to  help  him  in  well-doing  but  that  she 
was  actually  an  aid  to  him  in  his  crimes. 
It  was  her  part  to  keep  the  house  in 
order,  to  win  and  keep  the  respect  of  the 
neighborhood,  so  that  Herkimer  could 
pursue  his  dark  career  unwatched,  un- 
suspected. 

She  hung  her  head  heavily  at  this  con- 
clusion. There  had  been  dawning  in  her 
mind  for  a  good  while  the  belief  that  if  she 
could  only  help  Herkimer  life  needn't  be 
regarded  as  so  terrible  a  thing,  even  if  she 
were  always  to  be  denied  the  things  which 
seemed  to  her  particularly  right  and  good. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
Herkimer  was  dependent  upon  her  not 
only  for  little  every-day  comforts  but  for 


the  general  direction  in  which  his  life 
moved. 

Now  she  knew  that  this  structure  she 
had  set  up  for  her  shelter  was  only  a  house 
of  cards,  and  that  the  wind  which  it 
could  not  withstand  had  already  arisen. 

With  no  definite  purpose  she  took  up 
the  morning  paper.  She  had  considered 
the  advisability  of  leaving  word  for  the 
boy  not  to  bring  it  any  more  until  Herki- 
mer came  back;  but  she  had  not  done  so. 
She  had  not  wished  Herkimer  to  believe 
that  she  had  accepted  anything  as  final, 
when  he  came  back. 

Now,  by  chance,  she  opened  the  sheets 
in  such  a  way  that  her  eyes  fell  upon  the 
bold  letters:   "Help  Wanted— Female." 

Half-way  down  the  column  her  glance 
paused.  She  marked  the  place  with  her 
finger  and  sat  looking  for  a  time  into  va- 
cancy. Then  again  she  looked  at  that  place 
which  she  had  marked  with  her  finger. 

XXXIII 

Susan's  hour  of  fate 

Susan  was  one  of  a  group  of  seven 
women  who  called  the  next  morning  at 
nine  o'clock  at  Madam  Tesreau's  tiny 
house,  facing  the  park,  in  response  to 
madam's  advertisement  for  a  needle- 
woman. She  looked  less  like  a  profes- 
sional needlewoman,  perhaps,  than  any 
of  the  others;  but  it  was  evident  that 
madam  had  her  own  standards  by  which 
to  judge,  and  it  was  Susan  who  was  en- 
gaged. 

Madam  Tesreau  was  more — or  possibly 
less — than  the  average  milliner.  She  was 
of  a  type  which  is  described  only  by  an 
obsolescent  word  —  gentlewoman.  She 
was  a  personage.  Her  boast  was  not  that 
she  did  a  great  deal  of  work,  but  that  she 
did  good  work  and  that  she  did  it  for 
good  people.  Moreover,  the  atmosphere 
which  she  insisted  upon  maintaining 
about  her  was  precisely  what  Susan 
needed  at  this  moment  in  her  career. 
Upon  entering  madam's  house  you 
thought  immediately  of  delicious  tea,  and 
of  old,  soft  lace,  and  of  real  cameos — not 
the  imitation  cameos  w^hich  came  into 
vogue  a  few  years  ago.  You  thought  of 
these  things  even  if  you  saw  none  of  them. 
In  the  small  drawing-room  there  was  the 
essence  of  a  sedate  yet  kindly  presence, 
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even  when  madam  was  not  there.  There 
was  quietude;  there  was  an  atmosphere. 

When  persons  who  had  nothing  but 
money  to  recommend  them  came  to 
Madam  Tesreau  they  were  sure  to  find 
that  she  could  receive  no  more  work  for 
the  present — that  her  hands  were  quite 
full.  No  one  was  more  exclusive  than 
madam. 

She  chose  Susan  from  among  the  other 
applicants  because  she  desired  not  only  an 
assistant  but  a  companionable  woman  as 
well.  The  work  she  needed  to  intrust  to 
an  assistant  was  comparatively  plain ;  and 
when  she  saw  Susan  she  said  to  herself 
promptly:   "She  is  the  one  I  want." 

Thus  it  was  that  Susan  became  a  mem- 
ber of  madam's  secluded  household  and 
came  by  one  step  under  the  influence  of 
a  fairly  brisk  yet  gentle  personality.  By 
good  fortune  for  Susan  it  was  one  of 
madam's  idiosyncrasies  to  hold  all  man- 
ner of  recommendations  in  scorn.  She 
considered  herself  quite  capable  of  judg- 
ing for  herself  in  the  matter  of  an  assis- 
tant's character  as  well  as  her  capabilities. 
Thus  Susan  was  almost  bewildered  to  find 
how  suddenly  and  easily  she  had  become 
an  inmate  of  a  new  household,  a  factor  in 
a  new  problem.  She  was  very  far  from 
raising  any  objection  when  she  was  in- 
formed that  she  would  be  expected  to 
spend  her  nights  as  well  as  her  days  in 
madam's  house. 

She  seemed  entirely  outside  the  influ- 
ence of  her  old  life  until,  on  a  day  when 
she  was  taking  exercise  in  the  park,  she 
encountered  Mrs.  Baker. 

"Why,  Susan  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Baker, 
in  a  voice  which  seemed  to  Susan  un- 
necessarily loud  and  distressingly  blatant. 

And  Susan  paused  courteously  yet  with 
much  discomfort. 

"It  seems  the  longest  time  since  I  saw 
you.     What  you  doing  now?" 

Susan  told  her. 

"Well,  I  declare!  I  didn't  suppose 
you  was  up  to  that  kind  of  work ! " 

Susan  referred  to  her  early  work  in  a 
factory,  and  to  the  fact  that  she  had  al- 
ways taken  an  interest  in  making  her  own 
garments. 

Mrs.  Baker  scarcely  listened  to  this  ex- 
planation; her  eyes  proclaimed  the  fact 
that  she  had  much  to  say,  if  she  were 


given  the  chance  to  say  it.  She  imparted 
the  fact  that  Herkimer  had  not  been  seen 
in  Pleasant  Lane  since  Susan  went  away. 
She  hinted  that  people  were  beginning  to 
have  suspicions  of  Herkimer.  She  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  she  might  live  some- 
where else  than  in  Pleasant  Lane,  but 
added  that  she  supposed  she  would  not 
find  any  other  place  very  much  better. 

She  went  on  her  way,  then,  leaving 
Susan  with  a  bad  taste  in  her  mouth. 

When,  not  long  afterward,  Susan  re- 
ceived a  letter  in  care  of  Madam  Tesreau 
she  wondered  how  anybody  knew  where 
to  reach  her — and  then  she  recalled  her 
encounter  with  Mrs.  Baker. 

The  letter  was  from  her  former  land- 
lady, and  it  had  a  decidedly  disquieting 
effect.  If  Susan  wished  to  have  her  room 
reserved  any  longer,  the  writer  set  forth, 
the  payment  of  rent  would  have  to  be  at- 
tended to.  The  money  left  on  the  table 
— intended,  the  writer  assumed,  as  rent- 
money — covered  only  four  weeks,  and 
these  four  weeks  were  now  up.  Susan 
would  please  remit  promptly  if  she  wished 
to  retain  the  room;  otherwise  she  ought 
to  come  and  remove  her  effects.  The 
room  might  have  been  rented  twice  al- 
ready, but  as  Susan  had  always  been  a 
good  tenant.  .  .  . 

So  the  letter  ran. 

Upon  reaching  the  end  of  the  letter 
Susan  felt  a  kind  of  numbness  stealing 
over  her.  She  had  hoped  she  was 
through  with  the  old  life — yet  how  very 
close  to  it  she  was !  She  had  supposed 
she  was  at  home  with  Madam  Tesreau; 
yet  here  was  a  voice  calling  to  her  from 
the  past — and  it  seemed  clamorous  and 
tyrannical.  And  then  she  thought  of 
Herkimer — Herkimer,  who  clearly  had 
not  been  back  to  the  room  at  all. 

She  shook  herself  impatiently,  as  if 
some  stupid  person  had  placed  a  detain- 
ing hand  on  her  shoulder.  She  tried  to 
believe  that  she  need  not  regard  the  letter 
seriously  at  all.  As  for  the  room,  let  it 
go.  The  things  she  had  left  there  were 
not  hers.  They  were  Herkimer's.  And 
in  any  case  she  would  never  have  any  use 
for  them.  She  recalled  the  gas-range  and 
other  articles,  and  her  brows  became  fur- 
rowed. She  did  not  wish  to  think  about 
them  any  more. 
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Yet  the  summing  up  of  this  matter  was 
not  quite  such  a  simple  task  as  it  might 
have  seemed.  The  room  was  Herkimer's 
home,  after  all — and  she  had  been  left  in 
charge,  to  keep  it  against  his  return.  She 
would  be  renouncing  him  forever  if  she 
permitted  his  door  to  be  closed  against 
him.  And  as  yet  Susan  did  not  think  of 
herself  as  having  renounced  Herkimer, 
but  only  as  having  taken  a  necessary  and 
perhaps  temporary  step  in  providing  for 
herself. 

Herkimer  might  come  back  in  the  night, 
as  he  had  often  come,  weary  and  in  need 
— and  to  find  that  she  was  gone  and  that 
the  room  was  occupied  by  strangers ! 
Surely  that  would  leave  him  little  choice 
but  an  evil  life  to  the  end  of  his  days.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  could  not  fail  him 
utterly;  yet  how  could  she  go  back? 
Surely  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she 
would  voluntarily  resume  that  suffocat- 
ing existence  in  which  she  had  failed  for 
want  of  even  the  smallest  measure  of 
help! 

Then  another  alternative  occurred  to 
her.  She  could  send  money  and  have  the 
room  held — and  go  on  with  the  new  life 
that  had  opened  before  her.  Such  a  course 
would  not  be  unfair  to  Herkimer,  and 
it  would  not  rob  her  of  her  own  opportuni- 
ties.    Surely  that  was  the  right  solution  ! 

However,  before  she  had  quite  come  to 
a  decision  a  larger  problem  was  presented 
to  her.  It  was  presented  to  her  the  next 
day  in  the  form  of  another  letter. 

Her  hands  trembled  when  she  tried  to 
open  it.  The  handwriting — it  was  Herki- 
mer's !  He  had  seldom  had  occasion  to 
write  to  her,  but  those  powerful  and  ir- 
regular characters  were  unmistakable. 

She  was  in  deep  distress  before  she 
opened  the  one  enclosed  sheet.  This 
meant  Herkimer  present — a  vastly  more 
imperative  problem  than  Herkimer  ab- 
sent. This  was  Herkimer  speaking  to 
her — and  his  voice  became  the  voice  of 
fate,  proclaiming  her  sentence,  perhaps, 
or  at  least  calling  her  attention  to  the  need 
of  making  final  and  unalterable  decisions. 

"I'm  here  again,"  Herkimer  wrote. 
''You  better  come  back.  You  remem- 
ber how  you  felt  the  other  time  when  you 
lit  out.  Everything  will  be  all  right  if 
you  come  back  now.  Better  come  back 
before  it  is  too  late." 


Susan  dropped  the  letter  to  the  floor 
beside  her.  She  was  shaking  her  head 
slowly,  almost  imperceptibly.  In  that 
instant  it  seemed  to  her  that  blank  de- 
spair came  closer  to  her  than  it  had  ever 
come  before. 

Something  of  Herkimer's  quality  was 
in  that  letter  in  flashing  tokens:  the  qual- 
ity of  uncouthness,  of  unfairness,  of  com- 
plete selfishness.  This,  then,  was  the 
man  with  whom  her  life  was  bound  up, 
and  he  was  asking  her — he  was  warning 
her — to  come  back. 

All  that  her  nature  was  or  held  cried 
out  to  her  the  reminder  that  she  was 
bound  to  him.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
bonds  had  been  fashioned  by  themselves 
rather  than  by  others  did  not  make  those 
bonds  less  durable.  Did  it  not  rather 
make  them  the  more  durable?  She  had 
taken  him  as  her  husband.  By  that  act 
and  by  a  thousand  others  she  had  given 
her  word  to  be  true  to  him.  And  no 
woman  had  any  right  to  break  her  word. 
To  concede  that  any  one  had  a  right  to 
break  his  word  would  mean  that  life  must 
become  one  long  period  of  disorderliness. 

No,  she  was  bound  to  Herkimer — but 
oh,  the  bitterness  of  that  bond ! 

A  multitude  of  arguments  filled  her 
mind;  and  all  were  alike  in  their  denun- 
ciation of  the  man  who  was  calling  her  to 
come  back.  Yet,  rising  above  this  chorus 
of  persuasion,  there  came  a  voice  that 
took  the  other  side.  It  was  unwise  to 
place  too  much  stress  upon  the  tone  of 
written  words — particularly  in  the  case  of 
a  man  not  skilled  in  writing.  Herkimer's 
letter  might  not  fairly  represent  Her- 
kimer. He  might  have  bungled.  In  that 
letter  it  was  his  hand  rather  than  his  heart 
that  was  on  trial.  And  surely  it  was  the 
woman's  duty  to  comprehend  what  the 
heart  felt  rather  than  merely  to  know 
what  the  hand  did.  Men's  hands  had  to 
be  rough  sometimes;  and  often  they  were 
clumsy;  but  might  they  not  belie  the  heart 
over  and  over  again  ? 

''Come  back  before  it  is  too  late,"  he 
had  written.  That  might  have  been  just 
a  threat.  Yet  it  would  be  too  late  some 
day.  It  might  be  too  late  to-morrow. 
What  she  decided  now  must  stand,  for 
or  against  her,  to  the  end  of  time.  If 
she  could  only  think  clearly !  If  only 
there  were  some  one  to  help  her ! 
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The  onyx  clock  on  the  mantel  struck 
five  and  Madam  Tesreau  opened  the  door 
which  shut  out  the  sewing-room  from  one 
of  the  living-rooms. 

"I  wouldn't  sit  here  after  work-hours/* 
declared  madam  briskly.  "You  have 
done  enough  work  for  one  day,  I  am  sure. 
It  is  lovely  over  in  the  park.  A  walk  is 
what  will  do  you  good." 

Susan  had  hurriedly  hidden  her  letter 
at  sound  of  madam's  approach.  Now,  as 
she  left  the  room,  she  folded  it  carefully 
and  tucked  it  into  her  bosom.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  was  crossing  the  avenue  and 
making  her  way  toward  the  nearest  en- 
trance to  the  park. 

A  great  number  of  sycamore  leaves  had 
fallen  since  the  park  laborers  had  passed, 
earlier  in  the  day.  Susan's  feet  made  a 
noise  like  a  mighty  sighing  as  she  walked 
through  these. 

The  grass  was  still  sombrely  green,  par- 
ticularly where  the  maple-trees,  which 
retained  their  foliage  longer  than  the 
sycamores,  cast  their  motionless  shade. 
It  was  singularly  still.  Far  beyond  the 
larger  trees — the  elms  and  the  pines  and 
the  cypresses — a  golden  haze  seemed  to 
be  springing  from  the  earth  to  greet  the 
declining  sun. 

Phantom-like  figures  of  men  and 
women  and  children  were  moving  over 
and  beyond  little  promontories  in  the  dis- 
tance. Quite  far  away  the  buildings  of 
the  zoo  were  visible  in  one  place  where  the 
autumn  had  torn  away  a  screen  of  fading 
leaves.  There  was  the  murmur  of  a 
fountain  somewhere,  and  there  was  soli- 
tude. 

In  a  sylvan  spot  which  seemed  always 
to  have  been  deserted,  which  seemed  to 
promise  never  again  to  know  the  touch  of 
feet  or  the  uttering  of  a  word,  Susan 
sought  a  seat.  Her  back  was  toward  the 
nearest  driveway,  so  that  she  need  not 
see,  even  at  a  distance,  whether  intruders 
were  entering  the  park  at  this  hour  when 
men  and  women  and  children  seemed  to 
be  feeling  the  power  of  the  call  homeward. 

She  wanted  to  think — to  fight  the  big, 
last  battle.  She  did  not  want  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  presences  kinder  or  less  kind 
than  those  she  might  expect  to  encounter 
all  the  rest  of  her  days.  She  wanted  to 
weigh  life,  as  she  had  found  it  on  the 
whole,  and  decide  whether  she  wanted  to 


go  forward  into  it  along  the  open  high- 
ways, or  return  to  the  one  familiar  path 
she  had  made  her  own. 

At  least,  all  this  is  what  she  vaguely 
said  to  herself.  Yet  an  insistent  voice 
within  kept  asserting  that  she  would  go 
back  to  Herkimer  in  the  end;  that  she 
had  only  come  to  this  place  of  quiet  to  say 
good-by  to  freedom,  to  the  upward  path 
upon  which  she  longed  to  place  her  feet. 

For,  after  all,  the  evidence  against  Her- 
kimer was  not  complete.  For  all  that  she 
knew  to  the  contrary,  he  had  been  living  a 
life  of  honest  stress  since  his  return  to  the 
city.  Past  sins  might  have  dogged  his 
footsteps,  to  make  his  path  more  difficult 
to  pursue.  But  this  would  only  have 
made  the  new  effort  more  commendable. 
The  money  he  had  left  for  her  in  their 
room — it  might  have  been  the  fruit  of 
honest  toil  and  sweat;  and  he  might  have 
risked  much  in  bringing  it  to  her,  rather 
than  permit  her  to  go  unprovided  for. 

And  deeper  than  these  arguments,  the 
force  of  which  she  could  not  deny,  was  the 
conviction  that  if  the  worst  were  true — if 
Herkimer  were  really  straying  into  the 
paths  of  crime — it  was  now  that  he  needed 
a  comrade  and  a  friend  more  urgently 
than  ever  before. 

She  fancied  she  must  be  dreaming 
when,  after  a  time,  she  turned,  in  response 
to  a  footfall  on  the  grass,  and  beheld 
Mann.  She  could  only  regard  him  in- 
credulously, but  with  a  light  as  of  sunrise 
slowly  dawning  in  her  eyes. 

''  It  is  ! "  he  cried  exultantly.  Then  he 
stood  regarding  her  with  a  kind  of  de- 
lighted dubiousness.  She  was  clad  in  her 
red-plaid  dress;  and  in  this  region  of  dy- 
ing leaves  she  suggested  a  note  of  sweet 
belief,  struck  persistently  and  harmoni- 
ously in  a  symphony  of  despair.  Noth- 
ing was  plainer  to  him  than  that  she  had 
grown  lovelier  in  mind  as  well  as  body. 

After  he  had  regarded  her  steadily,  as 
if  he  were  effecting  readjustments,  he  put 
his  hand  on  the  back  of  her  seat,  a  little 
distance  from  her,  and  leaned  forward, 
smiling  as  of  old. 

"You  !"  whispered  Susan.  "How  .  .  . 
why  ..  .  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  responded,  "unless 
the  thought  that  you  needed  me  reached 
me  away  over  on  the  road  beyond  the 
lagoons,  where  I  was  passing." 
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She  cast  a  sidewise  glance  at  him,  the 
old  shyness  mastering  her.  A  delicate 
pink  suffused  her  face.  ''I  think  I  did 
need  you,"  she  said.  ''If  you  could  only 
advise  me !" 

He  moved  around  until  he  stood  before 
her.     "I  can,"  was  his  grave  response. 

"For  my  own  good? — surely  for  my 
own  good?" 

"  Surely  for  your  own  good — or  not  at 
all." 

He  took  his  seat  beside  her;  and  as  he 
waited  for  her  to  speak  he  observed  with 
an  indefinable  rapture  that  she  was  pass- 
ing her  fingers  to  and  fro  on  the  seat  be- 
side her  in  childish  embarrassment. 

"I  know  what's  wrong!"  he  cried. 
He  tried  to  seem  quite  gay.  '^It's  the 
seat !  We  never  had  any  seat  out  there 
where  we  walked  with  Mother  Nature. 
Come!" 

He  had  her  hand  in  his  instantly  and 
was  leading  her  deeper  into  a  shadowy 
glen,  among  tall  cypress-trees. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  she  faltered. 

"We're  going  where  we  shall  find  the 
perfect  truth."  When  he  saw  that  her 
lifted  face  was  like  that  of  one  who  goes 
to  make  a  sacrifice,  he  added  more 
lightly:  "Did  you  ever  see  the  grass  so 
beautiful?"  He  released  her  hand  and 
stood  apart  from  her,  facing  her.  Then 
he  sat  down  on  the  grass.  "It's  nice 
here,"  he  said.  "  Come,  you  shall  sit  here 
too." 

She  was  dismayed  to  find  how  the 
sound  of  his  voice  and  the  touch  of  his 
hand  had  thrilled  her.  She  could  not 
bear  to  look  at  him  for  a  little  time.  She 
sank  to  her  knees  and  remained  in  that 
position.  A  branch  stirred  somewhere 
and  the  sunlight  touched  her  face,  making 
it  softly  radiant.  Mann  looked  at  her 
stealthily.  He  feared  to  startle  her  by 
thoughts  which  he  believed  must  be 
clearly  written  on  his  face.  He  wondered 
what  it  was  that  had  been  born  in  her  soul 
that  had  given  her  expression  this  wist- 
fulness,  this  high  desire. 

XXXIV 

"a  runaway  woman" 

After  a  while  she  withdrew  her  eyes 
from  the  remote  expanse  of  sunlight  on 
the  grass. 


"  I  wish  it  was  ever  right  to  run  away," 
she  said  at  last. 

"You  did  run  away  once,"  he  reminded 
her.     "Do  you  mean  like  that?" 

"I  don't  think  I  was  really  running 
away  then.  Nothing  ever  came  of  it.  I 
never  got  anywhere." 

He  was  not  sure  he  understood  just 
what  was  in  her  mind — that  he  followed 
her  vague  fancies.  He  looked  at  her  face ; 
and  seeing  that  something  like  a  vision 
was  passing  before  her  eyes  he  waited  for 
her  to  go  on. 

"I  think  the  most  cruel  thing  that  can 
happen  to  you  is  to  think  you  are  running 
away,  and  to  find  out  at  last  that  you 
haven't  been  at  all.  When  any  poor 
creature  is  to  be  punished  it  must  be  that 
.  .  .  What  is  it  that  follows  you,  and 
fixes  things?  I've  heard  you  talk  of 
it." 

He  reflected  with  lowered  brows;  and 
then  he  smiled  comprehendingly.  "You 
mean  fate?"  he  asked. 

Her  expression  lightened.  "That's  it. 
I  think  that  when  fate  means  to  be  cruel, 
it  drives  you  out  and  away,  and  whispers 
to  you  that  you  are  going  to  find  a  new 
life.  But  it  knows  you've  got  such  a 
great  distance  to  go  that  you'll  never  find 
the  way.  You'll  be  like  people  who  get 
lost  in  the  woods  or  in  the  desert,  who 
move  in  a  circle  and  come  back  at  last 
just  where  they  started.  I  think  if  your 
heart  ever  breaks  it  must  be  after  you've 
come  back  to  the  starting-point  so  many 
times  that  you  know  it  isn't  worth  while 
to  begin  again." 

He  plucked  thoughtfully  at  long  blades 
of  grass.  "  But  you  know,"  he  suggested, 
"there  are  people  who  believe  in  another 
power  besides  fate?" 

"What?"  she  asked. 

"Can't  you  think?" 

"You  mean  God?" 

"That's  our  name  for  it." 

"But  don't  the  people  who  believe  in 
God  believe  that  he  is  good  to  you  ?  " 

"  Yes — in  the  end.  I  believe  the  theory 
is  that  he  sometimes  punishes  you  for 
your  own  good;  or  at  least  that  he  brings 
bitter  experiences  to  you  so  that  you  may 
understand  better." 

" Oh  ! "  she  cried  softly;  and  looking  at 
her  Mann  perceived  that  her  eyes  were 
touched   with   a    strange,    serene    light. 
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"That's  better  than  beheving  in  fate," 
she  said. 

"At  least,  it  must  be  better  to  beHeve 
that  everything  is  just  a  lesson,  if  we're 
willing  to  understand  it." 

She  regarded  him  anxiously.  "Is 
everything  just  lessons  to  you?" 

He  shook  his  head  slowly.  "I'm  not 
quite  sure.  You  see,  you  can't  be  sure 
it's  a  lesson  until  afterward,  when  you 
find  out  that  you've  been  helped  by  it." 

"Your  running  away — was  that  a  les- 
son?" 

"Oh,  a  fine  lesson  I"  he  declared 
promptly. 

"But  what  did  you  get  from  it?" 

He  reached  out  and  laid  his  hand  lightly 
on  hers.  "Didn't  I  get  you?"  he  asked; 
"  that  is,  your  comradeship,  and  the  long, 
happy  hours  with  you?" 

He  watched  her  bosom  rise  and  fall;  he 
noted  the  soft  light  that  deepened  in  her 
eyes.  Then  she  withdrew  her  hand  and 
lifted  herself  a  little  higher,  so  that  she 
could  look  away  down  the  avenues  of  the 
wood. 

"  I  still  don't  know  whether  it  would  be 
right  for  me  to  run  away,"  she  said  at 
length. 

"From  what?" 

"Oh — from  a  bargain;  from  the  thing 
you  started  out  to  do;  from  the  life  you 
helped  make  for  yourself." 

"Why,  of  course  it  would  be — if  you 
found  you'd  been  wrong,  or  if  you  saw 
that  you  had  made  a  mistake." 

"But  if  there  was  some  one  else — if  you 
had  made  your  mistake  with  another. 
It  wouldn't  be  right  then  just  to  think  of 
what  would  be  best  or  happiest  for  you. 
You'd  have  to  be  fair  to — to  the  other,  no 
matter  how  hard  it  might  be.  Isn't  that 
true?" 

He  understood  then.  His  brows  con- 
tracted. He  called  upon  Conscience  to 
wait  upon  him,  upon  Inspiration  to  lead 
him.  It  seemed  impossible  to  think  of 
words,  to  shape  an  argument,  that  would 
make  an  unerring  appeal  to  this  strange, 
honest  woman.  Then  quite  unmistak- 
ably Conscience  and  Inspiration  stood  be- 
side him,  and  he  put  from  him  the  labored 
phrases  that  were  nearly  shaped. 

"  Susan,"  he  said,  and  again  he  reached 
out  and  touched  her  hand  softly;  "  there's 
just  one  word  to  think  about  when  trou- 


bles like  that  come  to  you.     It's  simply 
this:  do  you  know  what  love  is?" 

She  looked  at  him  almost  fearfully. 

"Why  do  you  ask  me  that?"  she 
asked. 

"If  a  woman  loved  a  man  truly,  if  she 
hadn't  any  doubt  at  all  that  she  loved  him 
— why,  then,  I  think  she  ought  never  to 
run  away.  I  think  love  would  make  her 
wise  and  strong.  I  think  she  would  be 
able  to  do  anything — if  she  really  loved 
him.  I  think  she  would  wreck  her  life 
forever  if  for  any  reason  she  ran  away. 
But  if  she  didn't  truly  love  him — why, 
that  would  make  every  difference  in  the 
world.  She  would  owe  it  to  herself  then 
to  run  away.  She  would  owe  it  to  him. 
She  ought  to  give  herseK  the  chance  to 
find  love  elsewhere;  she  ought  to  give 
him  that  chance.  Love  might  come  to 
both  of  them,  if  they  sought  it.  Salva- 
tion might  come  to  them.  Their  being 
together  might  be  no  better  than  the  lot  of 
the  animals  over  in  the  zoo,  that  are  safe 
from  hunger  and  cold  and  cunning — but 
which  will  die  at  length  after  having 
escaped  every  danger  that  nature  meant 
them  to  meet,  and  without  having  lived 
their  own  lives  a  single  day." 

When  he  ended  he  saw  that  her  lips 
were  parted  as  if  with  an  exquisite  pain; 
that  her  eyes,  were  dewy  with  a  kind  of 
splendid  misery. 

"  Susan  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "put  an  end  to 
it !  You've  fought  long  enough.  Come 
with  me,  to  be  with  me  always." 

She  started  and  paled.  "Oh,  I 
couldn't!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  wasn't 
thinking  of  running  away — like  that.  I 
shouldn't  have  the  right  to  do  that.  It 
wouldn't  be  right  for  me;  it  wouldn't  be 
fair — to  you  !" 

"To  me?"  There  was  amazement  in 
his  tone.     "  To  me  ?"  he  repeated. 

"  Don't  you  see  ? — if  I  was  ever  married 
to  Herkimer  I'm  married  to  him  now. 
I  couldn't  marry  again.  If  I  wasn't  I'm 
a  shameless  creature  not  fit  to  marry 
any  one." 

"  You  were  married  to  him  by  your  own 
decision.  You  can  free  yourself  by  the 
same  power." 

She  lifted  her  hands  to  her  cheeks  and 
regarded  the  tangled  grass  at  her  knees. 
"And  there  are  other  kinds  of  unfitness. 
There's  your  learning  to  come  between 
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us  some  day.  We  couldn't  change  that, 
you  know." 

He  frowned.  ''Learning  is  nothing 
more  than  a  manner  you  have,  or  a  coat 
you  wear.  And  nobody  has  very  much. 
Look,  Susan — learning  is  like  that  trick 
you've  seen  in  the  theatre,  when  the  jug- 
gler takes  shiny  balls  and  makes  them  go 
round  and  round  in  a  circle.  The  juggler 
is  awfully  in  earnest  while  he's  playing  his 
trick.  But  when  his  act  is  finished  and 
the  shiny  balls  are  put  back  into  their 
box,  don't  you  suppose  he's  just  like  oth- 
er men?  He  thinks  about  the  genuine 
things  then.  He  longs  for  a  chair  by  a 
hearth,  and  httle,  broken  songs,  and  a 
light  in  the  window,  and  a  warm  heart 
that  he  can  lay  his  head  against.  If  we're 
worth  considering,  we  don't  want  to  go  on 
jugghng — after  we've  finished  the  little 
act  the  public  expects  of  us." 

She  smiled  wanly;  and  Mann  knew 
that  his  words  had  not  prevailed. 

"Why,  see  here!"  he  continued  eager- 
ly. *'  Where  do  the  prettiest  flowers  come 
from?  From  hot-houses?  Not  a  bit  of 
it !  They  come  from  homely  gardens, 
and  from  hedges.  It's  enough  that  they 
are  flowers,  without  asking  how  they 
grew.  A  lovely  soul  like  yours,  Susan 
...  I  couldn't  think  anything  was  im- 
portant compared  with  it,  any  more  than 
I  could  ask  w^here  the  earth  came  from  be- 
fore I  consented  to  live  on  it.  There, 
that's  how  I  feel  about  you." 

She  was  shaking  her  head  slowly.  It 
seemed  that  she  had  difficulty  in  looking 
at  him. 

"  Susan ! "  he  cried,  coming  back  to  the 
simpler  words,  the  more  urgent  thought, 
'^  do  you  know  what  love  is  ?  " 

Her  voice  rose  to  a  flute-like  note  of 
triumph.  ''Oh,  yes!"  she  cried.  "It's 
something  that  hurts  you — but  in  such  a 
grand  way  !  It's  as  if  you  were  a  cripple, 
and  the  doctor  came  and  hurt  you  to 
make  you  beautiful  and  strong.  Yes,  I 
know  what  love  is !  It  hurts  you — but 
oh,  I  think  it  makes  you  whole !" 

"Susan!"  he  cried,  his  hands  out- 
stretched to  her.  But  she  drew  a  little 
apart  from  him.  One  hand  rested  on  the 
grass  in  such  a  way  that  the  firm  line  of 
her  breasts  was  sharply  drawn,  and  her 
face  was  pitched  upward  toward  the  sky 
and  the  green  leaves.     She  was  breathing 


deeply;  there  was  a  song  without  words, 
without  sound,  upon  her  lips  and  in  her 
eyes.  Then  with  swift  resolution  she 
brought  her  glance  from  distant  glories 
and  looked  at  him. 

"I  don't  think  I  can  make  it  quite 
plain,"  she  said,  "but  I  think  it's  because 
I  know  what  love  is  that  I  couldn't  run 
away.  I  think  it  must  have  been  my 
knowing  that  there  was  love  in  the  world 
that  always  stopped  me  from  running 
away.  You  know,  I  wasn't  really  run- 
ning away — when  we  were  on  the  road 
together.  I  can  see  that  now.  When  I 
was  sleeping  out  where  the  trees  grew, 
and  in  the  little,  lonely  houses,  and  in  the 
quiet  towns — all  that  time  I  was  just 
coming  back  to  Herkimer.  I  didn't  know 
it,  but  I  was.  I  wasn't  running  away  at 
all.  I  was  living  the  same  thoughts;  I 
was  holding  fast  to  all  I  ever  believed,  to 
all  I  had  ever  been  taught.  There  wasn't 
any  door  for  me  to  come  out  of,  except 
the  one  where  I'd  gone  in.  There  wasn't 
any  future.  There  was  always,  in  the 
end,  just  Pleasant  Lane  and  the  old  days 
and  nights.  I  didn't  even  know  how  to 
begin  to  escape." 

"Ah,  but  you  were  running  away," 
declared  Mann.  "You've  been  running 
away  always.  You've  been  running 
away  from  what  one  fellow  called  '  a  low- 
vaulted  past.'  You've  been  building 
'statelier  mansions  for  your  soul.' 
You've  been  escaping  the  narrow  hori- 
zons; and  you're  going  to  keep  on  al- 
ways. I'm  going  with  you,  too.  I'm 
going  with  you  in  spirit  until  we  reach  a 
place  where  our  bodies  can  journey  on 
together." 

Tears  dimmed  her  eyes.  When  she 
could  speak  again  she  said:  "I  like  to 
think  of  that — our  spirits  going  on  to- 
gether !  We  couldn't  go  any  other  way. 
Knowing  what  love  is  tells  me  that  the 
spirits  couldn't  go  on  together  if  the  bod- 
ies brought  shame  to  them  that  loved. 
Being  what  I  am,  I  couldn't  bear  to  marry 
you.  I  think  it  would  spoil  the  most 
beautiful  thing  I  have  ever  known.  The 
only  w^ay  I'd  be  fit  to  marry  any  good 
man  would  be  to  stick  to  the  bargain  I 
made — with  Herkimer.  That  doesn't 
seem  plain,  does  it? — but  I  know  you'll 
understand  what  I  mean.  I'm  going 
back  to  him  and  try  to  help  him,  not  be- 
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cause  my  heart  calls  me  back  but  because 
it  calls  me  to  you  !" 

Mann  regarded  her  almost  as  if  she 
had  set  sail  upon  strange  waters.  ''But, 
Susan!"  he  cried.  ^'Does  happiness  lie 
that  way?" 

She  replied  musingly:  ''It  doesn't 
lie  in  any  other  way  !" 

His  final  argument  was  like  a  cry  of 
warning:  "But,  Susan,  is  there  a  fighting 
chance  for  you?  Is  he,  after  all,  a  good 
man?" 

She  replied  to  the  second  question: 
*'  Why,  you  see,  if  he  was  a  good  man  and 
I  didn't  love  him,  I  think  it  would  be  easy 
to  leave  him.  It's  his  being  a  bad  man, 
it's  his  being  in  need  of  me,  that  makes 
my  going  back  to  him  necessary.  To  run 
away  from  him  in  his  trouble  would  seem 
• — oh,  like  leaving  a  sick  companion  alone 
in  an  attic  room  and  promising  to  come 
back  with  help,  and  then  forgetting  him 
while  he  waited  and  waited,  with  the 
night  coming  on.  It's  plain  enough  to 
me  now.  I'm  going  back  because  it's 
the  only  thing  for  me  to  do." 

He  leaned  forward  with  solemn  resolu- 
tion. When  she  would  have  moved  he 
cried  commandingly :  "Wait!"  He 
placed  his  hands  firmly  on  her  shoulders. 
"Not  because  I  love  you,"  he  said,  "but 
because  of  your  goodness."  And  he 
leaned  close  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips. 

She  closed  her  eyes  to  receive  that  kiss; 
and  when  he  released  her  she  knew  that  all 
fear  of  him  had  forever  passed.  There 
was  a  new  light  in  her  eyes  as  she  arose,  as 
if  from  a  grave  at  which  she  had  given 
way  to  grief,  only  to  rise  with  thoughts  of 
other  things. 

"And  if  ever  you  want  me — if  ever 
you  need  me — if  ever  you  feel  that  you 
are  free — Susan,  you  must  promise  to 
send  for  me." 

"I  promise,"  she  said. 

They  walked  together  to  the  entrance 
to  the  park.  Under  a  tall  cypress-tree 
Mann  delayed  her  and  pointed  upward. 

Upon  the  topmost  branch,  seemingly, 
the  new  moon  stood  on  end:  as  if  nature, 
the  benevolent  juggler,  were  performing 


a  pretty  feat  for  the  human  beings  who 
passed  down  the  grassy  avenues.  A  bird, 
all  alone,  piped  mournfully, 

"It's  beautiful,  isn't  it?"  said  Susan. 

At  the  gate  he  would  have  detained  her. 
"You're  wearing  such  a  pretty  dress,"  he 
said,  regarding  her  with  beaming  eyes. 

She  held  her  arm  out,  and  looked  down, 
as  a  child  might  have  done.  "I  like  it, 
too,"  she  replied  with  heightened  color. 
She  added,  a  little  falteringly:  "I  made 
it  myself." 

"No!"  he  cried,  almost  joyously. 

"Yes,  I  did,  too!"  She  seemed  hap^ 
pier  than  he  had  ever  seen  her  before. 

Susan  was  in  her  old  room  at  eight 
o'clock.     But  Herkimer  was  not  there. 

He  never  came  to  that  room  again. 

Late  at  night  there  was  an  unwonted 
sound  of  women's  voices  on  the  stairs — 
the  voices  of  many  women.  There  were 
excited  cries. 

Susan  opened  her  door  to  see  many  dim 
forms  under  a  sputtering  gas-light.  They 
were  women's  forms,  but  the  faces  seemed 
to  be  those  of  vultures.  Shining  eyes  re- 
garded the  woman  who  had  opened  the 
door.  The  voices  were  suddenly  hushed. 
All  but  the  landlady's,  which  began  fal- 
teringly : 

"It  was  Herkimer " 

"What  is  it?"  demanded  Susan.  Her 
voice  was  like  a  little  flame  in  the  wind. 

"He  was  running  away  from  a  police- 
man; and  they  shot  him;  and  he  fell 
dead  in  the  street." 

Susan  looked  mutely  at  the  faces  of  the 
vultures.  With  a  little  turn  of  her  head 
she  regarded  the  landlady.  "  I  thank  you 
for.  telling  me,"  she  said.  Her  voice  was 
almost  inaudible.  Then  she  closed  the 
door. 

She  closed  the  door  and  faced  her  room 
— her  room  and  his.  But  she  was  scarcely 
in  that  room  now.  The  world  seemed  to 
be  reshaping  itself.  The  forces  that  had 
bound  and  bruised  her  had  surrendered 
her  up.  A  new  door  had  been  opened 
wide.  At  last  the  time  had  come  for  her 
to  run  away. 


The  End. 
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AM  very  happy  to  meet  you  all,"  said 
the  lecturer  on  food  conservation,  as  he 
faced  the  gathering  of  ladies,  "but  I 
will  frankly  confess  that  I  would  rather  have 
an  audience  of  cooks." 

His  preference  sounds  plausible,  but  one 

wonders  whether  he  realized  the 

A^roblemor         gp^^-^j    difficulties    which    would 

have  confronted  him — which  have, 
from  the  first,  confronted  a  vast  number  of 
women  who  are  trying  faithfully  to  adjust 
their  households  to  the  requirements  of  the 
war.  Of  all  the  nations  at  war,  we  are  the 
only  one  whose  servants  are,  as  a  rule,  for- 
eigners— either  the  -original  immigrants  or 
their  children.  By  the  time  they  become 
Americans  they  are  apt  to  cease  to  be  ser- 
vants. We  don't  on  that  account  dream  of 
calling  them  disloyal;  we  don't  accuse  them 
of  a  lack  of  love  for  America,  and  least  of  all 
do  we  fail  in  appreciation  of  the  saving  rem- 
nant who  loyally  and  intelligently  co-operate 
with  us.  As  for  the  others,  we  have  pushed 
and  pulled  them  along  to  the  best  of  our 
ability — a  task  which  has  formed  no  small 
addition  to  the  war  work  of  American 
women. 

When  one  thinks  of  it,  the  condition  is  in- 
evitable. In  our  midst  there  are,  unavoid- 
ably, many  people  who  are  really  without  a 
country.  For  there  must  be,  as  regards  the 
immigrant  and  his  children,  a  period  when, 
although  the  love  of  their  old  country  is 
weakened,  their  love  of  the  new  one  has  not 
become  an  instinct.  They  have  come  here 
to  better  themselves;  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases  to  better  their  physical  condition. 
These  are  not  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers. The  mass  come  to  receive  and  not 
to  give,  and  these  people  do  not  part  easily 
from  their  flesh-pots.  Nor  have  they,  for 
the  most  part,  advanced  sufficiently  in  their 
education  to  see  that  the  future  security  of 
those  flesh-pots  depends  on  present  self- 
denial.  Whatever  the  dining-room  might 
elect  to  do,  just  as  long  as  wheat  flour  was 
to  be  had,  the  kitchen  ate  white  bread. 
Many  a  mistress  has  despairingly  declared 
that  the  saving  which  she  could  efl'ect  on 
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her  own  table  has  been  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  amount  consumed  by  the  dogged 
greed  of  her  servants.  And,  as  every  one 
knows,  it  is  not  only  with  domestic  servants 
that  this  holds  true.  With  the  great  rise  in 
wages  laborers  in  general  have  become  given 
over  to  extravagance  and  luxury.  The  la- 
borer of  to-day  is  quite  apt  to  go  to  his  work 
in  his  own  motor-car — and  no  Ford  for  him ! 
For  instance,  at  the  meeting  of  the  striking 
boiler-makers  of  the  shipyards  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay — a  strike  which  held  up  some 
fourteen  thousand  war-workers — the  hall 
of  assembly  was  surrounded  by  banks  of 
motor-cars,  the  personal  property  of  the 
strikers,  a  considerable  number  of  these  cars 
being  of  the  sedan-chair  pattern,  which  is 
certainly  a  particularly  luxurious  type. 

We  think  that,  little  by  little,  conditions 
in  our  houses  are  improving.  We  have  not 
pushed  and  pulled  altogether  in  vain.  Also 
there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  compul- 
sion. If  there  is  no  wheat,  not  even  the  ser- 
vants can  eat  it.  They  are  obliged,  instead, 
to  learn  how  to  make  good  war-bread.  But 
then,  too — and  this  is  our  encouragement — 
they  are  being  educated.  They  are  learning 
that  food  conservation  is  not  an  economical 
fad  to  save  the  mistress's  pocket,  and  they 
are  learning  it  faster  since  their  own  men  are 
being  sent  abroad  with  our  armies.  In 
other  ways  they  are  willing  to  help:  the 
maids  have  never  been  averse  to  knitting 
socks.  The  soldiers'  cold  feet  they  could 
understand  better  than  the  need  of  food 
conservation.  Yet  when  the  best  has  been 
done  we  cannot  expect  our  laboring  classes 
to  be  at  one  with  us,  as  all  classes  are  at  one 
in  France.  People  may  change  their  na- 
tionality, but  patriotism,  the  instinct  to  sac- 
rifice oneself  for  one's  country,  doesn't  grow 
in  a  day  or  in  a  generation.  Acute  observ- 
ers tell  us  that  when  an  old  religion  has  been 
uprooted  no  new  one  is  likely  to  exercise  the 
same  power.  Is  it  not  the  same  with  love 
of  country  ?  Can  the  second  love  command 
the  soul  ? 

Meantime,  with  the  slackening  of  the  flow 
of  immigration  we  have  a  shortage  of  labor; 
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and  one  has  a  chance  to  be  reminded  that  it 
is  not  only  the  foreign-born  laborer  who  is 
greedy.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  em- 
ployer who,  while  patriotically  giving  his 
services  to  his  government,  yet  demands  for 
himself  personally  an  inordinate  amount  of 
service  ?  There  was,  for  instance,  the  man 
who  was  looking  for  a  house  where  he  in- 
tended to  live  alone,  except  for  week-end 
visits  from  his  wife  and  a  friend  or  two.  He 
needed  only  four  master's  rooms,  but  must 
have  quarters  for  eleven  indoor  servants. 
And  so  on  down  the  scale.  The  ways  of  the 
capital  had  been  all  too  simple.  Where,  in 
a  small  house,  two  or  three  servants  had 
sufficed,  the  intending  tenant  could  not  do 
with  less  than  five  or  six. 

Of  course  we  all  know  that  the  man  who 
is  working  for  the  war  with  every  power  of 
mind  and  body  on  the  stretch  must  not  be 
distracted  by  the  petty  needs  of  daily  life. 
He  must  have  his  batman.  But  must  he 
have  so  many  batmen?  When  both  men 
and  women  are  so  urgently  needed  in  other 
fields,  cannot  he  be  induced  to  release  a  lit- 
tle labor?  Let  us  all  look  to  our  patriot- 
ism. 
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TFE  in  a  small  city  would  indeed  be  drear 
without  a  Stock  Company.  Moving 
pictures  may  abound,  but  after  all 
there  is  nothing  quite  like  ''legitimate 
drama";  lacking  John  Barrymore  and 
Maude  Adams,  we  take  recourse  to  ''  Stock  " 
and  are  not  disappointed. 

A  Stock  Company  is  so  human.     Who 
among  us  is  not  thrilled  to  learn  that  the 
leading   man  is  twenty-four  and 
"Stock^"°  unmarried,  the  sole  support  of  a 

widowed  mother  and  much  per- 
plexed over  his  questionnaire  ?  Who  is  not 
deeply  interested  in  the  information  that 
the  villain — ''a  nice  boy  who  has  to  play 
such  horrid  parts" — purchases  a  certain 
brand  of  nut  chocolate  at  Perry's  every  Sat- 
urday night?  On  the  whole,  the  leading 
lady  has  our  complete  sanction;  her  hair  is 
''perfect,"  her  gowns,  to  be  sure,  are  a  trifle 
long,  but  "you  can't  have  everything,  and 
what  a  good-looking  evening  wrap  she  did 
wear  in  the  last  act !"  The  second  woman 
does  not  win  immediate  favor  because  of 
various  mannerisms,  but  when  we  hear  that 
her  nervousness  is  the  result  of  ill  health  we 
are  all  compunction.     The  news  that  "the 


poor  child's"  mother  is  with  her  eases  our 
minds  a  bit,  although  we  have  our  doubts 
concerning  the  mother's  knowledge  of  cal- 
ories!  So  it  goes,  through  the  whole  com- 
pany— wkh  heated  discussions  as  to  whether 
the  character  man  does  or  does  not  wear  a 
wig  in  private  life. 

One  is  prone  to  appreciate  industry  in 
others,  hence  a  Stock  Company  is  thrice 
popular.  "Think  of  it !"  we  boast.  "They 
are  learning  week  after  next's  play,  rehears- 
ing next  week's,  and  playing  this  week's 
every  afternoon  and  evening!" 

Realizing  the  pressure  put  upon  them,  we 
make  allowances  when,  of  a  Monday  after- 
noon, the  leading  man  forgets  his  lines.  In 
fact,  we  take  pride  in  the  dexterous  way  that 
the  heroine  comes  to  his  rescue.  Still,  al- 
though it  cannot  be  said  that  our  loyalty 
quails  at  IMonday  matinees,  Saturday  nights 
are  more  popular,  for  then  we  are  care-free, 
unburdened  by  the  feeling  that  "they"  may 
have  to  be  prompted !  Applause  upon  the 
entrance  of  each  member  of  the  cast  is  quite 
a  matter  of  course,  and  should  any  one  of 
them  fail  to  bow  in  response,  though  he  in- 
terrupt murder,  conspiracy,  and  passion  to 
do  so,  the  performance  would  be  savor- 
less. 

A  Stock  Company's  repertoire  is  unlim- 
ited; unlimited  also  is  our  enthusiasm  for 
seeing  these  our  friends  in  varied  roles. 
There  is  melodrama — for  instance,  "In  Old 
Kentucky."  No  half-hearted  production, 
this,  but  a  truly  regal  thing  of  fires,  bomb- 
ings, horse-races,  and  heaven  knows  how 
many  drawings  of  revolvers;  is  there  any- 
thing more  nerve-racking  than  to  wait  for  a 
pistol-shot?  The  leading  lady,  with  her 
hair  down  her  back  and  an  impressive 
Southern  drawl,  shows  herself  to  be  a  crea- 
ture of  spirit;  rescuing  horses — the  like  of 
which  were  never  seen  before  or  since — leap- 
ing gullies,  reforming  the  hero,  are  nothing 
to  her !  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that, 
throwing  aside  all  maidenly  scruples,  she 
dons  the  habit  of  a  jockey,  riding  the  hero's 
steed  to  victory  and  a  million  dollars  amid 
our  cheers  !  The  second  woman  is  sophisti- 
cation itself — with  a  lorgnette.  But  the  vil- 
lain !  A  case,  perhaps,  of  out-Heroding 
Herod;  a  being  enshrouded  in  black  whisk- 
ers and  gutturals,  skilled  in  the  firing  of 
stables,  the  lighting  of  fuses  !  We  draw  not 
an  easy  breath  until  he  is  properly  des- 
patched to  prison.     Such  a  wretch  and  nut 
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chocolate  at  Perry's  can  have  nothing  in 
common. 

After  our  melodramatic  week  the  man- 
agement, fearing  for  our  nerves,  gives  us 
something  rural.  It  may  be  *'  'Way  Down 
East";  it  may  be  "The  Old  Homestead"; 
but  it  is  certain  to  be  soothing,  with  a  quota 
of  loving  mothers,  prodigal  sons,  and  not 
too  subtle  humor.  ''Sky  Farm,"  for  exam- 
ple, fully  restores  our  faith  in  humanity, 
since  the  villain,  forsaking  his  career  of 
crime  and  disaster,  takes  the  part  of  a  min- 
ister, a  highly  authentic  minister,  with  a  lov- 
ing family.  How  we  glory  in  his  godliness, 
his  benignity,  the  esteem  of  his  parishion- 
ers! ''The  poor  soul  must  enjoy  being 
nice!" 

Dramatic  peace  is  not  lasting,  however. 
Soon  comes  the  problem  play,  dividing  the 
city  against  itself.  "  Common  Clay"  is  the 
occasion  for  numerous  classes,  with  heads 
and  subheads.  There  are  those  who  want 
to  go  but  feel  that  they  shouldn't,  those  who 
don't  want  to  go  but  feel  that  they  should, 
those  who  want  to  go  and  can't,  those  who 
don't  want  to  go  and  can — ad  infinitum. 
Finally,  two  species  emerge,  they  who  do  go 
and  they  who  don't.  They  who  go  are,  ac- 
cording to  interpretation,  enlightened  or 
misguided;  they  who  don't,  also  according 
to  interpretation,  Victorian  or  fastidious. 
The  enlightened  ones  report  an  unusual 
piece  of  emotional  acting  by  the  leading 
woman  and  virtue  eventually  triumphant; 
the  fastidious  ones  are  "thankful  not  to 
have  wasted  two  hours  on  that  sort  of 
thing!" 

Next  appears  Musical  Comedy.  But 
why,  you  ask.  Musical  Comedy?  Can 
"Stock"  people  sing?  No,  most  emphati- 
cally, no!  But  that's  no  barrier;  on  the 
contrary,  it's  an  asset.  There  is  no  truer 
comedy  than  "The  Man  Who  Owns  Broad- 
way"— or  is  it  "Owned"? — as  played  by 
"Stock."  In  the  first  place,  the  leading 
man,  in  the  title  role,  is  the  most  musical 
and  therefore  the  least  amusing — rumor 
having  it  that  he  has  been  or  is  about  to  be 
with  Julia  Sanderson.  Cavorting  profes- 
sionally from  one  side  of  the  stage  to  the 


other,  he  sings  with  disappointing  savoir 
faire.  The  leading  lady,  having  no  voice  at 
all,  intones  her  songs  in  the  manner  of  high 
church,  and  the  villain,  opening  his  mouth 
in  preparation,  displays  one  solitary  tooth 
surrounded  by  space !  It  is,  perchance,  the 
lone  tooth  and  the  ensuing  discords  that  ap- 
peal to  us;  when,  as  a  grand  finale,  he  at- 
tempts a  few  clogs,  we  are  simply  speechless. 
Without  doubt  the  villain  is  the  piece  de  re- 
sistance ! 

Nor  must  we  neglect  that  necessity  of 
musical  comedies,  the  chorus,  particularly 
when  the  chorus  is  composed  of  "local 
beauties."  "Why,  there's  Susy  Wilde.  I 
haven't  seen  her  since  kindergarten  days!'* 
we  exclaim,  gazing  spellbound  at  the  array 
of  canopied  coiffures  and  arms  that  refuse 
to  "stay  put."  Or — "Look  at  Imogen 
Knight !  She  was  in  my  sewing-class  this 
very  morning.  I  made  her  do  over  all  her 
buttonholes  ! "  The  volume  of  sound  which 
proceeds  from  the  chorus  reminds  one 
strongly  of  the  feminine  cheering  section  at 
a  high-school  football  game — though  less  in- 
tense. The  climax  is  reached,  however, 
when,  chorus  and  all,  the  company  crosses 
the  footlights  and  marches  up  the  centre 
aisle,  singing  persuasively  and  waving 
pocket-handkerchiefs.  Then  is  the  glamour 
of  the  stage,  that  indefinable  something 
which  has  to  do  with  anything  theatrical, 
verily  in  our  midst — especially  if  we  have 
aisle  seats ! 

The  box-office  receipts  testify  to  the  suc- 
cess of  iSIusical  Comedy — but  the  manager 
is  gloomy.  "A  perfectly  good  villain  spoiled 
in  the  making  ! "  he  mourns.  "The  man  has 
got  it  into  his  head  that  he  is  funny,  that 
he  is  cut  out  for  comedy  parts!" 

And  the  Stock  Company,  like  any  thor- 
ough training-school,  is  merely  the  prelude 
to  better  things.  It  is  a  grave  yet  pleasant 
responsibility  to  know  that  our  plaudits 
may  be  the  inspiration  of  an  Arliss,  a  Terry 
in  embryo.  Nothing  gives  us  deeper  satis- 
faction than,  upon  the  mention  of  some 
Broadway  star,  to  say  carelessly,  with  a 
proprietary  air:  "Oh,  yes  !  We  saw  a  great 
deal  of  her  last  winter  in  'Stock' !" 


TEE  HUDSON  RIVER  SCHOOL  OF 
PAINTERS 

THE  term  Hudson  River  School  has 
come  to  include  the  landscape-paint- 
ers of  America  working  under  the  in- 
fluences and  conditions  prior  to  the  advent 
of  the  Barbizon  pictures  in  this  country  and 
the  continuation  of  this  earlier  influence 
until  very  recent  years.  Like  the  term 
Barbizon  Painters,  the  school  includes  men 
of  varying  attainments  and  talent  and  pic- 
tures of  widely  different  subject-matter  and 
technical  presentation.  However,  the  name 
is  not  only  a  convenient  appellation,  but 
unites  men  more  or  less  contemporaneous 
and  following  similar  ideals. 

We  must  remember  that  landscape-paint- 
ing is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  very  young 
art.  Until  the  later  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  wild,  remote,  and  romantic 
places  of  nature  were  decidedly  to  be 
avoided;  but  with  the  dawn  of  the  new  era, 
the  decline  of  courts  and  the  awakened 
consciousness  of  the  people,  the  natural  as 
distinguished  from  the  conventional  became 
associated  with  the  good,  the  true,  and  the 
free.  Landscape  assumed  a  new  signifi- 
cance. With  the  introduction  of  railroads 
and  the  protection  of  travellers  the  country 
was  made  more  accessible,  and  instead  of 
being  associated  with  peril  and  hardship 
became  a  refuge  for  recreation  and  romantic 
adventure.  In  literature  this  newly  awak- 
ened spirit  is  expressed  in  the  landscape  de- 
scriptions of  Walter  Scott,  in  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  and  Shelley,  is  echoed  in  the 
philosophy  and  fiction  of  Rousseau  and  in 
the  life  and  romance  of  Goethe.  It  is  this 
spirit  which  the  painters  of  the  epoch  en- 
deavored to  portray,  and  it  unites  such 
otherwise  disparate  painters  as  Turner  and 
Constable,  Church  and  Kensett. 

At  a  glance  it  is  apparent  that  the  paint- 
ers of  the  Hudson  River  School  preferred 
great  perspective  and  expanse,  expressed 
with  extended  horizon,  vast  mountain 
ranges,  or  lonely,  rock-bound  seacoasts;  a 
panorama  unfolded  to  the  view  with  all  of 
the  conventional  accessories  at  their  com- 
mand. The  spirit  of  chance  and  adventure 
is  portrayed  in  the  perils  of  the  sea,  the 


shipwreck  or  the  approaching  storm,  the 
unsurmountable  mountain  peak,  the  tur- 
bulent stream  and  the  intricate  recesses  of 
ravine  and  uncut  elemental  and  endless 
woods.  Or  one  casts  a  sentimental  glance 
to  the  past,  and  its  glorious  records  are  re- 
vived in  pictures  of  temple  and  castle  or 
the  romantic  ruins  of  great  works  that  stand 
as  symbols  of  the  silent  past. 

If  in  choosing  American  subjects  as  ma- 
terial with  which  to  express  and  embody 
his  ideals  the  American  painter  added  local 
color  and  topographical  intimacy,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless his  ideal  which  associates  him 
with  his  foreign  contemporaries  and  his 
time.  If,  however,  the  subject-matter  of- 
fered endless  material  and  the  beauties  of 
our  scenery  infinite  suggestions,  the  form  of 
presentation  was  more  or  less  fixed.  The 
pictorial  invention  did  not  respond  intui- 
tively to  the  poetical  fancy.  It  is  easier  to 
change  thought  than  it  is  to  change  form; 
it  is  simpler  to  create  an  idea  than  to  em- 
body it.  In  the  realm  of  letters  the  novel 
became  a  new  and  elastic  form,  but  the  tra- 
ditional pictorial  convention  was  not  only 
difficult  to  change  but  could  only  be  changed 
by  thinking  in  pictorial  terms;  that  is  to 
say,  in  design  and  color.  It  is  in  this  rela- 
tion that  we  must  realize  the  Hudson  River 
painters  to  be  more  imbued  with  poetry  and 
romance  in  illustrating  a  literary  ideal  than 
as  being  creative  designers  or  moulders  of 
new  forms.  Thus  we  see  a  conventional 
form  more  or  less  common,  not  only  to  our 
local  painters,  but  to  their  continental  con- 
temporaries. If  we  consider  Turner  in  this 
group  as  expressing  similar  sentiments,  it  is 
only  because  he  uses  color  and  design  in 
new  and  creative  ways  as  expressive  of  new 
ideas  that  he  rises  so  supremely  superior  to 
them. 

To  the  landscape-painters  of  this  epoch 
the  picture  should  be  something  more  than 
a  transcript  from  nature.  It  must  be  based 
on  nature  and  faithfully  represent  naturalis- 
tic forms,  but  the  artist  wished  to  combine 
different  local  characteristics  in  a  pleasing 
composition,  and  thus  from  the  random  and 
disorder  of  nature  create  an  harmonious 
order.     In  composing  landscape  the  objects 
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in  the  first  plane  determine  the  design.  In 
nature  the  first  plane  is  always  the  most 
disconcerting,  because  the  forms  in  being 
nearer  are  not  only  larger  and  more  promi- 
nent, but  occur  merely  by  chance;  whereas 
in  the  distant  plane  the  forms  are  smaller 
and  more  simplified  and  conform  to  the 
larger  topographical  harmony.  The  objects 
in  the  first  plane,  therefore,  require  care- 
ful and  deliberate  arrangement  so  they  may 
act  as  a  foil  to  bring  out  and  enhance  the 
distance.  This  linear  design  was  elaborately 
developed  by  Claude  and  formed  a  fitting 
and  effective  setting  for  panoramic  land- 
scape. It  was  this  pattern  which,  being 
echoed  in  England  and  Diisseldorf,  influ- 
enced our  painters  in  portraying  American 
landscape.  This  explains  to  a  great  extent 
why  the  distance  in  their  pictures  is  more 
effective  than  the  foreground  and  more  true 
to  the  local  character  of  the  scene. 

This  rearrangement  of  a  particular  view 
necessitated  the  painting  of  the  picture  in 
the  studio.  In  consequence  we  notice  a 
very  different  technical  procedure  than  that 
followed  by  our  landscape-painters  at  pres- 
ent. The  study  was  made  directly  from 
nature.  This  was  not  a  unified  impression 
of  a  particular  place,  but  w^as  a  study  of  a 
part,  such  as  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  of  foliage, 
foreground,  or  cloud  form.  Form  was  given 
more  careful  consideration  than  color;  light, 
in  the  sense  of  value  relations,  was  used 
rather  conventionally.  These  facts  were 
collected  in  the  painter's  note-book  and  ren- 
dered with  pencil,  or  more  elaborate  oil 
studies  were  made  giving  the  local  color. 
Later  these  details  were  used  arbitrarily  in 
the  elaborate  foregrounds  and  form  of  their 
finished  pictures.  A  sketch  was  made  for 
the  composition,  and  this  was  enlarged  upon 
the  canvas  in  transparent  monotone  of 
brown  hue.  The  canvas  was  entirely  non- 
absorbent.  This  enabled  the  painter  to 
work  thinly 'and  precisely.  Over  this  mon- 
otone the  more  local  color  was  applied. 
Each  part  was  painted  for  itself,  and  when 
the  canvas  was  completely  covered  the  pic- 
ture was  finished.  There  was  no  over- 
painting  or  w^orrying  of  the  paint  to  pro- 
duce so-called  tone  or  quality.  The  forms 
were  never  suggested ;  they  were  made  clear 
and  complete.  Texture  or  loaded  pigment 
was  not  employed  to  give  volume,  carrying- 
power,  or  to  cleverly  suggest  details.  There 
were  no  personal  peculiarities  or  manner- 


isms in  the  technic  of  the  Hudson  River 
men.  They  followed  in  general  the  method 
of  the  Dutchmen,  a  method  which  was 
practised  so  successfully  by  the  English 
painters  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  exemplified  in  the  sound  work- 
manship of  James  Stark,  Patrick  Naysmyth, 
and  the  early  works  of  Turner  and  Consta- 
ble. It  accounts  for  the  splendid  preserva- 
tion of  their  pictures. 

Our  early  landscape-painters  were  not, 
however,  as  W'ell  trained  or  technically  pro- 
ficient as  the  colonial  portrait-painters. 
This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  little  demand  for  landscape  and  also 
because  this  branch  of  painting  was  consid- 
ered to  be  of  less  importance.  Thus  land- 
scape-painting had  a  very  humble  and  crude 
beginning;  but  we  see  in  the  work  of  Thomas 
Doughty  a  growing  interest  in  local  scen- 
ery, and  although  his  technic  is  tight  and 
timid  and  his  color  rather  monotonous,  his 
pictures  show  a  personal  and  genuine  ap- 
preciation of  nature.  Asher  B.  Durand, 
being  trained  as  an  engraver,  was  a  much 
better  draftsman.  He  did  not  commence 
to  paint  until  the  middle  period  of  his  ca- 
reer, but  his  work  shows  a  faithful  study  of 
natural  forms  and  considerable  proficiency 
in  rendering  them.  Seen  in  the  surround- 
ings of  the  interiors  of  that  time,  his  pictures 
are  not  only  appropriate  and  effective,  but 
radiate  a  quiet  charm  and  refinement.  In 
this  more  subdued  light  his  picture  of  ''The 
Beeches"  would  be  imposing  in  pattern, 
and  the  details,  which  are  somewhat  over- 
insistent,  resolve  themselves  in  the  more 
general  tone. 

Thomas  Cole  is  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  Hudson  River  School,  but  his  work 
has  not  quite  the  same  intimacy  or  local 
appeal  as  that  of  many  of  his  contempora- 
ries. The  scenes  which  he  chose  for  repre- 
sentation resembled  the  subjects  of  foreign 
masters  and  responded  to  our  provincial 
ideals.  The  historical  association  so  dear 
to  the  continental  painters  of  this  period 
was  wanting  in  America,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably this  added  motive  which  incited  Cole 
to  travel  abroad.  We  see  introduced  in  his 
pictures  ruins  reminiscent  of  Rome,  castel- 
lated crags,  and  romantic  memories.  This 
landscape,  in  turn,  ceased  to  satisfy  his 
imaginative  yearning  and  was  again  ideal- 
ized to  build  up  pictures  of  the  dream  world, 
until  nature  comes  to  be  eliminated  and 
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the  painter  is  more  concerned  with  purely 
abstract  thoughts  than  pictorial  representa- 
tion, as  in  the  series  of  the  '' Course  of  Em- 
pire." 

The  love  of  grandeur  and  expanse  was 
continued  in  the  work  of  Frederick  Edwin 
Church.  He  studied  for  a  time  with 
Thomas  Cole,  but  his  subjects  are  not  asso- 
ciated with  our  neighboring  and  local  coun- 
try. He  deliberately  sought  the  imposing 
panoramic  views  of  nature  and  travelled 
extensively  in  South  America,  Mexico,  Ja- 
maica, and  Europe.  His  completed  pic- 
tures are  not  numerous,  but  he  left  between 
two  and  three  thousand  studies.  These 
form  a  naturalist's  view  of  nature  and  com- 
prise the  most  elaborate  drawings  of  facts 
and  phenomena.  Here  we  find  studies 
which  he  used  in  his  well-known  pictures: 
drawings  for  the  intricate  and  elaborate 
foreground  of  the  famous  ^*  Heart  of  the 
Andes,"  architectural  studies  for  the  Par- 
thenon, and  a  series  of  carefully  rendered 
sketches  for  ''The  Niagara."  Church  had 
a  keen  and  sensitive  eye  and  a  hand  which 
rendered  a  contour  with  unerring  accuracy. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  highly  trained 
topographical  draftsmen  in  the  history  of 
landscape  art.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  ill- 
ness prevented  him  from  continuing  his 
work,  and  the  hand  was  unable  to  obey  the 
dictate  of  the  mind.  In  his  later  pictures, 
notably  ''The  iEgean  Sea,"  he  was  arriving 
at  a  larger  synthesis  and  subordinating  the 
naturalistic  data  to  a  unified  and  impressive 
idea. 

John  F.  Kensett  continued  the  tradition 
of  his  elder  contemporary,  Durand,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  essentially  popular  painters 
in  America  during  the  middle  part  of  the 
century.  He  studied  for  several  years  at 
Diisseldorf  and  added  to  his  early  training 
a  very  proficient  and  professional  technic. 
This  enabled  him  to  represent  with  great 
truth  and  accuracy  the  contours  of  distance 
and  the  structure  of  foreground,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  tempted  him  to  overburden  his 
pictures  with  details  quite  irrelevant  to  their 
artistic  unity.  His  subjects  were  found 
along  the  picturesque  Hudson,  Lake  George, 
and  in  the  Catskill  country,  and  approxi- 
mated the  view-point  and  treatment  of  his 
Diisseldorf  teachers.  The  composition  is 
long,  the  angle  of  vision  wide  and  extended. 
He  was  very  fond  of  autumnal  coloring,  and 


called  attention  to  its  particular  beauties  in 
our  Eastern  States. 

Born  and  trained  in  Germany,  Albert 
Bierstadt  continued  in  America  the  Diissel- 
dorf manner.  In  1858  he  joined  a  govern- 
ment expedition  under  General  Lander,  and 
found  in  the  newly  discovered  West  subjects 
adapted  in  sentiment  and  theme  to  the  Diis- 
seldorf conception.  His  work  has  not  quite 
the  same  simple  sincerity  of  his  contempo- 
raries nor  has  it  the  same  topographical  sig- 
nificance. He  had  a  convenient  method  of 
making  his  forms  realistically  convincing 
without  giving  a  careful  or  accurate  render- 
ing of  his  subject.  The  picture  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art  of  the  Yosemite 
\'alley,  to  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion, is  an  unconvincing  generalization  with- 
out being  a  significant  conception.  He  was 
not  as  careful  and  conscientious  an  observer 
as  F.  E.  Church.  His  great  work  of  "The 
Rocky  Mountains,"  although  lacking  to  our 
later  eyes  in  a  certain  pictorial  unity  and 
singleness  of  intention,  is,  however,  an  im- 
posing conception  carried  out  with  much 
ability  and  technical  resource.  One  of  the 
most  popular  pictures  at  the  time  of  its  pro- 
duction, it  still  remains  popular. 

The  work  of  Thomas  Moran  must  also  be 
mentioned.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  West,  and  his  name  will  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  visual  discovery  of  that 
visionary  land  about  the  enchanted  way  of 
the  Colorado.  He  joined  the  memorable 
Powell  expedition  in  187 1,  and  the  drawings 
and  water-colors  made  at  this  period  show 
a  remarkable  sense  of  observation  and  a 
superb  rendering  of  organic  line.  A  great 
lover  of  the  sublime  and  impressive  expanse 
of  the  West,  its  scintillating  color  and  intri- 
cate architectural-like  tracery,  he  has  given 
us  not  only  representations  of  naturalistic 
phenomena,  but  pictures  of  great  beauty. 

The  early  work  of  Martin,  Wyant,  and 
Inness  is  not  only  to  be  associated  with  this 
school,  but  their  pictures  painted  at  this 
time  include  some  of  its  most  representative 
examples.  Martin,  although  without  the 
same  technical  facility  as  his  fellows,  is  more 
faithful  to  the  local  situation.  His  early 
pictures  are  never  scenic  generalizations; 
they  represent  particular  places.  Wyant, 
although  limited  in  his  range  of  color,  was 
technically  more  proficient  and  had  an  in- 
stinctive sense  of  values  which  made  him 
one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  and  assimilate 
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the  later  teaching  of  the  Barbizon  men. 
His  picture  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  dated 
1866,  is  one  of  the  most  representative  land- 
scapes painted  in  America  at  that  time.  It 
represents  an  impressive  expanse  and,  not- 
withstanding the  naturalistic  servility  to  de- 
tails, maintains  an  artistic  unity  which  is 
the  more  apparent  when  seen  in  company 
with  the  pictures  of  Wyant's  contempora- 
ries. Inness  did  not  respond  to  the  picayune 
and  petty  aspect  of  the  Diisseldorf  influence, 
but  followed  the  more  virile  tradition  of  the 
English  masters.  He  was  always  interested 
in  color  and  tone,  and  even  in  his  early  can- 
vases we  see  a  certain  solidity,  richness,  and 
volume  which  by  comparison  make  many 
of  the  pictures  of  this  school  seem  thin  and 
effete.  This  early  naturalistic  training  gave 
to  the  later  generalizations  of  Inness  a  con- 
viction only  attained  by  one  conversant 
with  form. 

If  the  distinction  between  naturalism  and 
realism  be  allowed,  we  may  say  that  the 
painters  of  this  period  were  naturalists  in  so 
much  as  all  of  the  objects  represented  were 
elaborately  rendered  in  their  most  minute 
details  and  more  or  less  in  local  color;  but  if 
we  think  of  the  word  realism  as  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  impression  which  a  particu- 
lar place  makes  upon  the  eye  of  the  specta- 
tor, then  we  will  see  their  pictures  to  be 
more  or  less  formal  and  conventional  com- 
positions to  which  the  facts  of  nature  are 
made  to  conform.  This  distinction  makes 
us  more  readily  comprehend  the  fundamen- 
tal ideal  which  the  painters  of  the  Hudson 
River  School  held  not  only  in  common  but 
in  common  with  their  time.  The  intense 
love  of  nature  for  itself,  which  characterizes 
much  of  the  teaching  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, is  manifested  in  the  most  faithful  ad- 
herence to  naturalistic  forms,  whereas  the 
more  sentimental  and  romantic  tendency 
which  follows  the  literary  ideal  at  once 
obliges  the  painter  to  seek  subjects  with 
which  these  ideas  might  be  properly  asso- 
ciated and  to  arrange  his  composition  so 
that  the  more  prosaic  facts  of  nature  will 
not  affect  the  delicate  and  somewhat  effete 
sensibility  of  the  spectator.  This  conduces 
to  a  certain  conventionality  of  composition, 
which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  more  realis- 
tic vision  of  the  later  schools,  but  at  the 
same  time  conforms  to  the  decorative  and 


domestic  atmosphere  of  the  mid-Victorian 
time.  The  naturalistic  tendency  made 
these  painters  the  pioneers  of  our  American 
landscape  school,  while  their  conformity  to 
European  formulas  unites  artistic  America 
to  European  traditions.  To  see  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Hudson  River  school  to  the  best 
advantage  we  should  view  them  in  the  deco- 
rative surroundings  of  the  period  in  which 
they  were  produced.  The  height  of  technic 
was  to  conceal  the  means  in  the  end.  The 
masters  who  were  held  as  models  at  this 
time  were  Raphael  and  Claude,  but  there 
was  a  lack  of  recognition,  however,  of  the 
essential  relation  between  the  method  of 
Raphael  and  his  style,  for  if  we  turn  from 
his  easel  pictures,  which  are  executed  with 
miniature-like  care,  to  the  wall  decorations 
in  fresco,  we  at  once  see  in  the  latter  a 
greater  simplicity  and  freedom,  the  which 
was  not  alone  due  to  the  larger  surface 
covered  but  was  necessitated  by  the  medium 
employed.  It  is  only  too  easy  to  believe 
that  *' finish"  is  a  sign  of  perfection.  Our 
painters  were  too  readily  impressed  and  in- 
fluenced by  this  superficial  perfection.  But 
is  it  not  precisely  for  the  same  reason  that 
we  of  a  later  time  have  failed  to  duly  ap- 
preciate Raphael,  Claude,  and  our  own 
Hudson  River  painters?  Method  changed 
and  with  it  the  surface  manifestation.  The 
study  of  \'elasquez  and  Hals  led  to  more 
direct  painting;  the  cooler  scheme  of  color 
introduced  opaque  body  pigment;  the  new 
method  led  to  greater  rapidity  of  execution. 
The  result  we  see  in  added  textures,  sug- 
gested forms,  and  personal  peculiarities  of 
technic.  Raphael  and  Claude  became  old- 
fashioned  and  our  early  painters  neglected. 
We  were  looking  at  the  surface. 

If  the  painters  of  the  Hudson  River 
School  indulged  too  much  in  finish,  and 
added  details  irrelevant  to  the  deeper  sig- 
nificance of  the  composition  and  its  organic 
unity,  we  must  not  too  hastily  conclude 
that  their  work  had  no  deeper  significance. 
If  to-day  we  are  following  different  ideals 
and  bow  to  other  gods,  it  is  well  occasionally 
to  look  back  and  by  comparison  to  test  our 
standards.  In  doing  so  we  will  find  in  the 
Hudson  River  men  a  sincerity  of  purpose 
and  a  conscientious  and  laborious  quest  of 
their  ideal. 

Eliot  Clark. 


A  calendar  of  current  art  exhibitions  will  be  found  on  page  24. 
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THE    DEFEAT    OF    GERMANY 

BY  ALEXANDER  DANA  NOYES 


TITTLE  doubt  has  been  left,  in  the 
1— '  mind  either  of  financial  markets  or 
of  the  people  at  large,  that  what  we  have 
been  witnessing  in  the  past  few  weeks 
has  been  the  beginning  of  the  military 

collapse  of  Germany.  Pre- 
^^®  .  diction  as  to  the  time  and 
of  the  Ei^    circumstances    of     the    final 

debacle  possibly  grows  more 
cautious,  the  nearer  we  seem  to  get  to  the 
event  itself.  Assurances  by  the  French 
premier  and  by  our  own  Chief  of  Staff 
that  the  war  can  be  fought  to  a  finish  in 
1919  bring  a  considerable  measure  of  pop- 
ular conviction;  indeed,  some  sagacious 
and  experienced  observers  of  events  are 
inclined  to  draw  the  inference  that,  if  this 
is  the  prediction  in  conservative  high 
places,  then  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  event  itself  may  occur  before  the  date 
assigned.  But  the  general  public  (whose 
recollection  of  the  past  four  years  is  made 
up  largely  of  unfulfilled  predictions)  ap- 
pears thus  far  to  rest  on  the  belief  that  the 
end  is  beginning  to  come  into  sight. 

This  reaction  from  the  despondency  of 
the  period  from  March  21  to  the  middle 
of  July  has  been  so  sudden  and  so  com- 
plete, that  it  might  be  imagined  to  have 
outrun  the  actual  progress  of  the  war. 
It  is,  after  all,  only  six  months  ago  that 
the  Kaiser  was  telegraphing  from  the 
western  front  that  ''every  one  out  here 
knows  and  trusts  that  we  shall  win  every- 
thing," while  Hindenburg  was  declaring 
to  the  government  at  Berlin  that  "the 
army  will  not  relax  until,  with  God's  help, 
it  has  won  for  the  homeland  the  good  vic- 
tory which  it  needs."  The  predictions 
seemed  as  well  grounded  then  as  General 
March's  predictions  seem  to  be  to-day. 
But  it  is  now  far  better  recognized  that 
the  period  of  the  German  offensive  was 
the  1864  of  this  war;  recaUing  as  it  now 
clearly  does  the  spread  of  belief  in  the 
North,  that  year,  that  the  Confederacy 


could  never  be  defeated  and  that  the  war 
could  never  end  in  a  military  victory. 

There  has  almost  invariably  been  just 
such  a  moment  in  the  last  stages  of  every 
great  war.  In  1864  it  came  three  or  four 
months  before  Sherman  had  marched  to 
the  sea  and  Sheridan  had  occupied  the 
Shenandoah,  and  barely  nine  months 
before  Lee  surrendered.  The  course  of 
events  has  in  many  respects  been  strik- 
ingly similar  on  this  occasion.  Whether 
the  parallel  will  be  carried  out  to  the  last, 
we  have  yet  to  see.  The  German  Foreign 
Secretary's  confession  to  the  German  news- 
paper correspondents,  that "  the  cause  is  in 
great  danger,"  is  at  least  a  reminder,  even 
in  its  language,  of  what  was  soberly  said 
in  the  autumn  of  1864  at  Richmond. 

OUR  own  financial  markets  have  re- 
sponded only  slowly  and  hesitantly 
to  the  breakdown  of  the  German  of- 
fensive, and  to  the  spectacular  victories 
achieved  with  unremitting  force  and 
success  by  the  French  and 
English  armies.  In  this  re-  ^^^^ 
spect,  however,  the  New  York  ou^Tarket 
Stock  Exchange  did  not  set  to  Victory 
the  example  to  the  other 
Allied  markets.  During  the  three  weeks 
after  Foch  turned  on  the  Crown  Prince's 
army  at  the  Marne  in  the  middle  of  July, 
not  only  did  British  war  loans  rise  ^ 
point  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
and  the  old  consols  2  points,  and  not  only 
were  British  railway  shares  advanced  i 
to  3  per  cent,  but  advances  ranging  from 
i/^  to  3  points  occurred  in  such  securi- 
ties as  Belgian  Government  3  per  cents, 
Greek  4s,  French  5s,  Italian  3^s,  Egyp- 
tian 4s,  Chinese  5s,  and  even  Swedish 
3^s.  The  advance  continued  through- 
out August;  it  was  perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  an  old-time  "  Stock  Exchange 
boom"  that  had  been  witnessed  in  Lon- 
don since  the  war  began. 
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It  occurred,  moreover,  in  face  of  the 
government's  discountenancing  of  specu- 
lation; and  this  meant  that  the  rise  in 
prices  was  a  result  of  investment  buying 
and  of  genuine  return  of  confidence  re- 
garding both  military  and  financial  out- 
look. What  was  perhaps  even  more  sig- 
nificant was  the  rapid  rise  of  foreign  ex- 
change on  neutral  markets  in  iavor  of 
London  and  the  simultaneous  movement 
of  the  same  exchanges  against  Berlin. 
At  no  time  during  the  war  have  all  for- 
eign financial  markets  passed  judgment 
thus  strongly  on  the  prospect  of  an  end  to 
the  war  in  favor  of  the  Allies. 

That  the  American  stock-market  did 
not  equally  participate  is  sometimes  as- 
cribed to  the  fact  that  the  great  rise  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  which  oc- 
curred last  April  and  May,  when  financial 
London  was  at  a  low  ebb  of  discourage- 
ment, really  foreshadowed  what  has  hap- 
pened since  then  at  the  battle  front. 
That  rise  at  New  York,  it  is  assumed,  was 
based  on  the  discovery  that  America's  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  fighting  was  at 
last  insured,  and  that  such  assurance  far 
outweighed  Ludendorif's  victories  in  the 
early  fighting  of  the  year.  In  other 
words,  the  American  markets,  unlike  the 
English  markets,  had  in  Wall  Street's 
phraseology  "discounted"  the  events  of 
August  in  advance.  Having  done  so, 
there  was  the  less  occasion  for  an  en- 
thusiastic response  when  the  military 
news  had  changed.  The  explanation  is 
reasonable;  but  it  is  also  reasonable  to 
assume  that  all  American  financial  mar- 
kets were  bound  to  hesitate  and  keep 
close  to  shore  when  the  time  was  so  close 
for  a  governmental  requisition  on  the 
money  markets,  far  surpassing  in  magni- 
tude any  that  had  gone  before,  in  this  or 
any  other  country. 

AS  long  ago  as  June  19  the  Treasury 
gave  out  the  announcement  that,  as 
matters  appeared  at  the  time,  the  next 
war  loan  w^ould  be  for  "at  least  S6,ooo,- 
000,000";  that  the  rate  would  be  4^4  per 

cent,  as  in  the  loan  of  last 
Uhem^  May,  and  that  the  "loan 
Loan  campaign"  would  be  set  for 

October.  Since  the  amount 
thus  named  was  double  the  largest  sum 
applied  for  by   the  government  in  any 


previous  American  war  loan,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  again  how  the  Treasury  had 
arrived  at  it.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  explained  this  in  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  If,  so  thought  the  Secre- 
tary, "the  present  rate  of  increase  in  ex- 
penditure should  continue  for  six  months, 
the  Treasury  will  actually  have  to  dis- 
burse, during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1919,  approximately  $24,000,000,000." 

From  this  fact,  he  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  public  expenditure  in  May  this 
year  had  been  81,508,100,000,  as  against 
about  $100,000,000  in  May  of  191 7 — an 
increase  of  81,400,000,000  for  the  twelve- 
month, or  a  little  over  Sioo, 000,000  in- 
crease monthly.  Calculating  that  total 
expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  last 
June  would  be  $12,500,000,000  to  S13,- 
000,000,000  (it  actually  turned  out  to  be 
812,696,600,000),  it  was  easy  to  reckon 
that  a  continuous  increase  of  Sioo,ooo,- 
000  per  month  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  new  fiscal  year,  with  no  monthly 
increase  thereafter,  would  bring  the  total 
expenditure  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
with  June,  1919,  to  $24,600,000,000. 

That  amount  would  be  almost  exactly 
double  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  w^th  last  June.  To  raise  the 
sum  required,  proceeds  of  loans  and  taxes 
combined  would  also  have  to  be  doubled. 
If,  as  the  Secretary  considered  advisable, 
the  ratio  raised  from  each  source  for  the 
past  fiscal  year's  expenditure  were  to  be 
maintained — two-thirds  from  war  loans 
and  one-third  from  taxes — then  both 
loans  and  tax  revenue  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  ought  to  be  doubled.  It  was 
probably  with  a  view  to  borrowings  twice 
as  large  as  in  the  last  fiscal  year  that  the 
Secretary  proposed,  for  the  first  war  loan 
of  the  present  fiscal  year,  an  amount  twice 
as  great  as  was  stipulated  last  October. 

Mr.  McAdoo's  calculation  was  inter- 
esting; though  it  must  be  said  that  it 
was  not  based  on  the  kind  of  "budget 
estimates"  which  a  thoroughgoing  ex- 
chequer usually  prepares.  There  is  no 
mathematical  "law"  of  increasing  war 
expenditure;  certainly  none  which  in- 
sures increase  at  a  constant  rate.  For 
instance,  while  the  average  monthly  in- 
crease in  the  full  year  ending  with  last 
May  w^as  $100,000,000,  the  average  in- 


(Continued  on  page  54,  following) 


Drawn  by  F.  Walter  Taylor. 


"Ah,  like  a  wood  anemone 
Thy  face,  thy  curving  throat 
Shone  faintly  through  the  enfolding 
That  hung  about  me." 


'loom 


— '"Tristram  in  the  Wood  "  page  553. 
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TO    ITALY 

1918 

BY   CORINNE    ROOSEVELT    ROBINSON 

Fair  land  of  dear  desire, 
Where  beauty  like  a  gleam 
Awakes  the  hidden  lire 
Of  what  our  souls  would  dream ! 

Where  shining  ilex  glistens, 
And  cypress'  sombre  shade 
Above  dim  fountains  listens 
In  some  forgotten  glade. 

Ah !  land  of  dear  desire, 
Thy  beauty  floods  again 
My  heart  with  sudden  fire 
And  burns  away  its  pain. 

I  dream  with  Perugino 

On  some  far  Umbrian  hill. 

Or  w^alk  with  sweet  Saint  Francis 

Till  this  world's  fret  is  still; 

Until  my  soul  reposes 
As,  once  unscourged  he  lay, 
Amid  the  thornless  roses 
Until  the  break  of  day. 

Dear  saint,  who  was  the  brother 
Of  every  living  thing. 
Could  we  to  one  another 
Thy  gracious  message  bring, 

The  world  renewed,  awaking. 
Would  shed  the  shattered,  torn, 
.    Grim  night  of  its  own  making. 
And  pledge  a  peace  reborn. 

Fair  land  of  dear  desire 

Thy  beauty  like  a  dream 

Shall  kindle  and  inspire 

What  all  our  souls  would  dream ! 

Copyright,  1918,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     All  rights  reserved. 
Printed  in  New  York. 


Night  shoot — 9.2  Howitzers. 

These  are  the  jruns  used  in  the  battery  in  which  the  artist  ser\'ed.     They  fire  a  soo-pouni  projectile  and 
are  used  chiellj-  lor  destroying  dugouts  and  emplacements,  and  blowing  in  trenches  and  barb-wire. 


LEAVES    FROM    THE    SKETCH-BOOK    OF   A 
CANADIAN    GUNNER 


R.  THURSTAN  TOPHAM,  who  made  these  sketches,  is  an  artist 
who  joined  the  Canadian  forces  and  served  in  France  as  a  gunner 
with  the  ist  Canadian  Siege  Battery. 

While  abroad  he  was  employed  largely  in  making  panoramic 
observation  sketches  for  use  in  range-finding,  etc.  After  being 
wounded  he  was  invalided  home  to  Canada  on  the  ill-fated  hospital 
ship  Llandovery  Castle^  which  was  afterward  sunk  in  a  dastardly  way  by  the  Hun 
submarines. 

Mr.  Topham  is  now  discharged  from  the  army  and  in  Canada  working  the 
material  he  brought  back  from  the  front  into  larger  canvases  of  the  war.  One  of 
his  pictures  has  been  selected  by  the  committee  to  be  hung  in  the  Canadian  National 
Academy. 

The  following  sketches  were  made  by  him  at  various  times  during  the  battle  of 
the  Somme  in  1916.  Of  the  sketch  of  Fricourt  and  ''Happy  Valley"  appearing  on 
the  opposite  page,  Mr.  Topham  says: 

"The  village  of  Fricourt,  or  rather  the  ruins  that  were  once  a  village,  is  seen 
on  the  ridge  in  the  middle  distance.  This  was  one  of  the  most  strongly  organized 
defenses  of  the  Germans  at  the  opening  of  the  Somme  offensive,  and  was  the  centre 
of  bitter  hand-to-hand  fighting,  notwithstanding  its  continuous  bombardment  for 
four  days  and  nights  by  guns  of  all  calibers,  from  17-inch  naval  guns  to  i8-pounders. 
My  own  battery  helped  materially  in  smashing  up  the  defenses.  Dugouts  here  had 
often  thirty- three  steps  down." 
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A  rough  sketch  of  shells  bursting  at  night  close  to  a  trench  near  Montauban. 
Shrapnel  is  spreading  in  the  air. 


(.)ver  the  Top. 

An  impression  of  a  charge  at  night,  showing  the  \'ery  lights  and  flares  set  off  by  the  Germans  as  an  alarm  and 

in  order  that  they  may  see  to  repel  the  attack. 
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Dover  harbor  at  night,  showing  the  search-hghts  which  guard  against  hostile  aircraft  attacks. 


Ambulance  under  shell-fire  from  the  Germans  passing  through  a  "street"  in  Mametz. 
Many  of  our  ambulances  in  the  front-line  work  were  hung  with  sheets  of  expanded  metal  as  a  protection. 
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By   Mary  Synon 

Illustrations  i:v  \V.   E.   Hill 


ULIA  PEARSON  must 
have  been  godmothered  by 
the  stern  daughter  of  the 
voice  of  God,  for  my  first 
impression  of  her,  when  she 
came  into  my  theme  class 
in  the  junior  college  of  the  university, 
posed  her  in  a  rectitude  strangely  at  va- 
riance from  the  established  reputation  of 
her  family. 

By  all  the  rules  she  should  have  been  a 
flaunting,  frilled,  and  furbelowed  creature, 
tripping  down  avenues  of  enticement  in 
nonchalance  and  bronze  boots,  for  her 
father,  Harry  Pearson,  had  been  one  of 
Chicago's  famous  gamblers  in  a  time  when 
the  town  had  retained  enough  of  frontier 
picturesqueness  to  vaunt  its  gayeties 
rather  than  its  serious  purposes.  Even 
now,  in  his  retirement,  he  remained  an 
efhgy  for  the  draping  of  reminiscences  of 
the  Washington  Park  days  of  his  power, 
a  stock  figure  to  be  dragged  out  for  the 
manufacture  of  newspaper  feature  arti- 
cles. The  rest  of  the  family — his  meek 
wife,  his  wild  son,  and  the  daring  Elsie — 
fulfilled  the  expectation  people  held  for 
Harry  Pearson's  household;  but  Julia, 
with  her  manner  of  prim  watchfulness 
and  her  air  of  yearning  after  the  moon, 
succeeded  in  dissociating  herself  from 
any  picture  of  the  Pearsons  as  they 
should  be. 

Had  I  not  known  her  connection  with 
the  big  house  on  the  boulevard  that  me- 
morialized the  profits  of  the  gaming-table, 
I  should  have  set  down  Julia  as  the  prod- 
uct of  an  altogether  different  environment. 
Most  students  reflect  their  home  life  with 
deadening  dulness  in  their  freshmen 
themes,  but  Julia  Pearson  outdid  them  by 
writing  as  if  her  father  were  a  director  of 
the  City  Club  and  her  mother  on  the 
consultation  board  of  Hull  House.  I 
wondered  if,  almost  unconsciously,  the 
girl  w^ere  playing  a  role,  with  the  idea  of 
coming  into  closer  touch  with  university 
life,  and  I  had  the  thought  of  warning  her 
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that  on  the  campus  originality  of  style 
transcended  all  family  connections  or 
scholarly  achievements;  but  she  held 
aloof  from  me,  as  she  kept  off  from  her 
classmates,  setting  her  ridiculous  air  of 
yearning  as  a  hostile  shield  before  her, 
and  thrusting  back  the  very  thing  she 
most  desired. 

She  might  have  gone  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter  in  the  same  misguided  fash- 
ion, making  no  attempt,  other  than  her 
pose,  of  getting  across  the  line  she  must 
have  visualized  as  her  barrier,  had  not 
Ellery  Challis  awakened  to  an  interest  in 
her.  Being  his  cousin,  close  enough  in 
relationship  to  ticket  the  family  traits, 
and  yet  far  enough  removed  to  find  their 
presence  in  another  undisturbing,  I  had 
watched  Ellery  philander  as  exploringly 
as  he  studied.  Unusual  girls,  Jewesses, 
actresses,  occultists,  were  grist  in  the  mill 
of  his  fancy.  His  university  course  was 
the  study  of  human  orchids.  He  hadn't 
wisdom  enough  to  see,  at  first,  that  Julia 
was  an  ordinary  field  daisy.  He  had 
sought  her  out  because  she  was  Harry 
Pearson's  daughter,  and  Julia  made  the 
mistake,  natural  to  her  temperament,  of 
thinking  that  he  had  come  to  her  in  spite 
of  her  parentage. 

Because  she  failed  to  strike  the  one 
chord,  uniqueness,  that  Ellery  demanded 
of  his  inamoratas,  she  failed  to  hold  him 
for  long.  While  she  held  him,  however, 
she  shed  her  defiant  diffidence  and  flut- 
tered toward  companionships  among  her 
fellow  students. 

She  must  have  sloughed  off  seven  shells 
of  reticence  in  order  to  invite  me  to  attend 
the  luncheon  she  planned,  for  I  knew  that 
I  represented  to  her  a  group  that  seemed 
to  believe  that  there  were  lines  of  social 
distinction  founded  upon  the  ci\dc  recti- 
tude of  parents.  She  seemed  genuinely 
glad  when  I  accepted. 

She  would,  I  think,  have  been  better 
pleased,  in  the  end,  had  we  all  refused; 
for  on  the  Sunday  before  the  affair  one  of 
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the  newspapers  blazoned  a  full-page  re- 
countal  of  the  tragedies  which  followed 
the  careers  of  the  famous  gamblers  of 
Chicago,  a  story  rife  with  instances  of  the 
law  of  compensation,  and  paragraphing 
Harry  Pearson  as  the  only  man  of  his 
group  who  had  escaped  the  doom  of  his 
destined  balance.  With  the  impersonal- 
ity and  the  detachment  of  some  deity 


outlet  for  thwarted  energy  of  thought.  I 
overtook  her  and  started  to  talk  of  some 
trivial  occurrence  in  the  work  of  the  day. 
She  interrupted  me  abruptly.  "Do  you 
believe  that  children  always  have  to  pay 
for  the  sins  of  their  fathers?"  she  de- 
manded. 

I  parried,  seeing  the  feverish  intensity 
of   spirit   back   of    the   query,    but   she 
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the  writer  of  the  article  inquired  of  the 
cosmos  of  retributive  justice  what  dis- 
position would  be  made  of  the  one  man 
who  had  not  yet  suffered  for  his  sins. 
There  was  nothing  extraordinarily  offen- 
sive in  the  recapitulation  of  a  condition 
of  which  Pearson  had  been  a  part,  but  the 
publication  of  it  dealt  a  death-blow  to 
JuHa's  budding  hopes. 

I  met  her  on  the  Plaisance  the  after- 
noon after  the  story  appeared.  She  was 
walking  away  from  the  campus  with  the 
air  of  one  who  must  find  in  action  some 


brushed  aside  compromise.  ''Do  you  be- 
lieve," she  persisted,  "in  the  law  that 
takes  an  eye  for  an  eye,  even  to  the  taking 
of  it  from  those  who  have  not  sinned?" 
I  tried  to  find  comfort  for  her  by  hunt- 
ing among  my  own  vague  ideas  of  the 
relative  merits  of  justice  and  of  mercy, 
but  she  flung  away  sophistries  and  went 
into  the  heart  of  her  individual  problem. 
"  Does  it  mean, "  she  cried,  "  that  I  am  to 
be  an  outcast  all  my  life  from  the  associa- 
tion I  want,  from  the  way  of  living  I  want, 
from  the  people  I  care  for,  all  because  my 
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father  did  something  that  I  would  never 
have  done?" 

She  was  so  blazing  with  wrath  against 
her  father,  as  well  as  against  the  system 
that  set  her  apart  because  she  was  his 
daughter,  that  I  lost  for  her  the  sympathy 
that  I  had  felt  when  I  read  the  article. 
Somehow  I  felt  more  regretful  for  Elsie, 
whom  I  saw  later  that  afternoon  driving 
beside  Harry  Pearson,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing with  a  gayety  that  shut  out  from  them 
disagreeable  reminders.  It  was  Elsie, 
too,  debonair  and  exquisitely  pretty  for 
all  her  overdressing,  who  saved  Julia's 
luncheon  from  remaining  the  hideous 
function  it  threatened  to  be  before  her 


entrance.  Julia  met  us  with  a  defiance 
that  seemed  to  say:  "Look  over  the  Pear- 
son past  while  you  eat  of  the  Pearson 
bread.  Then  go  your  way,  sneering,  scoff- 
ing at  us,  if  you  will.  I  at  least  am 
above  reproach."  There  was  in  her  man- 
ner a  veiled  resentment  against  her  family 
that  would  have  alienated  most  of  us  from 
her  even  had  we  liked  her  better  than  we 
did. 

There  was  in  Elsie,  however,  a  delec- 
table likability  that  seemed  the  more  win- 
some in  contrast  to  Julia's  stiffness.  It 
was  evident  that  their  mother,  a  futile, 
apparently  aimless  little  woman,  lavished 
upon  her  younger  daughter  the  affection 
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It  was  Elsie,  too,  debonair  and  exquisitely  pretty 
.  .  .  who  saved  Julia's  luncheon. — Page  526. 


the  elder  repelled,  for  Julia  seemed  to 
throw  back  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad, 
whatever  emotions  her  situation  evoked 
for  her. 

It  was  that  characteristic  w^hich  lost 
her,  eventually,  the  little  interest  Ellery 
had  in  her.  "Elsie's  a  good  sport,"  he 
said.  "She  maintains  the  family  tradi- 
tion. Julia's  not  in  character."  She 
wasn't.  Had  she  played  her  part  as  Elsie 
did,  colorfully,  she  might  have  appealed 
to  Ellery's  sense  of  the  dramatic,  but  her 
integrity  stood  out  on  the  landscape  with 
the  high  uprightness  of  a  Lombardy  pop- 
lar, and  drove  him  back  from  deeper  feel- 
ing toward  the  girl. 

The  other  girls  whom  Ellery  had 
cavaliered  invariably  proved  the  worth 
of  his  tutelage  by  acquiring  swains  of 


more  serious  intentions  than  his;  but 
Julia  drew  herself  altogether  out  of  social 
life  and  into  her  books,  so  that  she  finished 
her  senior  college  work  with  scholarly 
honors  and  with  no  friends.  Some  one 
told  me  that  she  was  going  abroad  to  con- 
tinue her  studies,  and,  if  I  thought  of  her 
at  all,  I  pictured  her  going  to  lectures  in 
Paris  or  in  some  German  university 
town,  until  the  news  of  her  father's  death 
brought  out  the  fact  that  she  had  re- 
mained in  Chicago. 

Whether  or  not  Harry  Pearson  killed 
himself  was  one  of  those  questions  on 
which  the  newspapers  speculated  with 
careful  consideration  of  libel  laws,  and 
people  talked  with  careless  custom  of 
gossip.  He  had  been  found  dead,  with  a 
gun  in  his  hand,  in  the  library  of  his  home. 
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flung  at  me  news  of  Juha. — Page  520. 


The  Pearsons — his  wife,  Elsie,  and  Ned — 
said  that  he  had  been  about  to  go  on  a 
hunting-trip  and  had  been  cleaning  his 
gun  when  it  had  accidentally  gone  off, 
killing  him  instantly.  Julia  said  nothing 
at  all.  Afterward  she  wore  even  heavier 
mourning  than  her  mother,  whose  droop- 
ing plaintiveness  seemed  overweighted  by 
her  weeds. 

Of  the  money  which  Pearson  left  as 
.^28 


testimony  to  the  profits  of  decorous  gam- 
bling, the  members  of  his  family  made 
characteristic  use  as  soon  as  they  emerged 
from  the  retirement  that  the  manner  of 
his  death  forced  upon  them.  Mrs.  Pear- 
son, meek  and  weak  as  ever,  withdrew 
herself  into  the  shell  of  the  big  house, 
keeping  up  the  place  with  a  scrupulous- 
ness of  care  that  suggested  that  she  might 
be  undergoing  a  moral  as  well  as  physical 
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housecleaning.  Ned,  released  from  his 
father's  cursory  but  apparently  effective 
surveillance,  hastened  into  indulgence  in 
speedy  motor-cars  and  association  with 
the  spendthrift  crowd  of  the  down- town 
hotels.  Elsie  went  in  for  gorgeous  clothes, 
for  elaborate  luncheons  at  conspicuous 
and  not  exclusive  clubs,  for  a  style  she 
considered  Parisienne,  and  for  people 
whose  demands  set  gayety  above  all  other 
service  to  society.  It  was  she  who,  com- 
ing out  from  the  Pompeian  Room  into 
Peacock  Alley  one  afternoon,  flung  at  me 
news  of  Julia. 

*' Started  a  settlement-house  of  her 
own,"  she  said  with  an  amused  little 
grimace.  ''Gone  over  to  the  West  Side 
to  make  the  penance  harder.  Oh,  yes, 
it's  expiation,  my  dear,  for  the  sins  of  all 
the  Pearsons  but  Julia.  Julia  has  no  sins, 
and  so  she  goes  into  sackcloth  for  the  rest 
of  us.  I  wouldn't  mind  that,  if  only  she 
wouldn't  sift  the  ashes  whenever  she 
comes  home." 

Because  Elsie's  explanation  of  her  sister 
interested  me,  besides  opening  a  door  into 
work  I  thought  I  wanted  to  do,  I  used 
my  postgraduate  leisure  in  seeking  out 
Julia's  settlement  and  making  myself  a 
cog  in  its  machinery.  It  was  a  mile  or  so 
west  of  the  river,  a  severe  old  house  front- 
ing a  parkway  where  Greeks  and  Italians 
and  Syrians  and  Armenians  swarmed 
through  tenements  that  had  once  been 
residences  of  the  Americans  of  our  fathers' 
time.  A  building  of  virtuous  rectangular- 
ity,  it  was  not  more  strictly  proper  than 
was  Julia.  That  Elsie  was  right  in  her 
estimate  of  her  sister's  purposes  and  mo- 
tives could  not  be  denied  by  any  one  who 
saw  Julia's  manner  of  handling  her  self- 
imposed  work.  To  watch  her  fearful 
rigidity  was  to  feel  sympathy  for  Elsie's 
incautious  flights;  and  yet  there  was 
about  the  elder  girl  a  pathetic  dignity  that 
struggled  for  recognition.  It  was  as  if  she 
had  determined  to  live  down  by  her  in- 
tegrity the  family  stigma.  If  her  settle- 
ment-house failed  to  radiate  sweetness 
and  grace,  it  none  the  less  proclaimed  a 
hatred  of  all  moral  turpitude  that  bade 
fair  to  set  its  value  to  the  community. 

Its  mission  did  not  suffer,  for  the  work 
transcended  the  worker;  but  Julia  herself 
must  have  suffered  horribly  when  a  fed- 
eral grand  jury  indicted  her  brother  on 
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the  charge  of  having  misused  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  promotion  of  a  Florida 
land  company.  His  trial  was  speedy  and, 
as  far  as  purposes  of  literal  justice  went, 
effective,  for  it  ended  in  his  sentence  of 
five  years  in  Leavenworth.  Julia  attend- 
ed none  of  the  sessions  of  the  court  which 
tried  him,  although  her  mother  and  Elsie 
went  every  day  to  the  gray  building 
where  Ned's  life  was  being  decided.  I 
heard  a  rumor  that  Elsie  had  quarrelled 
with  her  sister  bitterly  over  her  failure  to 
uphold  her  brother  by  her  presence  in  the 
crisis,  but  Julia's  manner  through  that 
time  seemed  to  lift  her  above  the  possibil- 
ity of  recriminations.  She  looked  like  a 
woman  smitten  by  fate  but  determined  to 
remain  the  pilot  of  her  bark  of  life.  Even 
on  the  day  that  Ned  went  to  prison  she 
maintained  the  schedule  of  her  labors 
with  grim  determination.  Her  adaman- 
tine courage  cracked  a  little,  however, 
under  the  strain  of  the  following  months, 
during  which  neither  Elsie  nor  her  mother 
came  to  her  nor  asked  her  to  go  to  them. 

Just  when  she  began  to  worry  about 
Elsie  would  be  hard  to  say,  for  she  con- 
fided in  no  one  and  expressed  her  opinions 
in  action  rather  than  in  words.  Long  be- 
fore Julia  broke  through  the  ice  of  the 
family  estrangement,  and  went  to  call 
in  the  big  house  on  the  South  Side,  there 
were  rumors  about  Elsie,  growing  less  and 
less  vague  as  she  grew  more  and  more 
reckless.  At  first  the  tales  of  her  dealt 
only  with  the  aspect  of  the  crowd  with 
whom  she  associated.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, they  crystallized  into  reports  of  her 
individual  indiscretions.  An  Eastern 
weekly  devoted  to  scandal-mongering  be- 
stowed upon  Elsie  a  paragraph  of  space 
satirizing  her  misdeeds  and  prophesying 
for  her  a  climax  worthy  of  her  father's 
daughter.  It  was  almost  immediately 
after  that  when  Elsie  became  the  principal 
figure  in  a  newspaper  story  of  a  riotous 
New  Year's  Eve  party.  It  was  then  that 
Julia  went  home. 

The  session  of  the  three  Pearson  wom- 
en in  that  huge  house  must  have  been 
stormy,  although  the  fury  of  the  blast 
probably  emanated  from  Elsie,  struck 
against  Julia's  forced  and  stony  calm, 
and  rushed  down  upon  her  mother's  fu- 
tile inadequacy.  The  details  of  it  no  one 
else  ever  knew.     The  consequences  were 
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speedy.  A  week  after  Julia  descended 
with  the  stone  of  the  commandments 
Elsie  disappeared. 

Why  she  had  gone  and  what  had  be- 
come of  her  remained  locked  in  Julia's 
brain.  Never,  by  direct  word  or  by  in- 
ference, did  she  mention  her  sister  to  any 
one  of  us.  There  were  all  sorts  of  rumors 
afloat  about  Elsie's  disappearance.  We 
even  had  reporters  at  the  house  making 
inquiries  and  threatening  stories  if  they 
were  not  told  the  entire  truth  of  whatever 
reports  they  claimed  to  have.  Julia  met 
them  all  with  unvarjdng  calm.  Her  sister 
had  gone  abroad  on  a  pleasure  tour,  she 
averred.  When  she  returned  she  would 
be  glad,  no  doubt,  to  inform  them  of  her 
future  plans.  Having  fronted  the  mes- 
sengers of  public  curiosity,  Julia  retired 
to  her  own  labors. 

She  did  not  come  without  having  been 
scorched  by  the  fire,  however,  for  she 
seemed  to  feel,  even  if  she  did  not  hear, 
the  general  comment  that  blamed  her  for 
whatever  mysterious  fate  had  befallen 
Elsie.  There  was  talk,  even  in  her  own 
house,  condemning  her  for  having  failed 
to  solve  the  problem  of  her  own  family 
before  she  set  about  improving  the  con- 
ditions of  strangers.  It  may  have  been 
because  of  this  attitude  of  some  of  her 
co-laborers  in  the  vineyard  that  she  per- 
suaded her  mother  to  close  the  big  house 
and  come  to  the  settlement;  or  it  may 
have  been  because  of  Doctor  William- 
son. 

Of  all  the  men  I  have  disliked  I  had 
poured  out  upon  George  Williamson  the 
strongest  vitriol  of  contempt.  It  was  not 
merely  that  he  was  personally  disagree- 
able to  me,  although  there  was  a  curious 
sliminess  about  the  man  in  spite  of  his 
blond  cleanliness.  My  quarrel  with  him 
was  ethical.  He  used  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  materialistic  success  a  profession  that 
demands  from  its  followers  a  certain 
consecration  of  purpose.  He  had  become 
a  physician,  he  had  once  told  me,  simply 
because  it  insured  him  a  good  income  if 
he  played  his  game  shrewdly.  He  had 
said,  quite  frankly,  that  he  intended  to 
"  marry  a  rich  girl."  He  chose  as  his  place 
of  practice  the  neighborhood  of  several 
settlement-houses,  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  securing  advantageous  advertis- 
ing, and  of  making  important  social  con- 


nections. It  was  not  until  JuKa  opened 
her  place,  however,  that  he  definitely  at- 
tached himself  to  any  one  of  them.  As 
soon  as  he  appeared  on  the  scene  I  knew 
that  he  had  decided  to  annex  the  Pearson 
money  and  to  eliminate,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  the  stigma  of  the  Pearson  reputa- 
tion. In  other  words,  he  would  marry 
Julia  as  soon  as  he  had  advanced  her  to 
the  point  of  prominence  where  her  social 
service  would  blot  out  the  family  connec- 
tion. 

The  irony  of  life  willed  that  Julia,  self- 
hypnotized  hypocrite  that  she  was,  should 
fall  in  love  with  a  rogue  like  Williamson. 
Since  falling  in  love  was  with  Julia  a 
matter  of  deep  earnestness,  she  idealized 
the  physician  into  a  Galahad  holding  the 
grail  of  her  desires.  All  that  she  wanted 
to  be  she  imagined  in  him,  taking  him  at 
about  a  hundredfold  of  his  face  value. 
Because  of  her  love  for  him  she  girded 
herself  to  fight  dragons.  Ludicrous  as  it 
was,  it  was  none  the  less  pathetic  to  see 
the  self-satisfied  Julia  abasing  herself  to 
win  Williamson's  approval.  With  the 
diabolic  cleverness  of  the  materialist  he 
made  her  feel  that  unqualified,  untainted 
success  in  her  work,  the  sort  of  success 
that  secures  the  hall-mark  of  social  appro- 
bation, was  quite  essential  to  his  ultimate 
consideration  of  her.  Just  as  subtly  and 
in  a  hundred  veiled  ways  he  revealed  to 
her  that  she  would  have  to  expiate  the 
family  taint  if  she  expected  him  to  marry 
her.  He  was  shrewd  enough,  though,  to 
see  that  she  would  forestall  much  adverse 
criticism  by  having  her  mother  with  her, 
and  it  was,  I  think,  because  of  his  hints 
that  she  capitulated  to  a  condition  she 
did  not  welcome. 

Williamson,  too  smooth  to  be  grasped 
by  any  surface,  maintained  the  attitude 
of  detachment  certain  to  pique  and  hold 
Julia.  Knowing  my  dishke  of  him,  he 
sedulously  avoided  in  my  presence  any 
visible  attempt  to  influence  her,  but,  for 
all  his  caution,  his  growing  hold  on  her 
became  apparent  in  the  course  of  the 
girl's  actions.  It  was,  I  think,  by  pro- 
jecting his  pictures  of  what  he  wanted 
her  to  become  that  he  moulded  Julia's 
course.  And  if  he  was  non-committal  in 
his  attentions,  he  was  none  the  less  de- 
manding in  his  intentions. 

That  Julia's  persuasions  had  been  ani- 
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mated  by  her  perception  of  public  opinion, 
as  expressed  through  WiUiamson  rather 
than  by  any  intense  affection,  became  ap- 
parent almost  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Pearson 
came.  Between  her  and  her  daughter 
there  was  not  even  a  pontoon  bridge  of 
sympathy;  and  to  those  of  us  who  saw 
them  day  after  day  under  the  relentless 
high  lights  of  institutional  intercourse  it 
grew  apparent  that  Julia  Pearson  and  her 
mother  walked  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
stream  of  life.  It  was  natural,  of  course, 
that  the  older  woman's  path  grew  more 
shadowed  as  Julia  came  into  the  sunnier 
ways  of  recognition  of  the  difficult  strug- 
gle she  had  been  making  for  foothold; 
but  it  seemed  not  altogether  necessary 
that  every  little  success  which  Julia  won 
should  be  the  darkening  cloud.  The  other 
teachers  in  the  house  approved  Juha's 
success  as  fervently  as  they  had  come  into 
seconding  her  point  of  view.  Her  adop- 
tion of  her  mother  had  somehow  haloed 
her  with  the  nimbus  of  martyrdom  until 
she  stood  apart  as  a  noble  woman  win- 
ning the  race  of  endeavor  over  the  fright- 
ful handicap  of  an  altogether  disreputable 
family.  To  me,  however,  perhaps  be- 
cause I  felt  that  I  had  known  Elsie  as  a 
human  being  and  not  as  a  psychological 
phenomenon,  Mrs.  Pearson  came  to  stand 
for  something  finer,  though  less  definite, 
than  Julia's  humanitarianism. 

What  it  was  I  could  not  have  said,  for 
she  remained  the  same  furtive  little  wom- 
an she'  had  always  been,  but  sometimes 
her  very  silence  in  the  face  of  the  voluble 
theories  that  fluttered  around  the  house 
gave  me  the  impression  that  her  reticence 
might  be  the  philosophy  of  a  mind  that 
had  plumbed  the  depths  of  existence  so 
much  farther  than  had  any  of  us  that  she 
hesitated  to  tell  us  the  length  of  her  line. 
Her  attitude  to  Julia  expressed  admira- 
tion without  agreement,  although  Julia, 
having  the  one,  took  the  other  for  granted, 
particularly  as  no  occasion  arose  to  test 
their  divergence  during  the  time  when 
Julia  was  laboriously  dragging  herself  up 
the  rungs  of  her  ladder  in  her  effort  to 
reach  the  plane  where  she  saw  William- 
son waiting  for  her. 

After  two  years  of  constant,  continuous 
effort  she  came  within  one  rung  of  the  top. 
She  had  shrewdly  foreseen  that  the  test  of 
her  power  in  her  chosen  work  would  be 


the  holding  of  some  office  within  its  bor- 
ders. That  would  be  her  vindication  to 
the  man  she  loved.  The  only  place  open 
to  one  not  a  veteran  in  service  was  the 
post  of  delegate  to  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Social  Betterment.  It  was  not 
the  most  important  place  in  the  gift  of  the 
electors  of  the  Chicago  association,  but  it 
was  Julia's  goal,  and  she  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  one  of  the  few  women  in  the 
work  able  to  pay  her  own  expenses  to  the 
congress  in  Rome.  With  the  astuteness 
that  she  must  have  inherited  from  her 
father,  she  played  her  game  so  well  that 
victory  seemed  assured  to  her  on  the  day 
before  the  election,  and  at  dinner  that 
night  she  let  herself  out  into  a  personal 
friendliness  with  the  rest  of  us  that  had 
been  frozen  over  since  Elsie's  escapade. 

Her  mother  would  have  responded,  it 
seemed  to  me,  to  this  reawakened  quality 
in  Julia  had  she  not  been  apparently  so 
absorbed  in  some  problem  of  her  own  that 
she  failed  to  apprehend  the  crisis  of  their 
relations,  and  so  remained  unconscious  of 
the  tentacles  of  friendhness  that  her 
daughter  was  flinging  out  to  a  world  that 
included  her.  She  did  not  even  watch 
Julia  through  dinner,  although  I  saw  her 
look  back  timidly  at  her  as  she  went  from 
the  room.  Julia's  gaze  of  spirited  triumph 
should  have  heartened  her  mother.  In- 
stead, it  seemed  to  draw  from  her  what 
slight  courage  she  had  and  to  send  her 
hurriedly  down  the  corridors  to  the  li- 
brary of  the  apartments  the  two  women 
reserved  for  themselves. 

I  passed  the  place  as  I  went  into  the 
drawing-room  where  I  was  to  coach  that 
night  a  group  of  neighborhood  girls  who 
were  rehearsing  ''The  Trojan  Women." 
I  saw  Mrs.  Pearson  anxiously  reading  a 
letter  that  had  apparently  been  perused 
by  her  more  than  once  before.  She  failed 
to  hear  my  passing,  and  I  went  on,  leaving 
the  door  open  so  that  the  girls  of  the  class 
might  find  their  way  through  the  dim 
hall.  A  moment  afterward  Julia's  step 
sounded;  then  her  voice  as  she  addressed 
her  mother.  I  did  not  hear  what  she  said, 
but  I  could  not  help  but  hear  Mrs.  Pear- 
son's statement.  "I  have  had  a  letter 
from  Elsie,"  she  told  her  other  daughter. 

''  Have  you  been  writing  to  her  ?  "  The 
sharpness  of  Julia's  tone  carried  her  words 
incisively. 
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She  thinks  he's 
She  told  him  to 


"No."  Mrs.  Pearson's  voice  quivered 
a  little.  ''No,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
heard  from  her." 

"Where  is  she?" 

"Denver." 

"What  does  she  want?    Money?" 

"No,  not  exactly."  I  had  the  feehng 
that  I  must  somehow  make  my  presence 
known,  but  the  very  fact  that  I  had  al- 
ready overheard  enough  to  make  my  ap- 
pearance distressing  held  me  back  while 
Mrs.  Pearson  went  on  haltingly.  "She's 
ill  in  the  hospital  there.  She's  been  ill  a 
long  time.    She  wants  me  to  go  to  her." 

"Of  course  she  would.  What's  hap- 
pened to  her?" 

"She's  all  alone  out  there.  She  hasn't 
any  friends,  and  you  know  it's  pretty 
lonely  to  be  sick  in  a  strange  town,  Julia. 
I  remember  that " 

"Where's  Elkins?" 

"She  doesn't  know 
gone  back  to  his  wife 
go,  she  says." 

"And  now  she  wants  you  to  come  to 
her  when  she's  through  with  her  lover  and 
wants  a  cloak  of  decency." 

"She  needs  me,  Julia.  She's  not  much 
more  than  a  girl,  you  know,  and  Elsie 
never  took  things  the  way  you  do.  It 
isn't  in  her  to  be  strong  like  you.  I  sup- 
pose that  you  can't  understand  her,  but 
I  do."  There  was  a  throb  in  her  words 
that  must  have  been  mirrored  on  her  face, 
for  Julia's  swift  speech  was  rushing  out 
even  before  her  m.other  had  ended  her  de- 
fense of  Elsie.  "You're  not  going  to 
her?"  she  demanded.  "You're  not  plan- 
ning to  go  to  her  now  ?  What  has  she  ever 
done  for  you?  Nothing  but  cause  you 
trouble  and  worry.  Why  should  you  go 
to  her  now?  Don't  you  know  that  she 
only  wants  you  to  use  you,  to  get  money 
out  of  you?  She  spent  her  own,  I  sup- 
pose, or  she  wouldn't  be  writing  you." 

"Don't  be  so  hard."    It  was  a  plea. 

"I'm  not  hard.  I'm  only  trying  to  be 
just  to  you  and  to  myself.  We  are  the 
only  ones  who  have  even  tried  to  go 
straight.  No,  you  can't  do  it,  mother. 
You  have  always  condoned  all  their 
crimes,  but  you  can't  do  it  any  more. 
You'll  have  to  consider  me  if  you  won't 
consider  yourself." 

"But  you  don't  need  me,  Julia." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  do,  in  a  way.    Don't  you 


see  that  you  are  my  proof  to  the  world 
that  I  am  not  altogether  a  hybrid  among 
the  family?  Don't  you  see  that  you  are 
the  answer  to  those  who  would  say  that 
none  of  my  family  may  be  shown  to  the 
light?  Why,  you  can  see  for  yourself 
that  people  have  begun  to  give  me  my 
dues  since  you  came  to  live  with  me ! 
And  now,  just  when  I'm  coming  into 
recognition,  you  fail  me.  And  for  what  ? 
Because  Elsie's  sick  and  has  called  for 
you.  It's  absurd,  I  tell  you.  It's  unfair." 
Her  voice  grated  stridently. 

"But  she's  very^  ill.  And  she's  sorry, 
terribly  sorry  for  all  that  happened." 

"Didn't  you  promise  me  when  I  stayed 
here  in  Chicago  instead  of  going  abroad 
that  you'd  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
them?  Didn't  you  tell  me  when  you 
came  to  this  house  that  you  were  through, 
altogether  through,  with  Ned  and  Elsie 
and  all  the  Pearson  misery  ?  Didn't  you 
say  that  you  were  proud  of  me  and  what 
I  was  trying  to  do  ?  Haven't  I  been  striv- 
ing all  my  life  to  live  down  the  fact  that 
I  am  one  of  the  Pearsons?  Haven't  I 
stayed  here,  where  every  one  knowg  what 
the  rest  of  us  have  been,  just  to  prove  that 
I  can  pull  myself  up  out  of  the  mud? 
And  now,  just  when  I  am  winning,  you 
will  pull  me  back  into  it.  All  my  life,  I 
tell  you,  I  have  been  paying  for  the  sins 
of  the  rest  of  you.  I  have  thought  some- 
times I  could  beat  the  game,  but  I  see 
now  that  I  can't,  no  matter  how  well  I 
play;  for  I'm  always  playing  against  the 
loaded  dice  of  my  father's  sins,  and  Ned's, 
and  Elsie's.  How  can  any  one  beat  that 
game?" 

Her  voice  rose  into  staccato  measure. 
I  could  picture  her  standing  over  her 
mother  in  blazing  rage  at  the  older  wom- 
an's acceptance  of  their  common  lot.  I 
could  vision,  too,  Mrs.  Pearson  cowering 
under  Julia's  fury.  To  my  surprise  her 
voice  came  level.  "When  you  play 
against  loaded  dice,"  she  said,  "you  never 
really  lose  the  game.  It's  when  you  play 
uith  them  that  you  lose."  She  paused  a 
moment,  probably  to  draw  strength  to 
combat  JuUa's  continuing  hostility,  then 
went  on.  "We've  all  lost,  all  the  rest  of 
us.  Your  father  lost,  lost  more  than 
you'll  ever  know.  Ned  has  lost  and  El- 
sie's lost.  I've  lost  most  of  all.  For  I 
have  lived  to  know  that  it  all  comes  back 
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to  me,  all  the  responsibility  for  them.  I 
could  have  stopped  your  father  from  his 
gambling  and  I  clfdn't  do  it.  I  saw  it  was 
wrong,  but  I  didn't  have  the  courage  to 
hold  out  against  his  passion  for  wealth. 
I  could  have  stopped  Ned  had  I  taken 
him  in  his  boyhood  and  led  him  away 
from  the  associations  he  was  making. 
And  I  could  have  stopped  Elsie  if  I  had 
only  tried  to  make  her  what  I  really 
wanted  her  to  be.  For  they  all  loved  me 
as  you  have  never  loved  me.  They  loved 
Vol.  LXIV.— 42 


me  enough,  every  one  of  them,  to  do  for 
me  what  I  asked  if  only  I  had  been  strong 
enough  and  brave  enough  to  keep  them 
in  the  paths  I  wanted  them  to  take.  But 
I  was  weak,  weaker  even  than  they  were. 
And  it  comes  back  to  me,  after  all.  It's 
been  my  fault  that  your  father  lived  as  he 
lived  and  died  as  he  died.  It's  been  my 
fault  that  Ned's  in  prison.  It's  my  fault 
that  Elsie  is  an  outcast.  And  until  now 
I've  been  a  coward,  afraid  to  face  the 
truth.    But  I'm  through  being  afraid  of 
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anything,  even  of  you,  Julia.  I'm  going 
to  Elsie.  And  I  shall  be  waiting  for  Ned 
when  his  term  is  over.  And  we  shall  try, 
the  three  of  us,  to  play  the  best  we  know 
how,  even  if  we  have  to  play  with  the 
marked  cards  that  are  all  we  have  ever 
drawn  in  the  game.  That's  the  best  we 
can  do,  and  we're  going  to  do  it  I" 

There  was  a  vibrancy,  in  her  voice  that 
rang  out  youthfully  triumphant.  Julia 
Pearson's  mother,  the  meek,  weak  little 
woman  who  had  been  always  the  gray 
background  of  the  family,  had  seized  upon 
her  one  great  moment  of  spiritual  de- 
cision and  made  it  dramatic  with  the  vic- 
tory of  defiance.  Even  her  footsteps, 
pattering  now  across  the  hard  floor,  were 
strong  with  vigor. 

Across  the  hall  where  the  two  women 
must  have  faced  each  other  in  that  enmity 
of  temperament  that  rises  stronger  than 
all  restraining  bonds  of  blood,  I  could 
imagine  Mrs.  Pearson  uplifted  by  her  de- 
termination into  veritable  power,  and  I 
could  fancy  Julia  as  she  was  and  as  she 
was  going  to  be,  apparelled  in  an  aura  of 
certain  righteousness.  There  was  a  long 
silence,  pregnant  with  tension.  Then  in  a 
little  while  there  came  shuffling  steps  into 
the  hall.  Mrs.  Pearson,  carrying  a  bag, 
passed  the  door.  Down  at  the  entrance 
her  footsteps  halted.  There  came  the 
sound  of  a  door  being  opened.  In  a  mo- 
ment it  closed.  Mrs.  Pearson  had  gone 
to  Elsie. 

That  night,  after  the  girls  of  my  class 
had  gone,  Julia  Pearson  called  me  into 
the  library,  nodding  me  toward  a  chair 
while  she  moved  restlessly  around  the 
room.  She  was  oddly  excited  as  she  be- 
gan to  speak.  ''You've  known  us  so  long 
that  I  won't  have  to  explain  to  you  the 
things  I  should  have  to  tell  any  one  else," 
she  said.  Her  voice  rang  into  a  restrained 
triumph,  as  if  her  soul  were  striking  cym- 
bals behind  the  scene.  She  lifted  her 
head,  studying  me  consideringly  as  if  she 
sought  to  determine  how  much  or  how 
little  of  the  situation  she  would  tell  me, 
then  plunged  in.  ''My  sister,"  she  said, 
"is  ill  and  my  mother  has  gone  to  her. 
My  brother  is  in  prison  and  my  mother 
will  go  to  him  w^hen  he  is  free.  They  will 
all  be  together.  I  could  shut  them  out  of 
my  life  altogether  after  to-night  and  go 
on,  unhampered  by  them;  I  could  win 
what  I  have  wanted  to  win  if  I  cut  my- 


self off  from  them.  Well,  I'm  not  going 
to!"  She  watched  me,  scanning,  I 
thought,  the  effect  of  her  dramatic  an- 
nouncement. "I'm  going  back  to  them, 
to  be  one  of  them,  to  take  my  chances 
wfth  them." 

In  the  face  of  my  surprise  she  went  into 
explanation.  "I  have  always  thought," 
she  said,  "that  I  was  fighting  against  the 
handicap  of  my  birth,  but  I  see  now  that 
I  have  been  the  only  one  of  the  Pearsons 
who  has  played  the  game  with  loaded 
dice.  The  rest  of  them  have  played 
against  the  odds.  They  are  weak.  I'm 
not,  and  so  I  shall  have  to  look  after 
them."  She  looked  transcendently  able 
for  the  task  at  that  moment.    . 

"But—"  I  began,  thinking  of  William- 
son, knowing  full  well  that  her  act  would 
estrange  him,  and  wondering  if  she  did 
not  realize  the  consequences.  As  if  she 
read  my  thoughts  she  answered  me. 

"I  have  always  thought,"  she  said, 
"that  the  people  whom  I  wanted  to  care 
for  me  might  have  cared  if  only  I  were 
not  Julia  Pearson.  I  am  beginning  to 
believe  that  those  who  really  care  will 
love  me  because  I  am  just  who  I  am.  If 
they  don't — "  She  shrugged  fatalistic 
renunciation,  and  I  knew  that  she  had, 
for  all  her  idealizing,  determined  to  put 
Williamson  to  the  test  that  he  would  not 
stand.  "Whatever  happens,"  she  went 
on,  "I  shall  know  that  I  have,  at  least, 
stood  by  those  to  whom  I  owe  my  first 
obligation." 

I  knew  that  she  was  thinking  of  her 
mother's  regrets  for  weakness,  and  that 
she  was  trying  to  forestall  her  own  peni- 
tence for  too  much  strength.  Under  the 
lamplight  she  looked  strangely  glorified, 
and  yet  I  had  a  disturbing  sensation  that 
she  was  conscious  of  her  nobility  enough 
to  find  her  halo  becoming.  If  she  had 
only  said  that  she  was  going  to  them  be- 
cause she  loved  them  I  should  have 
wanted  to  kiss  the  hem*  of  her  garment. 
But,  thinking  of  Elsie,  ill,  miserable,  and 
alone,  and  of  her  mother  struggling  over 
the  prairies  tow^ard  her,  I  discounted  the 
verdict  that  would  eventually  canonize 
Julia  Pearson  as  a  martyr  to  her  family; 
and  I  wondered  if  the  Croupier  who  stakes 
us  all  would  not  balance  the  account  when 
the  Pearsons  cash  in  the  worn  chips  of 
their  gains  and  their  losses  at  the  end  of 
the  game  called  life. 
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E  think  of  the  astounding 
feat  of  landing  a  million 
trained  fighting  men  in 
France  almost  within  a 
year  after  our  entry  into 
the  Great  War  as  an  un- 
paralleled accomplishment  of  military  or- 
ganization, and  we  take  pride  in  the  qual- 
ity that  is  in  us  that  made  it  all  possible. 
As  a  military  enterprise  it  was  undoubted- 
ly a  world's  record,  and  we  like  to  em- 
phasize it  by  contrasting  it  with  our  total 
unpreparedness  of  a  year  ago  and  our 
general  abhorrence  of  war. 

We  are  so  fond  of  emphasizing  our  un- 
preparedness that  the  assertion  that,  in 
certain  respects,  we  were  well  prepared 
comes  somewhat  as  a  shock,  and  is  apt  to 
be  resented,  first  because  it  suggests  di- 
minishing the  contrast,  and  further  be- 
cause, as  an  abstract  assertion,  it  seems 
to  bring  into  question  our  most  cherished 
tenet — that  war-making  was  a  thing  en- 
tirely new  to  our  national  existence.  The 
latter  was  undeniably  true,  and  with  clear 
conscience  we  righteously  assert  our  ab- 
horrence of  this  terrible  business,  but,  in 
the  admission  that  in  certain  respects  we 
were  prepared,  we  in  no  way  detract  from 
the  wonder  of  the  accomplishment.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  a  reflection  upon  our 
genius  if  we  stuck  blindly  to  the  assertion 
that  we  were  wholly  unprepared  simply 
to  emphasize  a  contrast.  In  forging  the 
vast  implements  of  war,  yes,  but  in  the 
resourcefulness  that  has  been  our  abiding 
pride  for  nearly  a  century  we  were  and 
are  prepared.  Conversion  of  industry  is 
really  our  problem.  Simply  because  our 
resourcefulness  had  for  years  been  turned 
in  the  direction  of  peaceful  industry  did 
our  seeming  lack  of  preparedness  stand 
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out,  and  yet  with  what  pride  we  observe 
its  transition  under  the  grim  necessity  of 
war.  The  buoyant  ingenuity  that  is  in  us 
turns  the  great  machinery  of  peace  into 
the  channel  of  war,  and  within  a  year  we 
are  so  far  along  on  our  new  enterprise  that 
an  astounded  world  looks  on  with  awe  or 
admiration,  according  to  the  side  from 
which  the  observation  is  made. 

As  a  peaceful  nation,  building  was,  per- 
haps, our  most  spectacular  achievement. 
Our  cities  were  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  the  w^orld  on  account  of  their  great 
buildings,  and  our  railroads  and  water- 
powers,  perhaps  less  spectacular  but  no 
less  marvellous,  were  unparalleled  feats 
of  construction  and  engineering. 

As  a  nation  totally  unprepared  for  war, 
perhaps  our  most  conspicuous  deficiency 
was  in  suitable  buildings  and  structures 
to  house  and  train  the  armies.  Beyond 
that  we  lacked  warehouses  and  terminals, 
hospitals,  specialized  factories,  flying- 
fields  and  aerodromes,  but  we  were  not 
unprepared  to  produce  them.  All  of 
these  things  were  a  necessary  precedent 
to  our  preparation  for  war.  The  lack  of 
buildings  stood  squarely  across  the  path 
of  the  whole  programme  of  war-making, 
and  American  genius  was  not  only  equal 
to  but,  in  a  measure,  prepared  for  the 
demand  that  was  to  be  made  upon  it. 

The  cantonments  will  always  stand  out 
as  the  spectacular  building  achievement 
of  the  war,  and,  indeed,  as  a  marvellous 
first  accomplishment,  it  is  entitled  to  first 
place. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  when  Con- 
gress was  still  occupied  with  the  question 
of  the  draft  law,  and  the  provost  general 
was  working  out  the  methods  of  its  ap- 
plication, the  government  was  quietly  as- 
sembling the  great  constructional  forces 
of  the  country,  ready  to  undertake  the 
huge  task  of  building  in  three  months' 
time  the  vast  cantonment  cities  to  receive 
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Enlargement  of  Sections  E  and  F  of  the  photograph  at  the  top  right. 
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land  in  the  mountain  wilderness  which  was  transformed  into  the  busy  city  shown  at  the  top. 
one-half  the  panorama  at  the  top. 


Enlargement  of  Sections  C  and  D  of  the  photograph  at  the  top  left. 
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Enlargement  of  Sections  G  and  H  of  the  photograph  at  the  top  right. 
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Enlargement  of  a  section  of  B  and  C  on  pages  536  and  537. 


the  army  to  be  drafted.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  to  be  spent  in  three  to 
four  months,  and  the  problem  was  not  to 
be  solved  by  the  mere  construction  of 
buildings  to  shelter  men  !  Sites  had  to  be 
found — vast  sites  comprising  in  nearly 
every  case  from  eight  to  twelve  thou- 
sand acres.  Their  adaptability  had  to 
be  quickly  and  accurately  determined. 
Proper  drainage  and  available  water-sup- 
ply were  factors  in  the  problem  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  cantonment  to  the  di- 
^i^erse  and  irregular  terrain;  a  question 
that  might  easily  have  demanded  months 
of  study  in  other  times  had  to  be  decided 
almost  overnight.  And  in  addition  there 
were  the  questions  of  railroad  construc- 
tion, roads,  sewers,  water-supply,  drain- 
age, sewage  disposal,  heat,  and  light — to 
say  nothing  of  hygiene  and  general  sanita- 
tion. Between  the  middle  of  June,  when 
the  first  contract  for  these  cities  was  let, 
till  September,  when  the  first  contingent 
of  the  army  was  called,  practically  all  of 
these  things  were  accomplished. 

American  building  genius  did  it;  a 
short  phrase  with  which  to  compass  an 
undertaking  so  vast,  so  unparalleled,  and 
seemingly  so  impossible.  And  yet  an  all- 
providing  Providence  seemed  to  have  pre- 
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pared  us,  for  even  as  we  were  essentially  a 
nation  of  builders,  so  was  our  constructive 
ingenuity  so  developed  that  the  thing  was 
possible  from  the  first.  All  the  govern- 
ment had  to  do  was  to  marshal  the  con- 
structive resources,  and  the  result  was 
assured.  Nothing  here  said  should  be 
construed  as  indicating  that  it  was  easily 
done,  or  done  without  a  frightful  strain 
upon  our  economic  structure.  That  it 
was  done  at  all  is  the  tribute  to  our  abil- 
ity. The  greatest  minds  in  the  industry 
lent  themselves  to  the  task.  They  mar- 
shalled, they  organized,  they  planned, 
they  brought  to  the  government  all  their 
ingenious  schemes;  their  expediters  and 
traffic  men  swarmed  over  the  railroads 
of  the  country  mobilizing  and  assembling 
materials,  their  important  executives 
conferred  with  government  officials  and 
advised  as  to  the  use  of  railroads  in  the 
distribution  of  the  necessary  commodi- 
ties. And  as  contractors  they  took  up 
the  work  on  the  terms  that  the  govern- 
ment laid  down,  cheerfully  and  uncom- 
plainingly, although  those  terms  were 
ridiculously  low  compared  with  peace- 
time practice. 

Then  there  was  the  difficult  and  deli- 
cate situation  regarding  labor.     Building 


Enlargement  of  Section  G  on  page  537. 


labor  had  long  been  high  priced  and 
highly  organized.  It  had  to  be  mobilized 
hastily  and  in  vast  quantities  at  these 
cantonment  sites,  which  were  necessarily 
isolated,  and  generally  distant  from  the 
large  cities,  the  reservoirs  of  labor.  Hav- 
ing gotten  labor  out  there,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  it  be  kept  at  work,  which  meant 
planning  ahead  both  as  to  things  to  be 
done  and  things  with  which  to  do.  Com- 
missaries and  barracks  had  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  pure  water  and  proper  sanitary 
measures  immediately  provided.  It  was 
like  lifting  oneself  by  one's  boot-straps, 
this  business  of  mobilizing  material  and 
labor,  and  gettin^started  all  at  once;  yet 
it  was  all  accomplished  all  together,  not 
only  in  sixteen  cantonments  and  sixteen 
National  Guard  camps,  but  in  twenty  or 
more  flying-fields,  and  innumerable  exten- 
sions to  existing  military  posts;  and,  while 
the  great  struggle  to  get  these  mobiliza- 
tion centres  ready  was  still  in  its  early 
stages,  the  great  storage  and  terminal 
programmes,  and  the  new  gas-making  and 
powder-making  programmes  had  to  be 
started — to  say  nothing  of  the  innumera- 
ble demands  for  construction  materials 
abroad.  The  thing  is  so  vast,  so  complex, 
so  diverse  that  the  mind  is  apt  to  take  it 
as  a  matter  of  course  and  view  it  much 
as  one  views  national  existence,  or  evolu- 


tion, or  the  cosmic  universe,  and  pass 
on  to  more  comprehensible  subjects;  but 
if  one  has  the  interest  to  look  into  the 
question  it  will  be  found  to  teem*  with  in- 
tense interest,  with  joys  and  sorrows  and 
romance,  and  like  many  other  activities 
of  life  is  susceptible  of  interesting  expla- 
nation. 

The  builder  is  unlike  any  other  organi- 
zation that  undertakes  government  work, 
for  while  the  manufacturer  of  clothing,  or 
shoes,  or  arms,  operates  from  a  factory 
with  fixed  machinery  and  plant,  with  shel- 
tering roofs  and  stock-bins  to  draw  from, 
and  storehouses  in  which  the  surplus  of 
his  product  may  be  stored,  thus  giving 
him  fixed  conditions  and  a  measure  of 
elasticity,  the  builder  operates  in  the  open 
under  stress  of  weather  and  constantly 
changing  conditions.  No  two  operations 
are  alike.  His  highly  specialized  labor  is 
coming  and  going.  Now  the  excavator, 
now  the  mason,  now  the  carpenter,  now 
the  plumber,  and  then  every  varying  com- 
bination of  all  of  them.  His  plant  may 
be  large  or  small,  according  to  the  work 
he  is  undertaking,  but  his  resourcefulness 
and  ingenuity  must  be  with  him  at  all 
times.  What  he  brings  to  the  work  is 
organization,  traditional  business  experi- 
ence, alertness,  and  enterprise,  all  ex- 
pertly co-ordinated.     He  is,  therefore,  in 
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this  emergency  more  a  collective  expert 
but  his  genius  for  accompHshment  under 
adverse  conditions  is  the  asset  that  the 
government  has  so  successfully  availed 
itself  of,  and  largely  due  to  that  the  army 
is  in  France,  trained,  ready  and  fit,  with 
its  stream  of  stores  and  munitions  and 
supplies,  ready  to  its  use,  all  because 
American  building  enterprise  fulfilled  its 
promise. 

One  visits  the  site  of  one  of  these  great 
undertakings  with  a  sort  of  preresignation 
to  bewilderment.  Its  appeal  is  largely 
visual.  One  senses  the  prodigious  mys- 
tery of  underground  structures,  steam- 
shovels  and  water-works,  but  all  of  these 
are  minor  to  the  amazement  with  which 
one  views  the  structural  ensemble,  for 
that  more  quickly  adjusts  itself  to  the 
mental  yardstick  whereby  we  undertake 
to  measure  the  bigness  of  the  task.  And 
in  all  of  these  things  we  are  gratified,  but 
the  result  thus  observed  no  more  indicates 
the  process  by  which  it  was  attained  than 
does  the  fruit  disclose  the  process  of  its 
growth. 

Probably  the  greatest  and  most  uni- 
formly successful  enterprise  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  one  of  its  great  smokeless- 
powder  plants.  As  a  going  instrument  of 
war  it  appeals  to  the  imagination,  but  as 
a  great  construction  enterprise,  carried 
out  in  less  than  eight  months,  costing 
fifty  miUion  dollars,  the  transformation 
of  a  farm-land  river-bottom  in  the  moun- 
tains into  a  thriving  industrial  city  of 
probably  thirty-five  thousand  people, 
with  a  vastly  complicated  and  delicate 
chemical  industry  of  huge  proportion  as 
its  sole  occupation,  is  a  romance  worthy 
of  the  interest  of  the  most  casual  ob- 
server. One  sees  it  first,  a  sea  of  roofs 
and  stacks  covering  miles  of  space. 
Closer  approach  discloses  the  general 
scheme.  There  in  the  middle  are  the 
manufactories  of  the  different  stages  of 
the  process.  There  are  the  great  lines  of 
stacks  growing  out  of  the  angular,  busi- 
nesslike buildings.  Towers  stand  here 
and  there,  bridges  connect  certain  of  the 
buildings,  beyond  are  other  groups  of  dif- 
ferent types  but  obviously  related,  and 
beyond  again  are  the  storehouses.  Here 
in  the  foreground  is  the  railroad  running 
through  the  plant,  and  the  great  central 
space,   devoid  of   roofs   but   filled  with 


freight-cars,  is  the  railroad  classification- 
yard.  The  streets  and  roads  are  well 
defined.  On  the  left  one  sees  a  great  resi- 
dential section  of  neat,  small  cottages, 
perhaps  over-monotonous  in  their  uni- 
formity of  design.  Extending  back  into 
the  valley  is  another  .section  of  residences 
— these  of  a  somewhat  better  class,  but 
again  uninterestingly  alike.  Down  along 
the  river  can  be  seen  row  after  row  of 
barracks  for  the  single  men,  a  familiar 
sight  to  one  used  to  the  cantonments,  for 
they  are  the  typical  two-story  buildings 
now  universally  recognized  as  the  insignia 
of  our  war  mobilization.  And  to  the 
right  up  another  valley  disappears  still 
another  residential  section,  while  clear 
around  the  bend  in  the  river  are  the  stor- 
age-houses for  the  finished  powder — away 
from  the  city,  where,  if  explosion  does 
occur,  it  will  do  the  least  damage. 

Proceeding  down  into  the  city,  past 
lumbering  trucks  heavily  burdened,  past 
gangs  of  men  building  roads,  past  other 
gangs  unloading  wagons  and  others  un- 
loading freight-cars,  past  busy  ditching- 
machines  and  road-scrapers,  amid  the 
clatter  and  din  of  riveters  at  work,  past 
the  creaking  of  great  derricks  as  they  un- 
load heavy  machinery,  past  the  clatter  of 
carpenters'  hammers  as  they  nail  up  the 
wooden  buildings  that  rise  as  if  by  magic 
— past  all  these  diverse  activities  we  pick 
our  way  to  the  administration  building, 
the  joint  offices  of  the  government  and  the 
contractor.  Outside,  the  building  is  neat 
and  simple.  A  few  automobiles  and  a 
dozen  saddle-horses  stand  in  a  place  set 
apart  for  them.  Busy  young  engineers  in 
heavy  muddy  boots  and  O  D  shirts  come 
and  go.  Activity,  businesslike  activity 
on  every  hand  impresses  one,  but  there  is 
no  mad  haste;  the  orderliness  of  the  whole 
activity  impresses  itself  upon  you,  and 
one  cannot  help  comparing  it  with  the 
normal  activity  of  a  busy  street-corner  of 
a  Western  mining  city.  Inside  the  great 
three-story  building  the  orderliness  is 
again  impressive.  A  gatekeeper  with  a 
staff  of  errand  boys  is  in  attendance. 
Long  neat  corridors  stretch  away,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  a  busy  city  office-build- 
ing pervades.  But  one  reflects  that  he  is 
out  in  the  mountains,  miles  from  any  city. 
What  stroke  of  magic  has,  in  these  short 
months,  transformed  these  square  miles  of 
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river-bottom  farm-land  into  the  teeming 
city  we  observe?  One  is  apt  to  reflect 
upon  the  builders  of  other  days  when, 
after  getting  the  contract,  big  Mike  the 
contractor  drove  over  to  the  job  in  his 
buggy,  and  after  meditatively  biting  off 
one  corner  of  his  new  tobacco-plug,  asked 
Denny  his  driver  to  remind  him  to  send 
an  extra  dozen  shovels  on  the  wagon  with 
the  tool-shanty,  because  the  job  was  big- 
ger than  he  supposed. 

Modern   building   organization   has 
about  as  much  in  common  with  tradi- 


the  surrounding  wilderness  to  be  reminded 
that  it  is  not  all  a  metropolitan  common- 
place. 

But  the  outdoors  beckons,  and  one  is 
loath  to  give  the  time  to  the  stodgy  ex- 
planations and  the  maps  and  the  charts, 
and  yet  in  these  lie  the  key  to  the  riddle, 
for  without  this  highly  complex,  yet  highly 
co-ordinated  centre,  all  outside  would  be 
chaos.  ''  It's  all  done  right  here,"  the  gen- 
eral manager  explains.  ''Yes,  we  go  out 
and  around,  we  have  to,  but  without  all 
this  we  are  quite  as  impotent  as  would  be 
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A  bit  of  the  city  at  the  bend  in  the  river. 


tional  old  Mike  the  builder  as  the  Home- 
stead rolling-mills  have  with  the  village 
blacksmith.  And  yet,  singularly  enough, 
one  of  the  problems  the  government  has 
had  in  this  great  crisis  is  to  bring  home 
to  the  public  the  fact  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  building  organizations. 

The  general  manager's  office  is  all  so 
orderly,  so  like  the  thing  you  are  used  to 
in  any  city  office,  the  departments  look 
so  like  the  departments  and  counting- 
rooms  of  the  average  business,  large  rooms 
with  row  after  row  of  busy  men  and 
women  poring  over  their  card  systems 
and  ledgers.  Everywhere  is  the  busy 
rattle  of  typewriters,  and  smartly  dressed 
young  women  secretaries  come  and  go. 
One  must  be  continually  looking  out  of 
the  windows  at  the  distant  mountains  and 


the  casual  visitor.  We  go  out  to  see  the 
result  of  our  labor — and  indeed  we  glory 
in  its  progress,  but,  after  all,  we  see  it  just 
as  you  see  it,  as  spectators,  and  our  con- 
trol of  it  is  entirely  through  this  great  con- 
structive system  that  plans  and  estimates 
and  tabulates,  and  receives  and  digests 
and  reports.  I  doubt  if  our  labor  knows 
who  we  are.  We  are  amenable  to  our 
own  policing  and  supervisional  forces. 
We  dodge  trucks  and  plough  through  the 
mud  of  our  excavations  as  others  do  all 
unobserved,  and  generally  unknown." 
Quite  a  change  from  the  days  when  Mike 
the  contractor  went  around  to  Mickey's 
house  and  told  him  to  come  on  out  in  the 
morning  and  bring  a  couple  of  men  with 
him. 
Outside  a  light  buggy  awaits,  drawn  by 
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a  team  of  horses.  One  is  struck  by  the 
absence  of  automobiles,  for  they  are  seen 
by  the  hundreds  on  other  government 
jobs.  But  the  question  has  been  studied. 
That  inexorable  system  inside  has  the 
data  and  records,  and  it  knows  that  for 
this  particular  job,  with  its  road  condi- 
tions and  rough  haul  and  sufficiency  of 
railroad  sidings,  an  automobile  is  not  an 
economical  proposition. 

We  drive  out  on  a  hill  and  view  the 
thing  again;  this  time  it  is  explained 
merely  as  a  construction  problem.  The 
map  is  resorted  to,  and  we  see  that  the 
-vast  enterprise  is  divided  up  into  areas. 
Area  A  is  the  barracks  over  by  the  river; 
area  B  is  the  housing  we  saw  down  by  the 
road  as  we  entered;  area  C  takes  in  the 
sulphur  furnaces  down  to  a  certain  line  of 
buildings ;  area  D  is  the  great  classification- 
yard,  and  so  it  goes.  At  once  you  com- 
mence to  glimpse  the  scheme  of  things. 
After  all,  one  mind  is  not  carrying  all  this 
mass  of  detail;  in  fact,  it  is  not  carrying 
any  of  it.  In  each  area  there  is  a  con- 
struction superintendent  with  a  little 
kingdom  all  his  own,  and  there  he  works 
out  the  problems  that  are  his.  We  now 
see  that  the  general  manager  can  send  the 
area  superintendent  a  roll  of  complicated 
drawings,  the  contents  of  which  he  him- 
self knows  very  little  about,  and  the  area 
superintendent  will  execute  the  work  all 
as  per  schedule.  The  system  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  rely  on  those  plans. 
They  are  accurate,  and  all  of  the  collateral 
things  incident  to  the  execution  of  them 
have  been  done.  For  before  their  issu- 
ance those  same  plans  have  been  prepared 
with  skill,  they  represent  a  co-ordinate 
part  of  the  whole,  and  comparisons  have 
been  made  by  other  parts  of  that  great 
business  machine.  And  then  the  mate- 
rials, they  have  all  been  measured  and 
checked  and  listed.  In  another  depart- 
ment orders  have  been  placed  for  purchase 
— yes,  very  specific  understandable  orders 
that  describe  to  the  last  detail  just  what 
is  wanted,  and  when,  and  how  shipment 
is  to  be  made,  and  for  what  area  the  ship- 
ment is  intended;  and  then,  as  though  to 
make  sure  that  nothing  will  go  amiss,  the 
shipper  is  required  to  mark  on  every  arti- 
cle the  invoice  date  and  number  in  addi- 
tion to  the  very  complete  record  of  con- 
signment.   For  all  these  things  bought 


have  not  only  to  be  checked  and  ac- 
counted for,  but  there  is  another  depart- 
ment that  has  an  interest:  the  traffic  and 
expediting.  It  is  not  enough  to  know 
that  a  thing  is  bought  and  shipped.  The 
machine  must  know  at  all  times  where 
that  article  is,  and  so,  scattered  all  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  are  the 
agents  of  the  traffic  and  expediting  de- 
partment. We  look  at  a  map  that  is  di- 
vided into  regions  and  find  the  notes  that 
give  the  clew.  "  Chicago  office  covers  In- 
diana, Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  Notify 
John  Doe,  Leader  Building,  day  'phone, 
1900  Main;  night  'phone,  1000  Maywood. 
Expediters  under  him — so  and  so. "  Then 
follows  a  list  of  names.  Cleveland  centres 
another  district,  St.  Louis  another.  New 
York  another,  etc.  And  so  w^e  see  that 
the  tentacles  of  this  great  organization 
reach  all  over  the  country,  into  the  manu- 
facturing districts  where  the  milhon  and 
one  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  highly 
complicated  city  are  made.  Again  we  see 
another  rift  in  the  cloud  of  bewilderment 
that  we  first  imagined  was  the  lot  of  this 
area  superintendent.  After  all,  he  is  not 
concerned  in  getting  in  his  materials  to 
carry  out  the  w^ork  as  indicated  by  this 
roll  of  plans.  Quite  a  different  situation 
from  the  days  when  Mike  the  builder 
brought  over  to  the  job  under  the  seat  of 
his  buggy  the  keg  of  nails  that  IMickey 
had  forgotten  to  tell  him  about  the  night 
before.  '"How  about  -this  schedule  of 
glazed  sash  that  has  just  been  sent  me?" 
the  area  superintendent  inquires  of  the 
superintendent  of  materials,  as  he  drives 
up  in  his  buggy.  "Fifteen  car-loads  of 
those  sash  came  in  last  night,"  the  ma- 
terials man  replies  without  hesitation; 
''three  cars  belong  here,  three  down  in 
area  B,  five  in  H,"  etc.  He  reads  from  his 
own  clear  record:  "Your  cars  will  be 
spotted  to-day  at  eleven,  and  we're  ex- 
pecting you  to  have  them  unloaded  by 
five,  because  we're  going  to  run  in  ten  cars 
of  sewer. tile  for  you  on  that  same  siding 
to-night.  We're  also  spotting  you  three 
cars  of  cement  and  five  of  brick.  Then 
there  will  be  two  cars  of  steel  reinforcing 
rods,  but  they  belong  to  the  adjoining 
area;  we're  putting  them  in  with  your 
cars,  for  they  go  into  that  building  just 
across  the  line,  and  we  want  to  save  the 
haul;  here's  a  memorandum  of  the  whole 
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thing,"  and  the  materials  man  tears  off  a 
sheet  of  a  neatly  printed  pad  and  hands 
it  to  the  area  superintendent.  The  whole 
incident  is  a  commonplace  of  a  smoothly 
working  system. 

The  area  superintendent  gives  a  few 
directions  and  passes  into  his  office,  and 
'phones  the  labor  department:  "Cars  to 


on  their  appointed  rounds.  '^  I  see  you've 
got  sash  and  brick  to  haul,"  he  opens  up 
without  hesitation.  "Sash  all  glazed,  so 
you'd  better  have  spring  wagons.  I'm 
sending  the  teams  over  from  area  H — that 
materials  outfit  have  got  a  hell  of  a  crust 
to  schedule  that  unloading  for  five  to- 
night."    He  reads  from  a  duplicate  of  the 


The  city  under  construction. 
Gaunt;  square  buildings  with  rows  of  stacks  that  indicate  one  of  the  many  steps  in  powder-making. 


unload,"  "I  need  so  many  more  men." 
"Yes,"  comes  back  the  quick  reply,  "the 
gang  of  men  unloading  in  area  D  will  be 
right  over;  I've  got  a  copy  of  sheet,  and 
damned  if  I  like  the  way  they  are  ordering 
you  to  get  those  cars  unloaded  by  five. 
We  ought  to  have  had  till  ten  to-morrow 
morning.  That  materials  department 
must  think  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
turn  a  spigot  and  the  stuff '11  run  out  of  the 
cars — got  your  trucks  ordered — so  long." 
The  area  superintendent  goes  out  of  his 
office  and  about  his  work.  The  superin- 
tendent of  teams  comes  along.  It  all 
seems  so  casual,  and  yet  these  men  are  all 


paper  that  the  materials  man  had  given 
the  area  superintendent.  "We're  run  to 
death  around  here.  I've  got  five  motor- 
trucks laid  up  for  repairs,  and  twenty 
horses  sick  with  the  heat.  It's  a  wonder 
he  wouldn't  have  a  heart,"  and  he  passes 
on  grumbling.  Again  we  perceive  the 
area  superintendent's  job  to  be  a  less  com- 
plicated one.  His  materials  are  sent  to 
him,  his  labor-supply  and  trucking  at- 
tended to  by  others.  He  stands  out  as  a 
more  plausible  human  being  now,  and  we 
can  at  once  inquire  what  it  is  that  he  does. 
The  answer  is  simple :  His  job  is  to  get  the 
material  into  place  in  the  shortest  possible 
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time  and  at  the  least  possible  cost.  It  is 
exactly  the  same  job  that  Mike  the 
builder  had,  only  the  distractions  and 
complications  are  taken  care  of  by  agen- 
cies set  up  to  cope  with  distractions  and 
complications,  and  he  is  left  free  to  do  the 
things  he  is  eminently  fitted  to  do — get 
results  in  accordance  with  a  well-con- 
ceived plan  of  progress. 

We  pass  on  to  another  area,  into  a 
bulky  building,  barnlike  in  its  plainness. 
Inside  there  is  a  perfect  bewilderment  of 
pipes  and  pits  and  trenches  and  tanks. 
Men  clamber  about  on  scaffolding  over- 
head connecting  up  pipe,  and  putting  a 
maze  of  overhead  work  in  order.  Again 
an  area  superintendent  joins  us.  "Ex- 
pected to  be  finished  in  this  building  this 
week,"  he  says  to  the  general  manager, 
"but  the  superintendent  of  piping  took 
away  five  gangs  of  men,  and  I'll  be  another 
week  at  it,"  he  says  complacently.  The 
general  manager  nods.  "  Yes,  you  have  a 
dozen  buildings  ahead  of  schedule,  and 
we're  having  trouble  with  the  water- 
mains;  your  buildings  here  are  no  good 
without  the  new  filtered  water.  Down  in 
M  they  are  behind  on  their  piping."  The 
whole  conversation  is  commonplace  and 
we  pass  on,  but  again  we  observe  the  sys- 
tem. Not  only  does  it  supply  the  labor 
but  it  takes  it  away.  Think  of  it !.  The 
country  at  war,  and  here  we  deliberately 
slow  down  an  important  war  preparation. 
Then  we  reflect  upon  that  water-system. 
What  good  are  the  buildings  without  it? 
Why  isn't  it  good  management  to  use  the 
forces  where  they  are  needed? 

Out  along  the  road  we  come  to  the 
pumping-station,  and  the  great  caissons 
sunk  down  beside  the  river  to  form  the 
intake.  Ninety  million  gallons  of  water 
a  day  must  be  taken  in  and  purified  for 
this  great  plant.  The  general  manager 
nods  to  the  superintendent.  "Yes,"  he 
says,  "we're  having  bad  luck  down  there 
— quicksand  and  everything."  We  are 
glad  to  take  his  word  for  it,  for  "down 
there"  means  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below 
the  river  level — and  the  visible  signs  are 
the  pneumatic  locks  standing  up  above  the 
heavily  timbered  heading  that  forms  the 
outline  of  the  intake  excavation.  "See 
you  lost  twenty-five  per  cent  of  your  ex- 
pected progress  last  week,"  the  general 
manager  says  rather  casually.     How  does 


he  see  it?  how  can  he  ever  have  seen  it 
through  that  tangle  of  timbers  and  air- 
locks ?  He  has  seen  it  on  the  daily  prog- 
ress reports  back  at  the  administration 
building.  Again  we  get  a  clew  as  to  how 
it  is  done.  The  general  manager  doesn't 
know  in  detail  how  any  section  is  going, 
but  he  has  in  his  system  a  fine  barometer 
that  indicates  the  danger-points.  The 
system  had  sensed  it  when  work  on  the 
caissons  had  commenced  to  go  wrong,  and 
instantly  the  piping  work  in  the  buildings 
we  had  just  come  from  felt  the  slowing-up 
process.  After  all,  it  was  nothing  but  an 
act  of  simple  management  for  the  piping 
superintendent  to  transfer  those  men  to 
area  M,  given  the  facts  as  to  the  general 
situatioh. 

Over  in  area  M  we  see  more  of  the  an- 
swer to  the  riddle.  We  enter  buildings 
of  comparative  quiet  yet  with  much  work 
to  be  done;  foundations  laid  ready  to 
receive  heavy  pieces  of  machinery,  but 
no  one  at  work.  The  area  superinten- 
dent speaks.  "  That  machinery  is  coming 
through,  and  will  be  here  Monday,"  he 
explains  by  way  of  opening  the  conversa- 
tion with  the  general  manager.  "It 
passed  through  Evansville,  Ind.,  last 
night,  the  traffic  man  told  me  this  morn- 
ing. Hope  it  don't  get  in  another  wreck 
like  the  first  lot.  I'm  commencing  to 
think  we're  being  hoodooed  in  this  section. 
That  wreck  has  cost  us  two  weeks'  time  in 
this  group."  Again  wx  see  the  hand  on 
the  pulse.  The  traffic  man  has  been  in 
daily  touch  with  this  and  all  other  ship- 
ments. He  knew  about  the  wreck  as  soon 
as  the  railroads  themselves  did.  He  had 
inspectors  on  the  job  within  a  few  hours 
after  it  had  happened,  examining  the  darri- 
age  and  reporting.  Before  the  sun  had 
set  that  night  the  purchasing  department 
had  reordered  the  damaged  machinery. 
Mike  the  builder  would  have  had  trouble 
in  locating  that  calamity,  and  we  strongly 
suspect  that  the  facts  would  have  been 
revealed  to  him  only  after  the  manufac- 
turer had  commenced  to  clamor  for  his 
money,  and  long  after  Mike  had  shut  his 
job  down  in  the  blissful  consolation  that 
he  had  ordered  his  machinery  on  time, 
and  if  it  didn't  come  it  was  a  matter  over 
which  he  had  no  control. 

A  great  powder-plant  has  literally  miles 
and  miles  of  piping  for  every  conceivable 
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purpose.     Water,  air,  chemicals  of  many  enough  to  handle  bulk  commodities  not 

sorts  are  piped  about  the  whole  plant  in  specially  consigned  to  any  given  area,  sim- 

bewildering    complexity.     In     some     of  ply  a  variation  of  the  general  excellence  of 

these  pipes  enormous  pressures  are  main-  the  system. 

tained,  in  others  the  chemicals  are  so  dele-  Back  in  the  general  office  the  stodgy 
terious  as  to  require  piping  of  special  charts  and  maps  commenced  to  take  on 
chemical  composition.  To  the  layman  a  new  meaning.  Now  that  we  had  seen 
much  of  it  looks  alike,  but  not  to  the  alert  that  they  really  worked,  they  commenced 
system.  All  the  different  kinds  are  to  be  live,  vital  forces  in  the  scheme  of 
scheduled,  and  arrangements  are  made  so  things.  .  .  .  We  passed  from  depart- 
that  the  area  superintendents  are  notified  ment  to  department.  Here  the  plans 
of  the  difference,  and  definitely  put  on  were  delivered  by  the  government  to  the 
notice  as  to  the  uses  to  which  the  different  contractor.  Immediately  they  went  to 
kinds  are  to  be  put.  We  went  with  the  the  scheduling  department  where  the  bills 
materials  superintendent  to  a  part  of  the  of  material  were  drawn  off.  Then  orders 
plant  where  much  brickwork  was  being  were  placed,  and  automatically  the  con- 
done. The  general  manager  noticed  that  trollers  and  the  traffic  men  and  the  ma- 
the  brick  unloaded  were  in  two  piles,  sepa-  terials  superintendent  were  notified.  This 
rated  by  quite  a  distance ;  they  all  looked  opened  up  a  perfect  maze  of  activity,  both 
about  alike.  "That  further  pile,"  ex-  on  the  job  and  throughout  the  country, 
plained  the  materials  superintendent,  "is  It  was  all  so  orderly  and  all  so  complete, 
acid-proof  brick — we  unload  them  over  Nothing  was  left  to  chance,  and  with  it  all 
there  because  they  are  only  used  for  cer-  there  was  no  lost  motion.  Systems  are 
tain  purposes.  Besides,"  he  observes  re-  not  hard  to  conceive,  but  they  are  hard  to 
flectively,  "they  cost  a  dollar  or  so  more  work.  It  takes  great  organizations  of  ex- 
a  thousand,  and  we  don't  want  to  waste  perienced  men  to  work  them,  and  it  is  in 
them."  Another  phase  of  the  system,  the  refinement  and  application  of  the  sys- 
Fifty  million  dollars  being  spent,  and  yet  tem  that  results  are  obtained.  That  the 
we  can  stop  to  take  account  of  the  econ-  system  was  working  perfectly,  and  being 
omy  to  be  obtained  by  differentiating  be-  worked  effectively,  was  evident  on  every 
tween  two  kinds  of  brick  where  a  few  hun-  hand,  and  on  the  work  it  came  to  its 
dred  dollars  are  involved.  fruition.     The  orderliness  of  it  all  was 

At  the  pipe-shop  we  found  an  activity  amazing, 
that  was  more  manufacturing  than  build-  Figures  are  always  bewildering,  and  are 
ing.  Schedules  of  pipe  to  be  cut  for  dif-  generally  used  to  emphasize  some  incom- 
ferent  buildings  in  the  different  areas  are  prehensible  contrast.  Perhaps  the  most 
received  by  a  competent  staff  of  clerks,  striking  figure  that  came  to  my  attention 
recorded,  and  turned  over  to  the  shop  was  that  on  that  day  over  nineteen  thou- 
foreman  as  things  to  be  manufactured,  sand  people  were  at  work  on  the  plant, 
Trucks  from  the  different  parts  of  the  and  yet  I  was  impressed  with  the  few  men 
job  load  at  the  ample  shipping  doors.  I  saw  in  any  given  place.  They  all  seemed 
Through  the  shop  order  and  industry  pre-  to  be  working  so  naturally,  with  ample 
vail.  It  seemed  as  though  not  an  inch  of  materials  at  hand,  and  with  an  evident 
pipe  was  wasted.  All  the  short  pieces  purpose.  The  delegation  and  subdelega- 
were  saved  to  be  threaded  up  for  short  tion  of  authority  was  complete.  More 
nipples.  Back  in  the  buildings  we  had  figures:  One  hundred  million  feet  of  lum- 
noticed  the  absence  of  pipe-cutting  ber  are  used  in  the  buildings,  twice  as 
benches,  the  fitters  only  screwing  pipe  much  as  was  used  in  a  cantonment;  from 
together;  in  other  words,  we  only  recalled  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred 
assembling.  The  piping  foreman  greeted  and  fifty  cars  of  material  are  unloaded 
us.  "Yes,  we  have  plenty  of  stock  every  day.  In  fact,  the  railroad  traffic 
ahead — thought  we  would  be  short  on  of  that  great  plant  was  so  great  that  the 
large  sizes,  but  the  traffic  people  had  some  contractors  had,  in  effect,  taken  over  the 
of  our  Pittsburgh  orders  brought  through  management  of  the  railroad  that  served  it. 
on  special  freight,  and  we  are  unloading  Imagine  it  I  A  contractor  using  a  rail- 
it  now."  So  the  system  was  complete  road  as  an  adjunct.  Surely  the  world  is 
Vol.  LXIV.— 43 
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upside  down.  Mike  the  builder  in  all 
probability  would  have  succumbed  under 
this  last  straw. 

I  went  out  to  ride  around  the  work  with 
the  materials  superintendent.  He  drove 
a  strong,  docile  mare  over  ditches  and 
across  lots  and  among  piles  of  lumber  and 
pipe  and  across  railroad  yards.  ''What 
do  you  think  of  it  all?"  I  asked  him. 
"Oh,  it's  all  right  as  long  as  we  keep  it  in 
hand,  but  God  help  us  if  we  ever  let  it  get 
away  from  us."  The  observation  had  a 
deep  meaning.  It  meant  that  the  thing 
was  simply  too  large  for  the  compass  of 
the  human  mind;  that  only  through  the 
agency  of  the  system  could  it  be  kept  in 
hand.  Herein  lay  the  crux  of  all  the 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  general  man- 
ager. I  was  reminded  of  his  comparing 
himself  to  the  casual  spectator  so  far  as 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  work  was  con- 
cerned, and  then  I  was  aware  that  his 
great  anxiety  was  in  the  scheme  of  opera- 
tion; to  keep  it  functioning  well  and 
smoothly  was  his  concern,  so  that  when 
things  showed  the  least  sign  of  going 
wrong  they  could  be  checked  and  cor- 
rected. And  going  wrong  does  not  mean 
the  caving  of  a  bank,  or  the  bursting  of 
a  water-main,  or  any  other  casual  occur- 
rence of  a  great  operation.  Such  things 
are  all  in  a  day's  work  with  the  contractor. 
Going  wrong  means  going  not  in  accor- 
dance with  a  great  preconceived  scheme 
of  operation  whereunder  certain  definite 
steps  must  be  accomplished  every  day, 
where,  through  its  experience,  the  organi- 
zation sets  out  the  milestones  of  the  prog- 
ress it  must  make  and  the  barometer  must 
gauge  and  warn  of  impending  failure  of 
that  schedule. 

The  materials  superintendent  had 
many  anecdotes  of  the  job ;  he  lived  the 
human  part  of  it  and  was  a  familiar  figure 
everywhere  he  went.  There  was  much 
damning  of  this  and  of  that  as  he  con- 
versed with  the  area  superintendents,  but 
the  fact  was  noticeable  that  all  this  damn- 
ing was  because  fate  was  riot  allowing 
these  men  to  do  as  much  as  they  wanted 
to  do.  Here  we  had  the  spirit  of  the  job, 
the  evident  straining  for  better  achieve- 
ment, the  sense  of  personal  loss  if  things 
went  wrong.  It  was  remarkable  how  those 
men  took  to  heart  the  miring  of  a  truck  or 
the  breaking  of  some  needed  tool  or  piece 


of  machinery.  I  stopped  a  great  line  of 
oxen  hauling  a  heavy  piece  of  machinery 
to  take  their  photograph.  The  incideilt 
didn't  please  the  teaming  superintendent, 
and  he  came  up,  mad  all  over,  wanting 
to  know  what  the  delay  was  all  about. 

I  joined  the  materials  superintendent 
at  a  mess  composed  of  himself  and  a  doz- 
en area  superintendents.  We  sat  down 
in  our  shirt-sleeves  to  an  old-fashioned 
boiled  dinner.  Good-natured  bandying 
ran  around  the  table,  but  it  was  all  about 
the  work.  Everybody  was  intensely  in- 
t^Erested  in  his  job,  and  the  conversation 
turned  on  ways  and  means  of  doing  things. 
It  was  spirited,  and  there  were  disagree- 
ments, but  the  burden  of  it  all  was  how 
to  get  things  done  better  and  cheaper. 
There  was  nothing  staged  or  artificial. 
Evidently  I  was  seeing  a  cross-section  of 
the  work-a-day  lives  of  these  men.  They 
were  so  obviously  and  evidently  out  to  get 
the  government  full  value  for  its  dollars, 
it  was  truly  refreshing. 

There  is  a  romance  about  great  building 
enterprises  that  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
prodigious  size  of  these  war  undertakings, 
and  the  enormous  consequences  that  de- 
pend upon  their  successful  conclusion. 
If  the  reader  has  received  any  impression 
of  the  complexity  and  magnitude  of  it  all, 
and  the  orderliness  that  must  control  the 
execution  of  the  work,  he  will  naturally 
inquire  what  manner  of  men  these  are 
that  are  engaged  in  this  wonderfully  spec- 
tacular and  constructive  work.  The 
question  is  a  hard  one,  for  in  fact  they  are 
all  manner  of  men,  and,  if  they  are  suc- 
cessful, then  all  have  one  characteristic 
in  common,  and  that  is  a  love  for  their 
work.  Its  very  essence  requires  construc- 
tiveness  and  ingenuity.  The  outdoor  life 
together  with  the  constructive  nature  of 
the  thing  they  do  exhilarates  them.  They 
have  a  fighting  spirit  that  is  our  nearest 
peace-time  equivalent  to  the  spirit  of  the 
soldier,  and  out  in  the  open  their  work  of 
battling  with  the  elements  gives  them  the 
military  leader's  point  of  view.  Such  is 
the  similarity  of  occupations  that  these 
builders  have  often  been  called  the  sol- 
diers of  fortune  of  peace.  They  are  many 
of  them  engineers,  for,  after  all,  their  work 
is  nothing  but  the  practical  application  of 
engineering,  and  in  this  great  crisis  they 
quickly  catch  the  spirit  of  service.     It 
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was,  therefore,  only  natural  that  in  going  mitted,  but  that  this  waste  would  occur 

over  the  work  we  heard  so  much  discus-  was  most,  clearly  seen  by  these,  our  sol- 

sion  of  the  economies  and  saw  the  fight-  diers  of  fortune  of  peace.     They  saw  this 

ing  everywhere  to  keep  costs  down.  problem  and  met  it  squarely,  not  in  the 

And  these  are  of  the  type  that  went  for-  fatuous  hope  that  they  would  in  all  cases 
ward  to  our  first  battle,  a  battle  against  produce  one  hundred  per  cent  efficiency, 
the  elements.  A  battle  to  erect,  almost  but  rather  with  the  practical  realization 
overnight,  the  great  construction  projects  that  they  would  give  their  best  in  stem- 
that  were  needed  all  over  the  country  that  ming  to  the  utmost  the  waste  that  was  in- 
our  army  could  be  called,  that  our  muni-  evitable.  Beyond  that,  they  went  in 
tions  could  be  made,  that  our  aviators  with  high  resolve  that  they  would  deliver 
could  be  trained,  and  that  our  supplies  to  the  government  on  time,  and  ade- 
could  be  handled.  quately,   the  vast  building  programme 

In  these  vast  undertakings  we  have  upon  which  our  very  existence  depended, 

heard   of   slothfulness  and  waste.     The  They  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  result, 

stories  have  been  distorted  and  exagger-  and  stand  with  clean  hands  before  the 

ated  and  dwelt  upon  until  in  some  quar-  country,  offering  what  they  have  done  as 

ters  chronic  criticism  obscures  the  whole  the  best  that  was  in  them — ready  to  be 

horizon.     That  there  was  waste  is  ad-  judged  by  their  accomplishment. 


THE    BOY    IN    FRANCE 

By  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews 

Steeped  in  hot  haze  of  the  August  afternoon 
The  garden  dreams  in  a  many-splendored  trance; 
The  locusts  drone  a  long,  insistent  tune; 
And  the  boy — the  boy's  in  France. 

Down  the  stone  steps  the  rose-pink  phloxes  stand, 
Like  delicate  sculptures,  through  the  breathless  day, 
Brilliant  yet  shadowy,  as  the  bright,  vague  land; 
And  the  boy — the  boy's  away. 

The  dogs  about  the  terrace  listless  lie. 
Waiting  a  springing  step  they  used  to  know; 
We  wait,  we  also — and  the  days  crawl  by; 
The  boy — we  miss  him  so. 

Green  fields  reach  over  hills  to  fields  of  gold; 
Far  off  the  city  shimmers,  gay  but  wan; 
The  radiant  scene  breathes  loneliness  untold; 
The  boy — the  boy  is  gone. 

Sudden  his  service  flag's  impetuous  story 
Flashes  a  bugle  note  across  the  flowers; 
Sudden  the  aching  loss  is  pride  and  glory; 
He  is  in  France — he's  ours ! 

Lad  of  my  heart !     From  all  across  your  land 
One  thought  wings  to  that  land  of  old  romance; 
One  proud  America  stretches  a  loving  hand 
To  the  boy — the  boy  in  France. 


THE    BLOOD-RED    ONE 


BY    MAXWELL    STRUTHERS    BURT 

Author  of  "JohnO'May,"  etc. 


T  was  a  February  evening, 
so  it  seems,  about  five 
o'clock,  and  old  Mr.  Van- 
dusen,  having  left  his  hat 
and  ulster  in  the  coatroom, 
had  retraced  his  steps 
along  the  entrance  hall  of  the  St.  Dunstan 
Club  to  the  wide  doorway  that  led  into  the 
first-floor  library.  He  usually  sought  the 
library  at  this  time  of  day;  a  little  group 
of  men,  all  of  whom  he  knew  well,  were  as 
a  rule  to  be  found  there,  and  they  were 
friendly,  not  overly  argumentative,  rest- 
ful. Now  he  paused  between  the  hea\y 
portieres,  partly  drawn  aside,  and  peered 
for  a  moment  into  the  room.  The  light 
from  the  hall  behind  him  made  a  pool  of 
faint  illumination  at  his  feet,  but  beyond 
that  there  was  only  a  brown  darkness, 
scented  with  the  smell  of  books  in  leather 
bindings,  in  which  the  figures  of  several 
men,  sprawled  out  in  big  chairs  before  the 
window,  were  faintly  visible.  The  window 
itself,  a  square  of  blank  fog-blurred  dusk, 
served  merely  to  heighten  the  obscurity. 
Mr.  Vandusen,  a  small,  plump  shadow  in 
the  surrounding  shadows,  found  an  unoc- 
cupied chair  and  sank  into  it  silently. 

''And  that's  just  it,"  said  Maury  sud- 
denly, and  as  if  he  was  picking  up  the 
threads  of  a  conversation  dropped  but 
a  moment  before;  "and  that's  just  the 
point" — and  his  usually  gentle  voice^was 
heavy  with  a  didacticism  unlike  itself — 
"that  affects  most  deeply  a  man  of  my 
temperament  and  generation.  Nemesis 
— fate — whatever  you  choose  to  call  it. 
The  fear  that  perhaps  it  doesn't  exist  at 
all.  That  there  is  no  such  thing;  or  worse 
yet,  that  in  some  strange,  monstrous  way 
man  has  made  himself  master  of  it — has 
no  longer  to  fear  it.  And  man  isn't  fit  to 
be  altogether  master  of  anything  as  yet; 
he's  still  too  much  half  devil,  half  ape. 
There's  this  damned  choked  feeling  that 
the  world's  at  loose  ends.  I  don't  know 
how  to  put  it — as  if,  that  is,  we,  with  all 
the  devilish  new  knowledge  we've  ac- 
quired within  the  past  fifty  years,  the 
devilish  new  machines  we've  invented, 
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have  all  at  once  become  stronger  than 
God;  taken  the  final  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  authority,  whatever  it  is, 
toward  which  we  used  to  look  for  a  reck- 
oning and  balancing  in  the  end,  no  matter 
what  agony  might  lie  between.  Perhaps 
it's  all  right — I  don't  know.  But  it's  an 
upsetting  conclusion  to  ask  a  man  of  my 
generation  offhandedly  to  accept.  I  was 
brought  up — we  all  were — to  beheve  in  an 
ordered,  if  obscure,  philosophical  doctrine 
that  evil  ine\'itably  finds  its  own  punish- 
ment, and  now !" 

"But — "  began  Tomlinson. 

Maury  interrupted  him.  "Yes,  yes," 
he  said,  "I  know  all  that;  I  know  what 
you  are  going  to  say.  I  am  perfectly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  ways  of  Nem- 
esis are  supposed  to  be  slow  ways — ex- 
ceedingly. I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  Christian  doctrine  the  process  is 
not  usually  completed  until  after  death, 
but  nowadays  things  are  different.  How, 
since  all  else  moves  so  swiftly,  can  a  just 
God  afford  any  longer  to  be  patient? 
Time  has  been  obliterated  in  the  last  four 
years;  space  and  centuries  telescoped;  the 
sufferings  of  a  century  compressed  into  a 
few  cycles  of  months.  No,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong,  some  break  in  the  rhythm  of 
the  universe,  or  those  grotesque  ghouls 
who  started  the  whole  thing,  those  full- 
bodied,  cold-blooded  hangmen,  who  for 
forty  years  have  been  sitting  back  plan- 
ning the  future  of  men  and  women  as  they 
planned  the  cards  of  their  sniggering  skat 
games,  would  awake  to  a  sun  dripping 
blood. ' '  He  paused  for  a  moment.  ' '  And 
as  for  that  psychiatric  cripple,  their 
mouthpiece,"  he  concluded  sombrely, 
"that  maimed  man  who  broods  over 
battle-fields,  he  would  find  a  creeping 
horror  in  his  brain  like  death  made  visi- 
ble." 

"And  you  think  he  will  not?"  .  .  . 

In  the  darkness  Mr.  Vandusen  suddenly 
sat  up  very  straight  and  tried  to  pierce 
with  bis  eyes  the  shadows  to  the  right  of 
him. 

Again  the  chair  creaked. 
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"  And  you  think  he  will  not  ?  "  asked  the 
voice  again. 

The  words  fell  one  by  one  into  the  si- 
lence, like  stones  dropped  into  a  pool  by 
a  precifee  hand.  As  the  ripples  of  sound 
they  created  died  away  in  the  brown  dusk, 
the  room  seemed  for  a  moment  to  hold  a 
hushed  expectation  that  made  ordinary 
quiet  a  matter  of  movement  and  sound. 
From  the  drab  street  outside  the  voice  of 
a  newsboy,  strident  and  insistent,  put  a 
further  edge  to  the  sharp  minute.  ''  N'ex- 
tra!"  he  shouted.  ''N'extra!  'Nother 
big  raid  on  west'n  front ! " 

It  was  Torrance  who  asked  the  ques- 
tion. ''What— "  he  said.  ''But,  but— 
why — !"  And  then  his  wheezing  inar- 
ticulateness broke  like  a  dislocated  bel- 
lows. 

Mr.  Vandusen,  leaning  forward  in  his 
chair,  did  not  realize  at  the  time  the  un- 
reasonableness of  the  sharp  blaze  of  irri- 
tation that  at  the  interruption  burned 
within  him.  It  was  not  until  much  later, 
indeed,  that  he  realized  other  odd  circum- 
stances as  well:  Torrance's  broken  amaze- 
ment, for  instance;  the  silence  of  Maury, 
and  Wheeler,  and,  above  all,  of  Tomlin- 
son.  At  the  moment  he  realized  nothing, 
except  an  intense  curiosity  to  hear  what 
the  man  who  had  just  sat  down  next  to 
him  had  to  say.  "An  extraordinary 
voice  !  Altogether  extraordinary  !  Like 
a  bell,  that  is,  if  a  bell  could  by  any  chance 
give  a  sense  of  an  underlying  humor." 
And  yet,  even  considering  all  this,  when 
one  is  old  and  has  heard  so  many  voices — 
But  here  he  was  quite  rigid  in  the  dark- 
ness. "Do  be  quiet!"  he  whispered 
sharply.     "Can't  we  be  quiet!" 

"Thanks  ! "  said  the  voice,  with  its  cool, 
assured  inflections.  "There  is  nothing  so 
very  extraordinary.  Men's  brains  are 
not  unalike.     Merely — shall  I  go  on?" 

And  before  Mr.  Vandusen's  hurried 
assent  could  be  uttered,  the  quiet  tones 
assumed  the  accent  of  narration.  "  Good," 
they  said.  "Very  well,  then.  But  first  I 
must  ask  of  you  a  large  use  of  your  imagi- 
nation. I  must  ask  you,  for  instance,  to 
imagine  a  scene  so  utterly  unlike  this 
February  night  that  your  eyes  will  have 
to  close  themselves  entirely  to  the  present 
and  open  only  to  my  words.  I  must  ask 
you  to  imagine  a  beech  forest  in  early  No- 
vember; a  beech  forest  dreaming  beneath 
the  still  magic  of  warm,  hazy  days;  days 


that  come  before  the  first  sharp  cold  of 
winter.     Will  you  imagine  that?" 

"Yes  !"  murmured  Mr.  Vandusen;  and 
he  noticed  that  the  other  men  did  not  an- 
swer at  all. 

"The  mild  sunlight,"  continued  the 
voice,  "filters  through  the  naked  boughs 
and  touches  the  smooth  silver  trunks  and 
the  moss  about  their  feet  with  a  misty 
gold  as  iridescent  as  the  wings  of  dragon- 
flies.  And  as  far  as  you  can  see  on  every 
side  stretch  these  silver  boles,  dusted  with 
sunlight ;  in  straight  lines,  in  oblique  col- 
umns, until  the  eye  loses  itself  in  the  ar- 
gent shadows  of  the  distance. 

"In  the  hidden  open  places,  where  the 
grass  is  still  green  toward  its  roots,  wild 
swine  come  out  of  the  woods  and  stare 
with  small  red  eyes;  but  save  for  the 
crackling  of  the  twigs  beneath  their  feet 
it  is  very  quiet.  Marvellously  so.  Quiet 
with  the  final  hush  of  summer.  Only 
rarely  a  breeze  stirs  the  legions  of  the 
heaped-up  gray  leaves,  and  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  one  hears  far  off  the  chattering 
of  a  squirrel.     So ! — that  is  my  forest. 

"Through  it  runs  like  a  purple  ribbon  a 
smooth,  well-kept  road.  And  it,  too,  adds 
to  the  impression  of  stillness,  as  the  un- 
tenanted handiwork  of  man  always  does. 
On  the  rolled,  damp  surface  are  the  marks 
of  the  cloven  feet  of  the  swine. 

"  Now  there  is  a  snapping  of  dead  wood, 
a  rustling  of  leaves,  and  an  immense 
tusker — a  grizzled  leader  of  a  herd — 
comes  ponderously  through  the  sun-dap- 
pled aisles  to  the  edge  of  the  road.  For  a 
moment  he  stands  there,  secure  and  un- 
perturbed, and  then  suddenly  he  throws 
up  his  head,  his  little  eyes  wide  and  star- 
tled, and,  wheeling,  charges  back  to  where 
his  satellites  are  browsing.  There  is  a 
breathless  scurrying  of  huge  bodies;  then 
utter  silence  again,  except  that  far  away  a 
limb  cracks.  But  only  for  a  moment  is 
the  road  deserted.  It  seems  as  if  the 
shadow  of  the  great  tusker  was  still  upon 
it  when,  beyond  the  bend,  a  horn,  sweet 
as  a  hunting-horn,  blows  once,  twice,  ends 
in  a  fanfare  of  treble  notes,  and  a  long, 
gray  motor-car  sweeps  into  view,  cutting 
the  sunlight  and  the  pooled  shadow  with 
its  twinkling  prow.  Behind  it  is  another, 
and  another,  and  another,  until  six  in  all 
are  in  sight;  and  as  they  flash  past  one  has 
a  glimpse,  on  the  seats  of  the  landaulets, 
of  a  number  of  men  in  long  cloaks  and  hel- 
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mets;  big  and  litde  men;  fat  men  and 
sharp-featured;  elderly  men  and  young 
men,  and  particularly  of  one  man,  in  the 
second  car  from  the  front,  who  looks 
straight  ahead  of  him  and  is  not  interested 
in  the  chatter  of  his  companions.  He  is  a 
stern  man,  rather  terrible,  and  his  face 
wears  a  curious  pallor.  On  the  crest  of  a 
wooded  slope,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
the  giant  boar  sniffs  the  odor  of  the  gaso- 
lene and  delicately  wrinkles  his  nose. 

"And  this,"  said  the  voice,  "this  con- 
voy of  motor-cars,  these  horns,  almost  as 
gay  as  the  hunting-horns  of  former  days, 
was,  as  you  have  guessed.  The  Maimed 
Man — as  you  choose  to  call  him — come 
back  to  a  hunting-lodge  to  rest.  To  slip 
from  his  shoulders  for  a  while,  if  he  could, 
the  sodden  cloak  he  had  been  wearing  for 
the  past  three  years  and  as  many  months. 

"It  was  dark  when  they  came  to  the 
hunting-lodge,  a  long,  tw6-storied  building 
of  white  plaster  and  timber- work  above. 
The  sun  had  been  gone  a  while  beyond  the 
low  hills  to  the  west,  and  in  the  open  place 
where  the  house  stood  only  a  remnant  of 
the  red  dust  of  the  sunset  still  floated  in 
the  pellucid  air.  Here  the  beeches  gave 
way  to  solid  ranks  of  pines  and  firs,  and 
the  evening  sweetness  of  these  fell  upon 
the  senses  like  the  touch  of  cool  water 
upon  tired  eyes.  The  headlights  of  the 
motor-cars  cut  wide  arcs  of  bUnding  light 
in  the  gathering  darkness.  One  by  one 
the  cars  stopped  before  the  entrance  w^ith 
throbbing  engines  and  discharged  their 
loads.  The  short  flight  of  stairs  became 
for  a  few  minutes  a  swaying  tableau  of 
gray  cloaks.  There  was  a  subdued  ring- 
ing of  spurs.  The  lamps  from  within  the 
doorway  touched  the  tips  of  the  helmets 
so  that  they  twinkled  like  little  stars. 

"The  Maimed  Man  descended  slowly 
and  passed  between  his  waiting  suite. 
The  scent  of  the  pines  had  stirred  his 
heart  with  memories.  He  was  thinking 
of  the  last  time  he  had  been  here,  years 
before — well,  not  really  so  many  years  be- 
fore, only  four  years,  and  yet  it  seemed 
like  a  recollection  of  his  boyhood.  He 
paused  inside  the  threshold  to  remove  his 
cloak.  A  hand,  with  a  curious  lack  of 
duplication  to  it,  stretched  itself  forward. 
The  Maimed  Man  turned  abruptly  to  see 
a  servant  with  one  arm  bowing  toward 
him.     For  a  moment  he  paused,  and  then: 

"'You  are  wounded?'  he  asked,  and, 


although  nothing  was  further  from  his  de- 
sire, his  voice  had  in  it  a  Httle  rasping 
sound;  anger  it  seemed,  although  it  might 
very  well  have  been  fear. 

"The  man  turned  a  brick-red.  He  had 
never  quite  been  able  to  recover  from  the 
feeling  that  in  some  way  to  be  crippled 
was  a  shameful  thing.  He  had  been  very 
strong  before. 

"'At  Liege,  your  Majesty,'  he  mur- 
mured.    'In  the  first  year.' 

"'Always  the  left  arm,'  said  The 
Maimed  Man.  'Always  the  left.  It 
seems  always  so.'  But  now  he  was  an- 
gry. He  turned  to  one  of  his  suite. 
'  Can  I  not  escape  such  things  even 
here?'  he  asked.  He  went  up  without 
further  words  to  his  rooms.  From  his 
study  a  long  door  of  glass  opened  onto  a 
balcony.  He  remembered  the  balcony 
well.  He  opened  the  door  and  stepped 
out.  The  twihght  had  gone  now.  The 
night  was  very  still  and  touched  with  a 
hint  of  crispness.  Stars  were  beginning  to 
show  themselves.  The  black  pines  that 
came  down  to  the  edge  of  the  clearing 
were  like  a  great  hidden  army." 

There  was  a  little  pause. 

"And  so,"  said  the  voice,  "I  can  come 
now  almost  at  once  to  the  first  of  the  two 
incidents  I  wish  to  tell  you.  I  choose 
only  two  because  there  is  no  need  of  more. 
Two  will  do.  And  I  shall  call  the  first 
'The  story  of  the  leaves  that  marched.' 

"The  warm  days  still  held,  and  at  the 
hunting-lodge  there  was  much  planning  to 
keep  things  moving  and  every  one  busy 
and  content.  But  secret  planning,  you 
understand.  The  Maimed  Man  is  not  an 
easy  person  for  whom  to  plan  unless  he 
thinks  that  he  has  the  final  decision  him- 
self. There  were  rides  and  drives  and  pic- 
nics and,  in  the  afternoons,  usually  a  long 
walk,  in  which  the  older  and  stouter  mem- 
bers of  the  suite  either  stayed  at  home  or 
else  followed  painfully  in  the  rear  of  their 
more  active  companions.  The  Maimed 
Man  is  a  difficult  person  to  keep  up  with; 
he  walks  very  fast  across  country,  swing- 
ing his  stick,  choosing,  it  would  seem,  the 
roughest  ways.  It  is  almost  as  if  he 
wished  to  rid  himself  of  others;  and  he  is 
inordinately  proud  of  his  own  activity.  It 
was  a  curious  sight  to  see  his  stragghng 
attendants,  spread  out  through  the  silver 
vistas  of  the  beeches,  like  earnest  trolls, 
all  in  one  way  or  another  bent  upon  a 
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common  end.  And  I  suppose  it  was  on 
account  of  this  trick  of  The  Maimed  Man 
that  one  afternoon,  toward  dusk,  he  found 
himself  almost  completely  alone,  save  for 
myself,  who  managed  somehow  to  keep 
step,  and  a  silent  huntsman  in  gray  who 
strode  on  ahead  with  the  quiet,  alert  step 
of  a  wild  animal. 

^'  It  was  very  still.  There  was  no  breeze 
at  all.  Not  a  sound  except  the  sound  of 
the  dead  leaves  beneath  our  feet;  and  The 
Maimed  Man  was  not,  as  was  his  usual 
wont,  talking.  Indeed,  he  seemed  very 
preoccupied,  almost  morosely  so.  Every 
now  and  then  he  cut  with  his  stick  at  a 
bush  or  a  yellowed  fern  as  he  passed. 
Presently  the  trees  opened  upon  a  little 
glade  swimming  in  sunhght.  And  then 
there  was  a  brook  to  cross,  and  beyond 
that  a  gentle  slope  before  the  trees  began 
again.  The  sunlight  was  pleasantly  warm 
after  the  coolness  of  the  forest,  and  the 
slope,  with  its  soft  dried  grass,  seemed  an 
inviting  place  to  rest.  The  Maimed  Man 
continued  until  he  had  reached  the  farther 
belt  of  trees,  and  then  he  turned  about  and 
faced  the  sinking  sun,  that  by  now  was 
changing  itself  into  a  nebulous  radiance  on 
the  horizon.  The  forest  stretched  in  gen- 
tle billows  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

*'*  We  will  stop  here,'  said  The  Maimed 
Man,  'until  the  others  catch  up.  Lazy- 
bones !  If  they  had  one-half  the  work  to 
do  that  my  poorest  man  has  to  the  south 
they  would  not  lose  their  legs  so  readily.' 
Then  he  sat  down  and  lit  a  cigarette.  I 
sat  beside  him.  Farther  up  on  the  slope, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  sat  the  hunts- 
man. We  waited.  The  sun  burned  away 
its  quivering  aura  and  began  to  sink  blood- 
red  below  the  hills.  Long  shadows  fell, 
penetrated  with  the  dancing  flecks  of  twi- 
light. 

"'Here  they  come  I'  said  The  Maimed 
Man  suddenly.  'I  see  gray  moving. 
There — below  there,  amongst  the  trees  ! ' 
He  pointed  with  his  cane.  Far  back  in 
the  secret  aisles  of  the  forest  across  the 
brook  there  did  indeed  seem  to  be  a  move- 
ment. The  Maimed  Man  half  arose  to 
his  feet.  *I  will  shame  them,  the  lazy- 
bones,' he  said,  and  then  he  sat  down 
again,  with  an  odd,  soft  collapse. 

''For,  you  see,  it  was  very  still,  as  I 
have  said.  Not  a  trace  of  wind.  The 
forest  seemed  to  be  slumbering.  And  yet 
there  had  come  out  of  it,  and  across  the 


open  place,  and  up  the  slope,  so  that  it 
touched  the  hair  and  chiUed  the  cheek, 
something  that  was  not  wind  and  yet  was 
like  it.  A  little  clammy  cat's-paw.  So  ! 
And  then  was  gone.  And  on  its  heels 
came  the  leaves.  Yes,  millions  of  them. 
But  not  blown ;  not  hurriedly.  Very  hesi- 
tatingly ;  as  if  by  their  own  volition.  One 
might  have  said  that  they  oozed  with  a 
monstrous  slowness  out  from  between  the 
crepuscular  tree-trunks  and  across  the 
open  space  toward  the  brook.  Gray 
leaves,  creeping  forward  with  a  curious 
dogged  languor.  And  when  they  came  to 
the  brook  they  paused  on  its  farther  edge 
and  stopped,  and  the  ones  behind  came 
pushing  up  to  them.  And  looking  down 
upon  them,  they  might  have  been  the 
backs  of  wounded  men  in  gray,  dragging 
themselves  on  their  knees  to  water.  .  .  . 

"I  don't  know  how  long  this  moment 
lasted — minutes  perhaps;  perhaps  no 
longer  than  the  drawing  in  and  letting  out 
of  a  breath.  It  was  broken  by  the  figure 
of  a  man — an  upstanding  man,  this  time 
— who  stepped  out  of  the  forest  opposite 
and,  halting  for  a  moment  on  the  edge  of 
the  clearing,  looked  up  to  where  The 
Maimed  Man  was  sitting.  Then  he  sig- 
nalled to  some  one  behind  him,  and  pres- 
ently one  by  one  the  figures  of  the  belated 
suite  appeared.  They  formed  themselves 
in  a  little  group  and  with  some  precision 
marched  across  the  clearing.  As  they 
trampled  upon  the  stricken  leaves  by  the 
brookside  the  fixed  stare  in  The  Maimed 
Man's  eyes  faded,  and  he  watched  them 
with  a  rigid  attention.  Shortly  they  came 
to  where  he  had  got  to  his  feet.  A  huge 
elderly  man  with  a  red  face  led  them. 

'"But  your  Majesty,'  he  objected,  'it  is 
not  fitting.  You  should  not  leave  us  in 
this  way.  Even  here,  is  it  altogether 
safe?' 

"The  Maimed  Man  did  not  answer. 
Covertly  and  with  a  sly  shamefacedness, 
unhke  himself,  he  was  trying  to  read  the 
expression  in  the  huntsman's  face.  But 
that  faithful  fellow's  eyes  were  bland. 
There  was  no  sign  that  he  had  seen  any- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary.  .  .  . 

"There  is  no  need,"  said  the  voice,  "for 
delay.  From  this  to  the  second  incident 
I  would  describe  to  you  is  only  a  step.  I 
shall  not  go  into  details.  For  these  I  can 
safely  trust  to  your  imaginations.  And 
yet  I  would  not,  of  course,  have  you 
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gather  that  what  I  have  just  told  you  is 
without  background — was  out  of  a  clear 
sky.  Naturally,  it  was  not;  it  was  a 
cumulation,  an  apex.  Such  things  do  not 
happen  altogether  suddenly.  There  is  a 
nibbling  away  at  the  banks,  a  little  rivu- 
let here  and  there,  and  then,  all  at  once,  a 
torrent  like  a  haunted  river  under  the 
moon.  I  called  the  first  apex  'The  story 
of  the  leaves  that  marched';  I  shall  call 
the  second  'The  mist  that  came  up  sud- 
denly.' 

"Two  weeks  had  passed;  quiet  days, 
slow  weeks,  quiet  and  slow  as  the  sunlight 
through  the  trees.  The  two  doctors  at 
the  hunting-lodge,  round,  sharp-spoken 
men,  with  big,  near-sighted  spectacles, 
rubbed  their  hands  together  and  nodded 
with  certainty  when  they  held  their  daily 
consultations.  '  He  is  improving  rapidly,' 
they  said.  '  The  lines  in  his  face  are  going. 
A  little  more  exercise,  a  little  more  diver- 
sion— so ! '  They  imagined  crosses  on 
their  chests. 

"  Have  you  ever  known  mist  on  a  moon- 
light night  in  a  forest  ?  Not  a  woods,  not 
an  open  country  with  timber  scattered 
through  it,  but  a  real  forest;  so  limitless, 
so  close-pressing,  that  one  has  the  same 
sense  of  diminished  personality  and  at  the 
same  time  the  same  sense  of  all  obstruc- 
tions cleared  away  between  oneself  and 
the  loneliness  of  the  universe  that  one  has 
at  sea.  As  if,  that  is,  you  found  yourself, 
a  mere  shadow  in  the  darkness,  kneeling 
close  before  an  altar  on  which  blazed,  so 
that  you  could  not  altogether  raise  your 
head,  the  magnificence  of  a  star.  But 
mist  in  a  moonlight  forest  is  even  more 
disembodying  than  mist  on  a  moonlight 
sea.  There  are  the  dark  masses  of  the 
trees,  showing  every  now  and  then  above 
the  changing  wTaiths  of  white,  and  the 
summits  of  half-seen  hills,  to  give  an  im- 
pression of  a  horizon  near  yet  seemingly 
unattainable. 

"They  had  finished  supper  in  the  great 
oak-cdilinged  room  dowTi  below,  where  a 
fire  burned  in  the  stone  embrasure,  and 
the  soft  lights  of  candles  in  silver  cande- 
labra made  only  more  tenebrious  the  dark- 
ness overhead.  The  Maimed  INIan  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  peered  with  nar- 
rowed eyelids  through  the  smoke  of  his 
cigar  at  the  long  table  stretching  away 
from  him.  For  a  moment  he  felt  reas- 
sured; a  hint  of  the  old  assurance  that  had 


once  been  one  of  his  greatest  gifts.  It 
was  partly  a  physical  thing,  stirring  in  his 
veins  like  the  cool  blood  that  follows  the 
awakening  from  healthy  sleep.  The  sight 
of  all  these  friends  of  his,  these  followers 
of  his,  with  their  keen,  sunburnt  faces, 
or  their  wrinkled  and  wise  ones — !  Surely 
he  occupied  a  position  almost  unassail- 
able ;  almost  as  unassailable  as  that  of  the 
God  of  Force  whose  purposes  of  late  had 
at  times  puzzled  him  in  a  new  and  disturb- 
ing way — .  What  nonsense  !  He  gripped 
power  as  securely  as  he  could  grip,  if  he 
wished,  his  sword.  WTiat  strength  in 
heaven  or  earth  could  break  a  man's  will, 
pro\dded  that  will  had  been  sufficiently 
trained?  He  felt  pleasantly  tired  from 
the  walk  of  the  afternoon;  he  thought  that 
he  would  go  up  to  his  rooms  for  a  while, 
perhaps  wTite  a  personal  letter  or  two, 
afterward  come  down  again  for  a  game  of 
cards.  He  stood  up ;  the  long  double  fines 
of  men  at  the  table  rose  with  him,  as  a 
unit,  at  attention.  The  Maimed  Man 
looked  at  them  for  a  prolonged  second,  his 
heart  stirred  with  pride;  then  he  wheeled 
about  and  departed. 

"In  his  workroom  above,  two  secre- 
taries were  writing  at  a  table  under  the 
rays  of  a  green-shaded  lamp.  They 
jumped  to  their  feet  as  he  entered,  but  he 
waved  them  aside. 

"'I  shall  return  in  a  moment,'  he  said. 
'First  I  wish  to  finish  my  cigar.' 

"He  opened  the  glass  door  onto  the 
balcony,  but,  as  it  was  cool,  he  stepped 
back  and  asked  for  his  military  cloak. 
WTien  this  was  adjusted,  he  stepped  once 
more  into  the  moonlight.  .  .  .  And  then, 
suddenly,  there  was  no  moonlight  at  all, 
or  just  the  faintest  glimmer  of  it,  like  fight 
seen  through  milky  water.  Instead,  he 
had  stepped  into  a  swirling  vapor  that  in 
an  instant  lost  him  completely  from  the 
door  he  had  just  left;  a  maelstrom  of  fog, 
that  choked  him,  half  blinded  him,  twisted 
about  him  like  wet,  coiling  ropes,  and  in  a 
dreadful  moment  he  saw  that  through  the 
fog  were  thrust  out  toward  him  arms  of  a 
famine  thinness,  the  extended  fingers  of 
which  groped  at  his  throat,  were  obliter- 
ated by  the  fog,  groped  once  more  with  a 
searching  intentness. 

"'God!'  said  The  Maimed  Man. 
'  God  ! ' — and  fought  drunkenly  for  the 
wall  behind  him.  His  hands  touched 
nothing.     He  did  not  even  know  in  which 
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direction  the  wall  lay.  He  dreaded  to 
move,  for  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  no 
longer  a  railing  to  save  him  from  falling. 
There  was  no  solidity  anywhere.  The 
w^orld  had  become  a  thing  of  hideous  flux, 
unstable  as  when  first  it  was  made.  Gelid 
fingers,  farther  reaching  than  the  rest, 
touched  the  back  of  his  neck.  He  gave  a 
hoarse,  strangled  cry  and  reeled  forward, 
and  fell  across  the  balustrade  that  came 
up  out  of  the  mist  to  meet  him.  And 
slowly  the  mist  retreated;  down  from  the 
balcony  and  across  the  open  place  be- 
neath. A  narrow  line  of  dew-brightened 
grass  appeared  and  grew  wider.  The  tops 
of  the  trees  began  to  show.  But  The 
Maimed  Man  could  not  take  his  eyes  off 
the  mist,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
open  place  was  filled  with  the  despairing 
arms  of  women  and  of  children,  and  that 
through  the  shifting  whiteness  gleamed 
the  whiteness  of  their  serried  faces.  Be- 
hind him  was  the  warm  glow  of  the  room, 
shining  through  the  glass  doors.  But  he 
did  not  dare  go  in  as  yet;  it  was  necessary 
first  to  control  the  little  flecks  of  foam 
that  despite  his  endeavor  still  wet  his  lips. 
For  you  see,"  said  the  voice,  and  in  the 
darkness  its  accents  took  on  a  slow, 
rhythmical  sombreness,  like  the  swish  of 
a  sword  in  a  shuttered  room,  ''this  was 
far  worse  than  the  leaves.  For,  after  all, 
the  dead  are  only  the  dead,  but  to  the 
living  there  is  no  end." 

At  least  a  minute — fully  a  minute — 
must  have  passed,  a  minute  in  which  the 
brown  shadows  of  the  library,  held  back 


for  now  this  long  while  by  the  weaving 
magic  of  the  voice,  stepped  forward  once 
more  into  their  places,  while  Mr.  Van- 
dusen  waited  for  the  voice  to  continue. 
Then  the  spell  broke  like  a  shattered 
globe,  and,  with  a  sudden  realization  of 
many  things,  he  leaned  forward  and  felt 
the  chair  to  the  right  of  him.  There  was 
no  one  there.  He  paused  with  his  hand 
still  on  the  leather  seat.  "Would  you 
mind  telling  me,"  he  asked,  and  he  found 
that  he  was  speaking  with  some  effort  and 
with  great  precision,  "if  any  of  you  know 
the  gentleman  who  has  just  left?" 

"Left?"  said  Tomlinson  sharply. 

"Yes— left." 

Tomlinson's  voice  was  incredulous. 
"But  he  couldn't  have,"  he  insisted. 
"From  where  I  am  sitting  I  would  have 
seen  him  as  he  reached  the  door.  Al- 
though, if  he  really  is  gone,  I  can  say, 
thank  the  Lord,  that  I  think  he's  a  faker." 

On  silent  feet  young  Wheeler  had  de- 
parted for  the  hall.  Now  he  returned. 
"It  may  interest  you  to  know,"  he  said, 
"that  I  have  just  interviewed  the  door- 
man and  the  boy  who  is  stationed  at  the 
steps  leading  back,  and  they  both  say  no 
one  has  come  in  or  out  in  the  last  half- 
hour." 

Suddenly  his  careful  voice  rose  to  a 
high  note.  "What  the  devil—!"  he 
sputtered.  He  strode  over  to  the  electric 
switch.  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  let's  have 
some  light,"  he  said.  "Why  do  we  al- 
ways insist  upon  sitting  in  this  con- 
founded darkness?" 
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I  DREAMED  of  a  Still  gray  pool 
Within  the  wood. 
Into  its  depths  the  dusk 
Was  falling,  falling  ever. 

And  waking  slowly  in  the  night 
I  felt  thy  hair, 
Thy  dim,  cool  hair, 
Like  falling  dusk  about  me. 
And   through  it,   from   the  spacious 
night, 


Glimmered  one  lucid  star. 

Ah,  like  a  wood  anemone 

Thy  face,  thy  curving  throat 

Shone    faintly    through    the    enfolding 

gloom 
That  hung  about  me — 

I  dream  of  a  still  gray  pool 
In  the  lonely  wood. 
Into  its  depths  the  dusk 
Is  falling,  falling  ever. 


AMERICANS    AS    THEY    SEEM    TO    A 

FRENCHMAN 

By    Gustave    Rodrigues 

Gustave  Rodrigues  is  a  French  writer  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  recently  published  in  Paris  a  book  on  the  Americans  called 
''The  People  of  Action"   C'Le  Peuple  d'Action"). 


F  what  I  have  written  about 
America  has  no  other  mer- 
it, it  possesses  that  of  en- 
tire sincerity.  Along  with 
eulogies  which  I  have  not 
tried  either  to  minimize  or 
to  exaggerate,  it  contains  some  reserva- 
tions, even  some  criticisms,  which  I  have 
no  wish  to  weaken.  I  have  sought  to 
show  my  fellow  countrymen  the  Ameri- 
can as  I  have  seen  him,  with  his  quali- 
ties of  energy,  audacity,  generosity;  but 
also  with  his  faults — or  rather  the  things 
which  I  have  seemed  to  find  defective  in 
him — his  extreme  impulsiveness,  his  some- 
what narrow  views,  his  still  incomplete 
culture. 

Such  as  he  is  he  has  seemed  to  me  very 
great,  and  to  have  grown  even  greater  by 
the  part  that  he  has  just  taken  in  the 
view  of  history.  The  events  which  have 
happened  since  the  publication  in  France 
of  my  book  have  confirmed  me  in  this 
belief. 

American  intervention,  which  was  then 
hardly  more  than  a  promise,  has  devel- 
oped to-day  with  a  strength  that  could 
hardly  be  imagined.  What  seemed  to  be 
impossible  has  been  realized.  The  pro- 
vision made  for  it  has  surpassed  expecta- 
tion and  beaten  all  records.  In  January, 
1918,  there  were  only  a  few  thousands  of 
American  soldiers  on  our  soil;  to-day  we 
may  estimate  1,300,000,  perhaps  1,500,- 
000.  The  tide  flows  on  unceasingly,  with 
a  regularity  that  is  impressive,  formida- 
ble. In  the  vigorous  words  of  President 
Wilson,  the  hour  cannot  be  long  delayed 
when  the  forces  of  liberty  will  be  every- 
where overwhelming  the  forces  of  slavery, 
and  when  it  will  at  last  be  possible  for 
man  to  live  truly  and  fully  in  a  pacified 
and  regenerated  world. 

And  of  this  peaceful  regeneration  the 
United   States   will   have   been,  not   of 
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course  the  sole  agents,  but  among  the 
chief  constructors.  They  will  have  had 
the  advantage  over  old  and  divided  Eu- 
rope of  being  a  young  people,  a  united 
federation,  and  even  now  in  a  concrete 
form  a  first  League  of  Nations. 

Thus  for  all  their  Allies  they  are  at  the 
same  time  a  model  to  follow  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  a  riddle  to  solve.  They  do 
not  come  into  the  conflict  with  that  old 
mentality  adjusted  to  war  which  we  bring 
to  it,  all  of  us,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree; 
for  they  have  not  behind  them  eight  or 
ten  centuries  of  battling  against  foreign 
peoples.  War,  well  as  they  make  it — and 
we  know  how  fervently — is  for  them  in 
some  degree  a  word  without  meaning, 
for  war  presupposes  conquest,  and  they 
recognize  nothing  but  voluntary  agree- 
ment; peoples  are  not  for  them  a  kind  of 
cattle  to  be  bartered  or  stolen  by  the  right 
of  the  strongest;  they  are  autonomous 
beings,  masters  of  their  own  destinies. 
War  makes  sacred  the  rule  of  fact  in  all 
its  original  brutality — the  human,  or 
rather  the  inhuman,  beast  unchained  to 
gratify  his  lowest  appetites;  and  the 
United  States  proclaims  the  rule  of  law, 
the  judicial  state  permanently  and  defi- 
nitely established  between  equals,  respect 
alike  for  the  individual  personality  and 
the  collective  personality. 

Yes,  the  American  nation,  which  is  still 
in  the  making,  which  is  still  seeking  to 
find  itself,  but  which  in  this  present  strug- 
gle will  find  itself  once  for  all,  is  among  all 
peoples  the  peaceful  nation,  the  one  which 
owes  to  the  achievements  of  peace  both 
its  unprecedented  prosperity  and  its 
purely  democratic  institutions.  It  is,  if  I 
may  say  so,  peace  made  a  nation,  as  its 
President,  Mr.  Wilson,  is  peace  made 
man. 

And  it  is  from  this  that  the  interven- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  World 
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War  derives  its  full  meaning.  To  Ger- 
man Imperialism,  to  that  final  return  to 
their  ancestral  barbarism  which  we 
thought  we  could  look  upon  as  definitely 
checked  by  civilization,  the  United  States 
inflexibly  opposes  the  great  dam  of  its 
men,  its  armament,  and  its  gold.  It  says 
to  this  devilish  force:  Thou  shalt  go  no 
further.  It  is  forcing  it  back,  and  for- 
ever, into  the  darkness  of  the  Middle 
Ages  from  which  by  an  incomprehensible 
anachronism  it  burst  forth  to  lay  waste 
the  world. 

"This  does  not  belong  to  our  day,"  M. 
Clemenceau,  now  Premier  of  France, 
wrote  in  an  article  in  VHomme  Libre  just 
after  the  war  broke  out.  "This  does  not 
belong  to  our  day,"  repeated  after  him 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  with  its  President  spoke 
the  whole  American  Union;  and  it  is 
"our  day"  that  has  just  brought  into 
being  the  young  American  army,  the 
army  of  liberty,  to  drive  back  the  day  of 
the  past,  the  day  of  mediaeval  slavery. 

This  army  has  but  just  entered  the 
fight,  where  it  has  shown  to  a  wondering 
world  and  an  astounded  Germany  of  what 
achievement  it  is  capable.  Against  pro- 
fessional soldiers,  against  veterans  trained 
in  all  the  devices  of  war,  it  has  tested  the 
strength  of  its  young  volunteers — perhaps 
still  somewhat  inexperienced,  but  fighting 
for  an  ideal  and  not  for  a  master.  In  con- 
junction with  the  other  x\llied  combatants 
it  has  checked  at  its  first  blow  the  German 
force,  and  to-morrow  it  will  shatter  it. 

But  if  the  military  effort  of  the  United 
States  has  been  beyond  compare  it  has 
its  double  in  a  civil  effort  which  is  not  less 
so.  The  population  of  this  country,  which 
ov^erflows  with  riches,  where  harvests  and 
provisions  are  spread  broadcast  in  their 
abundance,  has  voluntarily  imposed  upon 
itself  the  severest  privations.  It  has 
stinted  itself  of  bread  in  order  to  feed 
those  nations  beyond  the  Atlantic  which 
the  submarine  blockade  was  trying  to 
starve.  It  has  experienced,  more  than 
France  and  very  largely  for  the  sake  of 
France,  crises  in  coal  and  other  necessary 
products;  it  has  accepted  very  severe  re- 
strictions, I  will  not  say  patiently  but 
joyously,  with  a  smile  upon  its  lips. 

Toward  our  country  especially  it  has 
shown  an  admirable  devotion,  and  I  may 
add  delicacy.     It  has  given  in  profusion, 


as  is  its  custom,  and  in  giving  it  has  taken 
the  attitude  not  of  a  benefactor  but  of  one 
fulfiUing  an  obligation.  The  American 
Red  Cross,  the  Rockefeller  mission,  the 
Young  Men's  and  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations — to  mention  only 
the  most  important  among  its  charitable 
institutions — have  all  rivalled  one  another 
in  generosity,  ingenuity,  and  industry. 
The  American  has  one  virtue  and  a  rare 
one — he  remembers  services  that  have 
been  done  him;  he  is  never  ungrateful. 
"We  of  the  United  States  are.  a  grate- 
ful nation,"  said  General  Allaire,  provost 
marshal  of  the  American  forces  in  France. 
"Lafayette  and  Rochambeau  are  names 
that  an  American  speaks  with  reverence 
and  affection,  are  heroes  whose  memory  he 
cherishes  in  his  heart.  And,  as  his  fashion 
is,  he  is  bringing  back  to  you  a  hundred- 
fold that  which  he  received  from  you." 

However,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
American  gives,  he  asks;  and  what  he 
asks  above  all  from  France  is  an  intellec- 
tual and  moral  collaboration  and  con- 
tinuous exchange  of  opinions,  ideas,  and 
sentiments. 

From  this  springs  the  daily  and  hourly 
co-operation  that  exists  everywhere  and 
in  all  fields  of  action.  Examples  are  the 
"Foyers  du  Soldat,"  where  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  joins  its 
endeavors  to  those  of  our  French  citizens 
and  of  our  high  command  in  placing  its 
immense  resources  at  the  service  of  the 
troops.  Such  also  is  the  "Foyer  des 
Alliees,"  which  the  young  women  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  have  established  for  our  em- 
ployees and  ammunition  workers,  with 
the  intimate  and  constant  support  of 
some  devoted  Frenchwomen  and  of  some 
leaders  of  industry.  A  further  instance 
is  the  "College  des  Etats-Unis,"  which  a 
Franco-American  committee,  made  up  of 
intellectual  leaders  of  the  two  countries, 
is  establishing  in  Paris,  and  which  is  pro- 
posing as  the  first  point  of  its  active  pro- 
gramme the  concerted  study  of  progress 
made  in  war  surgery,  in  war  medicine,  in 
war  radiology.  Still  another  is  the  cease- 
less activity  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Paris,  which,  under  the  ur- 
gent leadership  of  its  president,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Berry,  is  exerting  itself  to  bring  about 
in  the  future  following  the  war  the  closest 
and  most  productive  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries. 
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Yes,  that  which  America  asks  of  France 
above  all  else  is  the  means  of  obliging  her, 
the  most  certain  and  most  effective  meth- 
ods of  making  her  ^'greater  than  ever,"  to 
quote  once  more  from  General  Allaire. 

She  expects  also  that  which  we  are  able 
to  give  her  and  which  we  shall  bring  to  her 
joyfully — I  mean  the  "culture  de  Fesprit," 
that  refinement  of  thought  which  has 
always  been  an  attribute  of  the  French 
race.  To  replace  the  German  teachers 
in  her  universities,  she  appeals  to  ours. 
Young  and  still  without  pretension,  she 
believes  that  she  can  get  at  our  school 
that  which  she  lacks,  and  that  to  make 
the  complete  man  she  can  add  to  her 
qualities  of  action  and  of  matter-of-fact- 
ness  the  charm  and,  as  it  were,  the  per- 
fume of  French  culture. 

Thus  there  is  everything  to  expect  and 
everything    to   hope    not    only    for    the 


two  nations  but  for  all  civilization  from 
a  Franco-American  rapprochement — and 
even  more  from  a  Franco-American  in- 
timacy. This  rapprochement  and  this 
intimacy  come  about  by  the  very  nature 
of  things,  and  they  will  become  every  day 
more  real.  They  arouse  on  all  hands, 
besides  efforts  at  practical  realization, 
other  attempts  at  propaganda  of  which 
what  I  have  written  is  only  a  very  incon- 
siderable sample.  The  future,  we  may  be 
sure,  belongs  to  a  great  union  of  free  peo- 
ples, and  at  the  head  of  this  union  we  may 
look  to  see  especially  the  two  great  peo- 
ples which,  one  in  the  old  world  and  one 
in  the  new,  have  been  the  unquestioned 
champions  of  the  rights  of  man  and  of  the 
rights  of  nations. 

This  is  what  I  desire  to  say  to  our 
American  friends. 

Paris,  August  15,  191 8. 


THE    LIAISON    OF    LAUGHTER 
By  Roy  S.   Durstine 


'RJ^^^g^gJOO  often  a  foreigner,"  says 
Chesterton,  "is  simply  a 
man  who  laughs  at  every- 
thing except  jokes." 

The  French  poilu  and 
the  American  soldier  are 
no  longer  foreigners  to  each  other.  They 
laugh  at  the  same  things.  They  have 
built  their  friendship  upon  a  foundation 
of  smiles  and  laughs. 

*Tn  this  war,"  observed  a  very  astute 
American,  ''a  laugh  is  as  good  as  a  bul- 
let." He  was  thinking  of  laughter  as  a 
factor  in  winning  wars,  he  said,  and  as  a 
means  of  serving  the  ends  of  liaison — 
drawing  together  the  French  and  the 
Americans.  And  he  illustrated  his  belief 
by  telling  how  there  came  a  new  fashion 
in  men's  hats  along  the  Marne. 

The  French  and  the  Americans  had  just 
taken  a  certain  town,  one  at  which  their 
operations  had  been  directed  for  weeks. 
It  was  a  bloody  fight  when  they^drove  out 
the  Boches  and  their  nerves  were  taut  as 
they  occupied  the  crumpled  buildings  and 
twisting,  littered  streets.  Yet  a  great 
w^ave  of  exultation  swept  over  the  troops 
as  they  entered. 


A  few  minutes  later  a  French  sentry 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  After  four  years 
of  what  the  poilu  has  endured,  it  is  un- 
usual to  hear  him  laugh  outright.  He 
smiles  many  times  a  day,  sometimes 
sadly,  sometimes  gayly;  often  he  laughs 
softly;  but  a  genuine,  whole-hearted  laugh 
is  rare. 

He  was  looking  down  a  narrow  street. 
Advancing  toward  him  were  three  Ameri- 
can soldiers.  They  wore  their  regulation 
shoes  and  spiral  puttees,  their  khaki 
breeches  and  olive-drab  shirts.  Their 
gas-masks  were  at  the  alert.  But  on 
their  heads,  instead  of  their  steel  helmets, 
they  wore — straw  hats  ! 

From  the  other  direction  came  two 
more  Americans.  They  wore  broad- 
brimmed  panamas.  More  Americans  ap- 
peared with  more  straw  hats.  There 
were  assorted  styles  and  sizes,  but  all 
were  made  of  straw.  And  beneath  each 
hat  was  a  broad  American  grin. 

Then,  picking  his  way  carefully  through 
the  mud  and  proceeding  with  studied  de- 
liberation, appeared  a  six-foot  Westerner. 
He  wore  the  broadest-brimmed  hat  of  all 
and  above  it  he  carried  a  black-and-white 
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striped  parasol.  He  was  met  by  three 
friends  who  wore  silk  hats  and  who  paused 
to  greet  him  with  ceremony.  From  every 
direction  appeared  more  high  hats,  opera- 
hats,  felt  hats,  derbies,  more  straws — even 
one  of  the  sort  that  is  associated  with 
portraits  of  Napoleon. 

Anything  but  steel  helmets !  That 
seemed  to  be  the  idea  and  that  was  ex- 
actly the  idea.  These  American  boys 
had  had  enough  of  warfare  for  a  few  min- 
utes and  they  decided  to  make  a  holiday 
of  it.  With  nothing  to  work  with  but  a 
shell-torn  hat  store,  they  made  that  old 
town  take  on  an  air  of  gayety  that 
warmed  their  own  hearts  and  spread 
warmth  and  cheer  into  the  hearts  of  every 
Frenchman  who  entered  it  with  them. 

It  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  poilu 
expects  in  his  American  friends,  and  when 
he  finds  it  he  is  delighted  beyond  mea- 
sure. There  is  an  American  courier  in 
France  who  is  giving  hundreds  of  French 
people  a  thrill  of  pleasure  every  day.  He 
rides  a  motorcycle,  but  he  rides  it  in  his 
own  way.  Behind  the  saddle  he  has 
fashioned  a  small  platform  upon  which  a 
pillow  is  lashed  against  a  chair-back. 
It  is  so  placed  that  he  can  lean  back  and 
put  his  feet  on  the  handle-bars.  He 
glides  through  the  countrysides  of  France 
at  a  breakneck  rate  in  this  luxurious  way, 
controlling  his  speed  by  push-buttons  at 
his  side  and  steering  with  his  feet ! 

Two  or  three  kilometres  behind  the 
American  front  lines  a  cow  was  observed 
quietly  grazing  in  a  field  studded  with 
shell-craters.  She  seemed  to  be  a  normal 
cow  in  every  way  but  one.  She  had  only 
three  legs.  The  fourth,  it  was  learned, 
was  a  casualty  when  there  was  a  lively 
time  in  her  sector  a  few  months  before 
the  Americans  occupied  it. 

They  approached  this  cow  in  twos  and 
threes  at  the  risk  of  being  observed  by 
enemy  planes.  They  discovered  that 
she  was  thoroughly  normal,  even  to  the 
extent  of  being  quite  willing  and  able  to 
supply  them  with  fresh  milk.  In  return 
for  this  unusual  luck,  the  Americans  lav- 
ished upon  her  a  degree  of  care  which 
must  have  been  unprecedented  in  this 
cow's  life.  They  induced  her  to  hobble 
over  to  the  shelter  of  their  own  clump  of 
trees,  they  tethered  her  securely  to  keep 
her  from  straying  not  only  toward  the 
Boche  lines  but  also  toward  any  other 


Allied  outfit  in  that  region,  and  they  vied 
with  one  another  in  bringing  her  the 
choicest  grasses  in  the  neighborhood. 
For  several  days  their  cook  prepared 
bread  puddings  and  other  milk-made 
dishes  long  denied  them.  And  then  the 
order  came  to  move. 

A  council  of  war  was  held.  The  cow 
was  led  on  practice  marches.  It  was  no 
use.  Hobble  though  she  would,  it  was 
apparent  that  she  could  ,not  hike  over 
any  great  distance.  Then  some  one  had 
a  bright  idea.  An  ambulance  was  brought 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  an  hour  that 
detachment  worked  with  might  and  main 
to  lift  or  wheedle  the  cow  to  enter  their 
ambulance.  She  not  only  couldn't,  she 
wouldn't.  So  they  had  no  choice ;  they  had 
to  abandon  her  as  they  marched  off  with 
their  thoroughly  amused  French  comrades. 

"They  certainly  do  hate  to  leave  any- 
thing behind,"  said  one  of  their  officers. 
"You  know  the  saying:  'The  English 
fight  for  honor,  the  French  for  glory,  but 
the  Americans  fight  for  souvenirs!'" 

One  of  the  greatest  tasks  of  the  morale- 
making  organizations,  such  as  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  is  to  keep  alive  the  native 
good  cheer  with  which  the  Americans 
leave  home.  There  is  recognized  military 
value,  you  are  told  in  France  to-day,  in 
the  entertainments  which  keep  the  Ameri- 
can fund  of  humor  well  supplied.  Mo- 
tion-pictures work  wonders  with  war- 
weary  brains.  Just  to  see  again  the 
funny  feet,  the  bamboo  stick,  flat  derby, 
and  acrobatic  mustache  of  Mr.  Chaplin; 
just  to  ride  and  swagger  and  shoot  again 
on  the  Western  plains  with  Mr.  Hart;  just 
to  steep  oneself  in  the  joys  and  miseries 
of  the  decorative  Miss  Pickford;  just  to 
follow  Mr.  Fairbanks  through  his  perilous 
daily  life — these  are  the  adventures  which 
mean  recreation  to  the  men  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  greatest  of  all  adventures. 

Much  of  their  satisfaction  comes  from 
seeing  living  beings  moving  in  the  familiar 
backgrounds  of  American  cities.  The 
news  films  never  fail  to  bring  a  shout 
of  "There's  Forty-second  Street!"  or 
"That's  right  in  front  of  the  Union  De- 
pot ! "  One  lad  who  had  heard  his  friends 
break  into  exclamations  of  delight  mur- 
mured sadly: 

"I'd  give  six  months'  pay  right  this 
minute  just  to  see  a  close-up  of  Tenafly, 
New  Jersey!" 
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Home  is  never  far  away  from  the 
thoughts  of  these  men  overseas.  When 
they  find  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  girl  or  man  who 
has  even  so  much  as  passed  through  their 
own  town,  it  is  a  red-letter  day.  They 
will  lean  over  the  canteen  counter  for  an 
hour  of  reminiscence.  And — oh,  day  of 
days  ! — when  they  find  a  girl  who  actually 
knows  their  families,  present  or  future ! 

If  the  people  at  home  realized  how 
much  cheer  is  brought  by  letters,  they 
would  always  give  their  messages  a  ring 
of  optimism.  Unfortunately  there  is  a 
certain  type  of  mind  to  which  news 
means  the  small  disasters  of  daily  life. 
Father  is  ailing,  or  little  Johnnie  fell 
down-stairs,  or  Cousin  Elsie  has  the  pleu- 
risy— these  are  the  events  which  slip  into 
the  soldiers'  letters.  The  men  don't 
want  real  trouble  kept  from  them,  but 
they  long  to  hear  about  the  little  pleasant 
events  that  may  seem  trivial  here  but 
loom  up  like  lighthouses  at  a  distance  of 
three  thousand  miles.  Keep  the  humor 
alive — that  is  a  piece  of  war  work  which 
every  person  at  home  can  do. 

"You  have  no  idea  what  it  means  to 
us,"  said  a  French  gentleman  of  high  re- 
sponsibility, "to  have  these  milhons  of 
smiling  faces  here  in  France.  They  have 
brought  us  a  new  spirit.  They  have 
made  us  see  that  our  dark  days  are  gone  ! " 

"Ah,  those  Americans!"  exclaimed  a 
little  poilu,  a  soldier  from  the  slums  of 
Paris.  "They  are  our  brothers!  They 
smile!" 

There  you  have  it,  from  each  end  of  the 
social  scale.  Perhaps  the  poilu  was 
thinking  of  the  fun  which  he  had  when  he 
and  his  comrades  heard  of  the  American 
way  of  naming  guns. 

It  is  a  sport  over  there  which  the 
Americans  share  with  the  poilus.  Here, 
too,  humor  is  a  saving  grace.  Much  of 
the  sting  of  the  long-range  gun  firing  into 
Paris  was  removed  when  the  gun  itself 
was  christened  for  the  German  lady  who 
is  reputed  to  make  explosives.  You  can't 
be  wholly  stricken  with  terror  by  a  gun 
which  causes  people  to  say  whenever  its 
shells  break:  "There  goes  Bertha  again  !" 
In  the  same  way,  you  feel  a  personal  sense 
of  affection  for  your  own  guns  when  you 
call  them,  as  the  French  do,  by  such 
names  as  Yvette,  Marianne,  Jeanne, 
Yvonne,  Henriette,  Helene,  and  Adele. 
Or  perhaps  you  have  a  special  feeling  of 


respect  and  admiration  for  certain  guns, 
and  you  call  them  Fraternite,  Egalite,  and 
Liberte.  And  then  your  American  friends 
come  along,  and  what  do  they  do  ?  They 
christen  theirs  Ignatz,  Krazy  Kat,  and 
Elsie  Janis ! 

It  is  highly  probable  that  a  commission 
will  have  to  be  appointed  after  the  war  to 
sort  out  from  each  language  the  French 
and  English  words  which  are  being  inter- 
mingled. You  may  have  seen  pictures  of 
American  soldiers  and  French  children  in 
your  illustrated  papers.  Perhaps  you 
thought  that  they  were  specially  posed 
by  a  photographer  who  wanted  to  please 
the  folks  back  home.  They  weren't. 
There  are  pictures  like  that  all  over 
France.  The  way  the  American  soldiers 
and  the  French  children  understand  one 
another  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  parts  of 
America's  visit  overseas. 

Outside  any  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen  be- 
hind the  lines  you  will  see  American  sol- 
diers breaking  off  pieces  of  the  chocolate 
bars  which  they  have  just  bought  and 
handing  them  around  to  the  circle  of 
small,  upstretched  hands. 

"You  got  to  give  it  to  'em  when  they 
want  it  so  bad!"  laugh  the  Americans. 
And -then  they  get  acquainted.  The  first 
expression  that  the  French  children  learn 
from  the  Americans  is  "Thank  you!" 
And,  curiously  enough,  the  next  is 
"  Good  night !"  It  is  the  apparently  ac- 
cepted greeting.  You  are  a  little  discon- 
certed at  first  when  you  meet  a  French 
child  on  the  street  just  after  breakfast 
and  hear  him  exclaim  "  Good  night ! " 

The  Americans  learn,  too.  There  are 
some  French  words  which  have  com- 
pletely displaced  their  English  equiva- 
lents in  the  army's  vocabulary. 

"Can  I  get  beaucoup  cigarettes?"  asks 
the  American  as  he  enters  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
hut. 

"Toot  sweet!"  answers  the  secretary. 

But  without  question  the  most  useful 
word  in  France  to-day  is  one  called  "fin- 
eesh!"  It  is  a  combination  of  finis  and 
finish.  Literally  it  means  all  gone.  If 
you  ask  for  jam  and  there  is  no  jam,  the 
jam  is  fin-eesh.  If  you  get  to  a  station 
too  late  to  catch  your  train,  the  train  is 
fin-eesh.  In  a  country  where  the  unex- 
pected is  to  be  expected,  it  fits  a  hmitless 
number  of  occasions.  It  has  met  the  situa- 
tion.    It  is  as  useful  as  "  C'est  la  guerre  ! " 
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That,  of  course,  is  the  expression  which 
carries  with  a  smile  the  gay  courage  that 
stirs  American  admiration.  After  four 
years  of  war  there  is  still  nothing  which 
the  French  will  not  take  with  a  shrug  and 
a  smile.  It  contains  the  hope,  the  philos- 
ophy, the  inspiration,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  race. 

In  a  little  French  village  the  town  crier 
beat  upon  his  drum  and  cleared  his  throat 
to  make  an  announcement.  The  old  peo- 
ple of  the  place,  and  there  were  none  but 
old  people  there,  leaned  from  their  win- 
dows to  catch  his  words.  He  told  them 
that  for  th«  present  it  would  be  necessary 
for  them  to  curtail  their  ration  of  bread. 
Americans  are  coming  to  know  what 
bread  means  to  the  French  peasant. 
They  have  seen  laborers  work  hard  in 
the  fields  from  daylight  till  dark  with 
only  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  wine. 
They  have  seen  children  standing  in  door- 
ways eating  bread  as  our  children  at  home 
eat  candy.  They  have  seen  French 
people  make  special  trips  to  a  store  for 
bread,  carrying  it  home  in  triumph  in 
their  arms,  or  riding  on  bicycles  with 
circular  loaves  around  the  handle-bars. 
They  know,  in  a  measure,  what  bread 
means  to  the  French.  And  those  who 
heard  the  town  crier's  announcement 
turned  to  watch  the  faces  of  the  people 
who  heard  it.  They  saw  first  surprise, 
then  a  little  sadness,  then — a  smile  !  The 
old  people  nodded  to  one  another  and 
then  they  laughed  and  called  out  ''C'est 
la  guerre!"  as  if  they  were  hearing  the 
best  of  news. 

''  Is  there  anything  that  is  too  much  to 
do  for  a  country  like  this?"  asked  one  of 
the  Americans. 

They,  too,  have  put  their  philosophy 
into  words. 

''Oh,  this  is  a  rotten  war!"  some  one 
will  exclaim  when  something  has  gone 
wrong. 

"Sure,  but  it's  better  than  no  war  at 
all !"  is  the  answer. 

Ability  to  joke  over  a  situation  which 
is  intended  to  be  terrifying  is  binding  the 
French  and  the  Americans  closer  together 
every  day.  Air-raids  on  Paris  are  very 
likely  designed  to  strike  fear  into  the 
hearts  of  those  who  experience  them. 
But  what  has  been  the  most  characteris- 
tically French  effect  of  the  visiting 
gothas?     The  production  of  a  pair  of 


ridiculous  little  knitted  dolls  held  together 
by  a  string  of  worsted ! 

You  see  them  all  over  Paris.  Their 
names  are  Nenette  and  Rintintin.  They 
are  sometimes  half  an  inch  high  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  an  inch.  They 
are  made  in  the  brightest  colors,  they 
hang  in  all  the  shop-windows,  they  ap- 
pear in  the  pages  of  the  humorous  papers, 
and  they  are  absolute  protection  against 
air-raids ! 

They  are  always  perky  and  gay.  Often 
they  are  quite  elaborately  made  of  silk. 
They  are  even  used  as  trimming  on  wom- 
en's hats.  Their  pictures  are  on  post- 
cards everywhere.  Sometimes  they  have 
an  offspring  who  is  called  either  Radadou 
or  simply  Gus.  You  aren't  supposed  to 
have  a  Radadou  or  a  Gus  with  your 
Nenette  and  Rintintin  until  you  have 
been  in  Paris  for  some  time,  and  have 
safely  lived  through  many  raids. 

Silly?  Of  course  it  is  silly.  No  one 
knows  that  better  than  the  Parisians,  and 
the  Americans,  who  wonder  how  in  the 
world  people  can  have  such  spirits  after 
four  solid  years  of  this  infernal  business. 
But  how  little  the  Germans  know  about 
psychology,  after  all,  when  they  think 
they  can  scare  a  nation  like  that ! 

The  Americans  hear  about  Nenette  and 
Rintintin  as  soon  as  they  reach  Paris, 
enjoy  the  joke  thoroughly,  and  provide 
themselves  with  this  simple  remedy  at 
once.  Nothing  could  make  a  greater  ap- 
peal to  the  American  imagination. 

Even  the  shelters  from  aerial  torpedoes 
are  the  subject  of  jokes.  There  is  one 
theatre,  itself  in  a  cellar,  where  the  whole 
musical  revue  is  devoted  to  lampooning 
the  Hun.  A  very  popular  duet  is  sung 
by  two  young  women  dressed  as  Sand-bag 
and  Saccharine.  A  comedian  appears 
wearing  tortoise-rimmed  spectacles,  on 
the  lenses  of  which  are  pasted  crossed 
strips  of  paper  in  the  way  that  the  plate- 
glass  windows  of  Paris  are  protected.  A 
topical  song  is  devoted  to  the  efforts  of 
the  gothas. 

And  as  you  sit  there  laughing  at  all 
this  make-believe,  you  suddenly  realize 
that  it  isn't  make-believe  at  all — that,  for 
all  you  know,  there  may  be  one  of  those 
Hun  planes  high  above  your  head  at  that 
very  minute  ready  to  release  its  aerial  tor- 
pedo to  make  a  shambles  of  this  theatre. 
And,  again,  you  take  off  your  hat  to  a 
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people  who  can  make  a  joke  of  it — a 
people  who  have  such  a  sense  of  the  pic- 
turesque that  they  sound  the  most  dis- 
mal of  sirens  at  the  beginning  of  an  air- 
raid, and  then  play  the  silver  notes  of  a 
rollicking  bugle-call  for  '* Cease  Firing" 
when  it  is  over. 

In  a  vaudeville  theatre  at  one  of  the 
ports  there  was  a  comedian  who  had  an 
act  which  he  called  ^'Le  Nouvel  Uni- 
formed' He  wore  a  French  steel  hel- 
met topped  with  the  cock-feathers  of  the 
Italians.  His  coat  and  breeches  were  of 
khaki.  About  his  waist  was  slung  a 
Scotch  sporran.  He  wore  golf-stockings. 
The  top  of  one  was  the  pattern  of  the 
French  flag  and  the  other  of  the  American 
flag.  And  he  sang  a  song  about  the  beach 
at  Waikiki — a  Frenchman's  interpreta- 
tion of  an  American  idea  of  Hawaiian 
harmony !  Certainly  nothing  could  have 
been  more  Allied. 

"  Voila  les  Americains  !"  is  the  title  of  a 
poster  which  is  displayed  on  every  Paris 
hoarding.  It  shows  the  German  Crown 
Prince  holding  a  crowbar  with  w^hich  he 
is  trying  to  force  open  the  door  of  Paris. 
He  has  turned  from  his  task  with  an  ex- 
pression of  acute  anxiety,  for  on  the  wall 
beside  him  is  the  gigantic  shadow  of  an 
American  soldier.  When  you  remember 
the  confidence  with  which  the  Kaiser's 
heir  proclaimed  his  intentions  on  Paris, 
there  is  something  rather  splendid  about 
such  a  simple  and  direct  method  of  jeer- 
ing. 

One  night  the  sirens  sounded  as  a  group 
of  American  soldiers  walked  home  along 
one  of  the  broad  avenues.  They  saun- 
tered on  as  the  few  dim  lights  along  the 
street  were  extinguished.  Presently  the 
boom  of  the  barrage  came  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  front.  Then  the  shots  sounded 
nearer  and  against  the  sky  were  the  bursts 
like  fireflies.  The  Americans  stopped  to 
watch  it  and  they  were  still  watching  as 
the  flashes  crept  higher  and  higher  toward 
the  zenith.  When  the  firing  was  thickest- 
and  when  shrapnel  was  likely  to  drop  on 
the  pavements  beside  them,  they  stepped 
back  into  a  doorway.  As  they  stood 
there  two  figures  came  toward  them.  A 
French  officer  was  striding  along  with  his 
cape  flung  across  the  shoulders  of  a  girl. 
They  were  keeping  step  as  they  hummed 
the  gayest  chorus  from  one  of  the  revues. 
The  Americans  watched   them  walking 


along,  as  debonairly  as  if  there  weren't  a 
Boche  on  the  same  planet  with  them. 

''I  suppose  she  thinks  she  can't  get 
hurt  under  that  cape  of  his,"  said  one  of 
the  Americans.  "  Gee  !  That's  the  way 
to  take  it,  ain't  it?" 

To  be  able  to  see  humor  in  the  face  of 
danger  is  a  trait  which  the  Americans 
share  with  their  French  comrades.  A 
detachment  of  Americans  Vv^ere  receiving 
their  baptism  of  shell-fire.  People  say 
that  it  affects  men  differently.  This  is 
what  it  did  to  that  outfit: 

They  stood  on  a  knoll  on  the  lee  side  of 
a  shell-marked  building  and  greeted  each 
shot  with:  ''Oh,  why  don't  you  put  it 
over  the  middle  of  the  plate?"  ''Get 
somebody  that  knows  how  to  shoot ! "  and 
"Who  ever  told  you  that  you  knew  how 
to  aim  a  gun?" 

Considering  that  the  shots  were  landing 
in  the  next  field,  not  a  hundred  yards 
away,  and  that  any  one  of  them  would 
have  levelled  the  house  which  gave  the 
only  protection  in  the  neighborhood,  it 
seemed  that  the  Boche's  intention  of 
frightening  fresh  troops  was  not  meeting 
with  great  success. 

May  there  be  no  feeling  that  in  what 
has  been  set  down  here  the  lighter  side 
has  been  overstressed.  If  there  is  so 
much  of  the  divine  spark  in  those  men 
overseas  that  they  can  see  and  feel  the 
full  horror  of  war  and  still  laugh,  will  any 
one  grudge  them  the  privilege?  Under- 
stand the  kindliness  of  their  humor,  the 
fellowship  and  sympathy  of  it,  contrast  it 
with  the  grisly  emotion  which  passes  for 
mirth  in  their  enemies,  and  then  you 
will  see  how  these  soldiers  of  democracy 
can  march  for  days  and  nights  and  then 
swing  into  the  battle-hne  with  a  song 
on  their  lips.  Whatever  their  hardships 
and  danger,  a  laugh  is  never  far  away. 

A  group  of  Americans  were  marvelling 
at  the  cultivation  of  the  French  fields 
about  them.  They  were  discussing  seri- 
ously the  problems  that  face  a  country  in 
which  the  man-power  has  been  drained 
by  four  years  of  war.  It  was  the  kind  of 
thoughtful  talk  that  marks  the  progress 
of  the  Americans  through  France. 

''How  in  the  world  are  the  French 
going  to  harvest  their  grain?"  one  man 
asked. 

"Oh,  they  are  going  to  let  the  Germans 
shell  it  I "  was  the  answer. 
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^NTIL  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Russian  troops  from 
the  two  Caucasian  fronts, 
that  of  Persia  and  that  of 
Erzeroom,  in  the  Decem- 
ber of  last  year,  the  Cau- 
casian problem  had  nothing  in  it  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  general  problem  of 
Greater  Russia  in  relation  to  the  war. 
Throughout  the  period  when  the  tempo- 
rary Russian  government  under  Kerenski 
was  endeavoring  to  secure  a  stiffening  of 
the  Russian  efforts  against  Germany,  the 
Caucasian  fronts  remained  strong  and 
unbroken,  and  even  at  their  weakest  mo- 
ment in  the  late  autumn  of  191 7,  when 
Bolshivikism  was  making  its  inroads 
among  the  troops,  the  military  power 
which  the  armies  on  these  fronts  repre- 
sented was  sufficient  to  warn  off  any  am- 
bitious attempts  of  the  Turks.  It  was 
when  Bolshivikism  had  gained  control  in 
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the  centre  of  Russia  itself,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  Kerenski  had  vanished,  that  the 
Russian  troops,  gathering  up  all  that  they 
could  bear  away  with  them,  strode  back 
to  Russia  and  left  the  Caucasus  with  its 
few  included  nations  to  take  care  of  itself. 
Till  that'  time  the  Caucasus  had  been 
Russia;  but  from  the  moment  of  that  de- 
sertion the  Caucasus  became  an  entity  by 
itself  with  a  problem  of  its  own,  and  a 
danger  of  its  own. 

In  the  Great  War,  however,  no  Euro- 
pean peoples  can  be  entirely  isolated. 
The  fact  that  the  Caucasus  had  in  itself 
a  particular  value  for  both  the  Allied 
Powers  and  Germany  brought  its  own 
problem  into  the  general  problem  which 
belonged  to  both  sides  in  the  world  strug- 
gle. 

The  individual  problem  of  the  Caucasus 
was  racial.  Within  the  mountainous  area 
of  the  country  live  the  three  jarring  races 
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of  Armenians  and  Georgians,  both  Chris- 
tian, and  the  Tartar  Mohammedans.  Re- 
ligious differences  here  immediately  laid 
open  a  certainty  of  internal  division,  given 
the  absence  of  any  external  force  to  regu- 
late affairs;  while  the  political  jealousies 
between  the  two  Christian  peoples  added 
a  more  petty,  though  very  definite,  likeli- 
hood of  a  lack  of  unity  between  Armenian 
and  Georgian  in  face  of  the  Tartar  oppo- 
sition to  both.  For  all  three  races,  at  the 
time  when  the  Russian  troops  withdrew 


Caucasus,  in  which  the  Turks  received  the 
fortress  town  of  Kars  and  thfe  Black  Sea 
port  of  Batum,  would  have  been  accepted 
by  them  as  the  only  possible  guarantee  for 
their  own  safety  as  Christian  peoples. 

But  unhappily,  for  their  undoing,  this 
problem  with  which  they  were  faced 
linked  itself  up  at  once  with  the  larger 
aspect  of  things  which  belonged  to  the 
Great  War.  Possession  of  the  Caucasus 
in  the  hands  of  a  sympathetic  Christian 
people  meant  everything  to  the  Allies, 
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themselves  from  the  Persian  and  Turkish 
fronts,  there  arose  a  certainty  of  internal 
war  to  be  complicated  as  certainly  by  the 
coming  of  the  Turkish  armies  across  the 
undefended  fronts. 

Now  the  pointing  of  this  state  of  affairs 
was  very  clear  to  each  of  the  peoples. 
While  the  Turks  would  come  as  a  natural 
ally  of  their  co-religionists  and  blood-rela- 
tives, the  Tartars,  the  Armenians  and 
Georgians  would  have  to  fall  back  upon 
their  own  resources.  Left  to  themselves, 
therefore,  the  two  Christian  races  would 
have  been  in  such  a  position  of  difficulty 
that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
peace  which  the  Russian  Bolshiviki  had 
made  with  the  Turks  on  behaff  of  the 


especially  Great  Britain,  for  through  the 
way  of  the  Caucasian  valleys  lay  an  open 
road  to  Persia  and  India,  which,  once  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  would  give  all 
the  access  needed  by  Germany  for  threat- 
ening the  flank  of  the  British  operations 
in  Mesopotamia  and  gaining  opportunity 
to  interfere  with  affairs  in  India.  More- 
over, the  natural  resources  of  Caucasia 
were  in  themselves  of  vast  value  to  either 
side  in  the  war.  For  the  Allies  therefore 
to  have  left  the  Caucasus  to  take  care  of 
itself  was  impossible  from  the  first  signs  of 
the  retreat  of  the  Russian  armies.  In 
whatever  could  happen,  following  upon 
that  retreat,  without  some  sort  of  definite 
Allied  interference,  the  country  would  fall 


Armenian  military  display  in  Tiflis. 
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into  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  It  was 
quite  certain  that  the  Germans  would 
have  httle  care  for  the  terms  of  their  Rus- 
sian compact  of  peace,  and  that  with  the 
Turks  in  possession  of  the  treaty-given 
places  of  Kars  and  Batum,  the  Germans 
would  utilize  the  country  and  its  resources 
for  their  own  particular  benefit. 

In  this  way  the  problem  of  the  Arme- 
nians and  Georgians,  faced  with  their  diffi- 
culty of  opposing  a  combination  of  Turks 
and  Tartars,  became  a  problem  as  wxll  for 
the  Allies.  The  interest  of  the  Allies  ne- 
cessitated an  arming  of  the  Armenians 
and  the  Georgians  for  a  successful  defense 
of  the  Caucasus,  without  and  within, 
against  any  eventualities  which  could  give 
the  Germans  access  to  the  country.  For 
the  Armenians  and  Georgians  any  help 
which  could  strengthen  them  to  meet  the 
narrow^er  problem  of  themselves  against 
Tartars  and  Turks  would  be  acceptable. 

In  the  month  of  December,  191 7,  then, 
during  the  first  beginnings  of  the  Russian 
retreat  from  the  Persian  and  Turkish 
fronts,  representatives  of  the  Allied  na- 
tions were  busy  in  Tifiis,  the  capital  of  the 
Caucasus,  encouraging  the  Armenians  and 
Georgians  to  arm  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  places  of  the  retreating  Russians  on 
the    two    deserted    fronts.     Everything 
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seemed  at  that  time  to  be  favoring  a  suc- 
cess to  the  movement.  The  vast  stores  of 
military  materials  which  the  Russians  had 
collected  in  the  Caucasian  bases — ammu- 
nition, guns,  clothing,  food,  horses,  trains, 
everything,  indeed,  essential  to  such 
preparations — fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Armenians  through  their  possession  of  the 
main  town  centres.  Behind  them  stood 
the  representatives  of  the  Allies  with  ad- 
vice and  promises,  so  that  there  seemed  to 
be  no  doubt  at  all  that  within  the  neces- 
sary time,  of  some  two  months,  there 
would  be  both  an  army  of  these  two  Cau- 
casian peoples  ready,  and  money  and 
leadership,  which  the  Allies  had  given 
them  the  assurance  of  immediately  send- 
ing, there  at  hand  to  consolidate  a  sub- 
stantial opposition  to  any  hopes  the 
Turks  might  have  of  being  able  to  advance 
and  make  the  Caucasus  their  own. 

In  the  month  of  January  of  this  year 
the  situation  which,  if  it  had  been  left 
alone  by  the  Allies,  might  have  been  turn- 
ing to  the  advantage  of  the  Tartars  and 
Turks,  had  thus  taken  a  turn  so  much  in 
the  opposite  direction  that  the  Tartars' 
position  was  already  becoming  the  one  of 
difficulty  and  danger.  For  the  Tartars 
within  the  Caucasus  the  rise  of  the  Arme- 
nians to  power  meant  a  real  national  dan- 
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ger,  for  a  natural  hatred  between  these 
two  peoples  had  been  vastly  enhanced 
during  the  recent  years  by  the  presence 
within  the  Caucasus  of  the  remnants  of 
the  Turkey  Armenians  who,  as  refugees, 
were  living  evidence  of  the  cruelties  of  the 
Mohammedans  toward  the  Christians 
under  them.  No  Tartar  could  miss  the 
effect  wrought  by  this  wretched  moiety  of 
the  Turkey  Armenians  upon  their  own 
neighbors,  the  Caucasian  Armenians,  and 
the  possibility  that  the  Caucasian  Arme- 
nians would  visit  upon  the  Tartars  a  cruel 
revenge  for  the  Turkish  massacres  was 
ever  before  their  eyes.  Not  only  so,  but 
this  rise  of  the  Armenians,  backed  by  the 
Allies,  was  too  strikingly  an  attempt  to 
cut  off  the  Turks  and  Germans  from  a 
prize  which  they  had  calculated  upon  as 
falling  easily  into  their  own  hands.  It 
was  something  which  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Tartars  and  the  wider  point 
of  view  of  the  Central  Powers  must  be 
immediately  counteracted. 

To  meet,  then,  these  wonderful — for 
wonderful  in  their  rapidity  and  exhibition 
of  patriotic  zeal,  on  the  part  of  the  Arme- 
nians especially,  they  were — preparations 
of  the  Christian  peoples  under  the  gui- 
dance of  the  Allies,  which  seemed  to  prom- 
ise a  certain  control  of  the  situation,  the 


Tartar  leaders  sought  the  readily  given 
help  of  the  Turkish  and  German  agents 
who  were  already  at  hand  and  busy  among 
the  Tartar  population.  Money  and  arms 
were  smuggled  into  the  Caucasus  through- 
out the  months  of  January  and  February, 
and  very  soon  the  Tartars  were  ready  for 
more  open  activity.  That  they  were  de- 
termined and  able  to  make  themselves  a 
real  power  in  opposition  to  the  Armenian 
movement  they  proved  suddenly  in  a  most 
dramatic  way.  Seizing  the  railways  along 
which  the  Russian  soldiers  were  gradually 
making  their  exit  from  the  Caucasus, 
they,  toward  the  end  of  January,  gained 
the  upper  hand  in  the  conflicts  which  fol- 
lowed, and  in  a  short  time  won  possession 
of  vast  stores  of  military  materials  which 
these  Russians  were  bearing  back  with 
them  to  Russia.  The  stroke  was  a  mas- 
ter-stroke, for  it  not  only  gave  them  all 
they  required  of  war  equipment  to  meet 
the  Armenian  armings,  but  soon  by  their 
vigorous  action  they  came  to  be  possessed 
of  the  highways  of  communication  which 
alone  could  give  the  Armenians  connec- 
tion with  the  outside  world  and  access  to 
the  Persian  front. 

Toward  the  end  of  February  there  had 
thus  grown  to  be  in  the  Caucasus  two 
considerable  camps  determinedly  hostile 
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to  each  other,  and  each  in  varying  degree 
dependent  upon  the  help  of  external  Pow- 
ers. To  the  Christian  nations  had  fallen 
the  larger  town  centres  in  which  lay  the 
stores  of  the  old  Russian  supplies,  and  in 
these  they  had  created  considerable  ar- 
mies of  their  own  peoples  under  the  direct 
encouragement  of  the  military  represen- 
tatives of  the  Allies.  To  the  Tartars  in 
their  turn  had  come,  through  their  own 
bold  action  and  assistance  from  the  Turks 
and  Germans,  other  vast  sources  of  sup- 
plies and  some  considerable  control  over 
the  highways  upon  which  any  successful 
defense  of  the  Caucasus  must  inevitably 
depend.  It  will  be  seen  thus  that  for  the 
development  of  this  situation  in  face  of 
the  now  almost  empty  nature  of  the  two 
fronts,  and  the  certain  approach  of  the 
Turkish  forces  toward  the  Caucasus,  the 
deciding  factor  for  the  success  of  either 
party  must  rest  with  the  external  Powers 
which  stood  behind  each  of  them.  Should 
the  Turks  find  no  other  opposition  to  their 
approach  than  the  Armenians  and  Geor- 
gians congregated  in  the  towns,  with  the 
Tartar  forces  harassing  these  Armenians 
and  Georgians  in  the  surrounding  country 
and  holding  their  lines  of  communica- 
tion, then  their  successful  progress  would 
be  assured.  Should,  however,  the  Allied 
Powers  throw  into  the  balance  some  sub- 
stantial reinforcements,  or  even  officer  the 
dashing  Armenian  soldiery  against  the 
Turkish  coming  and  against  the  Tartars, 
then  almost  as  certainly  the  Turkish 
chance  of  gaining  their  Caucasian  goal 
would  be  small  indeed.  Furthermore, 
any  real  success  accomplished  by  the 
Allies  with  the  Armenian  and  Georgian 
forces  would  not  only  put  back  the  Turk- 
ish advance,  but  would  almost  certainly,, 
by  cutting  off  communication  between  the 
Turks  and  Tartars,  result  eventually  in 
the  driving  back  of  the  Turks  and  a  flank 
support  being  given  to  the  British  on  the 
road  from  Bagdad  to  Mosul. 

The  crisis  in  this  situation  came  toward 
the  end  of  the  month  of  February.  And 
this  crisis  led  almost  immediately  to  trag- 
edy. The  Allied  nations  failed  in  the 
support  they  had  promised  to  the  Arme- 
nians and  Georgians.  The  promises  of 
money  and  leadership  given  in  December, 
and  upon  which  all  the  preparations  of  the 
two  Christian  nations  had  been  built  up, 


and  from  which  had  grown  such  hopes 
and  inspiration  for  these  two  peoples, 
never  arrived.  January  went  by,  with  all 
the  local  preparations  rushing  vigorously 
ahead ;  February  came  and  went,  with  the 
continuation  of  these  preparations  in  the 
face  of  rising  difficulties.  But  throughout 
these  two  months  not  a  coin  came  and 
not  an  officer  appeared ! 

The  absence  and  continuing  absence  of 
this  external  aid  upon  which  all  the  hopes 
of  the  Armenians  and  Georgians  had  de- 
pended, while  the  Tartar  preparations, 
obviously  backed  by  the  Turks  and  Ger- 
mans, came  more  prominently  into  evi- 
dence as  a  considerable  opposing  force,  led 
very  soon  to  a  breakdown  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Georgian  and  Armenian  peo- 
ples. The  jealousies  which  might  have 
remained  buried  found  their  way  to  the 
top,  and  a  fear  of  the  greater  power  which 
naturally  came  to  the  larger  population  of 
Armenians,  led  the  Georgians  to  look  to 
the  Tartars  for  some  support.  In  this  the 
German  agents  had  their  part,  promising 
to  the  Georgians  pohtical  rights  as  a  na- 
tion should  the  Germans  gain  control 
of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Turks  become 
rulers  of  those  portions  which  included  the 
Tartars  and  Armenians.  But  almost  cer- 
tainly, even  without  this  division  in  their 
ranks,  the  Armenians  and  Georgians  alone 
would  have  found  the  opposition  against 
them  too  great  for  their  solitary  powers. 
The  rise  of  the  Tartar  strength  and  con- 
trol of  the  internal  communications  within 
the  Caucasus  became  more  rapid  so  soon 
as  it  was  evident  that  the  Allies  had  failed 
to  make  use  of  the  opportunity  while  it 
still  remained  to  them  to  enter  the  Cauca- 
sus in  support  of  their  friends.  Through- 
out the  month  of  January  the  way  via  the 
Persian  railway  line,  or  through  the 
northwest  of  Persia  over  the  Caspian  Sea 
to  Baku,  had  remained  clear  for  an  ap- 
proach of  assistance.  But  when  once  the 
Tartars  had  armed  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  retreating  Russians,  and  had 
come  to  a  position  of  strength  by  which 
they  were  able  to  take  control  of  the  rail- 
ways, these  entrances  were  closed;  and  the 
later  rising  of  the  Azerbaijan  of  northwest 
Persia  in  sympathy  with  this  Tartar  suc- 
cess finally  made  any  access  to  the  Cau- 
casus from  without  utterly  impossible. 
When  in  the  early  days  of  March  the  be- 
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lated  hoped-for  help  attempted  to  get 
through  from  the  Persian  direction  to  join 
the  Armenians  in  their  city  strongholds, 
these  forces  in  Persia,  with  the  Tartars' 
help,  successfully  drove  them  back.  From 
that  moment  the  fate  of  the  Armenians 
and  Georgians  in  their  local  danger  was 
sealed  and  the  chance  of  the  Caucasus 
being  held  for  the  AlMes  made  quite  im- 
possible. 

The  days  of  the  month  of  IMarch  saw  a 


old  frontier  town  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  along  the  line  from  Erzeroom  to 
Kars  and  Alexandropol,  and  before  the 
month  was  out  had  captured  Kars. 
Meanwhile  the  Germans  and  Turks  were 
descending  upon  Batum  from  the  Black 
Sea,  and  soon  carried  all  before  them, 
after  a  mere  rustle  of  opposition,  so  that 
in  the  month  of  April  Tifiis,  the  capital 
of  the  Caucasus,  was  doomed.  Only  at 
one  point  in  the  Caucasus  did  events  favor 


Armenian  soldiers  guarding  Tartar  bazaar-stalls  after  a  fight  in  Erevan. 
These  Tartars  are  collecting  what  was  left  of  their  property  after  the  looting. 


rapid  rushing  on  of  the  destined  tragedy. 
Freed  from  any  restraint  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  Armenians  were  now  de- 
serted, the  Tartars  threw  themselves  with 
elated  confidence  upon  the  rear  of  all  the 
Armenian  forces  within  the  Caucasus. 
They  attacked  the  railways,  swept  across 
the  plains  destroying  Armenian  villages, 
ambushed  parties  of  relief,  disorganized 
all  traffic,  and  in  a  few  weeks  had  totally 
demoralized  the  Armenian  forces  from  any 
possibility  of  making  a  strong  defense 
against  the  approach  of  the  Turkish  army 
toward  Erzeroom.  By  the  third  week  in 
March  Erzeroom  had  fallen.  Within  a 
few  days  the  Turks  drove  the  weakened 
Armenian  soldiers  from  Sirekameech,  the 


the  Armenian  cause.  At  Baku  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  owing  to  a  local  alliance  be- 
tween the  Armenians  and  the  Russian 
Bolshiviki,  a  three  days'  battle  in  the  first 
days  of  April  saw  the  complete  discom- 
fiture of  the  Tartar  forces  in  that  city. 
It  was  the  successful  retention  of  this  port 
bv  the  Armenians  and  Russians  which 
eventually  made  possible  in  the  month  of 
August  the  entry  of  the  few  British  troops 
into  the*Caucasus  at  this  point,  and  the 
partial  control  over  the  railway  line  run- 
ning from  the  city  toward  Tifiis.  But  in 
so  far  as  the  immediate  Caucasian  situa- 
tion was  concerned,  this  April  victory 
could  have  little  effect  upon  the  progress 
of  the   Germans  toward  Tifiis  and  the 
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Turks  toward  Alexandropol,  for  the  Tar- 
tars still  held  control  of  all  communica- 
tions into  the  interior  of  the  Caucasus. 

Tiflis  fell  to  the  Germans  in  the  month 
of  May.  Nothing  was  left  to  the  Ar- 
menian Council  in  the  city  but  to  surren- 
der. Rigorous  conditions  were  given 
them.  They  were  to  evacuate  the  cap- 
ital, and  retire  to  the  southern  Caucasus, 
where  the  recognized  Armenian  religious 
and  political  centre  of  Etchmiadzin  and 
the  district  round  about  was  allowed  them 
with  a  certain  ''independence."  These 
terms,  however,  and  even  the  idea  of  sur- 
render and  peace,  found  no  support 
amongst  the  other  Armenian  army  fac- 
ing the  Turks  at  Alexandropol.  This 
Alexandropol  army  was  composed  of  dif- 
ferent materials  from  that  of  Tifiis. 
While  the  Tifiis  Armenians  were  true  Cau- 
casians, and  thus  still  nominally  Russian 
subjects,  those  at  Alexandropol  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  almost  entirely  remnants 
of  the  Turkey  Armenians,  who  as  refugees 
from  the  Turkish  massacres  of  two  years 
before,  had  rallied  to  the  call  of  their  be- 
loved leader,  Aintranic,  sworn  to  no  al- 
ternatives but  victory  or  death  against 
their  old  masters,  the  Turks.  Peace  to 
these  men  meant  but  subjection  once 
again  to  the  devilish  massacring  Turks. 
When,  however,  the  pressure  of  the  Turks 


upon  Alexandropol  made  any  further  de- 
fense of  that  city  impossible,  this  Ain- 
tranic, taking  full  advantage  of  the  Tiflis 
compact,  moved  with  his  army  down  to 
Etchmiadzin,  and  there  continued  to  defy 
the  Turkish  arms. 

Hence,  as  the  year  has  moved  on,  this 
strange  tragedy  of  the  Caucasus  has  con- 
tinued its  course.  ♦At  Baku,  the  gateway 
to  the  northern  Caucasus,  a  few  British 
troops  have  arrived  to  strengthen  the 
Armenians  and  Russians  still  defending 
the  city  against  the  German-led  Tartars. 
At  Etchmiadzin,  in  the  southern  Cau- 
casus, are  the  Caucasian  Armenians, 
nominally  at  peace  with  the  Germans  and 
Turks,  exercising  some  petty  show  of  in- 
dependence within  a  small  and  insufficient 
district.  Beside  these  latter,  and  even 
amongst  them,  are  their  brothers,  the 
Armenians  of  Turkey.  These,  however, 
have  recognized  no  peace,  are  yet  under 
arms  fighting  both  Turks  and  Tartars; 
and  believing  still  in  the  coming  of  the 
long-promised  support  from  the  AlUed 
Powers,  have  gradually  been  pushing 
down  the  railway  eastward  toward  the 
Persian  frontier,  where  are  situated  the 
largest  food-supplies  of  the  Caucasus  in 
Tartar  hands,  and  where  any  movements 
of  relief  through  the  way  of  western  Persia 
will  the  more  easily  be  able  to  reach  them. 


OCTOBER    SONG 

By  Arthur   Davison   Ficke 


The  crickets  sing 
As  though  summer  still  were  near. 
But  her  retreating  footsteps 
Afar  I  hear — 


Sing  in  the  silence 
Of  the  advancing  fall 
Before  its  slow  shadows 
Cover  all. 


And  coming  footsteps 
Of  the  solemn  fall 
That  soon  shall  silence 
All. 

Now  on  the  borders 
Of  the  doubtful  time 
Still  let  the  voices 
Of  summery  rhyme 


Sing !  of  the  sweetness 
Of  the  honeyed  days — 
Loosed  be  all  voices 
In  a  golden  praise 

Of  the  gone  season. 
Of  the  flowers  that  fall, 
Of  the  hush  that  sepulchres 
All. 


BETWEEN  THE  TREATY  PORTS 

By   Harriet  Welles 

Author  of  "Anchors  Aweigh,"   "  Holding  Mast,"  etc. 

Illustrations  by  O.   F.  Howard 


NEVER  see  my  waitress 
spreading  the  embroidered 
cloth  I  bought  in  Hong- 
Kong  but  the  whole  oc- 
currence comes  back  to 
me,  together  with  the  re- 
membrance of  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
that  hot  May  day. 

The  table-cloth — folded  into  a  neat 
bundle — was  under  my  arm  as  I  stepped 
from  the  cool  embroidery-shop  into  the 
blinding  glare  of  Queen's  Road.  My 
head  ached  and  I  would  never  have  joined 
the  crowd  gathered  about  some  itinerant 
jugglers  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  charm- 
ingly dressed  woman^  accompanied  by 
a  Chinese  servant,  who  stood  watching 
them. 

After  fifteen  months  of  following  my 
husband's  ship  up  and  down  the  Asiatic 
station,  my  wardrobe  had  reached  the 
state  where  it  was  wise,  when  possible,  to 
ignore  it;  and  the  sight  of  such  a  dress 
as  that  woman  wore  was,  at  first,  more 
of  an  attraction  than  the  juggling.  And, 
upon  closer  inspection,  I  decided  that  she 
justified  the  gown,  for  she  was  very 
lovely. 

She  hesitated,  then  smiling  back  at 
me  motioned  toward  the  jugglers.  ''The 
cleverest  I've  ever  seen — they're  really 
worth  watching,"  she  said. 

They  were.  Soon  I  was  completely 
engrossed  by  their  remarkable  achieve- 
ments. 

A  rose-tree  sprouted,  grew,  and  blos- 
somed in  the  middle  of  the  street.  A 
stork  emerged  from  an  egg,  flourished, 
and  flew  away.  The  basket  trick  held 
us — loitering  ricksha  coolies.  Englishmen, 
Chinese  gentlemen,  and  a  few  women — 
absorbed  in  the  glaring  noonday  sun- 
shine, while  my  new  acquaintance  and  I 
admired  and  wondered  and  her  Chinese 
servant  watched  us  with  black,  unblink- 


mg  eyes. 
There  came  a  pause. 


The  older  jug- 


gler passed  a  small  basket  among  his 
audience  and,  dissatisfied,  handed  it 
round  a  second  time.  The  money  was 
counted  and  divided. 

I  remembered  my  headache  and 
thought  of  the  cool  hotel.  "They  seem 
to  have  finished,"  I  said. 

''No,"  she  answered,  "I  rather  think 
the  best  is  coming.  They're  passing  that 
basket  again !  I'll  give  them  enough  to 
hurry  them." 

She  dropped  a  bill  into  the  juggler's 
hand,  and  spoke  sharply  to  him  in  Chi- 
nese. 

"How  splendid  to  be  able  to  speak  this 
difficult  language!"  I  said  admiringly. 

She  smiled.  "It's  easy  to  pJick  up — 
when  you  don't  hear  anything  else  for 
months  at  a  time,"  she  answered,  and 
added:  "You're  an  American,  aren't 
you?" 

I  nodded. 

"I  haven't  spoken  to  an  American 
woman  in  years,"  she  commented,  and 
to  my  exclamation,  "But  you're  an 
American,  too!"  she  gave  an  unwilling 
"Yes." 

"Look  !"  she  cried  hastily;  "I  thought 
so !  They  are  going  to  do  the  rope 
trick." 

I  gasped.  Already  the  two  men  were 
above  our  heads,  climbing,  hand  over 
hand,  up  the  rope  that  they  had  thrown 
into  the  air  where,  straight  and  taut,  it 
stretched  above  them.  Steadily  they 
ascended,  their  arms  and  legs  moving 
with  automatic  regularity;  soon  they  were 
noticeably  smaller,  as  on  and  on  they 
went,  up  and  up,  higher  and  higher,  then 
paused  and  stopped. 

Far  above  us  they  hung  motionless  for 
a  perceptible  time,  looking  down  with 
unwavering  scrutiny  on  the  crowd  below; 
then  upward  again,  until  they  dwindled 
to  tiny  dots — and  disappeared. 

I  moved  my  head  stiffly  about  to  ease 
the  cramp  in  my  neck. 
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"I  can  hear  myself  trying  to  explain 
this,"  I  commented.  ''Every  one  will 
say  that  we  were  hypnotized.  I've  heard 
of  this  trick  and  how  a  photograph  only 
shows  a  blank  place  where  the  jugglers 
should  be." 

''Can  a  hypnotized  person  take  reliable 
photographs?"  she  asked,  and  turned  to 
the  servant.  "You  hypnotized,  Et-san ?  " 
she  questioned. 

The  servant  shook  her  head,  her  eyes 
on  ,my  face. 

"I  wonder — what  they  saw — when  they 
stopped  and  looked  back,"  mused  the 
mistress. 

"  Maybe  they  were  wondering  if  we  had 
enough  money  left  to  rriake  a  return  trip 
profitable,"  I  ventured  flippantly. 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  me. 

"I've  often  thought — how  fine  it  would 
be — to  get  high  enough  above  the  fret 
and  muddle  of  every-day  living — and  see 
what  really  is  large,"  said  the  woman, 
while  bitterness  grew  in  her  quiet  voice. 

The  crowd  had  melted  away;  we  stood 
alone  beside  the  narrow  street,  and  I  was 
conscious  that  looking  up  toward  the  sun 
was  not  a  cure  for  headache.  The  hotel 
seemed  far  away. 

"I  must  go,"  I  said,  motioning  to  a 
ricksha  coolie.  "I'll  see  you  again,"  I 
called  back. 

She  smiled  and  nodded.  Then,  to  my 
amazement,  the  Chinese  servant  spoke. 

"Ye-es.  Ple-ase  I  Goo-by,"  she  cried, 
as  I  rode  away. 

Late  that  afternoon  I,  half-awakened 
from  the  deep  sleep  induced  by  the  rem- 
edies that  had  routed  my  headache,  lay 
stupidly  listening  to  a  partially  compre- 
hended murmur  of  voices  from  the 
screened  porch  almost  outside  my  win- 
dow; the  big  suite,  next  to  my  room,  had 
evidently  just  been  taken. 

A  woman's  voice  sounded.  "  I've  gone 
over  and  over  this,  Jim,"  she  said  with  a 
tired  sigh.  "You  know  that  I  love  you, 
and  that  this  separation  will  be  almost 
more  than  I  can  bear.  I  dare  not  think 
of  the  days  ahead  for  fear  I  won't  have 
the  courage  to  let  you  go.  But  you've 
been  out  here  for  two  years,  seeing  noth- 
ing but  frumpy  women — of  course,  I 
seem  attractive  compared  with  them  ! 

"Things  in  England  may  have  changed 


— go  home  and  see !  If,  after  you've 
seen,  you  cable  for  me,  I'll  go  to  you — the 
happiest  woman  in  the  world.  .  But  I 
dpn't  want  happiness  that  doesn't  belong 
to  me  fairly." 

She  paused;  and,  as  no  answer  came, 
went  on. 

''I  believe  you  love  me,  and  that  our 
separation  will  be  a  short  one,"  she  said 
gently;  "but  when  you  tell  me  that  we 
can  be  married  in  Yokohama,  and  that 
no  one  in  England  will  ever  question  who 
I  was — if  I  hail  from  a  remote  enough 
place  in  America — I  know  better  and  so 
do  you  I 

"Some  one  from  San  Francisco  would 
meet  me  again.  First,  there  would  be  a 
whisper;  then  people  would  stop  seeing 
us  and  asking  us  to  parties,  and  would 
forget  to  call.  Then,  if  we  stood  our  pun- 
ishment meekly  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  behaved  in  a  chastened  way,  your 
relatives  would  invite  us  to  small  dinners 
with  carefully  selected  guests  who 
'wouldn't  mind  meeting  us' ! 

"Could  you  stand  those  probationary 
years — alone  with  me  ? 

"You've  never  been  cut  or  had  to 
take  second  place — and  you'd  hate  and 
resent  it.  I  want  to  trust  you,  Jim,  but  I 
know  how  changeable  you  are  ! 

"At  first  you'd  be  defiant  and  indepen- 
dent— but  after  a  while  you'd  begin  to 
think  that  all  your  life^— the  things  you 
have  longed  for  during  your  stay  out 
here — was  spoiled  because  of  me.  And 
when  people  asked  you,  without  me, 
you'd  go  I 

"  You  needn't  get  angry.  You  have 
too  much  money — too  great  a  position — 
for  women  not  to  run  after  you.  The 
world  is  full  of  women  who  are  fearfully 
agile  in  a  case  like  ours.''' 

A  man's  voice,  sharp  with  exaspera- 
tion, answered:  "By  Jove!  if  any  one 
had  told  me  that  I'd  not  only  ask,  but 
beg,  a  woman  to  marry  me — a  woman 
who  had — a  woman  I  didn't  have  to — 
well !  a  woman  who  lived  by  her  wits  in 
a  Chinese  city,  I'd  jolly  well  have  smashed 
their  head,"  he  said.  "Here  I  offer  you 
everything.  I  care  enough  for  you  that 
I  canH  help  offering  them.  What  do  you 
want,  anyhow? 

"You'd  love  the  English  places, 
Maizie  !     Big  houses,  sloping  lawns,  great 


Drawn  by  0.  F.  Howard. 

A  Stork  emerged  from  an  egg,  flourished,  and  flew  away. — Page  569. 
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trees,  and  the  old  flower-gardens — a  blaze 
of  color  against  the  walls  and  hedges." 

She  interrupted  him  sharply. 

"Yes,  and  when  our  great-grandson 
showed  visitors  around  the  picture-gallery 
he'd  get  them  past  my  portrait  as  quickly 
as  possible  !  Can't  you  see  him?"  Her 
voice  rose.  "  I  won't  spoil  your  beautiful 
future,  Jim !     I    can  bear   staying  here 


.^«^*f«*^^afe.-^ 


From  his  perch  bj-  the  steps  a  gaudy  tethered 

macaw  bUnked  solemnly  in  the  hea\y 

sunshine. — Page  574. 


until  you  really  know  your  mind;  but  if 
I  went  with  you  now,  and  you  tired  of  me, 
and  filled  your  life  with  things  that  left 
me  out,  and  stopped  caring  for  me " 

His  voice  was  sulky.  'T  won't  admit 
that  I  could  stop  caring  for  you.  I've 
tried  hard  enough  I  For  days  after  you 
told  me  that  you'd  lived  with  a  Chinaman 
— I  swore  I'd  never  see  you  again.  But 
I  can't  help  myself — and  if  I  should? 
You'd  have  three  topping  houses,  and 
position  and  money " 

''My  house  and  position  here  suit  me," 
said  the  woman  dryly.  ''As  for  money — 
I  have  more  than  I  can  possibly  spend. 


Look  at  my  pearls — these  are  only  part 
of  them !  My  clothes  come  from  Paris; 
my  bronzes,  paintings  and  porcelains  are 
finer  than  the  viceroy's;  and  the  money 
that  bought  them  I  made  by  my  own 
efforts.'' 

"Yes — but  how?"  he  muttered. 

"Honestly!"  she  answered  with  sharp 
defiance.  "No  one  has  ever  tried  to  say 
that  I  wasn't  honest.  And  I  can't  begin 
to  spend  all  I  earn — it  rolls  in  I " 

"You  talk  like  an  idiot,'*  said  the  man 
roughly.  "  Either  you  can't  or  won't  un- 
derstand what  I'm  offering  you.  If  I'm 
willing  to  take  my  chances  with  the  fu- 
ture, you  ought  to  be." 

His  voice  changed.  "Be  reasonable, 
IMaizie  I  I  can't  understand  you,  but  I 
know  that  you're  too  fine  to  be  hurt  by 
apparent  circumstances  here.  I  love  you 
because  of  qualities  I  realize  you  have — 
and  can't  describe.  If  you  only  knew 
how  I've  pictured  you  in  my  house — and 
coming  along  the  garden  walks.  I'm 
thankful  that  my  term  of  duty  here  is 
over  so  that  I  can  take  you  away." 

There  was  a  sound  of  muffled  sobbing. 

"  Don't  cry,  Maizie.  This  time  to- 
morrow^ we'll  have  sailed.  Et-san  can 
send  your  things  after  you.  We'll  wait 
for  them  in  Japan  and  go  home  by  the 
Trans-Siberian,"  he  said. 

"No,"  answered  the  woman  unevenly; 
"don't  try  to  make  me  change  my  mind. 
But  if  you  send  for  me  I'll  come." 

"You'll  never  get  the  chance,"  said  the 
man  with  grim  emphasis.  "  WTiy  do  you 
want  to  stay  behind  ?  Is  there  some  one 
else  here  ?  I  might  have  guessed  it ! "  he 
added  with  sudden  suspicion. 

She  answered  with  spirit,  "You  know 
that's  not  true ! "  while  exasperation  grew 
in  her  voice.  "Cjw'Z  you  understand 
what  I'm  trying  to  save  you  from?  Go 
back  among  your  own  people — your 
mother,  your  sisters — get  a  perspective 
on  me,  on  my  life;  then,  if  you  still  love 
me,  say  so." 

The  man's  voice  was  ugly  with  jeal- 
ousy. 

"Of  course  there's  some  one  else  I  I've 
been  a  fool,"  he  said. 

"Don't,  Jim,"  pleaded  the  woman. 
"I'm  trying  to  do  right  by  you — to  the 
best  of  my  judgment — "  Her  voice  broke 
in  a  sob.     "If  I  onlv  knew!    To-dav  on 
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Queen's  Road  I  saw  some  jugglers  do 
the  rope  trick.  When  they  were  high  in 
the  air  they  stopped  and  looked  back  at 
us,  and  I  wished  with  all  my  heart  that 
I  could  get  far  enough  away  from  the 
muddle  of  my  life  to  see  what  is  really 
large.  I've  made  so  many  mistakes. 
I've   been    so   bitterly  unhappy.     Your 


ippines,  where  the  battle-cruisers  were  al- 
ready engaged  in  the  autumn  target- 
practice. 

"There  won't  be  a  passenger-steamer 
to  Manila  for  six  days,"  the  agent  told 
me,  and,  the  thirst  for  Oriental  sight- 
seeing still  waxing  strong,  I  left  directions 
for  my  mail  to  be  forwarded  in  care  of  the 


"She  sat  at  one  end  of  that— a  revolver  in  reach  of  each  hand !    When  any  one  tried  to  cheat 

or  argue — ! " — Page  576. 


home,  the  peace  and  security  of  the  life 
you  offer  me,  seem  like  heaven !  But 
they  must  be  heaven  for  you,  too.  I 
must  be  sure!  What  was  that?^^  she 
whispered. 

''  Some  one  in  the  next  room,"  answered 
the  man  coldly,  as  I,  aghast  at  my  eaves- 
dropping, hastily  pulled  down  the  win- 
dow. 

The  Asiatic  squadron  cruised  unap- 
proachably along  the  Korean  coast  that 
summer,  while  I,  not  being  able  to  follow 
them,  spent  the  hot  weather  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Japan.  October  found  me  in 
Hong-Kong  again — en  route  for  the  Phil- 


American  consul  and  went  up  the  river 
to  ''see  Canton." 

''What  are  the  most  typical  Chinese 
sights?"  I  asked  the  consul  when  I  went 
for  my  letters. 

He  suggested  various  temples  and  the 
nine-storied  pagoda. 

"This  isn't  my  first  native  city.  I 
spent  last  spring  in  the  Yangtse  valley," 
I  reminded  him. 

"The  feather-jewelry  makers,"  volun- 
teered the  consul,  mentally  searching  for 
novelties. 

"I  want  to  see  a  collection  of  porce- 
lains, or  an  old  garden,  or  an  official's 
yamen,"  I  admitted  modestly. 
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The  consul  ran  his  hand  through  his 
hair.  "The  sophisticated  tourist — heaven 
help  me!"  he  said,  and  hesitated.  "I 
don't  know  why  not — now,''  he  mused. 

"How  would  you  like  to  see  an  A-num- 
ber-one  gambling-house — that  is  a  pal- 
ace?" he  asked. 

"Why — yes,"  I  agreed,  without  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  consul  was  nettled.  "Hundreds 
of  people  would  jump  at  the  chance,"  he 
said  shortly.  "  If  you  had  come  a  month 
earlier — or  later — you  couldn't  get  in  for 
love  or  money,  and  neither  could  1 1  No 
foreigner  was  welcome,  but  Americans 
were  absolutely  debarred.  There's  been 
a  murder  there;  I  have  to  go  officially  to 
inventory  some  things  and  to  question 
the  servants  again." 

"WTiy  didn't  they  want  Americans?" 
I  asked  with  resentment. 

The  consul  shook  his  head.  "I  never 
knew,"  he  said.  "I  tried  going  there 
when  I  first  came  here — took  a  party 
of  tourists  one  afternoon — Americans  of 
importance  they  were.  Well,  say  I  It 
wasn't  necessary  to  order  us  out;  those 
people  fairly  fell  over  each  other  getting 
aw^ay,  and  the  principal  tourist  said  he 
wouldn't  have  gone  for  a  thousand  dol- 
lars— if  he'd  knov/n  I  He  seemed  pretty 
upset  and  inclined  to  be  snappy,"  com- 
mented the  consul. 

"Didn't  you  tell  them  that  they  were 
going  to  a  gambling-house?  Perhaps  it 
recalled  unpleasant  experiences  at  home; 
I've  read  of  several  voluntarily  nomadic 
careers  caused  by  the  investigators,"  I 
said,  smothering  a  yawn. 

"Maybe  so,"  ruminated  the  consul 
dubiously. 

"Anyhow,  unless  I  can  get  a  clew  or 
pick  a  flaw  in  one  of  the  servant's  stories, 
I'll  have  to  turn  the  place  over  to  the  old 
woman  mentioned  in  the  will.  The  in- 
terpreter and  I  are  going  there  now;  you 
can  come  if  you  like.  The  place  is  worth 
seeing,"  added  the  consul. 

Conversation  between  ricksha  passen- 
gers in  a  crowded  Chinese  city  is  impossi- 
ble, so  I  succumbed  uninterruptedly  to 
the  fascinations  of  color,  outline,  and 
sound  as  we  jogged  along  the' narrow 
streets  with  their  enticing  open  shops 
and  swinging,  vivid,  scarlet  and  gold  sign- 
boards,  or   passed    the  incense-haunted 


stones  of  temple  compounds,  over  which 
the  great  bell's  reverberations  echoed 
ceaselessly;  but  I  evidently  showed  my 
disappointment  when  we  drew  up  be- 
fore a  narrow  door  in  the  long  blank 
wall. 

The  consul  laughed.  "Don't  judge  a 
Chinese  palace  by  the  hole  that  you  get 
into  it  by,"  he  advised,  and  knocked  with 
vigor. 

The  gate  opened  silently  and  closed 
with  uncanny  quickness  behind  us. 
Ahead  a  white,  marble-paved  courtyard 
ended  in  the  vermilion  lacquer  of  a  great 
door.  Above  rose  a  confusion  of  massive, 
curving  eaves,  on  which  bronze  dragons 
writhed  and  twisted.  Only  the  shrieks  of 
coolies  and  venders  in  the  street  outside 
echoed  across  the  brooding  stillness  and 
stirred  the  glossy  leaves  of  the  tall,  blos- 
soming gardenia  hedges,  while  from  his 
perch  by  the  steps  a  gaudy  tethered  ma- 
caw blinked  solemnly  in  the  heavy  sun- 
shine. 

"Oh!"  I  cried  with  fervor.  "I 
wouldn't  have  missed  this  for  anything." 

The  lacquered  door  swung  ponderously 
back;  several  servants  appeared.  We 
went  down  a  wide  hallway  paved  with 
marble  to  where  a  heavy  carved  screen 
shielded  a  doorway.  The  consul  spoke  to 
an  official  stationed  there  and  beckoned 
us  into  the  great  apartment  beyond. 

"  Allee  same-ee  gammel-ing-room,"  an- 
nounced the  interpreter. 

"How  beautiful !"  I  cried  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  room  was  panejled  in  soft  fawn- 
colored  wood  that  shone  like  dull  velvet 
between  brocade-mounted  paintings  by 
masters  of  the  T'ang  and  Sung  dynasties. 
Bronze  incense-burners  and  sacrificial 
wine- jugs,  alternated  with  monochrome 
bowls  on  the  old  lacquered  chests  and 
cabinets.  Long  strips  of  mellow  em- 
broideries framed  the  windows  and  re- 
peated the  color  of  the  great  sheaves  of 
lemon  lilies  and  feathery  eremurus  massed 
in  high  jars  on  the  wide  sills.  Only  the 
long,  bare  teakwood  table  made  a  dis- 
cordant note. 

The  consul  nodded.  "You'd  know 
that  a  person  who  could  own  and  run  a 
place  like  this  would  be  a  mark  for  some 
one  I  One  of  the  servants  must  have 
done  it,  but  I  can't  catch  them  in  a  single 
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misstatement.  The  interpreter  will  ques- 
tion them  again  to-day.  And  we  have  to 
verify  the  list  of  these  antiques — they  are 
willed  to  a  man  in  England.  Do  you 
want  to  walk  through  the  place  while  we 
are  busy?  And  if  you  see  an  old  Chinese 
woman  servant  ask  her  a  few  questions. 
She's  the  one  to  whom  the  place  is  left — 


hall  that  ended  at  a  massive  door  hinged 
and  studded  with  copper.  It  was 
locked. 

I  knocked,  waited,  and  knocked  again, 
feeling  all  the  time  that  some  one,  unseen, 
was  watching  me.  Then  came  a  little 
sharp  whisper  of  surprise  and  the  sound 
of  a  heavy  bolt  being  slipped  back.     The 


For  the  first  time  in  my  life  ...  I  have  more  money  than  I  can  use.  .  .  .     Et-san  lectures  daily  on 

my  need  of  new  dresses. — Page  578. 


and  I  think  she's  the  guilty  person  !  She 
looks  it — but  sticks  to  her  story,"  com- 
plained the  consul. 

I  hesitated.  "You  spoke  of  a  murder. 
Where  is  the — body?"  I  asked. 

"Buried — two  weeks  ago,"  stated  the 
consul,  and  turned  to  the  interpreter. 

Like  all  old  Chinese  palaces  this  was 
on  one  floor;  behind  the  large  room 
smaller  rooms,'  furnished  with  magnifi- 
cent antiques,  large  bare  tables,  and 
heavy   chairs,  opened   on   a  long,  wide 


door  opened  and  a  Chinese  woman  stood 
against  the  light  from  windows  beyond. 

I  felt  abashed  and  apologetic.  "I'm 
so  interested — may  I  see  these  rooms?" 
I  faltered. 

The  woman  nodded,  and  stood  aside  to 
let  me  through  the  nearest  door  into  a 
small  library  furnished  with  simple 
chintz-covered  furniture.  Around  the 
walls  the  book-filled  shelves  rose  to  the 
ceiling,  and  the  overflow  was  piled  on 
desk  and  tables.     Psychologists,  philoso- 
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phers,  realists — peopling  an  entire  world 
of  books.     And  all  in  English! 

The  dining-room  came  next;  then  a 
tiny  bedroom,  bare  as  a  cell,  with  its 
clean,  painted  walls  and  floor. 

The  Chinese  woman  had  followed  me 
and,  as  I  looked  up  from  the  puzzling 
effort  of  forming  a  mental  picture  of  the 
dead  owner  of  this  amazing  house,  I  found 
her  black,  unwavering  eyes  fixed  on  my 
face. 

WTiere  had  I  seen  her  before  ? 

As  if  in  reply  to  my  unspoken  question 
she  opened  the  door  of  a  closet  behind  her 
and  beckoned  to  me.  I  followed  her,  and 
there,  first  in  the  orderly  row  of  gar- 
ments, hung  the  lovely,  unforgotten  gray 
dress  of  my  admiration  on  that  May  day 
in  Hong-Kong  I 

''WTiy,  yes!"  I  cried.  '^\nd  you— 
your  name  is  Et-san  !  I  remember,  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  Chinese  woman's 
name  that  I  had  ever  heard  I  And  your 
mistress — w^here  is  she?" 

For  answer  she  hid  her  face  against  her 
arm,  while  the  difiicult  tears  of  an  un- 
weeping  race  stained  the  sleeve  of  her  blue 
linen  coat. 

The  consul's  voice  sounded  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

"There  really  isn't  much  that  /  can 
do,"  he  complained  in  loud  discontent. 

Quickly  the  Chinese  woman  lowered 
her  arm  and,  turning,  opened  a  narrow 
drawer.  From  beneath  the  neat  piles  of 
gloves  she  took  a  small  book,  bound  in 
limp  leather,  and  put  it  into  my  hand. 

''You  take — keep — allee  time,"  she 
whispered.  ''  My  missee — talk  and  laugh 
— with  you!  Very  lone-lee  and  sad — my 
missee.     You  keep!" 

The  book  was  under  my  arm  when  the 
consul  came  into  the  room  and  glanced  at 
the  open  door. 

''  Now  isn't  that  like  a  woman  !  Comes 
to  see  a  Chinese  palace  and  ends  up  at  a 
closet  full  of  French  dresses,"  he  said  with 
disgust,  and  turned  to  the  woman. 

"I'll  never  believe  you  hadn't  a  hand 
in  this  murder — but  I  can't  prove  it,"  he 
said  severely. 

She  did  not  answer. 

"I  suppose  the  steward  and  you  will 
try  to  go  on  running  this  establishment — 
juggle  it  around  between  you  ?  "  asked  the 
consul. 


She  gave  me  a  startled  glance.  "I — 
no  can — juggle,"  she  answered  sharply. 
Then,  as  w^e  turned  and  passed  out,  she 
bowed,  her  eyes,  heavy  with  tears,  fixed 
on  my  face.  "Goo-by,"  said  Et-san, 
with  a  little  sob. 

Hardly  waiting  for  the  door  to  be  closed 
behind  us,  I  faced  the  consul  and  voiced 
my  bewilderment. 

"You  said  that  this  was  a  Chinese 
gambling-house — what  is  the  American 
woman  who  wears  those  dresses  doing 
here?"  I  demanded. 

The  consul  seemed  surprised.  "Doing 
here?  Nothing — at  present!"  he  an- 
swered with  dry  emphasis.  "When  she 
was  here  she  "ran  this  gambling-house," 
he  added. 

I  caught  my  breath.  "^Was  here^ ? 
What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked  sharply. 

"She's  dead — murdered,  /  think,"  an- 
swered the  consul. 

"But  how^  did  she  get  here?"  I  ques- 
tioned abruptly. 

We  had  reached  the  door  of  the  large 
gambling-room  and  stood  looking  in. 
The  heavy  scent  of  the  lilies  blended  sud- 
denly with  the  waves  of  noise  from  the 
street  outside,  and  the  consul  raised  his 
voice  to  answxr. 

"  She  came  here,  eight  or  ten  years  ago, 
with  a  rich  old  Chinaman  who  had  made 
his  pile  in  San  Francisco.  He  left  her 
this  place  when  he  died,"  said  the  con- 
sul with  a  reminiscent  attention  to  details. 
"She  was  the  prettiest  w^oman  I  have  ever 
seen — but  hard  as  iron  and  cold  as  a 
stone !  I  tried  once  to  ask  her  a  few 
friendly,  personal  questions.  She  never 
answered;  just  looked  at  me  and,  after 
I'd  repeated  the  questions  a  couple  of 
times,  I  realized  that  she  wanted  me  to 
mind  my  own  business,"  asserted  the  con- 
sul with  grieved  amazement. 

"  But  a  young  American  woman  !  How 
could  she  run  this  gambling-house 
alone?"  I  cried. 

The  consul  pointed  toward  the  long 
table.  "She  sat  at  one  end  of  that — a 
revolver  in  reach  of  each  hand !  When 
any  one  tried  to  cheat  or  argue — ! 
Only  rich  Chinese  were  admitted.  Of 
course  I  don't  approve  of  gambling,"  said 
the  consul  virtuously,  "but  if  an  Ameri- 
can is  going  to  do  a  thing  I  like  it  done 
like  this!" 
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**Why  do  you  think  she  was  murdered 
by  the  servants?"  I  asked,  remembering 
Et-san's  mute  misery. 

The  consul  was  instantly  beUigerent. 
"  She  was  shot  with  one  of  her  own  gam- 
bhng-table  revolvers,"  he  said.  ''The 
servants  say  it  was  still  in  her  hand  when 
they  found  her.  But  she  came  to  me 
a  while  ago  about  her  will — left  every- 
thing to  that  servant  you  were  talking  to  ! 
You'll  never  get  me  to  believe  that  the 
old  woman  didn't  know  that  she'd  profit 
by  getting  her  mistre3s  out  of  the  way," 
asserted  the  consul  with  irritable  empha- 
sis as  he  made  for  the  door. 

In  the  courtyard  the  interpreter 
stopped  us.  "  Mail  come — England  side. 
One  piece — for  dead  missee,"  he  said, 
holding  up  a  letter  with  a  London  post- 
mark and  the  address  "United  Service 
Club"  on  opposite  corners. 

The  consul  glanced  at  it.  "Take  that 
to  the  British  consul  and  have  him  return 
it  to  the  sender,"  he  ordered. 

But  he  did  not  notice  the  little  book 
held  close  under  my  arm  because,  as  we 
went  through  the  narrow  entrance,  we 
found  the  street  blocked  by  a  dense 
crowd,  and  the  consul,  returning  from  a 
protracted  view  of  the  cause  of  the  con- 
gestion, urged  me  to  stop  and  watch  the 
performance. 

"Some  wandering  jugglers — the  best 
I've  ever  seen !  You  shouldn't  miss 
them,"  he  declared  with  enthusiasm. 
But  I,  pleading  a  proclivity  for  headache, 
refused,  and  left  him  standing  enthralled, 
while  above  his  head  the  jugglers,  hand 
over  hand,  started  on  the  initial  stage 
of  their  unexplainable  achievement — the 
rope  trick. 

I  have  it  yet — the  little  book,  holding 
on  its  small  pages  the  records  of  quaint, 
preposterous  transactions  —  procedures 
filled  with  so  guileful  an  ingenuousness 
that  they  leave  you  divided  between 
amazement  and  amusement.  Business 
transactions;  itemized  lists  of  bribery  and 
"squeeze"  moneys  paid  to  the  dignitaries 
of  the  district — all  the  great  names  of  the 
province  flaunted  across  the  narrow  pages. 

And  also,  in  scattered,  isolated  para- 
graphs, it  holds  the  meagre  history  of  a 
soul's  growth  from  the  days  when  com- 
fort and  leisure  were  sufficient  to  the 
hour  when,  through  suffering,  her  dazed 
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mind  came  at  last  face  to  face  with  its 
ordeal  and  cowered  unreasoningly  before 
the  engulfing  loneliness  of  the  years — that 
stretched  ahead. 

The  first  entry  was  made  seven  years 
ago. 

"April,  1910. 

"Cheong-li  died  to-day. 

"How  curious  it  is  that  what  seemed 
the  final  step  of  my  downfall  is  to  end  in 
wealth,  leisure,  and  independence  !  I  am 
to  take  over,  and  run,  this  gambling- 
house  for  mj'self.  Cheong-li  secured  it 
to  me  months  ago.  I  am  unspeakably 
grateful  to  him. 

"I  am  ordering  books,  and  books,  and 
books!" 

"January,  191 1. 

"I  wonder  if  my  mother  ever  thinks  of 
me  ?  My  cheap,  silly  mother !  All  my 
life,  as  a  child,  was  spent  with  servants, 
while  my  mother  went  from  luncheons  to 
bridge  parties,  from  dinners  to  the  the- 
atre. Anything — anywhere — that  could 
keep  her  from  her  real  duties  at  home,  and 
stand  between  her  and  one  moment  of 
honest  self-communion;  and  always  bills 
—and  lack  of  money. 

"Only  when  I — a  young,  inexperienced 
girl — attracted  the  admiration  of  a  man 
who  was  entirely  unsuitable  in  every  way 
but  a  financial  one,  did  she  ever  show  any 
interest  in  me. 

"And  after  the  inevitable  crash  I  never 
thought  of  appealing  to  her.  How  could 
I  expect  her  to  understand  my  running 
away  from  a  man  who  could  provide  me 
with  automobiles  and  money  to  spend  on 
all  sorts  of  amusements?  How  prepos- 
terous she  must  have  considered  me  in 
objecting  to  his  diversions  when  /  was  so 
amply  provided  for  ! " 

"December,  19 12. 

"The  Viceroy  entertained  a  party  here 
last  evening.  I  was  notified  that  he 
would  honor  my  establishment  and  a 
room  was  made  ready.  The  Viceroy's 
losings  were  small;  but  his  friends,  among 
them,  parted  with  three  thousand  taels. 

"Early  this  morning  a  coolie  came, 
bringing  a  carefully  worded  message 
which,  when  deciphered  by  my  steward, 
disclosed    the   Viceroy's    unabashed    re- 
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quest  for  the  money  his  friends  had  '  ac- 
cidentally left  behind.' 

"Added  to  this  my  diplomatic  steward 
advised  me  to  contribute  an  extra  thou- 
sand as  a  mark  of  appreciation  for  the 
honor  shown  me  by  his  excellency. 

"And  yet  they  say  China  is  carelessly 
governed !  I  am  glad  that  there  is  only 
one  Viceroy  allowed  to  each  province." 

"May,  1913. 
"The  steward  was  right.     What  might 
have   been   a    serious   blow    to    us   was 
averted  by  the  Viceroy's  intervention. 


"It  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  when  you 
shut  a  door  no  one  has  a  right  to  open  it. 

"But  why  is  it  that  success  is  so  disap- 
pointing ?  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
can  do  as  I  like;  I  have  hundreds  of  books; 
more  money  than  I  can  use.  And  now  I 
find  it  tiresome  to  read  or  spend  !  Et-san 
lectures  daily  on  my  need  of  new  dresses." 

"February,  1914. 

"Books  are  cheerless  things;  when  I 
read  I  am  increasingly  disillusioned.  All 
of  them  tell  you  of  mistakes  and  their 
bitter  aftermath — but  7iot  of  a  better  or- 
dering of  life  and  the  avoidance  of  errors. 

"And  for  life's  achievement  I  find  in 
them  but  two  ideals:  The  dash  for  the 
open  sea — The  Great  Adventure  !  Or  the 
peace  of  a  landlocked  harbor. 

"I  will  not  have  either." 

"November,  1914. 

"I  have  never  known  affection;  it  must 
be  a  warm  and  comforting  thing  to  gather 
close  to  you.  The  shadow  of  a  great 
rock 

"I  have  only  known  love." 

"November,  19 14. 
"Was  it  even  love  that  I  knew?" 

"May,  1915. 
"  Without  asking  permission  that  blun- 
dering American  consul  brought  a  crowd 
of  tourists  here  to-day;  it  was  in  the  af- 
ternoon and  the  unsuspecting  gate-coolie 
let  them  in.  My  ex-husband  and  his 
newest  wife  were  in  the  party  and  their 
embarrassment  was  diverting ;  but  such  a 
thing  must  not  happen  again." 


"June,  1915. 
"If  I  could  live  my  life  over  I  would 
not  leave  my  husband.  Youth  finds  un- 
faithfulness and  disillusion  intolerable — 
while  experience  is  only  amazed  that  it 
could  be  deceived  again — and  laughs  at 
its  own  credulity." 

"July,  1915. 

"All  life — excepting  that  of  civilized 
man  and  a  few  animals  temporarily  do- 
mesticated for  his  use — ends  in  tragedy. 
The  day  that  the  most  ferocious  lion 
passes  the  zenith  of  his  strength  he  goes 
down  before  some  stronger  animal;  the 
lack  of  humanity  with  which  a  savage 
treats  a  wounded  or  stricken  comrade 
has  always  been  a  matter  for  criticism 
among  observant  travellers. 

"Outside  of  civilization  nothing  dies  a 
natural  death. 

"But  who  is  wise  enough  to  know  just 
where  civilization  begins — and  ends?" 

"November,  19 15. 

"Englishmen  are,  of  all  men,  the  most 
amused,  interested,  and  attracted  by  that 
quality  in  a  woman  which  they  call  pluck. 

"My  running  this  gambling-house  has 
struck  one  of  them  as  an  amazingly 
sporting  proposition." 

"April,  1916. 
"Never  before  has  it  been  as  lovely 
here  as  it  is  this  spring.     I  neither  read 
nor  write." 

"June,  1916. 
"Jim  sailed  for  England  yesterday." 

"July,  1916. 
"I've  been  fretting  because  I  am  idle. 
To-day  I  arranged  with  workmen  for  de- 
signs for  a  large  wing.  I  ordered  some 
dresses  from  Paris — saw  an  old  painting 
that  Huang  has  for  sale." 

"July,  1916. 
"  Of  all  cheats  love  is  the  worst !  What 
is  it?  Can  you  see,  or  touch,  or  hear  it? 
And  the  pitiful,  futile  gains  of  love,  what 
are  they?  The  intonation  of  a  voice — a 
smile — a  whispered  word !  For  these 
veriest  trifles  we  forget  all  else,  to  gather, 
as  a  reward  for  our  pursuit,  a  dull  ache  of 
heart  and  mind — and  nothing  else  ! " 
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"August,  1916. 

"7  did  expect  you  to  write — but  the 
mails  have  come  in  from  Shanghai,  Kobe, 
Yokohama,  Darien,  and  London — many 
times.  I  know,  now,  that  I  never  ex- 
pected you  to  take  me  at  my  word.  I 
overestimated  my  power  over  you  by  im- 
measurable miles. 

^'Knowing  you  as  I  did,  Jim,  I  am  in- 
furiated that  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  this 
degrading  sense  of  loss.  Already,  no 
doubt,  you  are  wondering  at  your  amaz- 
ing recklessness,  and  thanking  your  pa- 
tron saint  that  I  hadn't  sense  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  my  opportunities. 

"Truly — a  man  loses  his  idea  of  pro- 
portion in  the  Orient — is  it  not  so,  Jim? 


*'How  pleasant  a  belief  in  idols  must 
be !  One  could  beat  their  fists  against 
the  pedestals  of  bronze  or  stone  or  lacquer 
gods  and  be  greatly  comforted  thereby ! 

"I  know  that  the  ruin  of  my  life  is  of 
my  own  making — and  I  can  neither  im- 
plore— nor  blame. 


"Did  you  ever  picture  to  yourself  my 
life  here,  Jim?  Even  with  high  walls,  I 
can  never  forget  that  I  am  in  the  centre 
of  a  Chinese  city,  and  the  noise  of  it  beats 
like  a  monstrous  pulse  through  all  the 
hours  of  my  day.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
shrieks  of  venders — the  shrill  command 
of  a  mandarin's  bearers  and  coolies  clear- 
ing the  way  before  his  chair — the  wail  of 
hired  mourners  in  a  funeral  procession — 
the  hopeless  call  of  men  staggering  under 
crushing  loads ;  and  above  it  all  the  echoing 
boom  of  the  temple-bell,  and  the  clanging 
crash  of  the  priest's  cymbals — shattering 
the  heavy  air  like  splintering  glass 

"At  night — before  me,  around  me — the 
monotony  of  clicking  dice — the  hideous 
wa,sp-like  whirring  of  the  wheel 

"/  am  so  tired.  I  long  for  deep  quiet 
— and  never  find  it.  How  can  I  bear  the 
long  years — that  stretch  ahead?" 


"August,  1916. 
"You  will  never  know  how  near  to 
yielding  I  was,  when  you  spoke  of  your 
English  gardens !     Only  by  pulling  you 
away  from  the  subject  could  I  go  on. 


"I  can  see  them  now!  Daffodils  and 
hyacinth,  lilacs  and  iris — yellow  and  pur- 
ple against  the  old  gray  walls.  Shady 
rock-gardens,  with  maidenhair  ferns; 
hovering  butterflies  and  blue  larkspur; 
darting  dragon-flies;  the  drowsy  hum  of 
bees;  the  cold,  sweet  fragrance  of  Ma- 
donna lilies,  ghostlike  in  the  moonlight; 
the  white  sweep  of  rain  scattering  the 
roses.  And  larks — singing  of  endless 
summers — for  how  are  they  to  guess  that 
summer  is  soon  over? 

"I  never  wanted  your  houses  or  money 
— but  most  deeply  I  longed  for  your 
gardens." 

"August,  1916. 

"Why,  if  money  is  so  easily  plentiful 
to  me,  do  I  not  buy  and  enjoy  an  Eng- 
lish garden? 

"Because,  even  to  myself,  I  am  a  liar ! 

"The  flowers  would  be  just  a  back- 
ground/(?r  you;  the  old  walks  a  pathway 
bringing  you  back  to  me.  I  am  hungry 
for  the  sight  of  your  face  and  the  sound 
of  your  voice." 

"September,  1916. 
"Poor  old  Et-san  cannot  understand 
why  I  spend  no  more  week-ends  in  Hong- 
Kong.  She  assures  me  that  the  steward 
manages  well  in  my  absence,  and  tries  to 
bribe  me  by  promises  of  chance  meetings 
with  a  pleasant  American  woman  I  talked 
with.  And  in  the  back  of  her  stumbling, 
devious  mind  Et-san  blames  the  change 
to  the  machinations  of  some  jugglers  we 
saw — that  day. 


"The  Chinese  are  the  greatest  gam- 
blers in  the  world;  but  when  Cheong-li 
and  I  started  this  place  I  made  the  rigid 
law  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  play 
who  could  not  afford  to  lose.  And  I 
really  believed  that  such  a  rule  could  be 
applied  and  enforced ! 

"Now  I  look  with  sick  distaste  at  my 
paintings,  my  clothes,  and  my  books. 
They  are  mine — but  at  what  cost  to  some 
spendthrift  who,  perhaps,  stumbled 
blindly  through  my  door — into  the  night." 

"  September,  1916. 
"At  dawn  this  morning,  when  the  last 
table  was  cleared  and  I  had  dragged  my- 
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seK  to  jny  room,  I  sat  by  the  window  and 
watched  the  Hght  slowly  grow  in  the  sky 
behind  the  hillside  pagoda — and  realized 
quite  suddenly  and  clearly  that  I  need 
not  go  any  farther. 

"How  stupid — how  unbelievably  stu- 
pid I  have  been,  not  to  know — that  I 
need  not  suffer,  or  go  groping  on 

"Every  night,  I  have  sat  with  the  keys 
to  -  my  deliverance  at  my  hand — and 
never  noticed  !     It  is  too  funny  ! 

"I  laughed — until  Et-san  awakened, 
and  scurried  in  to  look  at  me." 

"September,  19 16. 
"  I  have  put  my  house  in  order  to-day, 
with  the  making  of  my  will;  but  I  cannot 
think  of  any  way  by  which  I  could  give 
people   back   their 
money.     Perhaps  the 
bitterest  thought  con- 
nected    with    such 
money  is  that — I  do 
not    know    whom    I 
may    have    taken    it 
from." 


"October,  1916. 

"I  wonder  if  any 
one  else  facing  their 
last  day  of  life  was 
ever  as  ludicrous  as 
I? 

"To  the  end  I  am  a 
predestined  daughter 
of  havoc,  and  this 
day,  which  should  be 
given  up  to  great 
deeds  and  thoughts, 
is  sliding  by,  punctu- 
ated by  the  usual 
small  annoyances. 
Et-san — poor  old  soul 
— irritates  me  by 
hovering  about.  And 
never  before  have 
the  street  venders 
shrieked    so    unceas- 


ingly— or    the    scent    of    the    gardenias 
seemed  so  deadly  sweet 


"  I  have  juggled  with  life  and  happiness 
— and  lost.  When  the  game  is  over  who 
cares  to  sit  and  look  at  the  clean-swept 
table? 


"  Will  it  be  cold  ?  Will  I  suffer  ?  Can 
I  look  back  ?  I  should  like  it  to  be  very 
still,  and  then — 7iever  arty  more  to  think 
or  feel." 

This  was  the  last  entry. 
And  so,  when  I  see  my  waitress  spread 
the  embroidered  table-cloth,  I  find  myself 
remembering  that  hot 
day  in  Hong-Kong 
and  the  jugglers  who 
looked  back. 
•  "It  oughtn't  to  be 
possible  for  folks  who 
have  brains  to  waste 
their  lives  on  things 
like  this — to  be  used 
so  commonlike — " 
says  Janet,  with  grim, 
Scotch-Presbyterian 
disapproval,  as  she 
smoothes  the  cloth 
into  place. 

"Maybe  they  are 
forced  to — by  circum- 
stances," I  suggest. 

But  Janet,  with  a 
snort  of  righteous  un- 
belief, relegates  cir- 
cumstances to  the 
increas  ngly  large 
company  of  conditions 
about  which  she  has 
no  curiosity. 

I  am  not  so  sensible. 
I  shall  always  wonder 
— what  was  in  that  letter 
the  consul  sent  back  ? 


THE    REGULATION    OF    FOOD    PRICES 


By  John  Lambert   Payne 

Comptroller  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals,  Canada 


^^^^^^3HERE  are  many  angles 
from  which  the  food  prob- 
lem may  properly  be 
viewed;  but,  in  the  final 
focus,  it  is  reduced  in  very 
large  measure  to  an  issue 


between  producer  and  consumer.  All 
considerations  are  practically  compre- 
hended within  that  aspect  of  the  matter. 
The  community  at  large  is  sharply  di- 
vided into  these  two  classes — producers 
of  food  and  consumers  of  food — and  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  there  would  not 
be  any  problem,  nor  need  of  special  and 
elaborate  measures  looking  to  regulation, 
if  these  two  classes  could  get  together. 
Having  got  together,  they  would  at  once 
realize  that  their  interests  were  mutual. 
They  would,  by  the  impulse  of  common 
sense,  agree  to  co-operate  and  to  treat 
each  other  in  a  fair,  friendly,  give-and- 
take  spirit,  which  is  the  supreme  lubri- 
cant of  life. 

Left  to  themselves,  they  would  proba- 
bly come  together  upon  a  sound  and  satis- 
factory basis  of  exchange.  What  would 
be  that  basis  ?  Leaving  aside  the  details, 
which  would  readily  be  adjusted  between 
friends  recognizing  mutuality  of  interest, 
it  would  inevitably  be  this:  that  the  con- 
sumer should  pay  to  the  producer  the  cost 
of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 
There  might  be  a  conflict  of  judgment  as 
to  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  there 
might  also  arise  a  dispute  as  to  what 
should  be  regarded  as  a  reasonable  profit ; 
but  if  these  two  classes  met  in  the  proper 
disposition,  each  earnestly  trying  to  be 
just  to  the  other,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  they  should  not  come  to  a 
working  agreement  of  the  character  in- 
dicated. 

Producers  and  consumers,  however,  do 
not  get  together.  They  have  not  met 
since  the  primitive  days  when  the  words 
"market"  and  "barter"  had  a  definite 
and  local  meaning.  Between  them,  hold- 
ing them  so  far  apart  that  they  to-day 
represent  two  distinct  spheres  of  human 


activity  and  interest,  are  the  numerous 
agencies  of  distribution  and  all  the  com- 
plex machinery  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion of  those  agencies.  Within  the 
boundaries  of  operation  by  these  agencies 
this  whole  problem  with  respect  to  food 
prices  has  arisen.  This  is  not  written  in  a 
spirit  of  reproach.  Middlemen  are  indis- 
pensable. They  render  a  useful  and  es- 
sential service.  But  we  shall  always 
flounder  in  a  morass  of  mistakes  in  dis- 
cussing the  so-called  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, unless  we  clearly  see  that  human 
beings  like  ourselves  make  market  prices, 
impelled  always  by  the  desire  to  gain.  It 
is  my  life-work  to  analyze  the  problems  of 
transportation,  and  for  a  long  time  I  held 
to  the  notion  that  a  freight  rate  was  fixed 
on  scientific  principles  of  accounting.  I 
now  know  that  it  turns  wholly  on  what 
the  traffic  will  bear.  The  same  crude  and 
unscientific  law  regulates — in  so  far  as 
there  is  even  the  suspicion  of  regulation — 
the  fixing  of  food  prices.  It  is  an  error  to 
assume  that  the  relationship  of  supply  to 
demand  is  studied  by  those  who  control 
the  channels  and  agencies  of  distribution 
for  the  purpose  of  starting  in  motion  those 
forces  which  are  believed  to  fix,  automati- 
cally and  inexorably,  the  market  charges 
for  necessaries  of  life.  The  measurement 
of  supply  is  merely  a  part  of  the  process 
by  which  the  probability  of  profits  is 
gauged;  and,  of  course,  the  primary  pro- 
ducer and  the  ultimate  consumer,  both  of 
whom  are  vitally  concerned,  have  practi- 
cally no  voice  at  all  in  the  matter. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to 
the  salient  cause  of  prevailing  high  prices 
for  food.  It  is  a  popular  belief,  it  might 
be  observed  parenthetically,  that  these 
prices  are  without  parallel  in  history.  As 
far  as  accurate  data  are  available,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  for  some  staples  still  higher 
prices  obtained  in  1809  and  the  years 
which  intervened  up  to  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Then  came  a  ruinous  reac- 
tion. The  causes  which  operated  then 
were  precisely  the  causes  which  are  oper- 
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ating  now,  namely,  hinderances  to  ready 
distribution,  a  feverish  demand,  and  the 
capitahzation  of  human  need.  If  one 
were  asked  to  say  concisely  what  has 
made  possible  the  present  food  situation, 
as  respects  prices,  he  could  express  the 
truth  in  these  four  words:  Lack  of  or- 
ganized resistance.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
assert  that  abnormal  conditions  had  sud- 
denly arisen  and  that  abnormal  prices 
have  been  the  unavoidable  result.  One 
must  look  for  at  least  part  of  the  cause  in 
the  absence  of  a  countervail.  I  prefer  to 
escape  from  even  the  suspicion  of  unsup- 
ported assertion  by  quoting  the  judgment 
of  Professors  Kellogg  and  Taylor,  as  given 
in  their  authoritative  work  on  ''The  Food 
Problem,"  at  page  17:  "These  terrible 
present  prices  of  all  commodities  weigh 
heavily  on  consumers.  The  fundamental 
cause  is  certainly  the  unregulated  way  in 
which  the  extraordinary  demand  from 
our  Allies  and  the  European  neutrals  for 
all  essential  commodities  has  been  met." 
That  is  the  clear  conviction  of  two  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, corroborated  a  score  of  times  by 
Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover. 

The  serious  searcher  after  truth  will 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  iden- 
tify the  law  of  supply  and  demand  as 
more  than  an  incidental  lever  in  raising 
some  prices  to  their  present  level.  The 
case  of  meats  is  sharply  in  point.  To  ac- 
count for  an  advance  of  100  per  cent  in 
beef  and  120  per  cent  in  pork  during  the 
past  four  years  presupposes  a  proportion- 
ate diminution  of  the  supply.  The  facts 
are  to  the  contrary.  The  official  state- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  shows  that  on  January  i, 
1 9 14,  there  were  35,855,000  beef-cattle  in 
the  United  States;  while  on  the  corre- 
sponding date  of  191 8  there  were  43,546,- 
000.  The  increase  of  swine  during  the 
same  period  was  from  58,933,000  to  71,- 
374,000.  These  figures  also  fit  to  the 
situation  in  Canada.  Thus,  while  the 
available  supply  had  increased  by  over  2 1 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  both  beef  and  pork, 
the  prices  of  these  commodities  to  con- 
sumers were  advanced  by  more  than  five 
times  that  ratio.  In  other  words,  if  the 
general  conception  of  the  way  supply  and 
demand  operate  automatically  on  mar- 
ket prices  had  been  given  effect  we  should 


have  seen  beef  and  pork  selling  below, 
rather  than  far  above,  the  quotations  of 
1914.  We  must  search  for  some  other 
cause. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  told  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  that  they  may  cease  to  be 
anxious  about  the  availability  of  food  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  has 
assured  them  that  in  particular  there  is  an 
abundance  of  pork.  The  figures  given  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  have  made  that 
clear.  I  was  recently  told  by  one  of  the 
foremost  authorities  on  this  continent 
that  Canadian  and  American  farmers 
have  so  many  hogs  they  are  perplexed 
what  to  do  with  them;  yet — and  my 
point  will  be  obvious — when  a  contract 
was  given  by  the  x\llies  in  July  for  about 
100,000,000  pounds  of  pork,  the  packers 
declared  the  swine  would  cost  them  two 
and  a  half  times  what  they  could  have 
been  bought  for  in  19 14. 

Say  what  we  may,  spread  out  statistics 
as  we  will,  the  fact  remains  that  the  chief 
operating  cause  in  raising  food  prices  has 
really  been  negative  in  character.  There 
has  not  been  any  serious  or  co-ordinated 
opposition.  This  suggests  the  psycho- 
logical influence  which  has  gripped  us  all. 
Under  circumstances  at  once  unprece- 
dented and  appalling,  it  is  almost  instinc- 
tive to  look  compromisingly  on  other 
things  that  are  extraordinary.  The  dis- 
turbance of  the  normal  in  business  affairs 
has  led  to  the  unquestioning  acceptance  of 
the  abnormal  in  all  respects.  We  have 
been  taught  by  the  history  of  events  to 
expect  high  prices  as  the  inevitable  and 
logical  outcome  of  war.  What  has  al- 
ways happened  in  the  past  we  take  it  for 
granted  must  happen  again.  This  ac- 
counts in  part,  as  has  been  said,  for  the 
passive  attitude  of  those  who  have  been 
pinched  by  high  prices  for  foods.  To  this 
sedative  effect  on  public  judgment  has 
been  joined  the  spreading  of  money  in 
widely  scattered  streams  over  the  whole 
country  as  the  result  of  war  activities. 
Prosperity  has  moved  side  by  side  with 
the  woe  and  waste  of  the  great  conflict, 
and  busy  gain-getting  people  have  not 
paused  to  haggle  about  prices.  This 
popular  passivity  has  created  the  exploit- 
er's opportunity,  and  he  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  it  with  ruthless  avidity. 

If  Professors  Kellogg  and  Taylor,  sup- 
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ported  by  Mr.  Hoover,  are  right  in  their 
judgment  as  to  the  principal  cause  of  high 
prices — and  I  cannot  see  any  escape  from 
concurrence — then  it  follows  that  what 
has  happened  has  been  wrong  and  was 
avoidable.  Had  the  whole  field  of  food 
production,  distribution,  and  selling  been 
subject  to  intelligent  and  adequate  con- 
trol, as  a  matter  of  common  and  ap- 
proved policy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  distressing  situation  which  followed 
the  outbreak  of  war  would  have  been  pre- 
vented. The  upward  movement  had  at- 
tained almost  irresistible  momentum, 
however,  before  even  the  somewhat 
homoeopathic  effort  now  being  made  to 
assert  control  was  begun.  It  would  have 
taken  a  decade  of  synthetic  work  to  pre- 
pare for  the  special  strain  and  pressure  of 
war  conditions.  No  preparation  of  any 
sort  whatever  was  made.  On  one  hand, 
the  forces  in  control  of  supply,  with  their 
exchanges  and  other  machinery,  were 
highly  organized;  on  the  other,  there  was 
not  a  trace  of  organization  on  the  part  of 
consumers.  Nor  was  there  any  govern- 
ment agency  acting  in  their  behalf.  Is  it 
surprising  that  wholly  unwarranted  and 
unjustifiable  increases  in  market  prices 
took  place  swiftly,  and  with  cruel  results 
to  the  common  people  ? 

Criticism  is  seldom  useful  unless  it  is 
constructive  in  character.  The  bitter  ex- 
perience through  which  consumers  are 
passing  will  not  have  been  in  vain  if  it 
leads  to  the  sound  and  scientific  treatment 
of  the  food  problem  in  its  broadest  as- 
pects. Hitherto  we  have  been  most  un- 
scientific in  our  methods.  When  the  first 
upward  trend  of  prices  began  in  1896, 
we  applied  the  antidote  at  the  apex  rather 
than  at  the  base  of  the  trouble.  We 
poured  water  on  the  roof  to  quench  a  fire 
which  was  burning  in  the  basement. 
That  is  to  say,  we  fattened  the  pay  en- 
velope of  the  sufferers  instead  of  making  a 
resolute  attack  on  the  need  for  higher 
wages.  It  was  surely  unsound  to 
strengthen  the  power  to  bear  rather  than 
to  lighten  the  burden ;  for  in  so  doing  we 
set  in  motion  a  persistent  process  of  re- 
ciprocal leverage  by  which  the  higher  cost 
of  one  thing  raised  the  cost  of  another. 
Thus  was  begun  what  has  been  aptly  de- 
scribed as  the  "vicious  spiral";  and  it  is 
now  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  do  what 


would  have  been  comparatively  easy  of 
accomplishment  before  the  prevailing 
scale  of  prices  had  been  established.  But 
the  task  is  not  impossible.  To  say  other- 
wise would  be  to  deny  the  power  of  a  free 
and  enlightened  people  to  co-operate  for 
the  common  good.  There  must  first  be 
a  definite  realization  of  underlying  causes, 
and  then  sound  thinking  in  relation  to  a 
possible  remedy. 

Is  it  practicable  to  regulate  the  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  sale  of  food  on  the 
cost-plus-a-fair-profit  basis  ?  The  answer 
must  be  in  the  affirmative.  If  it  has  been 
possible  to  fix  and  maintain  the  price 
of  wheat  at  $2.21  per  bushel — without 
reference  to  the  fairness  or  unfairness  of 
that  figure — it  should  also  be  possible  to 
fix  and  maintain  the  price  of  any  other 
necessary  of  life.  It  is  said,  chiefly  by  in- 
terested parties,  that  price-fixing  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany  has  been  a 
failure.  That  is  undeniably  true,  in  part ; 
but  only  in  part.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
without  going  into  a  wearisome  mass  of 
details,  the  measures  adopted  by  those 
countries  to  deal  with  the  food  situation 
have  been  reasonably  successful.  If  they 
had  failed  utterly,  it  could  not  be  said 
in  reason  that  all  other  efforts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  control  would  fail  by  reason  of 
some  inherent  defect  in  the  principle.  On 
the  contrary,  we  need  not  travel  far  afield 
to  find  a  number  of  very  satisfactory 
efforts  at  regulation.  What  happened  in 
connection  with  the  staple  commodity  of 
wheat  affords  an  apt  illustration.  Be- 
tween the  grower  in  Dakota  and  the  con- 
sumer in  New  York  stand  four  agents  of 
distribution — the  buyer,  the  railway,  the 
miller,  and  the  baker.  One  of  these  inter- 
mediaries, the  railway,  is  subject  to  ab- 
solute control.  It  was  not  permitted, 
despite  the  license  assumed  by  other  dis- 
tributors under  the  abnormal  circum- 
stances of  a  world  war,  to  charge  an  addi- 
tional fraction  of  a  cent  for  moving  wheat 
or  anything  else.  There  was  stabihty, 
created  and  maintained  by  law.  Surely 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the 
other  three  agents  in  the  chain  of  distri- 
bution could  also  be  made  answerable  to 
legislative  authority. 

The  need  for  such  control  will  be  obvi- 
ous to  all  who  recall  what  happened  in  the 
winter  of  19 16-17.     While  the  railways 
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were  held  to  stationary  freight  tolls,  the  easier  to  find  the  cost  of  growing  a  bushel 
wheat-buyers  ran  riot  at  Chicago  and  of  wheat,  speaking  broadly,  than  the  cost 
Winnipeg.  Without  the  slightest  inter-  of  carrying  passengers  between,  say  Chi- 
ference  on  the  part  of  anybody  they  cago  and  New  York.  Farmers  could  be 
raised  the  price  of  wheat,  the  control  of  supplied  with  a  simple  system  of  book- 
which  they  had  got  at  $1.51  according  to  keeping  which  would  enable  them  to  re- 
Mr.  Hoover's  calculation — at  $1.49  ac-  port  to  some  central  bureau  all  the  data 
cording  to  mine — to  the  unmatched  figure  necessary  to  determine,  with  sufficient 
of  $3.28  per  bushel.  This  they  did,  let  accuracy  for  the  purpose,  the  cost  of  pro- 
the  truth  be  frankly  admitted,  very  duction  within  defined  zones.  It  would 
largely  by  sales  to  each  other.  There  be  found,  moreover,  that  a  vast  amount 
was  an  urgent  demand  from  the  Allies,  of  of  experimental  and  useful  work  has 
course;  but  England,  at  least,  looked  on  already  been  done  along  these  lines  by 
passively,  without  getting  practically  any  state  institutions  scattered  over  this  con- 
deliveries  at  contract  rates,   while   this  tinent. 

wild  exploitation  of  war  needs  was  going  The  imperative  need  for  positive  action 
on.  Out  of  this  situation,  created  be-  is  accentuated  by  a  vivid  realization  of 
yond  a  doubt  by  unchecked  greed,  grew  the  basic  relationship  of  food  prices  to 
the  subsequent  action  of  a  committee  of  nearly  all  other  prices.  The  war  has 
Congress  in  fixing  $2.21  per  bushel  as  the  taught  us  that  much,  if  we  did  not  know 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  191 7  crop.  The  it  from  prior  experience.  This  affinity  is 
facts  are  all  plainly  on  record,  and  they  so  close  that  one  is  warranted  in  saying 
cannot  be  ignored  in  an  unprejudiced  everything  is  dear  because  food  is  dear, 
discussion  of  this  vital  question.  They  The  enhanced  cost  of  living  has  for  two 
show,  if  nothing  else,  the  serious  conse-  decades  been  the  accepted  reason  for  ad- 
quences  of  lack  of  resistance  to  forces  vancing  wages.  Higher  wages  have  been 
which  are  capable  of  doing  great  injury  to  at  once  reflected  in  the  cost  of  production, 
the  people  at  large.  When  the  price  of  all  commodities  had 
There  are  many  who  will  suggest  that  a  been  raised  far  enough  it  was  time  to 
fundamental  difficulty  lies  athwart  the  start  this  circular  process  all  over  again, 
pathway  of  price  regulation  because  of  the  Round  and  round  it  has  gone,  and  every 
assumed  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  one  must  see  that  it  will  continue  to  re- 
cost  of  producing  staple  foods.  That  dif-  volve  until  an  effective  blow  is  dealt  at 
ficulty,  while  real,  should  not  be  regarded  the  motive  power  beneath, 
as  insurmountable.  As  has  been  said,  by  Part  of  our  trouble  in  the  matter  of 
common  consent  we  regulate  freight  high  prices  is  undoubtedly  due  to  an  im- 
rates,  telephone  and  telegraph  tolls,  and  perfect  system  of  distribution.  There  is 
so  on.  We  do  not  permit  these  public  no  central  body  charged  with  the  duty  of 
utilities  to  plead  the  law  of  supply  and  planning  and  directing  the  correlation  of 
demand  as  a  ground  for  fluctuating  supply  to  demand.  A  rather  extreme  il- 
charges.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  their  lustration  will  make  this  clear.  I  can 
authorized  charges  are  primarily  fixed  on  name  two  points,  less  than  fifty  miles 
clear  evidence  as  to  the  cost  of  service,  apart,  as  between  which  there  is  at  nearly 
It  will  probably  surprise  those  who  have  all  times  a  difference  of  from  20  to  60 
not  studied  the  subject  to  be  told  that  per  cent  in  the  price  of  such  staples  as 
no  railway  in  the  world  knows  what  it  beef  and*  eggs.  The  cost  of  transporta- 
actually  costs,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  tion  between  those  points  is  not  more  than 
haul  a  ton  of  freight  between  any  two  one  per  cent  of  the  market  value.  Such 
given  points.  There  is  an  unavoidable  anomalies  I  have  found  to  exist  all  over 
and  considerable  element  of  purely  arbi-  the  country,  and  instances  could  be  mul- 
trary  assignment  of  charges  to  the  final  tiplied  almost  indefinitely.  It  therefore 
operating  cost.  I  make  bold  to  say,  after  becomes  abundantly  clear  that  a  very  use- 
very  considerable  investigation,  that  ac-  ful  work  could  be  done,  resulting  in  sub- 
counting  methods  can  be  as  safely  applied  stantial  economy,  by  merely  deahng  with 
to  wheat  or  potato  growing  as  to  trans-  the  matter  of  suppl}-  and  demand  in  an 
portation.     In    short,    it    ought    to    be  organized  way.     At  present  everything  is 
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left  to  haphazard,  or  to  the  service  of  the 
middleman,  who  is  concerned  only  with 
his  profits.  In  fact,  scientific  distribu- 
tion would  go  far  toward  reducing  and 
equalizing  prices.  It  is  scarcely  secon- 
dary to  the  suppression  of  undue  profit- 
eering. 

Although  the  practicability  of  regulat- 
ing food  prices  may  be  conceded,  there 
remains  the  important  question  of  ex- 
pediency. Sumptuary  laws  cannot  be 
made  effective  without  the  consent  and 
co-operation  of  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  and,  while  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  four  years  has  done 
much  to  promote  helpful  thinking,  it 
might  be  prudent  to  avoid  either  hast}' 
or  drastic  action  until  further  educative 
work  had  prepared  the  way.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason,  how- 
ever, why  the  functions  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration should  cease  with  the  decla- 
ration of  peace.  We  shall  not  be  acting 
sanely  if  we  permit  the  food  issue  to  re- 
vert to  the  unsatisfactory  position,  as  re- 
spects legislation,  in  which  it  stood  in 
1 9 14.  We  have  been  shown  to  what 
harmful  lengths  profiteering  and  hoarding 
can  be  carried  in  the  absence  of  restrictive 
authority  vested  in  some  competent  tri- 
bunal. If  we  have  learned  our  lesson  we 
should  see  to  it  that  both  preventive  and 
positive  measures  are  provided  for  the 
scientific  treatment  of  a  matter  which 
goes  right  to  the  core  of  our  communit\' 
life. 

The  utter  futility  of  high  prices  as 
means  to  an  end  is  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  against  them.  They  do  not 
increase  the  supply  by  a  single  ounce. 
In  so  far  as  they  stimulate  production, 
looking  ahead,  they  are  unjust  to  imme- 
diate consumers.  Scarcity  is  not  in  it- 
self a  sound  reason  for  advancing  the 
price  of  any  necessary  of  life;  the  only 
just  ground  is  an  unavoidable  increase 
in  the  cost  of  production.  We  must  get 
that  fundamental  economic  principle 
deeply  embedded  in  our  brains  if  we  are 
to  make  real  progress  in  this  matter. 
Indulge  in  casuistry  as  we  may,  it  was 
poor  patriotism  to  make  the  Allies  pay  in 
proportion  to  the  urgency  of  their  need; 
and  our  defense  dissolves  entirely  when 
we  realize  that  while  we  made  the  Allies 
pay  we  also  made  every  defenseless  con- 


sumer in  our  own  land  pay.  If  that  were 
all,  it  would  be  bad  enough;  but  when  we 
find  that  in  raising  the  price  of  food  we  at 
the  same  time  raised  the  price  of  every- 
thing else  our  blunder  approaches  the 
gravity  of  a  crime.  Yet  that  is  precisely 
what  has  happened.  It  could  not  have 
happened  if  there  had  been  in  existence  a 
tribunal  with  adequate  power  justly  to 
regulate  prices. 

It  would  be  lamentable,  probably  ca- 
lamitous, if  there  should  develop  a  feeling 
of  hostility  between  producers  and  con- 
sumers. Nevertheless,  there  is  danger  at 
the  present  time  of  such  a  situation.  One 
may  agree  with  nearly  all  that  Mr. 
Charles  Moreau  Harger  wrote  in  the 
August  issue  of  Scribner's  Magazine  re- 
garding the  price  of  wheat,  and  still  see  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  I 
do  not  wish  to  obscure  the  real  issue  by 
going  at  length  into  the  general  case  with 
respect  to  wheat;  but  it  may  serve  to 
clarify  the  public  mind  by  pointing  to  two 
vital  facts:  First,  the  higher  cost  of  labor 
and  machinery  means  no  more  than  seven 
cents  per  bushel  on  a  2,000-bushel  crop; 
and  second,  this  higher  cost  is  in  large 
measure  due  to  the  price  of  wheat  and 
other  foods.  That  is  to  say,  the  price  of 
machinery  and  labor  is  directly  affected 
by  the  price  of  wheat.  Those  who  as- 
sume that  twice  the  cost  of  labor  and  farm 
implements  justifies  a  double  price  for  the 
product  fall  into  serious  error.  A  full 
equipment  is  not  bought  annually.  Ma- 
chinery lasts  for  from  five  to  twenty  years, 
and  $60  laid  aside  each  season  provides 
adequately  for  renewals.  It  is  an  essen- 
tial factor  in  democracy  that,  as  far  as 
may  be  practicable,  a  common  burden 
should  be  distributed  equitably  over  the 
whole  people;  yet  there  can  be  no  shut- 
ting of  eyes  to  the  plain  fact  that  the  war 
has  brought  very  material  gains  to  farm- 
ers. While  high  prices  to  producers  have 
borne  heavily  on  consumers,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  much  to  be  said  in  defense 
of  the  former.  They  have  often  been 
poorly  requited  in  the  past  for  arduous 
and  sustained  toil  in  the  isolation  of  rural 
life.  No  one  can  deny  that  they  have 
been  cruelly  choused  at  one  end  of  the  line 
of  production  and  sale  and  consumers  at 
the  other  by  avaricious  and  unscrupulous 
middlemen.     All  that  is  true;  yet  the  fact 
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remains  that  farming  has  not  been  a  poor  I  have  accumulated  a  vast  amount  of 

business,  on  the  whole,  and  when  city-  data  in  relation  to  it.     Four  conclusions 

dwellers  are  smarting  under  the  squeeze  have  been  irresistibly  forced  upon  my 

of  abnormally  high  prices  for  foods  it  is  judgment: 

perhaps  only  natural  that  they  should  i.  That  the  sane  and  scientific  regula- 

look  with  envious  and  resentful  feelings  tion   of   food   prices,   within   reasonable 

upon  those  to  whom  such  high  prices  go.  bounds,  is  practicable. 

Back  of  that  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  2.  That  the  present  defective  system  of 

of  consumers  are  three  convictions :  First,  food  distribution  is  remediable, 

that  these  benefits  to  producers  are  not  3.  That  cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit 

wholly  earned;    second,  that  very  high  would  be  just  to  producer  and  consumer 

prices  were  avoidable;    and  third,  that  alike. 

means  should  be  found  promptly  for  re-  4.  That  the  general  cost  of  production 

lief,  looking  especially  to  the  future.     It  is  easily  ascertainable. 

is  particularly  with  regard  to  the  third  The  world's  social  progress  has  many 

view  that  this  article  is  written.  times  hung  in  the  balance  while  a  battle 

It  should  not  for  a  moment  be  thought  has  raged  between  those  who  said,  ''It 
that  the  suggestions  here  offered  looking  cannot  be  done,"  and  those  who  said,  ''It 
to  price  regulations  are  in  any  sense  one-  can  be  done."  Few  reforms  have  pro- 
sided.  The  interests  of  both  producers  ceeded  smoothly  from  the  start.  It  took 
and  consumers  must  be  safeguarded,  many  years,  for  example,  to  bring  rail- 
Farm  products  have  not  always  com-  ways  under  control  and  create  stability  of 
manded  a  fair  price,  and  there  may  come  freight  rates.  It  should  not  be  expected 
a  time  when  such  an  undesirable  situa-  that  the  organization  of  food  production 
tion  will  recur.  When  the  war  is  over,  and  distribution,  with  some  measure  of 
for  example,  no  one  may  say  what  will  check  on  prices,  will  meet  with  few  and 
happen  in  relation  to  such  prices  as  inconsiderable  hinderances.  The  thing 
are  now  obviously  inflated.  Grave  reac-  that  is  vital  at  this  moment  is  the  making 
tions  are  probable.  Therefore,  producers  of  a  courageous  and  prudently  planned 
should  welcome  protection  against  low  commencement. 

prices  quite  as  readily  as  should  consum-  Amid   the  welter  of  war  our  elastic 

ers  against  exorbitant  prices.    This  aspect  democracy  has  enabled  us  to  do  many 

of  the  matter  cannot  be  too  strongly  em-  things  expeditiously  which  would  have 

phasized,  and  if  I  have  alluded  in  the  main  been  preceded  by  tedious  parleying  in 

to  high  prices  it  is  because  they  are  the  other  days.     In  the  fine  and  responsive 

conspicuous  feature  of  existing  conditions,  spirit  which  has  been  developed  by  tribu- 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  let  me  repeat  lation  we  may  readily  move  on  to  great 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  that  producers  and  far-reaching  reforms — reforms  which 
have  suffered  quite  as  acutely  in  the  past  w^ll  have  much  to  do  with  the  content- 
as  have  consumers  from  the  utterly  un-  ment  and  welfare  of  the  common  people, 
scientific  and  unjust  system  which  had  If  we  are  now  clearly  convinced  by  the 
grown  up  in  respect  of  food.  Therefore,  lesson  of  bitter  experience  that  we  have 
no  plan  designed  to  create  control  can  neglected  to  provide  proper  safeguards 
have  the  faintest  chance  of  succeeding  against  the  needlessly  high  cost  of  food, 
unless  it  is  founded  in  absolute  justice,  we  should  proceed  without  flinching  to 
There  will  always  be  room  for  argument  definite  action.  The  way  is  open.  We 
as  to  what  is  absolute  justice;  but  what  are  not  lacking  in  either  sagacity  or  power 
I  mean  is,  that  fair  play  should  be  as  of  co-operation  to  do  what  is  necessary, 
readily  given  to  the  producer  as  to  the  As  the  cost  of  food  subsides,  the  cost  of 
consumer.  The  former  should  proba-  other  commodities  will  follow;  and  by 
bly  always  get  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  that  road,  and  that  road  only,  helped  by  a 
This  matter  has  engaged  my  thought  for  resolute  determination  to  live  less  elabo- 
the  past  three  years  as  has  no  other  mat-  rately,  will  we  solve  the  paramount  prob- 
ter  of  public  concern  in  my  whole  life,  and  lem  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 


McCarthy 


By   Mildred   Cram 

Illustrations  by  Boardmax  Robinson 


^^^g^^jHE  coasting-steamer  Liber- 
ia, carrying  mail  and  a 
small  cargo,  came  to  rest  in 
the  harbor  of  Magella. 
Rusty  and  battered  as  she 
was,  she  drew  all  eyes  from 


the  shore,  for  her  erratic  schedule  only 
brought  her  to  Magella  once  in  every  two 
or  three  months.  As  soon  as  her  dingy 
shadow  was  made  out  on  the  horizon  the 
United  States  consul  put  off  from  shore 
in  a  motor-launch.  The  excited  little 
craft  churned  in  circles  around  the  Liberia 
all  the  way  from  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor into  the  roadstead.  Then  it  snuggled 
up  against  the  big  ship's  ungainly  side, 
and  the  consul  went  aboard. 

WTiile  he  was  climbing  up  the  rope  side- 
ladder,  very  neat  and  brisk  in  his  alpaca 
jacket  and  white  linen  trousers,  some  one 
hailed  him  from  the  deck. 

"Hello,  you  United  States  1  Is  there  a 
hotel  in  this  God-forsaken  burg?" 

The  consul  strangled  a  feeling  of  aver- 
sion before  he  answered.  He  didn't  like 
the  voice,  and  he  didn't  like  the  face  that 
peered  down  at  him  over  the  rail.  But  he 
was  willing  to  overlook  almost  any  in- 
civility to  speak  English.  The  consul 
was  homesick. 

"Why,  yes,"  he  said,  stepping  on  to 
the  deck  and  taking  off  his  hat,  "  there  is 
a  hotel — of  a  sort.  But  if  you're  coming 
ashore,  I  could  put  you  up  more  comfort- 
ably at  the  consulate.  I'm  the  consul 
here." 

"I'm  coming  ashore,"  the  other  an- 
swered, touching  the  brim  of  his  panama 
hat  with  his  fingers,  "for  as  long  as  it 
will  take  to  do  my  business,  and  no  longer. 
I  can't  understand  a  word  the  dago  cap- 
tain of  this  ferry-boat  says.  How  long 
does  she  tie  up  here?" 

"It's  uncertain.  The  Liberia  doesn't 
run  on  a  regular  schedule,  you  know.  She 
usually  leaves  in  three  or  four  hours.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ashore  ?  " 

The  other  man  fumbled  in  his  pockets. 


"Look  here,"  he  said,  "my  name's  Dit- 
tenhof — I'm  one  of  Stein's  agents.  Here 
are  my  credentials" — he  gave  them  to  the 
consul — "and  my  card.    O.  K.  ?" 

"O.  K.,"  said  the  consul  briefly. 
"What  do  you  want  in  Magella?" 

^^Who  do  I  want,  you  mean,"  Ditten- 
hof  answered.  He  was  smoking  a  cigar, 
and  now  he  shifted  it  from  one  corner  of 
his  mouth  to  the  other.  "  I'm  after  a  man 
called  McCarthy,  Timothy  McCarthy. 
I've  been  after  him  for  three  years. 
There's  only  one  reason  why  that  cinder- 
toasted  tow  n  over  there  looks  good  to  me 
— McCarthy's  there,  and  I  am  going 
ashore  just  long  enough  to  get  him."   • 

"McCarthy?" 

"That's  the  man.  I'd  be  much  obliged, 
Mr.  Consul,  if  you'd  help  me  to  get  hirri 
aboard  this  afternoon.  Before  I  get  my 
man  nothing  looks  good  to  me  but  the 
end  of  the  trail;  when  I  get  him  nothing 
looks  any  good  at  all  but  Uttle  old  New 
York.  If  I  have  to  wait  more'n  twenty 
minutes  on  this  crust  of  hell  you  call 
Magella,  I'll  wither  up  and  die.  And  I've 
got  a  wife  and  kid  at  home.  Have  a  cigar, 
Mr.  Consul?" 

The  consul  turned  away  hurriedly. 
"No,  thanks.  I  have  some  business  with 
the  captain,  and  I'll  come  back  for  you. 
Wait  here." 

WTiile  he  waited,  Dittenhof  blinked  out 
across  the  blazing  harbor  at  Magella. 
The  little  city  was  not  alluring  in  the  col- 
orless, noonday  glare.  It  rimmed  the  har- 
bor, a  narrow  white  semicircle,  dwindled 
into  wooded  suburbs  at  one  end,  and 
at  the  other  stopped  abruptly  where  a 
very  long  beach  thrust  a  protecting  arm 
around  the  harbor,  and  shut  it  off  from 
the  sea  and  the  trade-winds.  Dittenhof 
did  not  know  that  Magella  would  be  mag- 
nificent at  sunset,  backed  as  it  was  by  vol- 
canic, ash-gray,  treeless  mountains  that 
floated  in  the  heat-fumes,  evanescent  and 
detached  as  clouds.  He  only  saw  that  the 
place  was  as  hot  as  blazes,  and,  as  he  re- 
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marked  to  himself,  as  ''dead  as  Hector." 
Swarms  of  native  boats  had  put  out  from 
the  shore  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
Liberia.  Baskets  of  fruit  and  fio^Yers 
were  being  hoisted  up  from  them  to  the 
lower  decks,  and,  just  below  Dittenhof,  a 
naked  boy,  as  thin  and  dark  and  glisten- 
ing as  an  eel,  dived  for  pennies.  Dittenhof 
threw  a  quarter  to  him,  but  the  boy 
missed  the  bright  piece  of  silver  and  came 
up,  gasping  and  cursing,  to  beg  for  more. 

''You're  a  piker,"  Dittenhof  called 
down  to  him.     "Dive  again  I" 

The  boy  clambered  back  into  his  boat, 
balanced  himself  a  moment  in  the  bow, 
and  then  shot  into  the  transparent  wa- 
ter like  a  flash  of  phosphorus.  For  a  sec- 
ond or  two  his  oddly  distorted  and  fore- 
shortened body  hung  below  the  surface. 
When  he  came  up  again  he  had  the  quar- 
ter between  his  teeth. 

The  consul,  coming  ba',ii  from  the 
bridge,  found  Dittenhof  emptying  his 
pockets  into  the  harbor,  as  excited  as  an 
amateur  gambler  playing  the  petits  che- 
vaux. 

"Gets  'em  every  time  I"  he  shouted. 
"I  threw  a  dime  as  far  as  I  could  reach, 
and  I'll  be  damned  if  that  boy  didn't 
catch  it  between  his  toes.'' 

The  consul  was  not  inclined  to  be  in- 
terested. "I'm  going  ashore,"  he  said. 
"I  can't  talk  about  McCarthy  here.  If 
you'll  come  with  me  to  the  consulate  per- 
haps I  can  help  you." 

"Much  obliged,"  said  Dittenhof.  He 
followed  the  consul  down  the  ladder  to  the 
launch  and  stowed  his  suitcase  under  the 
seat  before  he  settled  himself  in  the  shad- 
ow of  the  awning.  All  the  way  across  the 
harbor  he  talked. 

"This  is  something  like,"  he  said,  tak- 
ing off  his  hat  to  cool  what  turned  out  to 
be  a  perfectly  bald  head.  "First  breath 
of  air  I've  had  since  I  stepped  aboard 
that  stinking  barge  at  Rio.  I've  been  all 
over  the  world  in  my  time — I've  travelled 
behind  huskies  in  the  Yukon;  I've  drifted 
down  the  Amur,  in  eastern  Siberia,  on  a 
mud-scow;  I've  crossed  the  Atlantic  on 
every  kind  of  a  hull  from  a  wallowing  oil- 
tank  to  a  cattle-wagon,  and  once  I  chap- 
eroned a  cargo  of  rice  out  from  Pekin  in  a 
Yankee  five-master  that  had  seen  better 
days.  But  for  sheer  laziness,  for  con- 
founded, stuck-up  condescension  give  me 


that  rat-trap" — he  jerked  a  thumb  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  Libertd — "out  there. 
We  came  down  from  Rio  stern  foremost, 
with  the  engine  skipping  one  beat  in 
every  three,  like  a  man  with  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  heart.  She  wheezed  and 
whistled  as  if  her  lungs  would  break,  and 
for  all  she  moved  she  might  have  been 
anchored  to  a  mountain.  The  captain  sat 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  deck  playing 
'  one- two- three '  with  the  first  officer.  Mr. 
Consul,  I  have  slept  until  my  brain  is 
ossified."  He  lowered  his  voice.  "Do 
you  know  what  it  is,"  he  asked,  "to  pray 
for  a  typhoon?" 

The  consul  laughed  and  swung  the 
launch  in  a  long  curve  toward  the  shore. 
The  little  American  flag  at  the  bow 
flapped  in  staccato,  brittle  reports.  Ma- 
gella  came  nearer,  rushing  toward  them 
across  a  narrowing  strip  of  water,  the  low, 
white  houses  suddenly  standing  out  sep- 
arate and  distinguishable — the  customs, 
the  twin  campanili  of  the  cathedral,  the 
long  quay  ■\,sdth  its  double  row  of  clipped 
trees  and,  over  by  the  market,  a  flat,  red- 
roofed  building  topped  by  a  flagpole  bear- 
ing another  American  flag  (a  languid  one, 
hanging  loosely  in  discouraged  folds)  that 
was  undoubtedly  the  consulate. 

"I  \\ill  take  you  ashore  at  the  cus- 
toms," the  consul  said.  "I've  persuaded 
the  captain  of  the  Libertd  to  wait  until 
nightfall.    Will  you  have  lunch  \\'ith  me  ?" 

"Much  obliged,"  said  Dittenhof,  tak- 
ing his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth  for  the  frac- 
tion of  a  second.  "I  will.  But  what 
about  McCarthy?  I'm  after  McCarthy, 
Mr.  Consul." 

"  I'll  get  McCarthy  for  you,"  the  consul 
answered. 

He  brought  the  launch  up  to  the  slimy, 
broken  steps  of  the  customs  wharf  and 
stepped  ashore.  Dittenhof  followed, 
swaggering  a  Httle.  He  imagined  that  he 
could  amuse  the  consul  at  lunch.  It 
wasn't  every  day,  he  fancied,  that  one  of 
Stein's  agents  came  to  Magella. 

Lunch  was  served  almost  immediately 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  consulate.  The 
table  was  set  under  a  striped  awning  that 
cast  a  yellow  glow  over  the  white  cloth. 
Dittenhof,  who  had  "cleaned  up"  and 
changed  his  collar,  felt  electrical  with 
well-being.    He  found  the  consul  uncom- 
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monly  polite,  the  lunch  was  good,  and  he 
was  treated  with  a  sort  of  deference  he 
wasn't  at  all  used  to,  but  that  he  knew 
how  to  appreciate.  He  laid  himself  out  to 
be  entertaining.  The  consul  was  not  a 
talkative  man;  beyond  saying  that  Ma- 
gella  had  a  large  Italian  population,  and 
that  there  were  some  American-owned 
gold-mines  fifty  miles  back  in  the  moun- 
tains, he  had  nothing  to  tell  the  agent. 
Dittenhof  supposed  that  any  man  who 
lived  that  sort  of  a  cat-in-the-sun  exist- 
ence would  grow  taciturn.  He  clinked 
the  ice  in  his  tall  glass  and  grew  conde- 
scending. 

"A  nice  place  you  have  here." 

The  consul  glanced  around  the  court — 
a  blaze  of  flowers  everywhere,  a  patch  of 
sun,  a  square  of  intensely  blue  sky  over- 
head, a  parrot  swinging  in  a  hoop,  fluffing 
out  his  gorgeous  green  plumage. 

"Very  nice,"  agreed  the  consul.  "But 
I  sometimes  get  hungry  for  my  own  soil." 

"  Little  old  New  York  ! "  sighed  Ditten- 
hof, closing  his  eyes  as  if  he  visioned  some- 
thing ineffable.  "The  crowded  streets, 
the  noise,  the  big  hotels,  the  theatres — 
every  time  I  go  there  I  swear  I'll  never 
set  foot  out  of  it  again.  It's  my  idea  of  a 
good  place  to  be.  Funny,  Mr.  Consul, 
how  that  town  gets  a  hold  of  you  !  Com- 
ing down  from  Rio  this  time  I  said  to 
myself  that  if  it  weren't  for  McCarthy 
I'd  jump  overboard  and  swim  back.  But 
I've  never  gone  after  a  man  that  I  didn't 
bring  home.  Never.  It's  a  sort  of  pro- 
fessional etiquette,  I  guess.  I'm  one  of 
Stein's  man-hunters.  I  was  the  agent 
who  ran  down  Mike  Ciaranfi." 

"You  don't  say." 

The  consul  lit  a  cigarette  and  tipped 
his  chair  back  against  the  wall.  He  was 
studying  Dittenhof  as  closely  as  he  dared 
and  changing  his  opinion  about  the 
agent's  face.  Without  the  fat  cigar  and 
the  panama  hat  there  was  something 
about  him  that  was  not  unlike  a  clown. 
He  had  a  thick  mouth,  but  all  the  rest 
of  the  face  was  well  cut.  Grotesque 
thatched  eyebrows  shadowed  his  eyes  as 
if  the  hair  on  his  head  had  somehow  grown 
in  the  wrong  place.  He  looked,  the  con- 
sul thought  rather  incoherently,  like  an 
intelHgent,  very  vulgar  egg.  "  If  the  food 
is  making  him  amiable,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "and  only  the  food,  he  may  be  a 


brute  when  his  stomach  is  empty.  I'd 
best  tackle  him  now." 

"I've  been  on  McCarthy's  trail  for 
three  years,"  Dittenhof  was  saying.  He 
had  an  orange  on  a  fork  and  gesticulated 
with  it.  "  He  led  me  from  Idaho  to  Pueb- 
lo, and  I  lost  him  there.  I  picked  up  his 
tracks  again  at  Columbia,  New  Mexico, 
and  trailed  him  to  Mexico  City.  Then  it 
was  nip  and  tuck  to  Panama  and  I  lost 
him  again.  That  was  two  years  ago,  Mr. 
Consul,  and  I've  been  nursing  a  hurt  pride 
and  a  reduced  salary  ever  since."  Ditten- 
hof took  a  large  bite  out  of  the  orange. 
"I  got  the  scent  again  at  Rio,  in  Decem- 
ber. It's  been  a  long  wait,"  he  said,  "for 
Httle  old  New  York!" 

The  consul  tipped  his  chair  forward 
again  and  put  his  elbows  on  the  table. 
He  looked  very  steadily  at  Dittenhof  as 
he  spoke.  "I  know  McCarthy,"  he  said. 
"  He  is  the  man  you're  after.  I  know  why 
you're  after  him." 

"The  hell  you  do." 

"He  took  ten  thousand  dollars  out  of 
the  National  Chemical  Company's  cash- 
drawer  in  February,  1913,  at  Evansville, 
Idaho.  He  had  been  in  the  company's 
employ  five  years  and  was  considered 
perfectly  trustworthy.  He  did  come  here 
to  Magella  from  Panama  two  years  ago. 
But  he  isn't  here  now;  he  is  back  in  the 
mountains.  You  couldn't  find  him  if  you 
set  out  after  him,  for  he  didn't  leave  his 
address.  Generally  speaking,  he  has  gone 
to  the  mountains.  If  you  know  anything 
about  the  Santa  Cristina  Range,  you 
know  that  you  might  as  well  look  for  a 
needle  in  a  hay-field.  I  advise  you,  Mr. 
Dittenhof,  to  go  back  to  New  York  with- 
out McCarthy." 

Dittenhof  pushed  his  plate  half-way 
across  the  table.  "Know  all  about  him, 
do  you  ?  Know  his  crime,  do  you  ?  Why 
in  hell  didn't  you  tell  me  so  an  hour  ago? 
Know  where  he's  gone,  do  you,  and  let 
him  go,  did  you  ?  A  damned  fine  Amer- 
ican consul  you  are  !  Floating  an  Amer- 
ican flag  over  your  castle  and  giving  a 
criminal  the  glad  eye  for  a  slipaway !" 

He  grabbed  at  the  tall  glass  and  took  a 
sputtering  drink.  "By  God,"  he  said, 
eying  the  consul  as  if  he  were  seeing  him 
for  the  first  time,  "you're  a  cool  one. 
What  d'you  think  your  job  will  be  worth 
when  I  get  this  story  to  Washington? 
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Hungry  for  your  own  soil,  are  you? 
Well,  you'll  be'  well  fed  on  it ! "  He  threw 
his  napkin  on  the  table  and  pushed  his 
chair  back  violently.  "  When  I  go  to  New 
York,"  he  shouted,  ''I'll  take  you  with 
me!    And  McCarthy." 

"Sit  down  a  minute,"  the  consul  said; 
''  I  haven't  finished."  He  raised  his  voice 
just  enough  to  catch  Dittenhof's  atten- 
tion. ''I  have  something;  more  to  say 
about  McCarthy.  Besides,  you  haven't 
finished  your  coffee." 

Dittenhof  sat  down  again.  His 
thatched  eyebrows  had  sprung  half-way 
up  his  forehead,  and  his  eyes  w^ere  round 
with  amazement.  The  consul  spoke  im- 
mediately, before  the  agent  had  time  to 
open  his  mouth  again. 

"When  I  tell  you  all  I  know  about 
McCarthy,  you  may  change  your  mind 
about  me.  You  may  and  you  may  not. 
That  is  the  chance  I'm  taking,  for  Mc- 
Carthy." 

''What  I  don't  understand,"  said  Dit- 
tenhof in  a  thick  voicej  "is  w^hy  you  said 
anything  to  begin  with.  It's  one  thing  to 
spring  a  trap — but  to  spring  one  and  then 
to  w^alk  into  it  yourself " 

The  consul  looked  at  the  tip  of  his  ciga- 
rette in  a  meditative  way.  He  did  not 
seem  disturbed  or  perplexed.  "It's  a 
question  of  ethics,"  he  began.  Then,  ap- 
parently, he  changed  his  mind.  "It's  a 
question  of  imagination,  imagination  en- 
tirely. ...  If  you  are  willing  to  listen 
to  me,  Mr.  Dittenhof,  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  know  of  McCarthy." 

Dittenhof  grunted.  He  took  a  cigar 
out  of  his  breast  pocket  (where  he  carried 
a  row  of  them,  like  torpedo  projectiles), 
bit  off  the  end  with  a  vicious  snap  of  his 
teeth,  and,  Hghting  it,  puffed  with  his 
thick  lips  pursed  and  his  eyes  half  shut. 
He  looked  sulky  and  indifferent. 

"Go  on,"  he  said. 

"It's  a  long  story.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  w^ith  McCarthy's  crime.  I  don't 
know  what  led  to  that,  or  whether  he  was 
entirely  guilty  or  only  partly  so.  I  don't 
care.  The  McCarthy  I  have  had  to  deal 
w^ith  turned  up  here  tw^o  years  ago  with 
a  gang  of  workmen,  some  of  them  Italians, 
some  niggers,  the  rest  Portuguese,  to 
work  the  Columbia  mine  over  in  that 
range  of  mountains  you  saw  from  the 
harbor.  .  .  .     You  say  you  have  never 


had  a  failure,  Mr.  Dittenhof.  It  is  hard 
to  tell  a  story  like  this  to  a  man  who  has 
never  failed.    But  I'll  risk  it. 

"When  Timothy  McCarthy  came  to 
Magella  he  was  striking  out  for  a  new 
destiny.  He  had  stolen  ten  thousand 
dollars  and  had  spent  all  of  it  in  wiping 
out  every  trace  of  his  flight.  You  know 
how  long  that  lasted.  He  was  only 
twenty-eight  and  he  was  a  vagabond,  a 
mean  fugitive;  he  had  broken  a  law,  de- 
fied a  commandment,  and  come  through 
a  proud  man,  still  vigorous,  still  un- 
scathed. I  think  he  looked  upon  it  as  a 
narrow  escape.  An  escape  from  some- 
thing in  himself  which  undoubtedly  exists, 
but,  once  experimented  with  and  found 
dangerous,  discarded  and  forgotten.  I 
can't  put  it  any  clearer  than  that.  Mc- 
Carthy is  no  more  capable  to-day  of 
committing  a  deliberately  conscious,  cold- 
blooded crime  than  ycu  or  I.  That  part 
of  his  life  was  an  adventure  with  the 
basest  part  of  his  nature.  It  hurt  him, 
but  the  lesson  itself,  harsh  as  it  was, 
passed  like  a  fugitive  pain.  It  didn't  cut 
him  off  from  people,  or  life,  or  from  being 
friendly  wdth  the  whole  universe.  Mc- 
Carthy is  an  uncommonly  friendly  fellow. 

"Perhaps  I  can  put  it  better.  He  was 
startled  by  the  reverse  side  of  his  crime. 
The  crime  itself  w^as  an  adventure :  what 
it  led  him  into,  directly  after,  was  some- 
thing like  madness.  He  came  out  of  it  to 
find  that  he  was  sick  to  death  of  stealth- 
iness,  tired  of  secrecy,  and  that  all  he 
wanted  was  a  chance  to  live  again.  He 
didn't  look  upon  Ufe  as  if  it  had  cheated 
him  out  of  his  only  opportunity — he  was 
too  simple  for  that,  and  too  young.  He 
came  down  to  Magella  with  that  boat- 
load of  half-breeds  "(just  after  he  had  satis- 
fied himself  that  you  were  shaken  for  good 
at  Panama)  with  as  clean  a  heart  as  you'd 
ask  for  in  your  ow^n  son.  When  he  set 
foot  ashore,  it  was  as  if  he  were  being  born 
again  to  a  fresh  world;  it  was  an  imagina- 
tive peculiarity  of  McCarthy's  to  be  able 
to  cast  out  the  unwieldy,  grotesque  suffer- 
ing his  crime  had  cost  him,  and  to  take  up 
something  perfectly  new  wdth  his  spirit 
intact  and  unharmed,  like  a  child  after 
punishment.  If  he  were  a  man  of  any 
complexities,  I  wouldn't  be  so  sure  of  him. 
While  it  lasted  his  remorse  was  mortal; 
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when  it  was  over  he  had  forgotten  it  as 
completely  as  an  incoherent  dream. 

'^He  went  at  once  to  the  settlement  at 
Columbia,  a  huddle  of  houses  and  shacks 
grown  up  around  a  mine — gold,  of  course 
— owned  and  worked  by  an  American 
company  that  keeps  a  superintendent  on 
the  spot  and  an  agent  in  Magella.  McCar- 
thy was  as  lost  there  as  he  would  have  been 
in  East  Africa  or  among  the  ice-wastes  of 
the  'farthest  south.'  A  short  rack-and- 
pinion  railway  climbs  up  from  Magella  as 
far  as  the  first  plateau  of  the  Santa  Cris- 
tina  Range;  beyond,  you  either  go  to 
Columbia  astride  a  burro  or  in  one  of 
the  buckets  of  the  rope-haul  system  that 
leaps  from  the  plateau  over  a  five-thou- 
sand-foot mountain,  then  swings  across  a 
canyon  on  the  other  side,  and  dumps  you 
into  Columbia  without  any  ceremony. 
Most  people  prefer  going  by  burro. 

''The  town  slides  down  the  sides  of  a 
deep  gulch  and  is  always  wrapped  in  a 
cloud  of  pungent,  ash-colored  dust.  It  is 
a  pleasant  and  perfectly  unreasonable 
vagary  of  the  American  gentlemen  who 
own  the  mine  that  it  should  be  run  by 
American  labor — that  means  the  exclu- 
sion of  native  labor,  of  course.  Swarms 
of  'Americans'  are  sent  down,  by  those 
amiable  idiots  who  have  never  been  with- 
in two  thousand  miles  of  Magella,  to  dig 
the  Columbia  ore  out  of  the  mountain. 
I  believe  McCarthy  was  the  only  genuine 
American  in  the  lot;  he  stood  out  in  that 
collection  of  Sicilians,  Portuguese,  ne- 
groes, and  Chinese  like  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  mankind  from  another 
planet. 

"You've  never  seen  him?  He  looks 
much  younger  than  he  is,  probably  be- 
cause he  takes  things  so  easily.  You 
would  say  he  was  twenty-five  or  there- 
abouts. He  gives  you  the  impression  of 
being,  physically,  a  very  trustworthy 
fellow — he  handles  things  well,  is  com- 
petent with  machinery,  a  first-rate  horse- 
man, and  absolutely  reliable  in  a  pinch. 
He  has  clear,  steadfast  eyes,  bright  blue 
in  color,  and  curiously  lashed  with  very 
black  lashes.  Best  of  anything  about  him 
you  would  like  his  buoyant  good  humor, 
his  imperishable  boyishness,  his  absolute- 
ly hearty  laugh.  He  has  a  way  of  throw- 
ing his  head  back  and  shouting  with 
amusement  that  makes  it  worth  while  to 


tell  him  your  best  story.  He  is  friendly, 
healthy,  and  sane,  like  a  man  who  has  al- 
ways run  up  against  the  best  in  people, 
and  who  has  been  saved  from  disillusion- 
ment by  some  special,  personal  prov- 
idence; the  sort  of  person  you  instinc- 
tively protect  from  your  own  bitterness. 

"At  the  risk  of  giving  you  the  wrong 
impression  of  him,  I'll  say  he  is  like  a 
child;  imaginatively,  well — lacking;  in  ev- 
ery other  way  a  decidedly  capable  fellow. 
He  wasn't  at  Columbia  more  than  six 
weeks  before  he  proved  that. 

"The  company's  agent  at  Magella  is  a 
friend  of  mine.  His  name  is  Georgio 
Bianchi,  an  Italian  who  came  to  Magella 
from  Genoa  about  thirty  years  ago.  He 
was  a  railroad  engineer  and  was  sent  out 
here  to  put  the  rack-and-pinion  road  over 
the  Cristina — some  Italian  company  that 
went  broke  and  left  him  high  and  dry, 
without  a  cent,  and  with  his  rack-and- 
pinion  railroad  half  finished,  winding  up 
as  far  as  the  plateau,  and  scarring  the 
mountain  slopes  as  uselessly  as  a  thorn- 
scratch  across  a  lovely  girl's  cheek. 

"Bianchi,  wild  dreamer,  incorrigible 
spirit,  started  out  after  the  gold  the  Ital- 
ian company  had  failed  to  get.  He  pros- 
pected all  over  the  Cristina  like  a  lonely 
forty-niner — the  most  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque figure  imaginable.  He  staked 
out  the  Columbia  claim,  borrowed  money 
to  get  to  New  York,  and  came  back  in  two 
years  not  only  with  his  dream  capitalized 
but  with  an  American  wife.  Like  so  many 
Italians,  he  had  charming  manners,  a 
very  poetic,  highly  sensitive  mind,  and 
could  have  wheedled  blood  out  of  a  stone. 

"He  is  agent  and  part-owner  of  the  Co- 
lumbia now,  and  lives  here  in  Magella. 
I'll  show  you  his  house;  it  lies  above  the 
city,  where  he  can  see  the  whole  magnif- 
icent sweep  of  the  harbor  from  his  front 
door,  and  from  his  porch  at  the  back  look 
straight  up  the  hair-line  of  his  railway, 
and  perhaps  make  out  the  rope-haul  as 
far  as  the  mountain-top. 

"He  lives  there  with  his  daughter, 
Frieda — the  loveliest  woman  in  Magella; 
for  some  of  us,  certainly,  the  loveliest 
woman  in  the  world.  She  is  the  sort  of 
woman  who  won't  take  any  half-portion 
of  affection;  she  expects  you  to  like  her 
superlatively,  and  she  makes  it  worth  your 
while.    She  knows  more  about  friendship 
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than  any  man  I've  ever  run  across.  I 
dare  say  in  New  York  you  wouldn't  give 
her  a  second  glance,  for  she  isn't  conspic- 
uous in  her  loveliness.  The  secret  of  her 
beauty  is  in  her  immaculate  skin,  the 
smoothness  of  her  bright  hair,  the  quiet 
candor  of  her  eyes,  and  in  sonlething  fresh 
and  resolute  about  her  that  is  like  a  cool 
breath  of  air  across  a  summer  sea. 

''Old  Bianchi's  position  has  never  been 
very  comfortable  in  Magella  on  account 
of  the  American  capitalists'  boycott  on 
native  labor.  It  is  hard  to  explain,  at 
least  Bianchi  found  it  hard  to  explain,  how 
two  or  three  millionaires  in  Chicago  had 
become  possessed  of  the  idea  that  the 
Magellans  are  shifty-eyed,  lazy,  incurably 
dishonest  savages,  a  million  times  worse 
than  the  Mexican  peon.  Bianchi's '  Amer- 
ican' labor  has  cost  him  an  everlasting  lot 
of  trouble.  He  would  have  Hked  to  em- 
ploy nothing  but  Magellans,  and  to  send 
the  imported  ' citizens'  flying,  but  capital, 
back  in  Chicago,  said  'No,'  and  Bianchi 
had  a  wholesome  respect  for  authority. 
The  Magellans  naturally  could  not  under- 
stand, and  there  was  an  element  of  the 
population  distinctly  hostile  to  Bianchi 
and  the  Columbia. 

''McCarthy  came  to  Magella  with  a 
ship-load  of  men  who  had  been  herded  by 
the  company's  representative  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Some  of  them 
may  have  had  their  first  papers,  but  the 
majority  hadn't  even  a  word  of  English. 
They  came  on  the  Libertd,  so  you  can 
imagine  what  they  did  when  they  got 
ashore — it  was  hell  and  damnation  for  two 
nights  in  Magella — saloon  riots,  shoot- 
ings, rows  with  the  natives  over  some  of 
the  women.  All  of  it  hard  to  put  up 
with. 

"It  was  then  that  McCarthy  turned  up 
conspicuously.  He  helped  Bianchi  gather 
together  the  loose  ends  of  that  pack  of 
vile  humanity  and  start  them  off  to  Co- 
lumbia, taking  his  place  as  a  person  of 
authority  as  naturally  as  if  Bianchi  had 
appointed  him  officially  to  superintend 
the  job.  When  it  was  necessary  to  use  his 
fists,  he  used  them,  but  for  the  most  part 
he  used  his  own  brand  of  persuasion — a 
straightforv^ard  confidence  that  every 
one,  these  men  like  other  men,  w^ould  find 
his  way  agreeable.  Bianchi  couldn't  con- 
ceal his  astonishment.     I  saw  him  when 


the  affair  was  over,  looking  very  dejected 
and  depressed. 

"  'I  would  have  been  killed,  I  tell  you,' 
he  said,  'if  it  hadn't  been  for  a  man  who 
calls  himself  ]McCarthy — one  of  the 
Americans.  I  actually  sent  him  away  in 
charge  of  the  others.  It  was  night  before 
last,  at  Franchi's  Tavern  down  near  the 
beach,  that  I  ran  across  him.  The  police 
had  got  me  out  of  bed  to  tell  me  that  my 
Americans'  (Bianchi  made  a  wry  face) 
'  were  terrif\4ng  the  city.  Came  up  to  my 
door  and  rattled  on  it  with  their  silly 
little  swords  as  if  I  could  settle  two  hun- 
dred men  single-handed ! ' 

"Frieda,  who  never  takes  anything 
tragically,  laughed.  'It  was  distressing,' 
she  said.  'Papa  screamed  at  them  from 
his  bedroom  window,  and  the  police 
screamed  back  at  him.  Finally,  he  got 
into  his  clothes  and  went  down  to  the  city 
— like  a  little  David.' 

"  'Good  heavens  I'  I  exclaimed.  *You 
didn't  go  alone?' 

"  '  What  else  could  I  do  ? '  cried  Bianchi, 
spreading  out  his  hands.  'I  was  tech- 
nically to  blame ! ' 

"'Conscientious  papa,'  Frieda  said, 
squeezing  his  arm. 

"  'I  went  to  Franchi's,  where  they  said 
things  were  going  from  bad  to  worse.  I 
might  just  as  well  have  tried  to  stop  the 
turning  of  the  world  by  sticking  my  toes 
into  the  ground  !  Franchi's  was  a  wreck, 
and  the  whole  lower  quarter  of  Magella 
pushed  in  at  the  doors  and  windows  to 
avenge  themselves  on  our  men.  I  did  an 
absurd  thing.  I  got  inside  and  began  to 
harangue  that  seething  riot  of  arms  and 
legs.  I  don't  believe  a  word  I  said  pene- 
trated the  uproar,  but  one  of  the  Magel- 
lans— a  man  I've  seen  before,  a  low  sort — 
caught  sight  of  me.  He  rushed  at  me. 
Terrific,  I  tell  you,  for  an  old  man  like  me. 
The  fellow  was  half  crazed  with  drink 
and  hate,  his  face  twisted  with  it,  and  he 
had  a  bottle  raised  over  his  head  ready  to 
catch  me  across  the  face.  I  heard  some 
one  yell,  "Look  out!  Look  out  there f^^  and 
I  was  caught  from  behind  and  thrown 
aside.  McCarthy  told  me  after^'ard, 
rather  ruefully,  that  he  had  no  time  for 
apologies  !  He  got  the  Magellan  by  the 
throat  in  his  rush^caught  him  flying  and 
bore  him  down  under  him.  After  that, 
it  looked  to  me  as  if  the  whole  roomful 


"I'm  after  a  man  called  McCarthy,  Timothy  McCarthy," — Page  587. 


fell  on  top  of  them.  McCarthy  kept  ris- 
ing out  of  the  seething  struggle  with  his 
hands  still  gripped  around  the  Magellan's 
throat.  Magnificent !  He  pushed,  drove, 
pulled,  squeezed  his  man  out  of  the  door 
Vol.  LXTV.— 46 


into  the  street  before  he  let  go.  Then  he 
came  back  for  me.  I  believe, '  said  Bianchi 
with  the  most  intense  embarrassment,  'I 
clung  to  him  like  an  old  lady.  I  recollect 
his  bringing  me  home  tucked  under  his 
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arm,  crooning  to  me — oh,  yes,  crooning 
to  me!    I  must  have  been  half  dead,' 

''They  did  not  tell  me  then,  but  Frieda 
had  been  waiting  up  for  her  father.  She 
had  put  some  sort  of  a  warm  wrap  over 
her  nightgown,  and  had  gone  out  into 
the  garden  where  she  could  look  down 
across  the  roofs  of  the  city.  The  night 
was  calm  and  very  hot,  and  the  string  of 
lights  along  the  Esplanade  scarcely  flick- 
ered in  the  still  air.  Frieda  walked  up 
and  down  the  garden  across  the  thick 
grass,  wTapped  in  the  heavy  scent  of  the 
sleeping  flowers.  The  harbor  was  perfect- 
ly black,  save  where  the  Capo  turned 
with  deliberate  strokes  a  long  finger  of 
light  that  pointed  now  this  way,  now  that, 
along  the  horizon.  Intermittent  heat- 
flashes  played  low  in  the  sky,  like  the  lurid 
reflection  of  some  distant  conflagration. 
It  was  in  that  garden,  when  McCarthy 
brought  Bianchi  home^  that  those  two 
splendid  young  people  met. 

"  I  won't  say  that  they  loved  each  other 
at  first  sight,  but  it  very  nearly  amounted 
to  that.  McCarthy  saw  in  Frieda  the 
purity,  the  fine  uprightness  he  had  almost 
missed,  and  Frieda  found  in  him  the 
gayety  and  youth  none  of  us  had  been 
able  to  give  her. 

"When  I  saw  them  together,  I  realized 
how  hopelessly  inadequate  we  had  been, 
and  how  pathetic  our  middle-aged  capers 
must  have  seemed  to  that  girl  with  dreams 
locked  away  behind  the  quiet  candor  of 
her  eyes.  There  were  some  of  us  who  had 
been  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  she 
was  satisfied.  They  seemed  to  have  been 
cut  out  for  each  other  from 'the  beginning 
of  all  eternity — both  tall,  built  on  heroic 
lines,  her  head  a  scarce  inch  below  his, 
both  buoyant,  resolute,  and  self-con- 
fident. 

"I  can  fancy  their  meeting  in  the  dark 
garden,  searching  for  each  other's  faces  in 
the  thick  shadows,  as  eager  as  blades 
leaped  free  of  the  scabbard  to  the  en- 
counter. Bianchi,  benignly  unaware  of 
all  this,  w^as  grateful  and  voluble.  Mc- 
Carthy laughed  and  introduced  himself 
to  them. 

"  '  My  name  is  McCarthy,  William  Mc- 
Carthy,' he  said,  and  in  dropping  the 
Timothy,  he  made  his  first  and  only  con- 
cession to  the  past. 

"Old  Bianchi,  in  an  excess  of  gratitude, 


offered  McCarthy  a  cigarette.  It  was  the 
sputtering  light  of  his  unsteady  match 
that  showed  Frieda  and  McCarthy  to 
each  other.  When  it  went  out,  in  a  sud- 
den puff  of  hot  wind  that  scurried  along 
the  garden,  they  were  as  irrevocably 
bound  as  two  souls  can  be.  They  smiled 
in  the  dark,  both  a  little  unsteady  and 
tremulous,  while  Bianchi  chattered.  It 
was  their  magnificent  lot  to  have  been 
born,  to  have  lived,  and  to  have  come  to- 
gether at  last. 

"This  is  a  love-story,  Mr.  Dittenhof. 
.  .  .  McCarthy  went  on  to  Columbia  and 
disappeared  for  a  while.  Columbia  had 
seen  stranger  things  than  a  decent,  w^ell- 
mannered  young  American  digging  for 
gold  when  by  all  rights  and  appearances 
he  should  have  been  spending  it  instead. 
A  camp  like  that  is  a  sort  of  Foreign 
Legion — no  questions  asked.  McCarthy 
was  safe — forever — if  he  had  chosen  to 
be.  But  he  told  me  that  he  used  to 
climb  up  the  gorge  at  night  and  sit  look- 
ing across  the  Cristina  toward  Magella 
and  the  sea,  thinking  of  Bianchi's  daugh- 
ter, Frieda,  and  whispering  to  her  through 
the  wide  stillness  as  if  his  breath  could 
reach  her  and  call  her  to  him. 

"He  said  that  he  was  so  sure  she  would 
come  that  he  always  wandered  down  to 
the  little  Plaza  in  front  of  the  superin- 
tendent's house  at  noon,  to  see  if  she  were 
there.  Always.  And  at  night  he  sent  out 
his  vibrant  messages  to  her,  his  youth 
calling  to  her  youth.  It  was  wonderful — ^ 
but  she  heard  him.  During  those  months, 
all  through  a  sultry,  blazing  hot  summer, 
she  hstened  to  McCarthy's  whispering.  I 
am  convinced  that  she  reproached  herself 
for  missing  their  daily,  ghostly  rendezvous 
at  the  Plaza. 

"  Finally,  she  persuaded  Bianchi  to  take 
her  to  Columbia.  Half-w^ay  across  the 
mountain  they  were  caught  in  a  storm, 
one  of  those  black,  violent  squalls  that 
open  a  deluge  of  water  on  the  earth  out 
of  a  terrifying  sky  full  of  lightning-flashes 
and  terrific  thunder-claps.  The  trail  up 
the  gorge,  when  they  finally  got  to  it,  w^as 
a  rushing  torrent  of  muddy  water;  the 
earth  was  beaten  flat  by  the  violent  im- 
pact of  the  rain.  Bianchi  said  afterward 
that  he  had  never  been  more  impressed  by 
the  magnificent  ruthlessness  of  nature. 
Frieda  rode  ahead  of  him  and  kept  turn- 


'One  of  the  Magellans  .  .  .  caught  sight  of  me.     He  rushed  at  me."- — Page  5Q2. 


ing  in  her  saddle  to  shout  encouraging 
things  through  the  din.  He  had  no  idea 
why  she  wanted  to  go  to  Columbia ! 
Even  when  they  splashed  into  the  Plaza, 
drenched,  shaken,  utterly  fagged,  and  he 
saw  McCarthy  start  forward  to  seize 
Frieda's  bridle,  he  was  baffled.  If  he  had 
heard  what  McCarthy  said  to  Frieda 


"  '  I  knew  you  w^ould  come  ! ' 

''  'I  knew  you  wanted  me  to  come,' 
Frieda  answered. 

''Nothing  complex  there! 

"After  that,  because  Frieda  was  more 
than  usually  radiant  and  joyous,  some  of 
us  had  to  be  told.  McCarthy,  whom 
Bianchi  had  put  in  the  way  of  advance- 
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ment  at  Columbia,  came  often  to  Magella 
and  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him.  It  was  to 
me  that  he  unburdened  his  secret.  We 
were  coming  down  from  the  Bianchis'  to- 
gether, one  evening,  when  he  suddenly 
told  me  all  about  himself. 

"  '  My  name  is  not  William  McCarthy,' 
he  said  abruptly,  'I'm  Timothy  ]\Ic- 
Carthy.' 

"We  were  on  the  Esplanade.  I  re- 
member that  the  band  was  playing  at  the 
Casino,  some  crashing,  spasmodic  Wag- 
nerian overture.  I  thought  I  had  misun- 
derstood. 

'"Not  McCarthy?' 

"  'Timothy  McCarthy.  You  probably 
read  all  about  me  in  the  newspapers.' 

"He  met  my  astonished  eyes  with  the 
most  boyish  embarrassment.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  be  sorry  for  him. 

"  'I  never  heard  your  name  before,'  I 
assured  him. 

"  'I  stole  ten  thousand  dollars.  That 
is  why  I'm  here.' 

"  'But  Frieda — '  Frieda  was  the  first 
thought  I  had,  of  course. 

"  'That's  why  I'm  telling  you.  She 
doesn't  know  anything  about  it.  You 
know  how  she  is — she  never  asks  ques- 
tions. I'm  McCarthy  to  her,  that's  all. 
But  this  thing  is  real;  I  haven't  a  clean 
record.  I  am  not  going  to  excuse  myself. 
To  begin  with,  it  was  silly  bravado — after 
I  did  it,  it  was  too  late  to  go  back.  I  had 
to  run — anywhere.  I  felt  like  a  chicken 
with  a  panic.  No  remorse — no,  really — 
only  disgust.  I  had  been  such  a  fool,  such 
a  damned  fool.  I  knew  I  could  never  do 
it  again — but  who  would  believe  that  ?  I 
didn't  see  why  I  should  give  myself  up. 
Better  a  new  country,  and  a  new  success, 
than  the  four  walls  of  a  cell  and  the  worst 
sort  of  failure.  Who  would  believe  that  I 
was  safe,  absolutely  safe?    But  I  was!' 

"I  stopped  him.  'Look  here,  Mc- 
Carthy, d'you  know  what  you  are  saying  ? 
D'you  expect  me  to  keep  still?  Good 
God,'  I  demanded  violently, '  are  you  ask- 
ing me  to  decide  for  you?' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  McCarthy, '  I  am.  You've 
got  to  tell  me  what  to  do — what  I  ought 
to  do.'  He  looked  at  me  very  soberly, 
with  his  face  gone  white.  '  Whatever  you 
say,'  he  assured  me,  'will  be  all  right.' 

"Have  you  ever  had  quite  that  sort  of 
thing  put  up  to  you,  Mr.  Dittenhof  ?    I 


told  him  I  would  see  him  in  the  morning 
and  left  him  abruptly.  It  was  absurd  and 
magnificent;  it  was  grotesque  and  heroic. 
McCarthy  had  handed  me  his  crime,  the 
whole  of  it,  to  dispose  of  as  I  saw  fit. 
Once  in  possession  of  it,  I  could  no  more 
get  rid  of  it  than  a  cripple  can  rid  himself 
of  his  hump.  The  knowledge  of  it  was 
mine;  the  sorrow  of  it,  the  pity  of  it,  the 
weight  of  it  were  mine.  If  there  should  be 
a  mistake,  if  he  werenH  safe,  then  that  was 
to  be  mine,  too.  McCarthy,  big,  healthy, 
unimaginative,  likable  animal,  had  shaken 
off  his  load  when  I  left  him  on  the  Es- 
planade that  night.  I  walked  away  from 
him  already  bent  under  it — I've  had  it 
ever  since.  McCarthy  squared  his  shoul- 
ders, and  went  to  the  Casino  to  listen  to 
the  band.  I  daresay  he  whistled  Che 
gelida  manina  under  cover  of  the  brass 
horn.  Wasn't  Frieda  his,  and  splendid, 
unspoiled,  untainted  life?" 

The  consul  paused  a  moment  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  gaudy  parrot  swinging 
in  the  sun. 

"You  will  have  to  deal  with  me,  Mr. 
Dittenhof,"  he  said  presently  in  a  quiet 
voice.  "  McCarthy  has  passed  out  of  our 
jurisdiction.  I  gave  him  absolution — 
who  else  was  there  to  do  it?  From  a 
priest  or  from  a  friend,  hasn't  it  the  same 
value  ?  He  married  Frieda  and  they  have 
gone  away  on  a  sort  of  claim-staking 
honeymoon  over  behind  Cristina.  Not  a 
shadow,  not  a  regret,  not  even  an  un- 
spoken question  between  them." 

The  consul  got  up  from  the  table.  "I 
will  have  to  excuse  myself,"  he  said  in  a 
matter-of-fact  tone,  "for  an  hour  or  so. 
If  you  want  me  for  anything,  you  can 
catch  me  at  the  customs  wharf  at  six 
o'clock.    I'll  wait  there." 

Dittenhof  nodded,  but  he  said  nothing. 
He  was  looking  narrowly  at  the  ashes  on 
the  end  of  his  burnt-out  cigar. 

The  sun  went  down  with  tropical  sud- 
denness in  a  bank  of  orange  mist.  The 
consul,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  cus- 
toms wharf,  looked  across  the  harbor  at 
the  Liberia.  Her  rusty  sides  blazed  in  a 
conflagration  of  light,  and  thick,  black 
streamers  of  smoke  gushed  out  of  her 
funnels  and  smudged  the  sky.  The  con- 
sul wondered  how  much  longer  she  would 


It  was  the  sputtering  light  of  his  unsteady  match  that  showed  Frieda  and  McCarthy  to  each 
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wait.  He  could  see  two  white  figures  on 
the  bridge,  and  people  swarming  up  the 
rope  ladder  from  a  cluster  of  native  boats. 

Ten  minutes  perhaps 

''Good  evening,"  some  one  said  behind 
him. 


It  was  Dittenhof  with  his  suitcase  in 
his  hand. 

"  I  had  a  hard  job  finding  you,"  he  said 
in  a  loud  voice.  "  Can  you  get  out  to  that 
sea-cow  in  time  to  put  me  aboard?" 

"I  guess  I  can,"  said  the  consul. 
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Dittenhof  settled  himself  in  the  stern 
of  the  launch  holding  his  suitcase  on  his 
knees.  The  slim  little  craft  churned  the 
water,  leaped  ahead,  pointed  straight  as 
an  arrow  for  the  Liberia.  The  Ameri- 
can flag  danced  and  crackled  in  the 
breeze. 

''A  nice  city  you  have  here,"  said  Dit- 
tenhof, after  an  awkward  silence. 

''Very,"  agreed  the  consul.  "But  I 
sometimes  long  for  home." 

''Look  me  up  when  you  come  to  little 
old  New^  York.  I'll  give  you  the  time  of 
your  life." 

The  consul  answered  with  unexpected 
warmth.    "I  certainly  will!" 

All  the  rest  of  the  way  they  did  not  ex- 
change a  word.  Dittenhof  clambered  up 
the  steep  sides  of  the  Liberia  and,  as  far 
as    the    consul    was    concerned,    disap- 


peared.    He  did  not  even  turn  to  wave 
his  hand. 

Dittenhof  stood  by  the  rail  and  looked 
back  at  Magella  across  a  widening  strip 
of  w^ater.  A  little  launch  flying  the  Amer- 
ican flag  bobbed  toward  shore.  Lights 
were  coming  out,  a  whole  string  of  them, 
along  the  Esplanade.  Behind  the  city  the 
great  wall  of  the  Santa  Cristina  towered 
against  the  sky,  the  fantastic,  unreal 
peaks  still  plunged  in  the  orange  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  A  cool  mist  rose  out  of 
the  sea  like  the  first  caressing  touch  of 
night. 

"Failure!"  Dittenhof  said  under  his 
breath. 

He  lifted  his  panama  hat  and  waved  it 
in  a  wide,  generous  sweep  toward  Ma- 
gella. 


^^UP    THERE" 

LETTERS   OF  A    FLYING   CADET   KILLED   AT    CAMP   BENBROOK 
BY    ROBERT    D.   GARWOOD 

Late  First  Lieutenant,  R.  F.  C,  author  of  "Victims  of  a  Submarine" 


HEN  a  torpedo  from  a 
German  U-boat  sank  the 
steamship  Verdi  it  awak- 
ened in  the  heart  of  Able 
Seaman  Robert  Daniel 
Garwood  a  desire  to  help 
make  this  world  a  fit  place  in  which  to 
live.  Garwood,  a  young  Cornell  r^an, 
contributed  to  Scribner's  Magazine  for 
January,  191 8,  the  story  of  his  adventur- 
ous trip  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  an 
open  boat  to  the  rock-bound  north  Ire- 
land coast.  It  was  then  that  he  deter- 
mijied  to  enlist. 

Defective  vision  barred  him  from  the 
United  States  army,  but  filled  with  an 
honest  determination  to  get  into  the  fight 
he  took  the  first  tram  for  Toronto,  where 
he  was  accepted  in  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps  as  a  student  aviator. 

Few  American  youths  have  found  their 
lives  so  crowded  with  adventure  as  Gar- 
wood.    Though    he    was    only    twenty- 


three  when  he  died,  his  letters  indicate  the 
honest  conviction  he  had  of  the  justice  of 
the  great  cause.  While  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  making  the  "Huns  pay  with  in- 
terest," he  gave  his  life  as  only  heroes  can. 
The  following  letters  were  written  while 
he  was  in  training  in  Canada  and  later  in 
Texas,  where,  the  day  after  receiving  his 
commission  as  a  first  lieutenant,  his  ma- 
chine crashed  to  the  ground  while  flying 
at  Camp  Benbrook,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

ROBERT  Garwood's  letters 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Nov.,  1917. 
Dear  Father  and  All: 

My  papers  had  been  returned  here,  so 
I  was  examined  this  morning.  I  was  A-i 
in  every  respect  except  the  color  test,  but 
that  was  sufficient  to  get  me  rejected. 
They  were  very  nice  about  it  but  could 
not  waive  the  regular  U.  S.  yarn  test. 
They  quite  assured  me  though,  that  my 
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chances  of  getting  into  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps  (Canada)  were  good. 

I  have  wired  Pitt  of  New  York  to  see  if 
he  has  saved  me  a  place  on  the  Vestris. 
If  I  get  a  reply  by  eight  o'clock  to-night 
that  he  has,  I  shall  leave  for  New  York  at 
once  and  get  aboard  in  the  morning.  But 
if  I  do  not  get  a  favorable  reply,  I  shall 
leave  to-morrow  for  Toronto  to  take  the 


Camp  Borden,  Tuesday  Night. 
Dear  Father: 

I  am  a  little  tired  tonight  after  a  hard 
day's  work,  but  will  write  a  line.  I  got 
moved  up  from  Flight  8  to  Flight  2  yester- 
day and  today  got  my  first  crack  at  final 
Examinations.  I  stood  100%  in  each, 
wireless  and  machine  gunnery  and  I  am 
up  in  drill  work,  so  I  shall  almost  surely 


Robert  Daniel  Garwood,  first  lieutenant  Canadian  Royal  Flying  Corps. 
Shown  in  the  photograph  is  one  of  the  aerial  cameras  in  use  at  the  front. 


Canadian  Exam .   The  Canadian  Service  is 
fully  as  good  in  every  respect  as  is  the  U.  S. 
Love  to  all. 

Bob. 

Toronto,  Nov.  6th. 
Dear  Father  and  All: 

I  arrived  this  morning  and  was  sworn  in 
this  afternoon.  After  being  measured  for 
uniform  I  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  Barracks  for  to-night.  I  shall 
probably  be  sent  out  to  Long  Branch  for 
infantry  work  to-morrow. 

Bob. 


be  among  the  bunch  sent  into  the 
University  of  Toronto  some  time  this 
week  or  next  Monday  at  latest.  I  am 
glad  to  be  going  in,  for  it  means  that  I 
shall  get  to  Texas  sooner,  possibly  by 
New  Year. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Jan.  30th,  1918. 
Dear  Ferd: 

I  must  confess  to  being  negligent  about 
writing  this  time  but  that  is  because  I 
have  been  mighty  busy  shifting  around. 
I  was  in  the  School  of  Military  Aero- 
nautics in  the  University  of  Toronto  for 


X'emon  Castle  flying  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


five  weeks.  Then  on  January  19th,  I  was 
sent  down  here  for  flying. 

I  had  a  "joyride"  the  day  after  arriv- 
ing here  and  started  flying  at  once.  Made 
my  first  Solo  flight  after  only  90  minutes' 
instruction.  I  can  now  wheel  one  of  the 
old  busses  up  and  down  the  sky  from 
morning  till  night  and  enjoy  it.  I  was  up 
this  morning  sporting  around  the  sky 
about  3,000  feet  above  the  outskirts  of 
Fort  Worth  before  the  sun  was  up.  It  is 
a  beautiful  sight  to  see  a  Texas  Sunrise 
from  up  there. 

Even  my  first  flight  was  not  much  of  a 
thriller.  There  is  very  little  conscious- 
ness of  height — the  earth  merely  looks 
Hke  a  big  flat  map  which  slips  along  far 
underneath.  They  have  averaged  more 
than  six  crashes  per  day  since  I  came  here 
but  it  is  astonishing  how  few  get  hurt. 
Men  scramble  out  of  completely  demol- 
ished machines  unhurt.  Two  machines 
crashed  together  in  a  cloud  here  yester- 
day though  and  killed  the  three  aviators. 
It  was  a  rather  peculiar  accident  though 
collisions  near  the  ground  are  too  com- 
mon. 

I  received  the  magazines  you  sent  me. 
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I  have  had  many  complimentary  letters 
about  the  article  but  the  best  one  from 
Prof.  Bretz.  I  had  a  letter  to-day  from 
Rodgers,  second  engineer  of  the  Verdi, 
who  had  just  read  the  article.  It  was  the 
letter  you  forwarded. 

Regarding  another  article  on  "Sky- 
piloting''  I  have  had  no  time  or  oppor- 
tunity to  write  it  but  I  surely  have  mate- 
rial for  a  good  one.  I  shall  try  to  get  at 
it  before  going  across. 

Fort  Worth,  Feb.  6th,  19 18. 
Dear  Anna  and  All: 

I  was  up  sporting  around  the  sky  about 
3,000  feet  above  Fort  Worth'  yesterday 
morning  when  the  sun  came  up.  It  is 
beautiful  to  see  a  Texas  Sunrise  from  up 
there.  It  is  exhilarating  to  sit  up  there 
so  far  above  the  earth  and  feel  master  of 
one's  own  machine;  to  flit  about  from 
cloud  to  cloud  at  will. 

I  had  a  bad  crash  when  I  came  back  and 
pretty  nearly  demolished  a  machine  but 
came  out  unhurt  and  went  right  up  again 
to  3,500  feet.  One  never  thinks  of  dan- 
ger in  this  game  but  I  am  going  to  be  care- 
ful and  don't  expect  to  crash  again.   They 
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never  reprimand  a  person  at  all  here. 
Crashes  are  too  common  but  very  few  get 
hurt. 

I  am  getting  along  much  faster  than  I 
thought  was  possible,  so  I  should  be  back 
in   Toronto    to    get    my 
Commission  within  four 
or  five  weeks. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
Feb.  loth,  1918. 

Dear  Feed: 

Freeston's  article  in  the 
January  Scribner's  is,  I 
believe,  about  the  best 
thing  of  its  kind  that  has 
yet  been  written  on  "  Fly- 
ing." Thanks  for  the 
copy  which  I  received  in 
my  mail.  I  take  it  that 
you're  the  guilty  party. 
I'm  becoming  something 
of  an  adept  at  the  art  of 
driving  a  bus.  It  isn't 
nearly  so  difficult  as  one 
unfamiliar  with  flying  is 
apt  to  believe.  When 
you  once  leave  the  bumps 
behind  it's  like  driving  an 
automobile  over  smooth 
ice.  You  are  almost 
tempted  to  forget  that 
Mother  Earth  lies  about 
four  thousand  feet  below 
and  that  her  soft  spots 
are  few.  But  then  you 
don't  forget.  It  is  too 
much  fun  where  you  are. 

Did  you  ever,  when 
you  were  a  child,  wonder 
what  kind  of  a  hole  in  the 
ground  the  sun  hid  itself 
in  each  evening  at  dusk 
and  then  try  to  figure  out 
why  it  was  that  it  seemed 
to  come  out  of  an  entirely 
different  hole  the  next 
morning  ? 

Yesterday  morning  I 
wheeled  the  bus  up  cloud- 
ward  just  before  sunrise  and  suddenly 
found  myself  looking  from  a  height  of 
about  six  thousand  feet,  straight  in  the 
direction  of  the  hole  from  which  "Old 
Sol "  was  just  beginning  to  poke  his  nose. 
Away  I  went,  full  speed  ahead,  deter- 


mined to  find  out  what  manner  of  place 
it  was. 

I  must  have  covered  ten  or  twelve 
miles  before  I  fully  realized  that  I  was 
pretty  much  of  a  kid  after  all  and  so  I 


'j'/ijt'- 


The  remains  of  a  plane  which  in  falling  has  crashed 
through  a  shed. 


banked  and  then  dove  to  about  two  thou- 
sand feet  with  the  old  bus  headed  for 
camp. 

It  was  bumpy  down  there  so  up  I 
came  again  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  I 
was  making  as  pretty  a  landing  as  you 
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could  imagine  right  in  my  own  front 
yard. 

These  Texas  Sunrises  are  wonderful. 
You  should  see  one  from  six  thousand  feet 
up.  There's  something  about  one  that 
makes  you  feel  so  small,  so  young. 

I  am  going  to  send  you  another  article 
before  long.  That  is,  if  I  can  possibly 
find  the  time  to  do  it.  It  will  be  a  long 
time,  however,  before  I  ever  get  another 
thriller  like   my   Submarine   experience. 

I'm  going  to  make  the Huns  pay  for 

that  party  with  interest. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas,  March  4th,  1918. 
My  dear  Prof.  Orth: 

Your  most  welcome  letter  reached  me  a 
few  days  ago  but  I  have  been  away  on 
pass  for  about  a  week  so  delayed  answer- 
ing. Thanks  for  the  comment  on  my 
ScRiBNER  article.  Scribner'*s  have  been 
after  me  for  a  long  time  to  give  them 
something  on  Flying.  But  I  have  de- 
layed writing  it  for  them  as  I  have  pre- 
ferred to  wait  until  the  completion  of  my 
training,  which  is  now  practically  at  an 
end.  They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
suggest  a  title,  "Up  There,"  but  I  deem 
that  hardly  appropriate  for  an  article  de- 
scribing the  process  of  making  a  military 
aviator. 

I  have  not  broken  a  single  thing  since 
my  third  hour  of  Flying  but  I  have  nar- 
rowly missed  connecting  with  the  Great 
Reaper  a  couple  of  times.  And  no  one 
need  worry  now  about  my  neck  being 
broken  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  for  I  have 
finished  up  all  my  solo  flying  (3  hours) 
and  they  won't  let  me  fly  any  more.  I 
have  now  only  to  put  in  a  couple  of  weeks 
at  the  School  of  Aerial  Gunnery  before 
being  commissioned  and  sent  across. 
Over  at  the  S.  of  A.  G.,  where  I  am  being 
posted  to-morrow,  an  officer  pilots  the  ma- 
chine, while  the  Cadet  stands  up  in  the 
rear  seat  and  plugs  away  with  a  Lewis 
Gun  at  a  kite  towed  by  another  machine. 
With  the  cadet  in  that  position  the  ma- 
chine loops,  spins  and  does  Immelmann 
turns  by  the  dozens. 

I  am  most  enthusiastic  about  the  flying 
and  especially  eager  to  get  to  the  real 
work  of  killing  fat  Huns.  I  have  done 
about  everything  that  these  machines  will 
do.  The  loop  and  the  Immelmann  Turn 
are  quite  simple  and  give  scarcely  any 


thrill ;  but  one  gets  a  real  thriller  out  of  a 
Spinning  Nose  Dive,  or  a  stall.  I  went  up 
to  seven  thousand  feet  a  few  mornings  ago 
and  came  down  four  thousand  feet  in 
successive  stalls.  There  is  a  good  Ele- 
mentary description  of  the  various  stunts 
in  the  article  by  Freeston  in  the  January 
Scribner's.   - 

I  am  including  a  couple  of  pictures  of 
myself.  Will  you  give  one  of  them  to 
Prof.  Hull  ?  One  shows  the  actual  aerial 
camera  in  use  at  the  front.  Prof.  Bretz 
already  has  one  snap  of  me.  And  may  I 
ask  you  to  share  this  letter  with  Profs. 
Hull  and  Bretz  ?  I  was  glad  to  get  Prof. 
Hull's  letter  too  and  I  shall  write  him 
soon. 

Sunday,  Feb.  19th,  1918.^ 
Dear  Anna  and  All: 

We  have  been  having  rotten  flying 
weather  for  a  week  past  and  have  had  a 
pile  of  accidents.  I  suppose  you  read  of 
Vernon  Castle's  last  trip  here  Friday.  I 
was  on  the  field  when  he  fell  in  trying  to 
avoid  a  collision  with  a  cadet.  He  was  a 
wonderful  flier  and  has  seen  a  lot  of  War 
service.  It  seems  too  bad  that  he  had  to 
get  killed  by  falling  about  fifty  feet  in  one 
of  these  "aeronautical  Fords."  I  hap- 
pened to  be  watching  two  other  cadets 
who  took  their  last  fall  this  last  week. 
Most  of  the  accidents  are  due  to  inexperi- 
ence. But  rarely  does  a  man  who  has 
done  fifteen  or  twenty  hours  solo  get 
killed.  Since  the  crash  I  had  in  my  third 
hour  of  solo,  I  have  not  broken  a  single 
thing,  and  am  all  through  here  except  for 
five  hours  of  flying  in  which  I  must  range 
artillery  on  targets  by  wireless,  drop 
bombs  and  take  a  few  photographs  from 
the  air.  After  finishing  here  I  shall  have 
to  go  to  Camp  Hicks,  another  of  our 
Camps  north  of  Fort  Worth,  and  do  about 
three  weeks'  work  in  aerial  gunnery.  I 
shall  probably  go  to  Hicks  about  the 
26th. 

I  have  finished  all  my  flying  tests  in  81 
Squadron  and  am  now  in  83  for  the  above 
work.  Among  other  tests  I  had  to  go  up 
3,000  feet,  do  two  figure  eights,  shut  off 
the  motor  and  spiral  down,  landing  in  a 
IOC  foot  circle;  then  do  an  altitude  test,  a 
180  mile  cross-country  flight  and  three 
hours  of  formation  flying. 

Formation  Flying  is  most  interesting, 
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though  very  hard  work.     We  fly 
close  together  in  a  shape  like  this: 


very 


I  did  all  my  flying  in  No.  i  position,  on 
the  left. 

Went  up  for  my  altitude  test  last  Sun- 


mile  and  a  half  below  me.  The  machine 
was  still  climbing  steadily,  but  at  7,600 
feet  I  got  into  another  cloud  where  the 
bumps  were  so  disconcerting  that  I  gave 
up  my  cherished  ambition  to*get  to  9,000 
feet,  and  dived.  I  spiralled  down  to 
about  4,000  feet  over  Lake  Worth  and  did 
several  figure  eights  and  diving  "  S  "  turns 
before  starting  for  home.  I  was  in  the 
air  for  nearly  two  hours  and  spent  prob- 
ablv   two-thirds  of  that  time  in  climb- 


ing. 


I  am  perfectly  at  home  in  a  machine 


A  head-on  collision. 


day  noon.  The  air  was  very  bumpy  up 
to  2,000  feet,  then  I  struck  smooth  air  up 
to  nearly  5,000.  At  that  height  it  got  so 
misty  that  I  could  see  only  a  little  of  the 
earth  directly  beneath  me.  At  6,000  feet 
I  got  into  a  bad  cloud  where  the  bumps 
nearly  threw  the  machine  out  of  control. 
So  I  dived  and  made  off  t(3  the  northward, 
where  I  could  see  the  sun  shining  down 
through  a  rift  in  the  clouds.  I  made  for 
it  and  got  up  through,  and  there  I  saw  the 
most  impressive  sight  I  ever  witnessed. 
The  sun  was  shining  down  brightly  on  a 
vast  ocean  of  clouds  which  rolled  and 
tumbled  below  me.  Only  occasionally 
through  a  hole  in  the  clouds  could  I  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  earth,  now  more  than  a 


now  and  could  pull  out  of  a  tight  pinch  if 
necessary.  Five  times  already  I  have  had 
motors  stall  on  me  in  the  air,  twice  when  I 
was  less  than  500  feet  up,  but  I  have  made 
good  landings  every  time.  The  higher 
one  flies  the  safer  he  is. 

Camp  Hicks,  Texas,  Mar.  nth,  1918. 
Dear  Father  and  All: 

I  presume  you  have  begun  to  wonder  by 
this  time  what  has  happened  to  me.  I 
jvent  on  pass  for  five  days,  when  I  finished 
up  my  flying.  That  was  two  weeks  ago. 
I  was  transferred  to  Hicks  last  week  and 
have  spent  most  of  the  time  since  in  the 
hospital.  I  had  quite  a  little  attack  of 
bronchitis  and  lost  my  voice  almost  com- 
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pletely  for  a  few  days.  Butlamat  work 
again  now  and  feeling  O.  K.  again. 

I  suppose  you  will  be  relieved  to  learn 
that  I  have  finished  my  solo  flying  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  without  mishaps.  So 
many  do  get  killed  down  here  that  one 
who  gets  through  alright  can  almost  be 
called  a  survivor. 

I  am  in  the  School  of  Aerial  Gunnery 
where  everybody  spends  the  last  three 
weeks  of  his  cadetship.  We  go  to  school 
a  week,  on  the  machine-gun  ranges  a 
week,  then  in  the  air  for  a  week.  But  our 
flying  here  is  all  done  with  an  officer  who 
pilots  the  machine  while  the  cadet  han- 
dles the  guns  in  firing  from  the  air.  They 
have  forbidden  stunting  in  dual  machines 
so  there  is  practically  no  risk  in  this  little 
flying  that  I  have  yet  to  do. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  I  shall  leave  here  on 
Alarch  27th  and  arrive  in  Toronto  on  the 
30th. 

I  have  a  birthday  next  Tuesday.  Wish 
I  could  be  home  for  the  occasion,  but  I 
shall  be  there  shortly  after.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect much  time  off.  I  can  see  from  what 
is  happenmg  here  that  something  big  is 
coming  off  soon  on  the  other  side.  And  I 
am  anxious  to  be  over  there. 

I  am  mighty  keen  about  the  flying 
game.  It  has  come  easy  to  me.  I  can  do 
almost  anything  that  these  machines  will 
do — loops,  spins  and  Immelmann  Turns 
by  the  dozen.  Wish  I  could  borrow  a 
machine  from  the  Curtis  people  in  Buffalo 
long  enough  to  fly  home.  I  could  make  it 
in  an  hour,  do  a  few  stunts  and  fly  back. 
My  commission  in  the  Flying  Corps  might 
get  me  a  machine.  I  would  like  to  show 
you  a  little  good  flying  and  incidentally 
take  Bill  and  George  for  a  ride. 

Camp  Benbrook,  x\pril  12th,  1918. 

Dear  Miss  Lynd: 

While  packing  up  my  belongings  pre- 
paratory to  leaving  Texas  for  Toronto  to- 
morrow, I  came  across  this  unsealed  let- 
ter in  the  dressing-table  drawer  written  to 
you  by  my  chum  and  roommate  Cadet 
Instructor  Garwood,  who  with  one  other 
boy  came  from  Camp  Hicks  with  me  to 
instruct  Cadets  in  flying.  We  had  a  nice 
room  between  the  two  of  us.  I  gathered 
up  all  his  belongings  and  handed  them  in. 
He  had  a  lot  of  lovely  pictures  and  photo- 
graphs.    I  myself  have  a  snap  of  him.     I 


have  known  him  quite  a  long  time  and  I 
must  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  gen- 
tlemanly fellows  that  I  have  met.  Need- 
less to  say  his  death  was  deeply  felt  by 
me  and  all  the  other  officers  in  camp. 
His  disposition  was  one  that  gained  him  a 
lot  of  friends. 

If  there  is  anything  that  I  can  do,  or 
give  you  any  information  on,  you  call 
June  6663  and  ask  for  me.  You  may  get 
me  or  write. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Lieut.  W.  P.  Exdersby,  R.  F.  C, 

86//z  Squadron  J  Camp  Borden  ^  Canada. 

Benbrook,  Wed.  night,  March  27th,  19 18. 

Dear  Mary: 

I  hope  you  were  no  more  surprised  than 
I  was  at  the  news  of  my  being  held  as  an 
instructor.  I  had  had  even  no  intimation 
that  I  might  be  made  an  instructor  until 
yesterday  noon. 

I  was  mighty  disappointed  at  first,  as  I 
have  been  counting  for  so  long  on  seeing 
you  next  Saturday,  and  I  am  so  keen  to 
get  over-seas.  But  I  am  now  quite  recon- 
ciled to  it  and  as  keen  to  start  instructing. 

Forgetting  for  the  moment  my  duty  at 
the  front,  let'me  tell  you  some  of  the  self- 
ish benefits  of  being  made  instructor.  In 
the  first  place,  I  have  been  assigned  to 
B.  Flight,  84  Squadron,  ''Castle  Squad- 
ron." When  Benbrook  moves  North 
April  14th,  our  Squadron  is  moved  to 
Armour  Heights  all  of  which  means  that 
I  can  spend  almost  every  night  at 
''home."  Every  night  might  prove  too 
much  of  an  infringement  upon  Mother 
Hodgens'  hospitality,  but  certainly  I  can 
see  you  as  often  as  we  mutually  like,  and 
I  call  that  privilege  worth  waiting  for  for 
a  couple  of  weeks. 

I  came  from  Hicks  today,  and  am  now 
living  in  Officer's  quarters,  eating  at  offi- 
cer's mess  and  acting,  or  trying  to  act,  an 
officer's  part.  It  is  like  coming  from  Hell 
into  Heaven.  We  eat  like  kings,  have  a 
batman  between  the  three  of  us,  and  best 
of  all,  the  men  are  a  fine  congenial  lot. 

I  have  a  little  more  flying  which  I  shall 
do  in  the  morning  to  earn  my  commission. 
I  shall  have  my  wings  on  yet  this  week. 
All  my  fine  clothes  must  wait  in  Toronto 
until  I  return. 

When  I  do  go  over  it  will  probably  be 
as  a  first  Lieutenant  with  more  pay  and 
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Photograph  of  a  train  taken  by  Lieutenant  Garwood  while  flying  at  Camp  Hicks. 


some  assurance  that  I  shall  get  a  scout 
(fighting)  machine.  All  the  experience  I 
get  here  will  be  mighty  valuable  to  one  at 
the  front.  I  get  good  pay  ($7  per  day)  as 
an  instructor  and  I  need  the  money. 
Moreover  I  shall  have  leisure  to  write  a 
few  articles. 

You  surely  were  good  to  write  so  many 


fine  letters.  I  am  sorry,  Mary,  but  your 
last  box  of  candy  never  came.  I  have  re- 
ceived only  two  boxes  of  Laura  Secord 
and  one  other.  Never  mind,  Mary,  I  ap- 
preciate the  spirit  in  which  it  was  sent. 
Don't  try  to  send  me  any  more  as  I  have 
everything  one  could  desire  to  eat  now, 
even  to  4  o'clock  tea. 
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I  am  on  early  flying,  so  must  turn  in. 

Love  to  yourself  and  Mother  Hodgens, 

Bob. 
2  Lieutenant  R.  D.  Garwood, 
84  C.  T.  S. 

TELEGRAMS 

Fort  Worth,  Texas.  3/27/18. 

W.  J.  Garwood. 

Am  commissioned  and  held  at  Ben- 
brook  as  Flying  Instructor  will  return  to 
Canada  with  the  unit  April  12th  will  not 
get  overseas  before  midsummer  notify 
Hulbert  immediately  to  forward  mail  to 
Benbrook. 

Robert.        8.57. 

3/28/18. 
W.  J.  Garwood. 

Deeply  regret  to  inform  you  your  son 
Cadet  Robert  Daniel  Garwood  instantly 
killed  in  aeroplane  crash  about  ten  fifty 
a.  m.  today     Accident  due  to  spin 

O  C  43  Wing,  Field  Number  three. 

2.55  p.  M. 

Among  Garvvood's  efTects  was  found  a 
diary  from  w^hich  the  following  extracts 
were  taken. 

This  was  the  same  diary  that  he  carried 
strapped  to  his  waist  when  the  Verdi  was 
torpedoed  and  he  was  cast  into  the  sea. 
It  was  from  this  that  he  hoped  later  on 
to  draw  the  material  for  a  book. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  22. — After  an  interest- 
ing trip  of  three  days  length  via  C.  P.  R. 
Wabash  &  M.  K.  T.  we  arrived  just  be- 
fore noon  today  at  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 
About  forty  of  us  were  assigned  to  the 
43d  wing,  Camp  Benbrook.  The  motor 
transport  was  not  sufficient  to  transport 
all  of  us  to  camp  at  the  same  time,  so 
seven  of  us  stayed  for  a  few  hours  at  Ft. 
Worth,  where  we  feasted  on  turkey  and 
"saw  the  city."  In  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  we  were  taken  by  motor  truck 
to  the  camp,  which  is  situated  about  ten 
miles  south  west  of  the  city.  Just  out- 
side Ft.  Worth  we  passed  through  Camp^ 
Bowie,  an  enormous  American  canton- 
ment. Long  before  we  reached  our  own 
camp  we  could  see  literally  dozens  of 
aeroplanes  circling  about  it.  After  going 
through  the  usual  formalities  of  entering 
a  new  post,  the  seven  of  us  were  assigned 


to  a  tent,  which  will  be  our  home  for 
some  time.  The  tent  is  quite  commodi- 
ous but  unheated  and  we  have  only  can- 
dles for  light. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  23. — I  took  my  first 
flight  this  afternoon — a  joy  ride  with  Lt. 
Ballough.  We  went  up  about  2000  feet, 
did  a  couple  of  stalls,  vertical  banks  and 
side  slips.  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  the 
lack  of  thrills.  There  was  no  sensation  of 
height.  The  earth  seemed  like  a  big  map 
which  slipped  along  steadily  underneath. 

Friday,  Jan.  25. — I  was  sent  out  for 
early  flying.  With  scarcely  any  verbal  in- 
struction I  jumped  into  the  front  seat  of 
Lt.  Ballough's  machine  and  up  we  went. 
At  about  1000  feet  he  shut  ofif  the  motor 
long  enough  to  tell  me  to  take  the  ma- 
chine. We  wobbled  a  bit  at  first  but  I  soon 
caught  the  knack  of  straight  flying.  Then 
he  illustrated  a  turn  and  gave  the  ma- 
chine over  to  me  again.  I  put  it  through 
about  twenty  rfght  and  left  turns,  rising 
to  an  altitude  of  about  2000  feet.  Lt. 
Ballough  then  began  throwing  the  ma- 
chine into  side  slips  and  telling  me  to 
bring  her  out.  He  had  to  come  to  the 
rescue  the  first  couple  of  times  but  I  soon 
learned  to  right  the  machine.  We  were 
by  this  time  several  miles  away  from 
the  aerodrome.  He  headed  the  machine 
around  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
aerodrome  and  then  told  me  to  steer  for 
home.  I  could  see  a  few  white  specks  on 
the  map  below,  way  to  the  eastward,  and 
for  these  I  headed  the  machine — start- 
ing to  descend  gradually.  When  we  got 
close  over  the  aerodrome  we  could  discern 
several  other  machines  hovering  about, 
so  I  was  a  little  relieved  to  have  him  once 
more  take  control  and  bring  the  machine 
down.  He  gave  me  some  very  helpful 
suggestions  after  we  had  landed  and 
climbed  out. 

One  is  compelled  to  be  so  intent  upon 
the  operation  of  his  machine  at  first,  that 
he  never  thinks  of  height  or  danger. 
Great  fun ! 

Tuesday,  Jan.  29. — This  has  been  a 
big  day  for  Camp  Benbrook.  No  flying. 
A  few  of  us  took  a  walk  over  to  a  nearby 
ranch  and  watched  the  steers  driven  in. 
In  the  afternoon  several  hundred  visitors 
came  down  to  watch  the  athletic  contests 
and  the  stunt  flying.  The  Camp  was 
wide  open  to  visitors.     In  between  the 


An  unusual  photograph  of  the  ground  and  an  airplane  taken  from  a  plane  flying  at  a  higher  altitude. 


athletic  events,  the  crowd  was  kept  in 
good  humor  by  a  U.  S.  Military  Band 
from  Camp  Bowie.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon three  fliers  in  close  formation  came 
over  from  Camp  Everman,  hovered  about 
for  a  while,  and  then  alighted.  Shortly 
afterward,  Capt.  Vernon  Castle  and  Lt. 
Wilmot  went  up  and  did  some  wonderful 


stunt  flying.  They  looped,  did  spinning 
nose  dives  and  Immelmann  turns  in  rapid 
succession. 

Tonight  we  had  a  big  programme  in 
an  improvised  theatre,  in  which  Vernon 
Castle  again  figured  prominently.  He 
was  most  clever  in  the  role  of  a  rookie 
cadet  out  for  "Early  Flying." 
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Thursday,  Jan/  ^i. — I  went  up  with 
Lt.  Ballough  at  4:20  this  afternoon  and 
practised  a  few  landings.  Then  came 
the  big  event  which  happens  once  in  the 
life  of  every  aviator — the  first  solo  flight. 
Lt.  Ballough  asked  me  if  I  could  take 
'^her"  up,  and  when  I  answered  in  the 
affirmative  he  climbed  out  of  the  front 
seat  and  said  "Let  her  go."     I  opened 


Sunday,  Feb.  3. — I  had  my  first  real 
crash  this  morning.  The  wind  was  so 
strong  that  it  blew  ofif  my  goggles  as  I 
was  Taking  off.  When  I  came  to  land 
my  eyes  were  so  watery  that  I  could  not 
judge  the  distance  and  I  crashed  into  the 
ground  nose  downward.  I  saw  it  com- 
ing, but  too  late,  so  by  throwing  up  my 
arm  saved  my  nose  from  being  broken 


Caught  among  the  trees. 


the  throttle  wide  and  grabbed  the  joy 
stick  as  though  I  had  owned  it  for  twenty 
years.  The  machine  climbed  rapidly 
over  the  hangars.  When  the  altimeter 
indicated  about  800  feet  I  threw  her  into 
a  steep  bank  and  turned  west.  I  had 
scarcely  flattened  out  again  over  a  big 
gulch  to  the  west  of  the  Camp  when  I 
began  to  encounter  bumpy  air,  which 
gives  one  the  sensation  of  driving  a  buggy 
over  a  stone  pile.  Only  for  an  instant 
did  I  realize  that  I  was  alone  and  it  was 
indeed  a  queer  sensation.  I  climbed  up 
to  about  1000  feet  and  circled  about  over 
the  aerodrome  to  land  with  the  wind.  I 
brought  her  down  to  700  feet,  then  shut 
off  the  motor  and  dived  steeply.  I  made 
a  very  fast  landing,  but  got  down  with- 
out mishap;  taxied  into  the  hangar  and 
climbed  out. 


on  the  cowling.  The  machine  was  left 
standing  nose  buried  in  the  ground,  tail 
high  in  the  air.  After  climbing  out  I 
saw  at  a  glance  that  the  propeller,  the 
undercarriage,  and  both  bottom  planes 
were  wrecked.  I  sat  down  at  the  nose  of 
the  machine,  lit  a  cigarette,  and  waited 
for  "Hungry  Liz"  (the  ambulance)  to 
come  up.  Soon  the  O.  C.  taxied  up  and 
shouted  "What  the  hell  kind  of  a  land- 
ing did  you  make?"  I  answered,  "I 
didn't  land  at  all,  sir,  I  just  arrived."  I 
stood  by  the  machine  until  it  was  taken 
into  the  hangar  and  the  damage  esti- 
mated to  be  $1500.  Then  I  climbed 
into  another  machine  and  went  up  to 
3500  feet.  I  found  it  so  bumpy  even  at 
that  height  that  after  forty  minutes  I 
came  down  again.  I  was  up  again  this 
afternoon  for  fortv  minutes  and  found 
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it  still  so  bumpy  that  I  quit  for  the 
day. 

Ballinger  had  a  bad  crash  today  but 
was  not  injured.  One  machine  caught 
fire  at  about  looo  feet  this  afternoon.  He 
came  down  behind  a  small  hill  out  of 
sight,  so  I  do  not  know  whether  the  cadet 
was  burned. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  6. — I  was  up  for  three 
hours  this  morning  finishing  up  my  time 
in  the  elementary  training  squadron.  I 
finished  at  noon,  after  having  the  motor 
stall  three  times,  while  in  the  air.  The 
last  two  times  I  barely  succeeded  in  get- 
ting back  to  the  aerodrome. 

I  got  a  pass  at  noon  and  spent  the  after- 
noon and  evening  at  Fort  Worth,  but  did 
not  see  anything  more  exciting  than  a 
murder,  on  Main  Street. 

Sunday,  Feb.  lo. — Today  has  been  a 
jinx  for  the  R.  F.  C.  There  were  seven 
quite  bad  crashes  on  the  aerodrome  be- 
fore breakfast  and  during  the  day  six 
more  crashed  inside  the  aerodrome  and 
three  outside.  Early  in  the  forenoon 
two  machines  collided  and  shortly  after- 
ward two  more  crashed  into  them,  so  that 
four  machines  were  piled  up  in  one  heap. 
No  one  killed  or  even  seriously  injured 
today  so  far  as  I  know. 

I  was  on  the  range  most  of  the  fore- 
noon. Upon  coming  back  at  noon  I  was 
sent  up  for  my  altitude  test  with  instruc- 
tions to  go  as  high  as  I  could.  The  air 
was  very  bumpy  at  2000  feet  but  smooth 
from  there  to  4500  feet.  At  5000  feet  I 
began  again  to  encounter  bad  bumps  and 
had  difficulty  in  seeing  the  ground  on  ac- 
count of  a  heavy  haze.  At  6500  feet  I 
got  into  a  heavy  cloud  and  had  difficulty 
in  keeping  on  an  even  keel,  so  I  dived  be- 
low it  and  made  off  to  northward  where 
it  appeared  to  be  clear.  High  over  Lake 
Worth,  I  made  for  a  rift  in  the  clouds. 
At  7500  feet  I  could  see  an  ocean  of  clouds 
drifting  below  me,  while  here  and  there 
through  an  opening,  I  could  make  out 
the  ground.  The  sun  was  shining  bright- 
ly up  there  when  I  first  broke  through 
the  clouds,  but  I  soon  encountered  higher 
ones  and  the  bumps  were  so  disconcert- 
ing that  I  gave  up  the  attempt  to  get 
higher  and  dived.  I  spiralled  down  to 
about  4000  feet  over  Lake  Worth  and  did 
several  figure  eights  and  diving  stunts, 
then  opened  the  throttle  and  headed  for 
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home.  When  I  landed  I  found  I  had 
been  up  for  two  hours,  and  probably  two 
thirds  of  that  time  was  spent  in  climbing 
up  to  7600  feet. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  12. — This  has  been  my 
biggest  flying  day  yet,  as  I  have  been  five 
hours  ten  minutes  in  the  air.  Was  up 
for  one  hour  and  thirty  five  minutes  be- 
fore breakfast,  in  formation.  I  got  in  the 
wash  of  the  leading  machine  twice  and 
was  forced  to  dive  to  avert  disaster. 

Just  before  noon,  Murray,  Stanfield 
and  I  started  off  on  our  cross  country 
flight  in  open  formation,  my  machine 
leading.  Soon  after  passing  over  Lake 
Worth  at  an  altitude  of  2500  feet  I  spied 
Hicks,  our  first  stop.  We  all  circled  the 
aerodrome  and  landed  together.  After  a 
fifteen  minute  stop  we  took  off  and 
started  for  Everman.  The  air  was  very 
bumpy  and  my  motor  was  working  badly 
so  I  had  difficulty  in  getting  to  a  safe 
altitude.  The  other  machine  went  ahead 
of  me,  but  I  kept  plugging  along  and 
passed  over  the  eastern  outskirts  of  Fort 
Worth  at  an  altitude  of  1500  feet.  After 
nearly  an  hour  I  reached  Everman  and 
spiralled  down  over  the  village.  Stan- 
field  and  Murray  had  gone  too  far  to  the 
west  so  I  landed  as  soon  as  they. 

At  Everman  we  tanked  up  and  started 
for  Cressen.  We  all  cut  a  few  figures 
over  the  town  and  started  down  to  land. 
This  time  Stanfield  was  about  500  feet 
beneath  me.  I  followed  him  down  in- 
tending to  land  after  him,  but  he  had 
scarcely  touched  the  ground  v/hen  his 
machine  went  up  on  her  nose  and  then 
over  on  her  back.  I  changed  my  inten- 
tions quite  suddenly  and  shot  up  again. 
I  circled  him  a  couple  of  times  until  I  saw 
him  climb  out  of  the  wreck.  Sure  that 
he  was  unhurt,  I  climbed  up  and  flew 
back  to  Benbrook  in  haste  to  report  the 
accident. 

Though  I  had  already  been  in  the  air 
four  hours  ten  minutes,  they  permitted 
me  only  to  get  a  lunch  before  starting  for 
Cressen.  It  took  me  but  half  an  hour 
to  get  there.  When  I  landed  Murray 
was  already  there.  He  had  landed  in 
Joshua  and  had  dinner  before  resuming 
his  journey.  After  lying  around  for  half 
an  hour  on  the  grass,  we  flew  back  to- 
gether. 

Friday,  Feb.    15. — Our  long  series  of 
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fatal  accidents  came  to  a  climax  this 
morning  when' Vernon  Castle,  our  most 
famous  and  most  popular  flier,  met  his 
death.  At  7  :  40  this  morning  while  de- 
scending with  R.  Peters,  an  American 
Cadet,  he  tried  to  avoid  a  collision  with 
a  machine  driven  by  Battle,  sideslipped 
to  the  ground  and  w^as  killed.  The  ma- 
chine was  a  complete  wreck,  but  Peters 
escaped  with  only  a  black  eye. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  18. — Though  it  has  been 
a  very  bad  day  we  have  done  considerable 
flying.  I  went  up  this  afternoon  first  on 
ground  strips.  A  whole  series  of  strips 
were  put  out  at  the  station  and  I  had  to 
send  down  by  wireless  the  meaning  of 
each  in  full.  I  was  sent  up  to  do  a  pre- 
arranged "shoot"  to  arrange  artillery 
on  a  known  target  under  conditions  ap- 
proximating as  nearly  as  possible  those 
at  the  front.  From  an  altitude  of  about 
2800  feet,  I  sent  down  by  code  the  exact 
location  of  each  of  the  bursts  which  our 
supposed  battery  fired  at  the  target. 

The  mere  work  of  flying  has  become  so 
automatic  now  that  I  can  devote  all  my 
attention  to  the  bursts,  wireless,  and 
ground  strips, 

Friday,  Feb.  22. — I  went  up  at  6:30 
A.  M.  to  take  panneau  and  was  successful. 
Then  after  breakfast  I  went  up  to  do  my 
bombing  test  over  again  at  M  station. 
The  clouds  were  so  low  that  I  was  unable 
to  work  at  all  at  2000  feet,  so  came  down 
to  1500  feet  and  even  there  was  in  clouds 
half  the  time.  The  machines  w^ere  dodg- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  clouds  rather  thickly 
so  it  was  dangerous  work.  On  one  occa- 
sion two  machines  dived  out  of  a  cloud 
just  ahead  of  me  and  passed  like  two 
streaks — one  on  either  side. 

Just  before  I  finished  bombing,  the 
clouds  began  to  break  away.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  patches  of  the  land- 
scape brighten  up  below.  At  last  the 
clouds  passed  and  the  whole  landscape 
below  was  flooded  with  morning  light. 

Saturday,  Feb.  23. — Lt.  Hall  let  me 
take  a  machine  at  5  p.  m.  to  put  in  some 
time.  I  flew  over  Texas  University  then 
dived  and  inspected  the  trenches  in  which 
the  Camp  Bowie  soldiers  play  war.  After 
that  I  flew  north  to  the  Lake  and  fol- 
lowed a  very  tortuous  road  around  its 
edge  for  several  miles. 


I  climbed  to  2200  feet  and  began  doing 
figure  8's  when  some  81  squadron  machine 
started  to  follow  me  around.  Mutually 
we  started  manouvering  to  get  on  each 
other's  tails.  We  zummed,  dived,  and 
banked  around  for  several  minutes,  as  if 
in  actual  battle.  But,  as  the  sun  was  go- 
ing down,  I  dived  and  made  off  toward 
the  aerodrome,  he  following  ''on  my 
tail." 

Tuesday,  Feb.  26. — I  was  in  the  air  con- 
tinually for  two  hours  and  twenty  min- 
utes before  breakfast.  It  was  fine  flying. 
I  climbed  up  to  7000  feet  and  did  a  few 
stunts  coming  down  to  4000.  Then  I 
took  a  big  look  around  the  country, 
chased  a  train  for  sport,  and  dived  on  a 
few  farm  houses.  I  had  to  come  down, 
out  of  petrol  at  last:  but  it  was  a  real  joy 
ride  and  an  appropriate  last  solo  ride  for 
some  time.  I  have  now  put  in  all  my 
time  and  am  ready  for  transfer  to  the 
School  of  Aerial  Gunnery. 

Thursday,  Mar.  21. — I  was  transferred 
to  Hicks  with  15  others  on  JMarch  6th. 
Living  conditions  here  are  not  nearly  so 
good  as  they  were  in  Benbrook.  The 
course  here  is  of  three  weeks'  duration. 
The  first  week  is  spent  in  school  prac- 
ticing with  the  Lewis  gun,  Vickers  gun. 
Ring  Sights  and  C.  C.  Gear  until  one  at- 
tains expertness  in  each.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  week  each  Cadet  is  put  through 
a  series  of  oral  examinations,  and  if  suc- 
cessful in  these  he  is  sent  to  the  ranges. 
The  range  tests  are  most  interesting. 
Each  Cadet  gets  practice  in  Lewis  and 
Vickers  stoppages,  deflection,  disappear- 
ing targets  (surprises)  moving  targets, 
shooting  down  balloons,  spacing,  clay- 
pigeon  shooting  and  other  tests  which 
aim  to  develop  in  him  speed  and  accuracy 
in  using  machine  guns  under  every  con- 
ceivable condition.  In  one  test  the  Cadet 
is  put  into  a  basket  which  rides  along  a 
cable  strung  between  two  towers.  As 
the  basket  moves  swiftly  along,  the  Cadet 
fires  with  the  Lewis  gun  at  a  stationary 
or  moving  target.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
on  the  ranges,  the  Cadets  are  given  rigid 
written  exams  and,  if  successful,  are  then 
posted  to  aerial  work.  Here  the  Cadet 
gets  his  first  experience  at  anything  ap- 
proximating actual  fighting  conditions  at 
the  front. 
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N  the  army  a  man's  point 
of  view  necessarily  under- 
goes a  complete  change. 
The  basic  conceptions  of 
human  society  are  re- 
versed. Family,  the  duty 
of  holding  business  positions,  economic 
competition  on  varying  scales,  ordinary 
social  conventions,  these  fundamentals  of 
the  average  life  are  at  one  stroke  done 
away  with  for  practical  reasons.  In  their 
place  we  have  iron-bound  discipline  that 
refuses  to  recognize  sentiment,  a  super- 
development  of  the  sense  of  duty,  a  wor- 
ship of  obedience  to  authority  for  no  other 
reason  than  itself,  a  new  clothing,  a  regu- 
lar and  systematic  existence,  a  lack  of  in- 
formality in  social  usages,  the  absence  of 
womenkind,  relatives,  older  friends  of  the 
family,  a  world  whose  boundaries  are  al- 
ways in  sight.  Such  a  distinct  change 
cannot  help  but  work  a  revolution  in  the 
soldier's  mind.  As  a  recruit  he  is  con- 
scious of  the  sharp  differences.  He  is 
swept  into  the  current  without  any  regard 
to  his  previous  life,  his  feelings,  or  his  in- 
tellectual baggage.  Laborer  and  clerk 
alike  go  through  the  mill.  There  is  no 
other  possible  way  for  the  system  to  work. 
It  is  a  system  developed  gradually  out  of 
ages  of  necessity  for  a  definite  purpose. 
It  has  proven  successful.  It  cannot  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  an  individual's 
desires.  Such  recognition  would  mean  its 
prompt  destruction.  Each  recruit,  there- 
fore, must  fight  the  battle  for  self-sufh- 
ciency.  He  must  take  what  he  finds, 
adapting  himself  to  it  no  matter  how 
hard  it  may  be. 

In  civilian  life  the  individual  depends 
upon  varying  conditions.  If  he  is  strong- 
willed,  he  may  succeed;  if  he  is  weak,  he  is 
gradually  or  rapidly  sifted  to  the  bottom. 
He  must  render  certain  hours  of  his  day 
to  an  economic  plan,  the  rest  of  the  time 
being  his  own,  wherein  he  can  do  pretty 
much  as  he  likes.    The  average  American 


goes  to  work  at  8  or  8.30  A.  m.  and  is 
through  around  6  v.  m.  A  good  90  per 
cent  are  employed  in  the  service  of  others. 
These  are  the  rank  and  file  of  society  and 
constitute  the  rank  and  file  of  the  mili- 
tary machine.  They  have  simply  taken 
up  their  lives  under  a  new  plan,  which 
acknowledges  their  previous  existence  to 
the  extent  of  trying  to  give  them  work 
which  fits  their  qualifications.  There  is  a 
distinct  and  advanced  movement  in  the 
army  to-day  to  endeavor  to  adapt  each 
man  to  his  special  ability  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, but  where  the  overwhelming  num- 
ber is  needed  for  the  greater  task  of  actual 
warfare,  this  ideal  condition  cannot  al- 
v/ays  hold  true.  Already  specialists  are 
given  ample  opportunity  to  prove  their 
worth  in  this  selected  work.  As  the  size 
of  the  army  increases,  it  will  be  more  and 
more  possible  for  the  specialist  to  drop 
into  the  task  for  which  he  is  best  fitted. 
In  this  connection  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  soldier  and  the  civilian. 
Each  is  given  his  chance.  But  here  the 
likeness  ^nds.  The  new  object  of  the 
man's  existence  makes  him  forget  self, 
where  previously  he  had  been  prone  to 
think  only  in  terms  of  self.  Regular 
hours  for  work  are  done  away  with.  It  is 
no  longer  possible  to  throw  down  a  posi- 
tion and  seek  another  at  will.  He  is  face 
to  face  with  duties,  and  his  much- vaunted 
rights  as  a  voter  and  a  citizen  have  dis- 
appeared. What  he  gains  now  must  be 
earned,  and  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
The  most  minute  details  of  his  existence 
are  governed  by  a  power  that  knows  of 
no  excuses  or  reasons  for  failure  to  con- 
form to  the  system. 

With  these  conceptions  clearly  in  our 
minds,  we  can  begin  to  study  the  for- 
mal aspects  of  the  soldier's  psychology. 
There  are  a  number  of  subjects  awaiting 
intelligent  explanations.  In  this  paper  I 
hope  to  take  up  one  of  these,  one  that  has 
.been  sadly  misinterpreted  and  indistinct- 
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ly  grasped.  Now  that  the  novelty  of  a 
peaceful  nation  being  swept  into  war  is 
wearing  off,  and  we  are  settling  down  into 
the  stern  task  of  whipping  a  desperate 
foe,  we  should  begin  to  appreciate  the 
truths  of  our  men  in  uniform.  We  should 
strip  our  minds  of  any  false  values  or 
ideas.  We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the 
truth  no  matter  where  it  appears,  no 
matter  how  viciously  it  strikes  our  il- 
lusions. It  seems  to  me  that  the  soldier's 
idea  of  those  at  home,  if  painstakingly  ex- 
plained, will  do  much  to  clear  up  the  mis- 
takes and  misunderstandings  of  the  past 
and  make  it  easier  for  those  behind  us  to 
offer  intelligent  aid  and  assistance.  No 
matter  how  many  theories  the  family  pos- 
sesses, if  they  are  impractical  there  is  no 
need  of  endeavoring  to  force  them  down 
the  throats  of  the  "boy"  in  uniform.  We 
have  been  witness  to  many  unintelli- 
gent but  praiseworthy  attempts  to  assist 
soldiers.  Most  of  them  have  proven 
abortive,  due  to  the  fact  that  those  who 
conducted  them  were  inefficient,  unsym- 
pathetic, and  prone  to  moralizations.  I 
have  read  many  letters  from  "doting" 
parents  to  the  men  at  this  station,  and  a 
large  percentage  of  them  displayed  a  piti- 
ful misunderstanding  of  the  changed  psy- 
chology of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
written.  They  were  tender  and  conveyed 
a  generous  idea  of  the  firm  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice of  those  who  wrote  them,  but  they 
only  unsettled  and  made  harder  the  task 
of  the  soldier. 

No  matter  how  firmly  w^e  feel,  we  can- 
not afford  to  "lay  waste  our  powers" 
these  days.  We  are  turning  into  a  saving 
nation,  just  as  the  French  did  under  the 
influence  of  the  War  of  1870.  It  is  for  a 
good  reason.  We  must,  in  consequence, 
save  ourselves  all  unnecessary  failures 
and  experiments.  The  object  in  view 
permits  only  one  thing — concerted  energy 
for  a  successful  termination  of  the  war. 
Any  other  conception  is  intolerable.  Any 
plan  which  helps  this  must  be  considered 
carefully  from  every  angle. 

The  man  in  uniform  looks  back  upon 
his  prior  life  with  a  mixture  of  emotions. 
It  is  not  unfair  to  admit  that  there  is  a 
large  element  of  sentiment  in  this.  The 
soldier  has  a  strong  sentimental  side  to 
his  nature.  With  the  increase  of  physical 
and  mental  stamina  there  is  a  correspond-. 


ing  enlargement  of  purely  personal  feel- 
ings. I  recall  going  through  the  barracks 
out  in  the  Philippines  as  a  mere  boy,  and 
having  the  men  show  me  their  belongings. 
Each  one  had  a  little  box  at  the  foot  of  his 
cot  wherein  were  stored  the  pitiful  stock 
of  his  treasures.  There  were  pictures  of 
the  family,  perhaps  a  mother,  sister,  or 
other  relative,  and  more  often  of  some 
girl.  Added  to  these  w^re  small  packages 
of  letters,  which  they  read  over  and  over 
again,  and  keepsakes  of  various  kinds. 
The  same  holds  true  in  every  nook  of  mili- 
tary life.  The  soldier  clmgs  like  a  big 
child  to  such  mementos.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  underestimate  their  importance. 
Around  them  hovers  his  entire  mental 
picture  of  those  at  home. 

We  are  not  prone  to  discuss  these  things 
much  in  the  army,  so  it  is  said,  but  a  con- 
fession is  good  for  the  soul;  we  do.  Even 
among  the  officers  there  is  an  omnipresent 
discussion  of  sweethearts,  mothers,  rela- 
tions, friends.  Men  would  go  mad  from 
the  monotony  of  their  existence  without 
some  outlet  for  emotion.  Even  such  a 
casual  study  as  this  cannot  except  the 
warmth  of  men's  feelings.  To  play  upon 
the  one  string  unendingly  would  be  tire- 
some, ridiculous.  Out  and  beyond  the 
surge  of  work  that  goes  on  from  reveille  to 
taps,  there  lurks  always  the  voice  of  home 
like  the  refrain  of  a  remembered  tune.  It 
comes  out  at  the  most  unexpected  mo- 
ments. 

The  soldier  at  first  pours  a  steady 
stream  of  letters  home.  As  he  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  routine  of  his  new  life, 
he  fights  hard  against  a  loneliness  of  spirit. 

The  strange  faces,  the  unaccustomed 
harshness,  the  development  of  the  phys- 
ical, these  things  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
temporary  shock.  Typically,  we  ignore 
this  initial  stage  as  much  as  possible. 
The  recruit  is  the  subject  of  laughter. 
His  crudeness,  his  difficulty  in  learning 
how  to  drill,  his  uniform,  it  is  all  amusing 
to  those  who  have  passed  through  the 
game.  It  seems  harsh  at  first,  but  in 
reality  it  is  the  most  sensible,  the  most 
practical  way  to  treat  the  recruit.  There 
can  be  little  gentleness  shown  where  men 
are  so  busy. 

Gradually  the  environment  begins  to 
sink  into  the  recruit's  mind.  He  grows 
accustomed  to  the  life.     Strange  faces 
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have  become  familiar.  Friends  develop. 
He  is  part  of  some  little  clique  of  chums. 
The  letters  home  become  more  scarce. 
Pretty  soon  there  is  a  loud  clamor  from 
a  sweetheart  or  a  mother  demanding 
letters. 

It  is  natural  that  in  the  beginning  his 
thoughts  of  home  are  almost  maudlin  in 
their  feeling.  He  visualizes  clearly  the 
old  familiar  sights.  He  dreams  of  the  day 
when  he  will  return.  He  wonders  what 
"they"  are  doing  at  such  and  such  an 
hour.  Now  bear  in  mind  one  fact.  This 
sentimental  regard  never  changes,  it  is 
only  submerged  beneath  an  exterior  of 
increasing  strength  of  character.  Its  very 
suppression  is  indicative  of  the  amazing 
tenacity  with  which  it  continues.  Noth- 
ing is  ever  quite  like  that  ideal  of  home. 
Through  every  hardship,  every  wait  for 
action  or  duty,  it  runs  like  the  motif  of  a 
book. 

I  have  often  listened  to  the  men  talking 
among  themselves.  Their  conversation  is 
not  of  the  kind  that  would  go  well  in  a 
drawing-room,  to  say  the  least.  Around 
it  and  through  it,  nevertheless,  there  runs 
the  thread  of  reminiscence.  One  man 
reaches  into  a  pocket  and  brings  out  a 
picture,  a  token,  a  letter,  and  another  tells 
a  long  story  of  his  last  visit  home. 

And  the  delivery  of  mail.  There  is  the 
pulse  of  the  whole  matter  beating  sharply 
directly  under  one's  hands.  Those  at 
home  would  never  let  a  day  pass  without 
a  word  if  they  could  see  the  look  in  the 
faces  of  the  men  who  do  not  get  their  mail. 
Here  and  there  is  a  man  who  has  no  one 
"back  there";  he  may  seem  hardened  to 
the  superficial  observer,  but  the  opposite 
is  true.  He  is  slightly  bitter.  He  is  rapid- 
ly on  the  way  to  a  crude  disillusionment. 
Also,  the  matter  of  mail  has  received  the 
intelligent  attention  of  General  Pershing. 
Soldiers  are  in  their  turn  cautioned  to 
write  home  frequently.  The  ties  are  kept 
up.  The  man  is  encouraged  to  keep  in 
touch  with  his  family,  his  lady-love,  his 
friends.  He  is  a  better  soldier  when  he  is 
contented.  A  good  fighter  is  not  one  who 
goes  into  battle  calloused  and  disheart- 
ened. He  is  apt  to  be  reckless,  to  en- 
danger his  own  life  unnecessarily  as  well 
as  the  lives  of  his  comrades.  An  intimate 
connection  with  those  at  home  is  one  of 
the  fundamentals  necessary  to  his  make- 


up just  as  health,  plenty  of  sleep  and  food 
are  other  vital  matters. 

His  conception  of  home  grows  into  an 
idealization  of  the  finest  kind.  The  faults, 
the  shortcomings,  fade  out  and  in  their 
place  is  substituted  a  generous  feeling  of 
love  and  veneration.  An  impatience,  a 
high  regard  for  courage,  a  burning  patriot- 
ism— these  are  some  of  the  things  that 
the  recruit  learns  to  admire.  He  endows 
the  home-folks  with  the  same  qualities. 
Naturally  there  is  no  one  just  like  his  own 
mother  or  sweetheart.  There  couldn't 
be.  Consider,  therefore,  what  this  man 
is  going  to  expect  when  he  returns.  Ah ! 
there  is  another  story  to  be  enacted  in 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  homes  when 
the  war  is  over. 

To  the  soldier  the  people  at  home  dwell 
in  a  kind  of  dream  life.  The  contrast  is  so 
great  that  it  is  hard  to  understand  how 
people  can  remain  out  of  the  difficulties 
of  war  and  not  be  happy.  We  have  the 
frequent  illustrations  in  magazines  of  the 
soldier  dreaming  of  the  home,  the  people 
in  it.    It  is  self-evident. 

A  common  occurrence  among  soldiers  is 
a  half  inclination  toward  pessimism  when 
mail  is  not  delivered.  I  have  already 
mentioned  this,  but  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  such  a  condition 
leads  the  soldier  to  believe  that  he  is  for- 
gotten by  his  relatives  and  friends.  His 
conception  of  home  being  an  ideal  one, 
where  life  means  contentment,  he  cannot 
understand  how  such  neglect  can  result. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  pull  away  from 
American  shores  in  a  transport,  believing 
that  one  may  never  return.  Such  an  hour 
has  a  permanent  effect  upon  the  spirit. 
The  emotions  are  carried  to  a  high  pitch. 
Everything  normal  becomes  abnormal  for 
a  time.  The  slightest  concern  takes  on  an 
ominous  color. 

The  contrast  of  the  present  existence 
with  the  old  one  is  sharp  and  conducive  to 
thought  where  previously  the  matter  had 
been  neglected.  The  ordinary  mortal  is 
not  prone  to  going  into  contrasts  of  life. 
He  is  content  to  let  things  remain  as  they 
are.  Put  him  in  an  utterly  new  environ- 
ment and  he  is  able  to  compare.  Now  let 
the  environment  be  completely  the  op- 
posite of  the  former.  One  was  an  easy 
proposition  where  the  weaknesses  were 
condoled,  where  sympathy  was  always  at 
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hand,  where  friends  were;  the  other  is 
strange,  exact,  dangerous  to  an  extreme. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more. 

If  this  is  realized,  I  am  sure  that  those 
at  home  will  not  neglect  their  duty  to 
keep  in  continual,  intimate  touch  with  the 
man  in  uniform.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
send  things.  The  government  has  pre- 
scribed exact  rules  for  the  sending  of 
packages  in  order  to  keep  down  the  flow 
of  useless  material  being  sent  daily  over- 
seas. It  is  necessary,  however,  to  let  the 
soldier  know  exactly  what  is  going  on  at 
home.    The  little  details,  the  daily  hap- 


penings, the  lighter  type  of  social  gossip — 
these  and  other  matters  of  a  like  nature 
should  be  with  him  "overseas"  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  they  would  be  if  he  were 
not  in  service.  His  mental  state  is  of  vast 
importance.  He  thinks  of  home  contin- 
uously, no  matter  how  busy  or  how  ar- 
duously dangerous  his  labors  are  or  where 
he  is.  Pictures,  letters,  small  tokens — 
the  intimate  touch  with  the  loved  ones. 
We  need  not  be  sentimental  about  the 
soldier  or  weaken  him,  but  the  "  folks  back 
home"  must  not  forget  him  for  a  day, 
and  they  must  let  him  know  it. 
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F  the  part  played  by  the 
French  navy  in  the  Adri- 
atic Sea  has  not  been  gen- 
erally understood,  this  has 
been  due  not  to  any  lack 
of  initiative  or  activity  on 
its  part,  but  rather  to  the  silent  manner 
in  which  it  has  carried  out  its  allotted 
task.  Since  the  first  days  of  August,  19 14, 
the  French  army  has  had  its  operations 
in  the  field  described  in  daily  bulletins, 
but  the  navy,  though  doing  proportion- 
ately as  much  work  as  the  army,  work 
upon  which  the  very  existence  of  the 
army  often  depended,  said  nothing.  This 
was  not  because  its  vessels  remained  in- 
active, but  because  the  information  which 
the  pubhc  desired  to  know  might  also 
have  been  of  value  to  the  enemy.  For 
this  reason  the  operations  of  the  French 
navy  have  been  only  imperfectly  pictured 
in  the  official  communiques  which  have 
emanated  from  the  Ministry  of  Marine  in 
Paris.  Month  after  month  passed  and 
still  there  was  nothing  to  report  except 
that  "  the  fleet  continues  to  blockade  the 
entrance  to  the  Adriatic." 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  found  the 
French  navy  fully  imbued  with  the  doc- 
trine and  fully  prepared  by  its  training 


for  the  "grande  bataille  en  haute  mer" — 
the  achieving  of  great  victories  in  fleet 
engagements — and  this  policy  was  that 
outhned  in  the  orders  which  Admiral  de 
Lapeyrere  received  from  the  minister  of 
marine  on  August  10,  19 14,  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  for  the  Adriatic.  But  if  the 
French  commander-in-chief  expected  to 
surprise  the  enemy  on  the  high  seas,  he 
was  destined  to  be  disappointed.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  fleet  felt  itself  too  in- 
ferior in  strength  and  in  numbers  to  ven- 
ture beyond  the  protection  of  its  shore 
batteries  and  mine-fields,  and  persistently 
refused  to  depart  from  the  reticent  strat- 
egy which,  during  the  present  conflict, 
has  characterized  the  operations  of  the 
Teutonic  navy  at  sea. 

In  this  the  Vienna  admiralty  showed 
its  appreciation  of  the  geographical  ad- 
vantages which  it  possessed  in  the  fringe 
of  islands  that  dotted  the  Dalmatian  coast 
from  Pola  to  Cattaro.  Sweeps  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea  were  possible  from  time  to 
time,  but  it  was  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
dangerous,  for  the  French  squadrons,  de- 
ficient as  they  were  in  patrol  and  mine- 
sweeping  craft,  to  remain  long  in  those 
waters,  when  at  any  moment  they  were 
liable  to  be  surprised  by  enemy  flotillas 
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issuing  from  the  channels  behind  the 
islands  along  the  eastern  shore.  The 
policy  of  prudence  therefore  dictated  the 
estabhshment  of  a  line  of  blockading 
ships  off  the  Straits  of  Otranto,  with 
Malta  as  a  base.  This  was  the  plan  of 
operations  adopted  by  Admiral  de  Lapey- 
rere,  and  it  was  due  to  his  wise  decision 
that  the  French  navy  was  able  to  immobi- 
lize the  enemy's  forces  for  over  two  years 
without  needlessly  exposing  or  sacrificing 
its  own  vessels. 

The  naval  campaign  in  the  Adriatic 
opened  auspiciously  when  the  French  fleet 
of  fifteen  battleships,  six  large  cruisers, 
and  thirty  smaller  ships,  appeared  off  An- 
tivari  on  the  morning  of  August  i6th,  and 
surprised  the  Austrian  light  cruiser  Zenta 
while  engaged  in  laying  mines  in  the  ofiing. 
But  this  was  the  only  occasion  when  the 
French  naval  gunners  were  able  to  dem- 
onstrate their  ability  to  hit  the  target 
as  they  had  been  taught  in  practice.  In 
spite  of  the  repeated  appearance  of  the 
French  squadrons  in  the  Adriatic,  the 
enemy  refused  to  come  out,  and  this  and 
other  demonstrations  served  no  other 
purpose  than  to  expose  the  vessels  need- 
lessly in  waters  with  which  the  French 
officers  were  not  familiar,  due  to  the  fact 
that  ''our  ships  had  never  before  pene- 
trated into  that  sea."  It  was  in  the 
course  of  one  of  these  periodic  sweeps 
that  the  dreadnought  Jean-Bart,  flying 
the  flag  of  the  commander-in-chief,  was 
struck  by  a  torpedo  fired  from  the  Aus- 
trian submarine  U-12.  Fortunately  the 
damage  caused  by  the  explosion  was  com- 
paratively light.  The  water-tight  com- 
partments held  until  the  ship  was  able  to 
reach  a  safe  anchorage,  and  the  fine  dread- 
nought was  saved  to  the  French  navy. 

The  presence  of  the  enemy's  undersea 
craft,  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  scouts  and 
torpedo-boats  to  combat  them,  was  the 
signal  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  larger 
French  naval  units  from  the  Adriatic. 
From  that  moment,  the  line  of  the  block- 
ading cruisers  and  battleships  stretched 
from  Otranto  to  the  Island  of  Saseno,  on 
the  Albanian  coast.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  and  weary  vigil,  which  was 
to  continue  without  interruption  for  al- 
most a  year.  Back  and  forth  the  vessels 
cruised,  keeping  the  sea  in  all  weathers, 
while  the  smaller  craft,  the  submarines 


and  the  destroyers,  sought  the  shelter  of 
the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  islands  of 
Paxo  and  Antipaxo,  near  Corfu.  All  the 
vessels  had  to  coal  at  sea,  whenever  the 
weather  conditions  allowed,  and  once  a 
month  the  schedule  called  for  a  visit  to 
the  British  naval  station  at  Malta  in  or- 
der to  allow  the  overworked  crews  a  little 
liberty  and  rest  on  shore.  From  time  to 
time  the  fleet  ventured  into  the  Adriatic 
in  order  to  escort  the  transports  laden 
with  supplies  and  munitions  destined  for 
the  Montenegrin  and  Servian  armies  in 
the  field.  On  these  occasions  the  battle- 
ships and  cruisers  were  well  flanked  by 
destroyers,  and  during  the  unloading  of 
these  precious  cargoes  the  latter  often 
penetrated  far  north  of  Antivari  in  the 
vain  hope  of  falling  in  with  some  Austrian 
war-vessel.  "What  are  we  doing?" 
wrote  an  officer  in  the  squadron.  ''We 
are  filling  our  lungs  with  fresh  salt  sea  air, 
but  never  do  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
enemy,  and  very  likely  we  will  never  get 
into  action  until  the  day  when  we  our- 
selves become  the  target  for  one  of  his 
submarines,  against  which  we  have  not 
the  slightest  protection,  not  even  the  shel- 
ter of  a  friendly  anchorage,"  and  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  continued  throughout  the 
winter  of  191 5,  when  the  harbor  of  Na- 
varin  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Allies  by  the  Venizelos  ministry. 

The  most  tragic  incident  of  the  block- 
ade was  the  loss  of  the  Leon  Gambetta. 
This  cruiser  formed  part  of  the  light  divi- 
sion rendered  famous  in  Rene  Milan's  ad- 
mirable little  book  "Les  Vagabonds  de  la 
Gloire."  Her  regular  station  was  near 
the  Italian  side  of  the  Straits  of  Otranto, 
but  on  the  date  of  the  disaster  the  French 
blockading  vessels  had  been  withdrawn 
further  south  because  of  the  report  that 
several  of  the  enemy's  submarines  were  in 
the  lower  Adriatic,  and  the  possibility 
that  their  appearance  was  merely  a  cover- 
ing movement  behind  which  the  main 
Austrian  naval  forces  might  attempt  to 
force  the  passage  in  order  to  join  the  Ger- 
man cruisers  in  the  Dardanelles  and 
thereby  jeopardize  the  safety  of  the  large 
troop  convoys  then  en  route  for  Gallipoli. 

About  midnight  on  the  night  of  April 
26-27,  191 5,  the  lookout  on  the  Leon 
Gambetta  reported  a  sailing  vessel  ap- 
proaching the  cruiser.     She  was  evidently 
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bound  for  the  Adriatic,  and  this  called  for 
an  examination  of  her  papers  by  a  board- 
ing officer.  A  boat  was  lowered  for  this 
purpose,  and  Captain  Andre  of  the  Gam- 
betta  was  awaiting  the  return  of  his  officer, 
when,  at  twenty  minutes  after  midnight, 
the  war-ship  was  struck  by  a  torpedo, 
which  penetrated  the  dynamo-room  and 
instantly  plunged  the  vessel  into  dark- 
ness. A  few  seconds  later  a  second  tor- 
pedo exploded  in  one  of  the  boiler-com- 
partments. The  engines  stopped  and  the 
cruiser  'began  to  settle.  On  the  bridge 
Captain  Andre  gave  the  orders  to  assure 
the  safety  of  his  men,  while  he  himself 
quietly  awaited  death  at  his  post  of  com- 
mand. For  the  majority  of  the  ship's 
company,  there  was  little  hope  of  rescue, 
the  explosion  of  the  first  torpedo  having 
disabled  the  wireless,  thus  preventing  the 
sending  out  of  the  S.  O.  S.  call.  Only  a 
few  of  the  boats  could  be  lowered  owing 
to  the  heavy  keel  of  the  cruiser,  and  these 
were  soon  filled  with  men.  ''Be  steady, 
my  children!"  called  out  the  captain. 
"  The  boats  are  for  you  !  We  officers  will 
remain!"  Perfect  discipline  reigned  to 
the  last  moment.  The  men  quietly 
obeyed  the  orders  of  their  officers,  who 
seemed  to  be  everywhere,  encouraging 
and  assisting  the  sailors.  Slowly  the  great 
cruiser  began  to  heel.  Rafts,  spars,  and 
other  floating  material  were  thrown  over- 
board, and  those  who  could  not  find 
places  in  the  boats  were  ordered  to  save 
themselves  on  them  if  they  could. 
"Courage!  We  die  together!"  rose  the 
cry  from  the  bridge,  where  Admiral  Senes, 
Captain  Andre,  and  their  officers  were  still 
clinging  to  the  bridge -rail.  Then  the 
Leon  Gamhetta  turned  and  disappeared 
beneath  the  waves  amid  cries  of  ''Vive  la 
France !"  from  those  on  board. 

Not  an  officer  survived  the  disaster. 
Out  of  a  total  complement  of  821  souls, 
684  brave  officers  and  men  were  lost. 
The  conduct  of  every  man  of  the  lost 
cruiser  had  been  heroic,  that  of  their  offi- 
cers magnificent.  "Nous  autres,  nous 
resterons  ! "  will  forever  remain  the  watch- 
word of  the  French  navy. 

Despairing  of  being  able  to  reach  his 
adversary  on  the  surface,  Admiral  de  La- 
peyrere  decided  to  engage  him  with  his 
own  weapons.  Already  in  the  fall  of  1914 
had  the  French  submarine  Cagnot  suc- 


ceeded in  entering  the  harbor  of  Cattaro, 
but  her  presence  was  discovered  before 
she  was  able  to  attack  the  Austrian  battle- 
ship moored  in  the  outer  harbor,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  merest  chance  and  the 
skilful  handling  of  her  commander  that 
she  managed  to  escape  from  the  patrol- 
vessels  which  were  sent  in  pursuit. 

The  Curie,  which  attempted  to  pene- 
trate into  the  military  port  of  Pola,  in  De- 
cember, 1914,  was  not  so  fortunate.  Her 
appearance  in  the  midst  of  the  Austrian 
battle-fleet  was  m.ade  under  circumstances 
which  were  little  short  of  dramatic.  To 
quote  from  the  narrative  of  a  French 
naval  officer:  "The  Curie  had  cruised  the 
length  of  the  Adriatic  to  reach  the  waters 
before  the  naval  station  of  Pola.  Above 
the  stone  wall  of  the  breakwater  could  be 
seen  the  Austrian  dreadnought  Virihiis 
Unitis  and  Tegethoff,  which  had  so  often 
refused  the  challenge  offered  them  by  the 
French  ships.  Prudently  the  commander 
of  the  Curie  waited  in  the  offing  until 
some  vessel  should  appear  to  pilot  him 
through  the  dangerous  mine-fields.  He 
had  not  long  to  wait.  At  dawn  an  Aus- 
trian destroyer  started  to  enter  the  har- 
bor, and  the  Curie,  unobserved,  steamed 
in  after  him,  although  there  was  little 
chance  even  as  victor,  of  her  ever  coming 
out  again  in  safety.  Like  the  Cugnot,  the 
Curie  found  her  diving  rudders  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  a  steel  anti-submarine 
net  at  the  very  moment  when  her  heroic 
venture  was  about  to  be  crowned  with 
success.  For  a  long  time  the  submarine 
struggled  to  free  herself  in  order  to  be 
able  to  fire  her  torpedoes,  but  in  vain. 
After  several  hours  the  electric  power 
began  to  fail,  the  full  charge  of  the  ac- 
cumulators having  been  exhausted  in  an 
effort  to  escape  from  certain  disaster.  In 
this  moment  of  trial,  the  commander  of 
the  submarine  decided  to  come  to  the 
surface  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  his 
men. 

"On  shore,  a  garden-party  was  in  prog- 
ress. The  Austrian  admiral  was  enter- 
taining the  officers  of  the  fleet  and  their 
families.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
even  the  possibility  of  a  sudden  intrusion 
by  the  French  fleet,  which  at  that  mo- 
ment was  known  to  be  far  from  Pola. 
Besides,  were  not  the  forts  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay  capable  of  disputing  the  pas- 
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sage  of  any  venturesome  French  war-ship  ? 
On  the  lawns  of  the  arsenal  were  gathered 
the  ladies,  the  officers  in  their  showy  uni- 
forms, the  military  and  naval  bands, 
v^hen  suddenly  a  cry  of  terror  interrupted 
the  gay  scene.  A  strange  submarine  was 
seen  to  emerge  in  the  naval  harbor,  its  hull 
covered  with  the  tell-tale  net.  The  peri- 
scope, torpedoes,  and  tricolor  colors  came 
to  the  surface  not  far  from  the  anchorage 
of  the  Austrian  dreadnought  Viribus 
Unitls.  The  shore  batteries  opened  a 
murderous  fire,  the  marines  rushed  for 
their  rifles,  and  the  crew  of  the  Curie,  who 
had  started  to  abandon  their  vessel,  found 
themselves  swimming  for  shore  in  the  face 
of  several  well-directed  volleys,  which 
wounded  the  captain  and  killed  the  sec- 
ond in  command."  Even  the  Austrians 
were  obliged  to  admire  the  enterprise  and 
heroism  of  the  French  sailors,  and  one  of 
the  survivors  has  recorded  the  fact  that 
the  Austrians  were  generous  enough  to 
cheer  their  defeated  foe  before  they  were 
inarched  off  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Without  again  venturing  into  the 
:nemy's  harbors.  Admiral  de  Lapeyrere's 
submarines  maintained  a  vigilant  patrol 
of  the  Dalmatian  coast.  Their  base  was 
situated  at  Plateali  Bay,  where  their 
wants  were  looked  after  by  the  old  battle- 
ship Marceau,  recently  converted  into  a 
mother  ship  for  submarines.  The  plucky 
little  craft  would  leave  port  regularly, 
generally  in  tow  of  some  larger  vessel,  in 
order  to  economize  as  much  fuel  as  pos- 
sible, save  time,  and  rest  their  crews.  In 
the  Straits  of  Otranto  they  would  cast  off 
their  tow  and  proceed  to  cruise  under 
their  own  power  off  the  enemy's  ports, 
where,  constantly  subjected  to  attacks 
from  the  Austrian  destroyers  and  hydro- 
planes, they  patiently  awaited  the  enemy's 
larger  ships  and  cargo- vessels.  That  they 
so  often  were  obliged  to  return  empty- 
handed  was  not  due  to  any  lack  of  initia- 
tive on  their  part — on  the  contrary,  their 
commanders  invariably  did  more  than 
was  asked  of  them — but  to  the  ability  of 
the  Austrian  spies  to  find  out  the  move- 
ments of  the  French  vessels  and  report 
their  presence  to  the  authorities  at  Pola 
and  Cattaro.  How  well  informed  they 
were  kept  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when- 
ever unforeseen  circumstances  prevented 
the  French  undersea  craft  from  carrying 


out  their  reliefs  promptly,  or  obliged  one 
of  them  to  leave  her  station,  that  moment 
was  always  the  one  chosen  by  the  enemy 
to  send  his  vessels  to  sea. 

No  account  of  the  submarine  opera- 
tions in  the  Adriatic,  however,  would  be 
complete  without  reference  to  the  brilliant 
record  of  Lieutenant  Cochin,  who  in  the 
submarine  Papin  carried  out  an  enter- 
prise of  daring,  which,  perhaps,  has  had 
no  parallel  in  the  war.  While  cruising 
off  the  Austrian  coast,  the  Papin  found 
herself  in  the  middle  of  a  dangerous  mine- 
area.  Without  hesitation.  Lieutenant 
Cochin  proceeded  to  pick  his  way  through 
the  mine-field,  cutting  the  cables  of  more 
than  one  hundred  mines  as  he  went,  and 
destroying  them  after  he  had  set  them 
adrift. 

The  entrance  of  Italy  into  the  war  on 
May  23,  191 5,  brought  about  an  impor- 
tant repartition  of  the  allied  naval  forces. 
In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Italian 
Government,  the  naval  operations  in  the 
Adriatic  were  confided  to  the  Italian  navy 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  the 
Abbruzzi.  Several  divisions  of  French 
destroyers  and  submarines,  and  a  few 
British  cruisers,  were  assigned  for  service 
with  the  Italian  naval  forces,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  fleet  was  re- 
lieved of  the  heavy  duties  which  it  had 
discharged  so  enterprisingly  and  so  well, 
and  was  withdrawn  from  the  Adriatic. 

Italy's  participation  in  the  war  also 
greatly  influenced  the  naval  campaign  in 
the  Adriatic  in  another  respect.  While 
Italy  remained  neutral,  the  French  navy 
had  been  obliged  to  operate  far  away  from 
its  home  bases,  Toulon  and  Bizerte,  but 
now  the  conditions  were  reversed,  and  it 
was  the  allied  naval  forces  who  found 
themselves  well  within  reach  of  their 
enemy.  This  opportunity  the  Italian 
and  French  torpedo  flotillas  were  not  long 
to  overlook.  In  July  the  French  de- 
stroyer Bisson  carried  out  a  brilliant  op- 
eration against  Lagosta.  Lieutenant  Le 
Sort  had  been  intrusted  with  the  danger- 
ous mission  of  cutting  the  telegraph-cable 
under  the  enemy's  guns.  He  not  only 
accomplished  this  duty  successfully,  but 
in  addition  discovered  and  destroyed  an 
important  submarine  supply  depot  which 
the  Austrians  had  established  there  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  French  to  pre- 
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vent  them.  Nor  was  this  the  only  in- 
stance when  the  ItaHan  commander-in- 
chief  found  occasion  to  commend  Lieuten- 
ant Le  Sort.  A  month  later  the  Bisson 
accounted  for  the  first  Austrian  submarine 
sunk  in  the  Adriatic  by  the  Entente 
navies.  The  Bisson  was  steaming  in  com- 
pany with  two  Italian  destroyers  when 
she  sighted  the  submarine  running  on  the 
surface.  Lieutenant  Le  Sort  immediately 
left  his  consorts  and  steamed  at  full  speed 
in  the  direction  of  the  enemy.  The  crew 
of  the  U-3  afterward  said  that  their  cap- 
tain had  been  in  no  hurry  to  submerge, 
as  he  was  certain  that  ''there  would 
be  plenty  of  time  later."  But  in  this 
he  proved  to  be  mistaken.  Within  ten 
minutes  the  Bisson  opened  fire  at  three 
thousand  yards.  The  first  two  shots  fell 
short,  but  the  third  struck  the  submarine 
fairly  and  exploded  in  her  engine-room. 
The  accuracy  of  the  Bisson^s  fire  must 
have  impressed  the  Austrian  commander 
with  the  necessity  of  exercising  a  little 
more  caution  the  next  time. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Italian  naval 
forces  were  busily  engaged  in  affording 
protection  to  the  transports  which,  great 
and  small,  were  arriving  almost  daily  at 
Medue.  In  this  the  Italians  no  longer  had 
the  co-operation  of  the  destroyer  flotillas 
which  the  French  admiral  had  previously 
loaned  them,  all  the  French  vessels  having 
been  recalled  to  cover  the  important  con- 
voy movements  which  were  then  in  prog- 
ress toward  Salonica,  and  the  Italians 
found  great  difficulty  in  performing  this 
duty  unaided  owing  to  the  near  proximity 
of  the  Austrian  base  of  Cattaro.  The 
roadstead  of  San  Giovanni  di  Medue,  ex- 
posed to  attack  both  from  the  air  and 
from  the  sea,  pretty  soon  became  untena- 
ble. The  warnings  of  raids  followed  each 
other  so  rapidly  that  the  crews  of  the  war- 
ships and  merchant-vessels  often  remained 
for  days  at  their  guns.  These  successes 
encouraged  the  Austrian  flotillas  to  even 
more  daring  deeds.  During  the  night  of 
November  23-24,  191 5,  a  small  convoy 
was  destroyed  within  sight  of  the  coast. 
Three  days  later  the  French  cargo  VHar- 
monie  succumbed  to  a  joint  attack  made 
upon  her  by  enemy  submarines  and  air- 
craft. On  December  4th,  eight  hostile 
vessels  appeared  off  San  Giovanni  and  de- 
stroyed three  vessels  at  anchor  and  the 


French  submarine  Fresnel,  which  was 
ashore  on  a  sand-bank.  About  the  same 
time  the  Italian  transport  Re  Umber  to, 
and  the  destroyer  Intrepido  were  sunk  off 
Vallona  by  mines. 

But  the  Austrians  attempted  to  repeat 
their  successes  once  too  often.  On  De- 
cember 29th  word  was  received  at  Brin- 
disi  that  the  cruiser  Helgoland  and  five 
destroyers  had  just  bombarded  Durazzo. 
An  allied  division  composed  of  the  British 
cruiser  Dartmouth,  the  Italian  scout 
Quarto,  and  a  group  of  French  destroyers, 
was  immediately  sent  in  pursuit,  while 
another  force  was  ordered  to  steer  a 
roundabout  course  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
enemy  from  the  north,  and  if  possible 
drive  him  toward  the  Italian  shore,  where 
he  was  certain  to  be  intercepted  by  the 
first  division.  The  movement  was  well 
planned,  and  very  nearly  succeeded.  As 
it  was,  the  Austrians  did  not  escape  un- 
scathed. Off  Durazzo  one  of  their  de- 
stroyers, the  Llka,  was  destroyed  by  a 
mine,  while  the  Triglav  was  so  seriously 
injured  that  she  had  to  be  abandoned. 
This  was  the  last  raid  attempted  by 
the  Austrian  light  squadrons  in  those 
waters. 

And  it  was  fortunate  that  this  impres- 
sion was  conveyed  to  the  enemy  so  for- 
cibly, for  early  in  January,  1916,  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
French  naval  forces  was  likely  to  be  the 
withdrawal  from  Albania  of  the  retreat- 
ing Servian  and  Montenegrin  armies. 
One  of  the  most  important  military  expe- 
ditions that  took  place  in  this  connection 
was  the  seizure  of  the  Island  of  Corfu  on 
the  morning  of  January  11,  19 16,  by  the 
cruiser  division  under  Vice-Admiral  Cho- 
cheprat.  Seldom  has  there  been  wit- 
nessed so  well-executed  a  disembarkation. 
Within  a  few  hours  every  man,  gun,  and 
animal  brought  by  the  vessels  of  the 
squadron  had  been  landed,  and  so  quietly 
had  the  admiral's  orders  been  carried  out 
that  when  the  marine  guard  appeared  at 
the  gates  of  the  German  Emperor's  palace 
and  roused  the  janitor  of  the  Achilleion 
from  his  sleep,  that  worthy  unsuspect- 
ingly protested:  'Tt  is  too  early  to  visit 
the  palace.     Come  later." 

By  the  end  of  February,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Servian  troops  had 
been  transported  to  Corfu  and  Brindisi, 
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not  to  mention  the  twelve  thousand  civil-  ^'that  we  were  able  to  surmount  all  our 
ian  refugees  who  could  not  be  left  behind,  obstacles  and  save  the  Servian  army." 
It  was  impossible  to  risk  any  of  the  large  History  alone  will  be  able  to  render  full 
transports  in  this  service,  so  that  only  justice  to  the  results  accomplished  by  the 
trawlers — of  which  the  Allied  navies  by  silent  work  of  the  French  navy  during  its 
this  time  had  been  able  to  commission  long  watches  off  the  Straits  of  Otranto. 
quite  a  number — were  available  for  the  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  it  experi- 
evacuation  of  all  those  unfortunate  peo-  enced  due  to  the  lack  of  scouts  and  of 
pie,  assisted  by  every  torpedo-boat,  pa-  bases  within  proximity  of  Pola  and  the 
trol- vessel,  and  vedette  that  could  be  Austrian  fleet,  the  French  navy  main- 
spared  from  the  main  fleet.  The  Aus-  tained  an  effective  blockade  of  the  Adri- 
trians  made  no  attempt  to  hinder  the  atic.  The  battleships  alone  are  held  to 
evacuation,  "and  it  was  thanks  to  their  have  steamed  over  six  thousand  hours, 
lack  of  initiative  as  well  as  to  the  enter-  while  the  destroyers  were  under  way  no 
prise,  courage,  and  devotion  of  the  French  less  than  twice  that  length  of  time,  a  rec- 
sailors  and  merchant  crews,"  wrote  Cap-  ord  which  the  other  belligerent  navies 
tain  de  Cacqueray,  who  was  in  charge  of  have  yet  to  surpass,  and  one  of  which  the 
the  operations  off  the  Albanian  coast,  French  people  may  well  be  proud. 
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AMERICAN   EXPEDITIONARY   FORCE 

(R.  S.,  August  i2th,  1918) 

By    Edith    Wharton 

He  is  dead  that  was  alive. 
How  shall  friendship  understand? 
Lavish  heart  and  tireless  hand 
Bidden  not  to  give  or  strive. 
Eager  brain  and  questing  eye 
Like  a  broken  lens  laid  by. 

He,  with  so  much  left  to  do. 
Such  a  gallant  race  to  run. 
What  concern  had  he  with  you. 
Silent  Keeper  of  things  done? 

Tell  us  not  that,  wise  and  young. 
Elsewhere  he  lives  out  his  plan. 
Our  speech  was  sweetest  to  his  tongue, 
And  his  great  gift  was  to  be  man. 

Long  and  long  shall  we  remember. 
In  our  breasts  his  grave  be  made. 
It  shall  never  be  December 
Where  so  warm  a  heart  is  laid, 
But  in  our  saddest  selves  a  sweet  voice  sing, 
Recalling  him,  and  Spring. 
August,  1918. 


THE    NECESSARY   GUARANTEES 

OF    PEACE 

BY    HENRY    CABOT    LODGE 

Senator  from  Massachusetts 


JNY  one  who,  before  the  end 
of  August,  had  seen  fit  to 
declare  in  the  language  of 
the  old  almanacs,  "about 
this  time  we  may  expect" 
a  strong  German  move- 
ment for  peace,  could  have  earned  re- 
putation as  a  prophet  very  cheaply  and 
with  slight  risk  of  failure.  The  grounds 
for  this  prediction  now  in  course  of  fulfil- 
ment were  sufhciently  obvious.  The 
third  great  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Germans  to  reach  Paris  had  disastrous- 
ly failed.  The  offensive,  moreover,  had 
passed  to  the  xA.llies,  and  the  German  ar- 
mies were  then  and  are  now  being  stead- 
ily forced  back  with  enormous  losses  in 
killed  and  wounded,  in  prisoners,  in  guns 
and  in  war  material.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  Germany  has  already  be- 
gun a  strong  movement  for  peace  in  order 
to  secure  if  possible  the  territory  which 
she  has  seized  and  the  property  which  she 
has  stolen.  For  this  movement,  backed 
up  by  all  the  machinery  of  German  propa- 
ganda, we  ought  to  be  prepared  in  mind 
and  spirit  and  in  all  we  say  and  do  just 
as  much  as  our  armies  must  be  supported 
and  prepared  for  the  German  attacks 
upon  the  field  of  battle. 

The  first  step  for  preparation  is  to  un- 
derstand thoroughly  German  methods  of 
propaganda,  and  very  few  people  know  in 
detail  what  a  vast  organization  Germany 
has  built  up,  both  before  the  war  and 
since  it  began,  for  these  purposes.  Any 
one  who  wishes  in  some  measure  at  least 
to  realize  the  extent  and  power  of  Ger- 
man propaganda  should  read  an  article 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  July,  191 8,  re- 
printed in  the  Living  Age  of  August  31, 
by  Mr.  Lewis  Melville  upon  "  German 
Propagandist  Societies."  It  is  impossible 
to  give  here  even  a  summary  of  an  article 
which  fills  nearly  twenty  pages  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  and  which  even  then  is 
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admittedly  incomplete.  Not  only  does 
Germany  have  official  propaganda  pro- 
ceeding from  special  bureaus  of  the  For- 
eign Ofhce,  the  War  Office  and  the  Admi- 
ralty, but  it  has  also  a  press  department 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  neutral 
countries,  presided  over  by  the  well- 
known  Catholic  member  of  the  Reichstag, 
Doctor  Matthias  Erzberger.  These  gov- 
ernment agencies,  powerful  as  they  are, 
form,  however,  but  a  very  small  part  of 
the  organizations  devoted  to  the  promo- 
tion of  German  interests  abroad.  Some 
of  the  latter,  formed  long  before  the  war 
for  industrial  and  commercial  purposes, 
have  devoted  themselves  in  the  last  four 
years  exclusively  to  aiding  the  war.  The 
most  important  perhaps  is  the  German 
Oversea  and  Transoceanic  Service,  now 
divided  into  two  societies,  which  furnish 
news,  pictures,  pamphlets,  and  material  of 
all  sorts  in  all  languages  and  in  all  coun- 
tries. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  other  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  associations  with 
like  aims  and  special  organizations  for 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  all 
working  toward  the  same  end.  There  are 
separate  societies,  for  example,  organized 
to  carry  on  propaganda  in  Turkey,  Bul- 
garia, Asia  Minor,  China,  India,  the  coun- 
tries of  South  America,  and  all  this  in 
addition  to  the  general  work  being  done 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Allied 
countries.  This  vast  and  intricate  ma- 
chinery for  affecting  public  opinion  has 
shrunk  from  no  expenditure  and  from  no 
form  of  treachery  and  corruption.  The 
army  of  agents,  informers,  spies,  and  crim- 
inals thus  employed  is  led  and  directed 
by  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  officers 
of  high  military  rank.  Where,  for  ex- 
ample, they  have  had  no  friendly  news- 
papers they  have  not  hesitated  to  sub- 
sidize or  even  to  buy  outright  newspapers 
which  would  serve  their  purpose.    They 
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have  innumerable  agents  and  the  propa- 
ganda is  not  only  of  the  most  insidious 
but  of  the  most  poisonous  character  with 
a  system  of  organized  falsehood  which  it 
is  difficult  accurately  to  describe  or  even 
to  imagine.  It  appears  in  the  most  inno- 
cent forms  as  well  as  in  the  most  flagrant 
lying. 

There  are  elements  in  almost  every 
country  to  which  it  can  appeal,  some  of 
them  disloyal  and  avowedly  in  the  Ger- 
man interest  and  pay ;  others  of  the  paci- 
fist variety  which  either  intentionally  or 
innocently  permit  themselves  to  be  used 
by  the  German  Government.  It  is  not 
easy  always  to  distinguish  them.  There 
are  newspapers,  pro-German  before  we 
entered  the  war,  for  example,  and  obliged 
thereby  to  change  their  attitude,  which 
are  still  working  in  the  interest  of  the 
Prussian  autocracy.  They  distinguish 
themselves  by  exaggerated  accounts  of 
Allied  victories  and  by  violent  support  of 
the  administration;  they  froth  at  the 
mouth  with  zeal,  but  always  you  will  find 
on  the  heels  of  their  declaration  of  mili- 
tary successes  the  sometimes  open  but 
usually  furtive  suggestion  that  now  is  the 
time  to  make  peace.  This  of  course  is  as 
helpful  to  Germany  at  this  moment  as 
open  support  was  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  war.  The  German  hand  is 
felt  also  in  all  kinds  of  business  and  com- 
mercial interests,  and  many  of  them  are 
used  quite  unconsciously  to  promote  the 
purposes  of  Potsdam. 

How  effective  this  foul  propaganda  has 
been  is  made  painfully  evident  by  its  suc- 
cess in  Russia,  where  it  found  because  of 
popular  ignorance  a  peculiarly  congenial 
soil,  and  where  it  has  brought  about  a  so- 
called  government  headed  by  its  own 
agents,  which  has  drenched  the  land  in 
the  blood  of  murdered  men  and  women, 
which  has  thrown  the  country  into  an- 
archy and  for  the  time  being  at  least 
wrecked  it  as  a  military  factor.  The 
Italian  retreat  at  the  Isonzo  was  due  to 
treachery,  brought  about  by  the  same  un- 
scrupulous and  infamous  methods. 

It  is  necessary  therefore  in  the  presence 
of  this  German  peace  movement  to  be 
alert  and  on  guard.  The  only  way  to  deal 
with  it  is  to  know  exactly  what  we  mean 
to  do  and  pay  no  heed  to  anything  except 
our  own  defined  purpose.    No  suggestions 


of  peace  coming  from  Germany  officially 
must  be  considered  at  all,  and  no  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  anything  said  by 
the  Kaiser  or  any  public  man  in  Germany 
or  Austria-Hungary.  No  peace  worth 
having  will  ever  come  in  that  way.  We 
must  dismiss  entirely  any  thought  of  a 
peace  which  involves  any  discussion  or 
negotiations  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  rulers  of  Germany. 

We  must  also  remember  that  the  peace 
propaganda  will  appear  in  endless  and  un- 
suspected forms.  It  will  lurk  in  press 
despatches  which  Germans  originate,  it 
will  be  found  in  the  news  from  the  marts 
where  gossip  and  rumors  are  dealt  in,  like 
Amsterdam  and  Berne  and  Copenhagen, 
and  where  German  agents  are  always  at 
work.  Concealed  under  a  veil  of  glitter- 
ing patriotic  generalities  it  will  be  found 
jn  pacifist  speeches  and  resolutions,  in 
harmless-looking  pamphlets  and  articles 
in  magazines  and  newspapers. 

There  is  only  one  safe  rule  and  that  is 
to  pay  no  heed  whatever  to  any  talk  of 
peace  no  matter  from  what  source  it 
emanates  which  proceeds  on  the  old  and 
customary  theory  of  making  a  peace  by 
negotiation,  discussion  and  bargain  be- 
tween the  contending  nations.  The  pres- 
ent situation  is  one  which  transcends  all 
precedent  and  custom.  As  this  war  dif- 
fers in  its  stake,  its  magnitude,  its  miser- 
ies, destruction  and  sufferings,  from  all 
other  wars  so  must  the  peace  which  ends  it 
differ  from  any  peace  ever  hitherto  made 
except  those  which  followed  absolute  vic- 
tory by  one  side  and  required  no  written 
instrument  for  their  conclusion  and  ac- 
ceptance. We  must  in  a  word  make  up  our 
minds  to  this  proposition,  that  this  war  can 
be  rightly  ended  in  only  one  way  and  that 
is  by  imposing  upon  Germany  the  terms  of 
peace  upon  which  the  Allies  and  the  United 
States  agree  beforehand. 

I  have  felt  strongly  that  the  one  object 
to  which  we  now  ought  to  devote,  as  a 
nation,  every  possible  energy  was  to  win 
the  war,  and  that  talk  and  discussion  of 
peace  simply  distracted  attention  and 
were  harmful  and  retarding  to  the  great 
overruling  task  of  driving  the  war  forward 
to  complete  and  quick  success. 

This  applies  equally  to  discussions  at 
this  moment  of  what  we  shall  do  after  the 
war  is  over  in  the  way  of  leagues  to  en- 
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force  peace  and  of  commercial  arrange- 
ments and  questions  of  that  sort,  which 
are  of  great  importance  no  doubt  and 
must  be  considered  at  the  proper  time, 
but  which  now  ought  to  be  set  aside  for 
the  greater  object  of  complete  victory 
in  battle,  which  is  an  absolute  condition 
precedent  to  any  peace  or  to  any  policies 
and  arrangements  to  follow  peace. 

Let  us  begin  by  defining  quietly  but 
clearly  and  strongly  in  our  own  minds  as 
a  people  what  we  mean  to  win  in  this  war 
and  what  will  constitute  a  victory  which 
will  justify  the  sacrifices  of  life  and  trea- 
sure which  we  are  making.  We  all  say  we 
must  have  a  just  and  righteous  peace, 
but  what  is  that  just  and  righteous  peace 
to  be?  We  are  to  make  democracy  safe. 
Just  there  an  adjective  is  needed.  We 
desire  to  make  true  democracy  safe,  and 
by  true  democracy  we  mean  democracy 
as  w^e  understand  it  and  not  as  it  is  un- 
derstood in  Russia.  We  must  also  define 
safety  by  details,  by  knowing  what  con- 
ditions will  secure  it,  what  hostages  we 
must  take,  what  bonds  we  must  exact. 
On  this  point  of  safety  too  we  are  all 
agreed,  but  in  exactly  what  does  that 
safety  consist?  We  are  all  of  one  mind 
too  that  the  peace  we  make  must  be  a 
lasting  peace,  but  how  shall  we  make  it 
lasting  ?  These  generalities  are  ail  admi- 
rable. No  one  quarrels  with  them,  but 
they  do  not  help  us  at  all  when  we  come 
down  to  determining  how  we  shall  meet 
the  German  propaganda  and  secure  by 
arms  what  we  must  have. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  peace  discussions  at  this  time, 
but  I  think  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  now  and  not  later  we  should  define 
precisely  what  we  mean  when  we  speak 
of  peace.  We  must  have,  I  repeat,  both 
safety  and  a  lasting  peace  as  well  as  one 
that  is  just  and  righteous,  and  a  peace 
can  only  be  lasting  and  give  us  and  our 
allies  and  small  states  and  races  real 
security  by  making  it  impossible  for  Ger- 
many to  enter  upon  another  war.  There 
is  not  one  of  the  nations  opposed  to  Ger- 
many which  does  not  desire  peace  or 
which  would  think  for  a  moment  of  enter- 
ing, or  be  permitted  by  its  people,  to  enter 
upon  a  new  war  of  conquest  or  aggrsssion. 
Germany,  carefully  educated  to  regard 
war  and  slaughter  as  a  national  industry. 


is  the  only  country  which  would  bring  on 
another  war,  and  therefore  Germany 
must  be  made  incapable,  physically  in- 
capable, of  again  involving  the  whole 
world  in  a  war  to  defend  and  preserve 
their  freedom  and  independence.  No  or- 
dinary treaty  with  Germany  would  be  of 
any  value,  for  Germany  has  announced 
that  treaties  are  to  her  scraps  of  paper,  to 
be  broken  whenever  she  sees  fit  to  break 
them.  Therefore  we  must  impose  upon 
her  such  physical  and  territorial  condi- 
tions as  will  put  it  out  of  her  power  to 
attack  the  world  again. 

I  recently  made  a  speech  in  the  Senate 
on  what  I  called  the  Essential  Terms 
of  Peace,  but  the  title  was  not  happily 
chosen,  for  it  suggests  the  old  method  of 
peace-making  which  rested  on  the  theory 
that  nations  would  observe  treaties  when 
solemnly  entered  into,  a  theory  which 
Germany  wholly  denies  and  disregards. 
The  terms  of  peace  which  I  suggested 
were  in  reality  only  a  partial  list  of  those 
securities  which  we  must  have  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  we  have  won  by  the 
sword  a  lasting  peace  and  one  which  will 
render  Germany  harmless  and  her  ob- 
servance of  a  written  treaty  a  matter  of 
indifference. 

If  some  dangerous  ruffian  is  brought  by 
superior  force  to  sign  a  written  promise 
that  he  will  not  assail  unoffending  citi- 
zens, the  unoft'ending  citizen  is  safe  until 
the  ruffian  disregards  his  promise,  which 
he  is  likely,  especially  if  he  is  a  subject  of 
the  Kaiser,  to  do  at  any  time.  But  if  you 
handcuff  the  ruffian's  arms  behind  his 
back  and  put  and  keep  him  behind  bars 
and  stone  walls  it  does  not  matter  whether 
he  signs  a  pledge  or  not,  the  law-abiding 
unoffending  citizen  is  safe  from  his  as- 
saults. Four  years  ago  Germany  broke 
out  like  an  armed  lunatic  and  assailed 
all  the  peaceful  nations  of  the  earth.  Her 
purpose  was  world  conquest,  her  meth- 
ods savage  cruelty  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion. Our  business  is  to  put  her  back  into 
a  padded  cell  within  her  own  boundaries, 
where  the  Germans  can  do  anything  they 
please  to  each  other  but  out  of  which 
they  cannot  again  rush  forth  upon  an  in- 
nocent and  unoft'ending  world.  How  is 
this  to  be  done  ? 

In  the  first  place  we  must  restore  Bel- 
gium— not  only  to  redress  a  great  wrong 
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done  to  a  brave  people  with  guaranteed 
neutrality  but  because,  if  Germany  held 
Belgium  or  had  any  control  over  it  what- 
ever, it  would  give  her  a  great  advantage 
from  a  military  point  of  view  in  again 
attacking  both  France  and  England. 

Luxemburg  must  be  added  to  Belgium 
thus  freed  and  restored,  because  Luxem- 
burg must  never  again  become  a  German 
stepping-stone. 

Alsace  and  Lorraine  must  go  back  to 
France,  without  conditions  and  without 
deduction,  not  only  because  it  is  just  and 
right  to  restore  to  France  what  was  taken 
from  her  in  1870  but  because  it  is  essen- 
tial to  our  own  self-protection  that  the 
iron  mines  of  Lorraine,  which  are  said  to 
contain  five-sevenths  of  the  German  iron, 
must  be  taken  from  Germany  forever. 
Without  those  mines  she  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  prepare  for  this  war. 
She  must  never  have  control  of  them 
again. 

The  Italia  Irredenta — all  those  areas 
where  Italians  predominate,  including 
Trieste — must  go  to  Italy,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  just  and  right  but  because  in 
that  way,  as  a  measure  of  self-defense,  we 
must  make  it  more  difficult  for  Austria, 
the  German  tool,  to  invade  Italy,  and  in 
this  way  we  shut  Austria  out  from  the 
ocean  and  make  the  Adriatic  safe  and 
free. 

Montenegro,  Serbia  and  Roumania 
must  all  be  restored  to  full  power  and  in- 
dependence; again  not  only  because  it  is 
just  and  right  but  because  it  will  keep 
Germany  out  of  the  Balkans. 

The  Allies  must  see  to  it  that  Albania 
is  cared  for  and  that  Greece  is  made 
secure. 

We  must  have  a  free  and  independent 
Poland  occupied  by  the  Polish  people. 
It  must  be  a  large  Poland,  including  all 
areas  where  the  Polish  people  are  now 
dominant,  not  a  small,  incomplete  Poland 
with  a  Hapsburg  king  which  would  be  a 
German  Poland  for  which  the  friends  of 
Germany  are  now  laboring  openly  and 
secretly  both  here  and  abroad.  We  must 
have  a  Poland  powerful  enough  to  serve 
not  only  as  a  barrier  to  German  advance 
to  the  East  but  also  as  a  protection  and 
help  to  Russia.  It  must  be  a  Poland  with 
access  to  the  sea  so  vigorous  that  it  will 
be  able  in  central  Europe  to  repel  all  as- 


saults upon  freedom  and  civilization  as 
in  the  bygone  centuries  it  flung  back  the 
invasion  of  the  Turks. 

We  must  have  a  free  and  independent 
Czecho-Slovak  state  and  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Jugo-Slav  state.  They  are  en- 
titled to  it  as  distinct  nationalities  and 
they  will  form  an  absolute  barrier  to  Ger- 
many's movement  to  the  East.  There 
are  26,000,000  Slavs  in  Austria,  more 
than  the  Hungarians  and  Germans  com- 
bined. They  hate  and  loathe  Germany 
and  yet  that  vast  body  of  population  has 
been  used  and  killed  off  as  soldiers  to  pro- 
mote Germany's  purposes.  She  must 
never  have  the  opportunity  so  to  use  them 
again.  They  must  be  lifted  up  to  a  posi- 
tion where  they  can  stand  not  only  as 
freemen  governing  themselves  but  as  a 
protection  against  German  ambitions  and 
the  desolation  which  those  ambitions  have 
brought  upon  the  world. 

Bulgaria  must  share  the  fate  of  her 
German  owner;  and  Turkey,  not  only  in 
order  to  thwart  Germany  but  on  account 
of  her  own  crimes,  must  be  expelled  from 
Europe.  Constantinople  must  be  made 
an  international  city  under  the  control  of 
the  Allies  so  that  the  Straits  of  the  Darda- 
nelles shall  ever  be  open  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world. 

The  oppressed  people  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  Armenians  and  Syrians,  must  be  pro- 
tected and  Palestine  must  never  again 
return  to  Turkish  rule  but,  by  general  ac- 
cord with  the  announced  British  policy, 
must  be  turned  over  to  the  Jewish  people 
to  protect  the  holy  places  of  both  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  religions.  The 
independent  Arab  kingdom  of  Mecca 
must  be  recognized  and  sustained. 

Russia  must  be  entirely  redeemed  from 
German  control.  No  part  of  Russia  must 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  Germany's  hands. 
We  cannot  permit  that  vast  country  to 
be  used  by  Germany  as  a  source  of  sup- 
plies which  would  enable  her  again  to 
enter  into  war.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Allies  to  see  to  it  that  the  rights  and  free- 
dom of  the  Lithuanians,  the  Letts,  the 
Esthonians  and  the  Finns  are  guarded 
and  cared  for,  not  only  because  justice 
demands  it  but  because  we  must  see  to  it 
that  Gerrriany  has  no  control  of  the  Baltic. 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  such  arrange- 
ments as  these  will  break  up  the  Empire 
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of  Austria-Hungary  and  practically  de- 
stroy Turkey.  So  much  the  better  for  the 
world.  Our  administration  has  done 
nothing  more  thoroughly  to  be  com- 
mended than  in  joining  our  Allies  in 
recognizing  the  Czecho-Slovak  National 
Committee  as  representing  a  belligerent 
nation,  for  this  will  of  necessity  be  ex- 
tended to  Poland  and  to  the  Jugo-Slavs, 
and  will  thus  assure  the  dissolution  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  This  is  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished  and  which 
must  be  brought  about  at  all  hazards. 
Of  what  value  is  the  house  of  Hapsburg 
and  its  heterogeneous  possessions  to  man- 
kind ?  To  divide  it  as  I  have  outlined  is 
to  take  from  Germany  her  strongest  sup- 
port in  a  world  war,  and  the  object  that 
we  are  aiming  at,  the  one  object  to  be 
attained,  is  to  make  it  impossible  for 
Germany  to  attack  the  world  again. 

As  for  Turkey,  it  has  been  a  plague-spot 
for  centuries  and  the  sooner  it  is  wiped 
out  of  existence  the  better  for  humanity. 

These  conditions  must  be  arranged  by 
the  Allies  when  the  war  is  won  and  then 
forced  upon  Germany.  Let  us  discard 
forever  the  idea  that  we  are  going  to  end 
this  war  by  negotiating  with  Germany 
around  the  council- table.  If  we  do  our 
object  is  unachieved.  No  treaty  to  which 
Germany  w^ould  agree  when  admitted  to 
a  share  in  its  making  could  justify  in  any 
degree  the  sacrifices  we  have  made  or 
compensate  us  for  the  miiseries  she  has 
brought  upon  the  earth.  We,  the  Allies 
and  the  United  States,  must  determine 
what  we  are  going  to  do  and  then  impose 
our  conditions  on  Germany  without  dis- 
cussion or  debate.  Then  we  shall  have 
a  just  and  righteous  peace.  Then  we 
shall  have  a  lasting  peace. 

At  the  same  time  we  shall  be  able  to 
exact  not  full  compensation,  not  adequate 
redress — that  is  impossible — but  some 
measure  of  compensation  for  the  wrongs 
Germany  has  done  and  the  crimes  she 
has  committed  in  the  lands  which  her 
armies  have  overrun.  So  far  as  possible 
the  things  which  Germany  has  taken,  like 
works  of  art  and  articles  of  value,  must 
be  restored.  This  work  can  never  be 
complete,  for  Germany  combines  in 
happy   proportion   the   methods   of   the 


lowest  city  thief  with  those  of  a  bar- 
barian conqueror,  and  the  pecuniary  com- 
pensation which  must  be  made  to  Bel- 
gium and  the  other  countries  cursed  by 
the  German  presence  must  be  sought  in 
her  colonies.  Those  colonies  should  be 
taken  from  her  because  they  would  aid 
her  in  developing  a  navy  and  a  commerce 
which  might  again  threaten  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

In  the  operations  of  the  last  few  weeks, 
in  the  magnificent  victories  won  by  the 
Allied  armies  and  by  American  soldiers, 
we  can  find  every  ground  for  hope.  The 
offensive  has  passed  to  us,  but  above  all 
things  let  us  not  be  deluded  by  an  op- 
timism so  natural  at  this  moment. 

We  cannot  get  the  peace  we  must  have  if 
we  stop  half-way.  We  can  never  get  it  if 
we  stop  at  the  Rhine.  We  must  heat  Ger- 
7nany  to  her  knees.  In  the  simple  phrase 
of  our  soldiers  and  of  the  average  American , 
which  covers  everything,  we  must  go  to 
Berlin  and  make  peace  there. 

The  road  is  long  and  hard  but  we  must 
march  over  it  in  triumph  unless  we  are 
wilhng  to  hang  our  heads  in  shame  and 
admit  that  our  best-beloved  have  died  in 
vain.  We  must  beat  Germany  on  her 
own  soil  if  we  are  to  impose  upon  her  the 
conditions  which  will  alone  secure  our  fu- 
ture peace  and  do  some  measure  of  jus- 
tice to  the  nations  and  the  people  whom 
she  has  wronged.  This  is  no  easy  task. 
There  is  much  sacrifice  to  be  made,  much 
hard  fighting  to  be  done,  and  to  that  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  and  for  that  we 
must  prepare.  If  we  do  not,  if  we  fail  to 
carry  it  through  to  the  point  where  Ger- 
many is  rendered  incapable  of  again  en- 
tering upon  a  war  of  conquest,  our  sacri- 
fice of  the  lives  of  our  chosen  youth  wdll 
rem.ain  wholly  unjustified.  We  must  see 
to  it  that  the  world  shall  again  be  a  fit 
place  for  decent,  law-abiding  free  people 
to  live  in  and  we  can  only  make  it  fit  to 
live  in  by  rendering  it  impossible  for  Ger- 
many to  interfere  with  it.  In  the  words 
of  the  great  American  commander,  we 
must  have  an  "unconditional  surrender." 
Nothing  else  will  give  us  the  great  objects 
for  which  we  fight.  Nothing  else  will 
protect  the  world  and  save  humanity 
and  civilization. 


The  Russian  guard  before  a  prison-camp  in  which  the  Germans,  Austrians, 
and  Hungarians  were  interned,  which  is  situated  in  eastern  Siberia. 

The  picture  was  drawn  by  an  Hungarian  officer,  a  prisoner  of  war  in  this  camp. 
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AT  present  the  happenings  in  Siberia 
A-\  are  just  as  impoitant  as  the  devel- 
^  opments  at  the  western  front.  In 
the  west  it  is  the  struggle  of  millions 
against  millions — a  question  of  a  few  kilo- 
metres of  barren  ground  wrested  from  the 
enemy,  with  the  aid  of  the  most  modern 

*  Johan  W.  Prins,  a  Hollander,  was  formerly  government 
student  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  Holland.  He  took  his 
A.M.  and  LL.B.  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Prins  went  for 
the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  Russia  and  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  eastern  Siberia,  from  which  country  he  escaped  after 
the  counter-revolution  had  broken  out. 
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guns  which  the  genius  of  mankind  could 
invent.  In  the  east  it  is  an  old-fashioned 
warfare  of  a  few  Cossacks  and  a  few  muti- 
neers— a  little  war  where  no  prisoners  are 
taken,  or  if  taken,  mutilated.  But  here 
not  a  few  kilometres  are  at  stake.  Hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  territory  are  involved, 
the  biggest  of  all  countries.  It  is  what  a 
well-known  American  journalist  called 
''The  Race  for  Siberia." 
From  the  west  Germany  will  penetrate 
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into  Siberia,  from  Vladivostok  the  Allies 
are  advancing,  and  all  along  the  Trans- 
Siberian  are  the  different  groups,  fighting 
at  intermediary  points,  anxiously  looking 
to  west  and  east  to  see  if  help  will  really 
come. 

The  first  day  of  quietness  after  the  Bol- 
shevik revolution,  last  November,  I  left 
Moscow  for  Vladivostok.  The  trains 
were  overcrowded;   not  only   the  small 


their  little  cell,  yet  never  losing  their  pa- 
tience, always  good-humored. 

Through  the  endless  plains  of  Siberia 
the  train  rolled  on  and  on,  days  and  days, 
with  only  now  and  then  a  city  of  impor- 
tance. A  beautiful  country,  this  Siberia, 
with  black,  fertile  soil  which  might  pro- 
duce a  harvest  big  enough  to  feed  many 
Allied  countries,  but  comparatively  few 
acres  have  felt  the  iron  of   the  plough. 


One  of  the  houses  in  Irkutsk,  occupied  by  the  cadet  forces  supporting  Kerensky,  which  was  under 

fire  for  several  days  in  December,  1917 

This  is  an  example  of  how  many  buildings  in  Irkutsk  looked  after  the  Bolsheviki  had  come  into  power. 


compartments  but  the  narrow  corridors 
running  alongside  were  so  full  of  people 
that  not  a  dog  could  pass  through. 
Thousands  of  soldiers  were  returning  to 
their  homes,  officers  trying  to  escape  to 
Manchuria,  civilians  fleeing  the  anarchy 
in  the  big  cities. 

With  ten  to  twelve  people  and  a  heap 
of  baggage  we  spent  days  in  a  small  com- 
partment, six  by  seven  feet,  windows 
frozen,  doors  shut,  men,  women,  and 
children  jammed  together,  prisoners  in 


Patches  of  mingled  birches  and  pines  cov- 
ered most  of  the  land.  On  the  broad 
rivers  wTre  the  picturesque  cities,  with 
green  and  golden  domes  of  the  churches 
against  the  dark-blue  sky.  And  yet  the 
few  millions  living  in  this  vast  country, 
bigger  than  the  United  States,  were  freez- 
ing and  starving.  So  enormous  were  the 
results  of  the  three  years  of  warfare  and 
revolution  that  even  Siberia — only  two 
years  ago  a  country  of  milk  and  honey — 
did  not  produce  enough  food  to  feed  its 
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The  burial  of  the  cadets  who  fell  in  the  Bolsheviki  revolution  which  raged  in  Irkutsk,  Siberia,  for  about  t^n 

days  during  last  December  and  overthrew  Kerensky, 


The  grave  in  which  three  hundred  Bolsheviki  (2,000  fell  in  these  ten  days)  were  buried  at  Irkutsk.     The  grave 

is  dug  next  to  the  former  Governor's  Palace. 

A  fight  between  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Kerensky  government  centred  around  this  building.     Often  the  cadet  ofl&cers  repre- 
senting the  Kerensky  government  would  be  on  the  third  floor,  while  the  Bolsheviki  were  on  the  second,  trying  to  reach  them. 
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own  inhabitants.  Perhaps  there  was 
enough,  but  the  farmers  did  not  want  to 
sell  their  corn  and  wood  for  the  paper 
money  which  had  depreciated  to  one- 
tenth  its  original  value. 

Like  a  wave  this  new  revolution,  which 
started  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd,  rolled 
into  Siberia,  covering  one  city  after  an- 
other— Omsk,  Tomsk,  Irkutsk,  Chita. 
All  talked  politics,  all  condemned  Ke- 
rensky,  and  those  who  did  not  kept  quiet 
for  fear  of  their  lives. 

Month  and  month  before  actual  peace 
was  concluded  a  large  part  of  what  was 
once  the  strong  Russian  army  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  and  Brusiloff 
flooded  Siberia  and  every  soldier  was 
king.  Was  it  surprising  that  the  Ger- 
mans made  extensive  advances  during  the 
last  half  of  191 7  ?  Who  was  there  to  op- 
pose them  ?  Russia  was  freed,  Russia  did 
not  believe  in  war  and  kings  any  longer. 
The  day  of  the  soldier,  the  workman,  the 
peasant  had  come. 

Idealists,  they  were  inviting  almost 
wilfully  misrule  and  anarchy  until  Prus- 
sian autocracy  would  come.  But  still  in 
all  the  towns  and  villages,  from  the  Ural 
Mountains  to  Vladivostok,  the  Bolshe- 
viki  seized  the  power  and  promised  peace 
and  bread.  And  peace  they  did  bring,  at 
least  temporary  peace  with  the  Central 
Powers,  for  in  March  Lenine  and  Trotzky , 
idealists,  theorists,  I.  W.  W.'s,  concluded 
the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk.  They  sold 
Russia  for  a  Utopian  dream  to  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  and  prolonged  the  war  by  giv- 
ing Germany  added  resources. 

In  the  early  months  of  their  rule  the 
Bolsheviki  were,  in  America,  mistaken  for 
democrats,  socialists  !  But  in  reality  they 
were  anarchists,  I.  W.  W.'s.  Upon  the 
Bolsheviki  revolution  followed  a  period 
of  complete  anarchy,  which  continues  up 
to  the  present  day,  only  to  be  compared 
with  the  dark  years  of  terrorism  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

Why  do  wise  scholars  hold  that,  after 
all,  this  revolution  is  not  analogous  to  the 
French  Revolution?  It  is  in  many  re- 
spects. It  is  a  revolution  of  the  peasants 
and  working  classes  against  autocracy  and 
nobility.  It  is  a  fight  to  get  a  real  repre- 
sentation. Unluckily  it  is  a  movement 
which,  like  the  French  Revolution,  cannot 
control  itself.  It  did  away  with  an  auto- 
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cratic  Tzar,  a  democratic  cabinet,  a  so- 
cialist Kerensky,  until  a  Marat  and 
Robespierre,  a  Trotzky  and  Lenine,  came 
— and  will  go  again,  looping  the  loop, 
when  we  will  return  to  more  sane  times 
of  reaction. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  the  Bolsheviki 
were  honest  in  their  intentions,  and  were 
willing  to  render  the  best  service  to  their 
country.  But  they  were  inexperienced, 
had  no  financial  backing,  no  moral  back- 
ing. Others  used  the  occasion  to  get  rich 
quick,  to  satisfy  their  ambitions,  or  be- 
came tools  in  the  hands  of  cleverer  "  tava- 
rische"  (comrades).  In  name  everyone 
was  Bolshevik,  but  in  reality  many  were 
their  silent  opponents,  waiting  for  better 
days  to  come.  How  frequently  they 
would  ask  me:  "When  are  the  Americans 
going  to  come,  or  at  least  the  Japanese  ?  " 
Many  who  had  been  well-to-do  and  rich 
had  lost  all  they  had,  generals  were  driv- 
ing carts,  captains  were  selling  papers, 
and  at  their  desks  sat  former  soldiers, 
many  of  whom  could  hardly  read  or 
write. 

I  have  visited  their  offices  in  all  the 
cities  of  eastern  Siberia  and  had  ample 
opportunity  to  get  a  back-stage  view  of 
their  business  methods.  And  who  were 
those  Bolsheviki  sitting  in  the  offices,  oc- 
cupying the  palaces  of  the  former  gov- 
ernors, the  generals,  the  civil  authorities  ? 
They  were  those  who  for  years  and  years 
had  been  suppressed,  who  had  been  sent 
as  political  prisoners  to  the  most  distant 
parts  of  Siberia.  Often  they  had  spent 
months  in  chains.  They  were  ordinary 
soldiers,  farmers,  former  clerks,  and  ser- 
vants. Some  were  entirely  illiterate, 
others,  however,  were  highly  intellectual, 
had  spent  years  in  exile  in  America  or 
Switzerland,  and  had  long  worked  and 
written  for  this  revolution.  Many  knew 
only  too  well  what  suffering  for  one's 
ideals  meant,  but  from  their  eyes  shone 
the  light  of  fanaticism.  The  greater  part 
belonged  to  the  colorless  mass  who  had 
grasped  this  opportunity  to  improve  their 
material  condition.  Women  sat  behind 
typewriters,  with  puzzled  black  eyes  and 
short-cut  hair,  in  old,  worn-out  dresses — 
honest  Bolsheviki;  others — young,  hand- 
some, light-hearted,  fashionably  dressed 
— the  proteges  of  some  ''Commissar" 
(commissioner).     And  these  very  ''Com- 
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missars,"  with  their  long  hair  and  dirty 
nails,  their  shabby,  unpressed,  grease- 
covered  coats,  were  surrounded  by  con- 
tinuous streams  of  applicants.  The  dis- 
order and  lack  of  business  system  in  their 
offices  is  to  one  accustomed  to  American 
methods  astounding  and  incomprehensi- 
ble. The  files  from  the  old  regime  were 
thrown  away  or  stacked  up  in  some  cor- 
ner of  the  office,  where  every  visitor  could 
take  with  him  any  number  of  once  im- 
portant documents.  Nobody  cared.  I 
know  a  German,  student-soldier,  who  was 
prisoner  of  war  in  Siberia,  who  looked 
at  almost  every  paper  which  the  spring 
wdnds  blew  through  the  dusty  streets  of 
Chita.  He  was  an  ardent  historian,  and 
had  a  valuable  collection  of  cuts  and 
documents,  a  large  number  being  picked 
up  from  the  streets. 

When  we  had  to  settle  any  business  we 
always  went  to  the  highest  "  Commissar  " 
in  charge  or  the  city  commander  or  even 
the  chief  "  War  Commissar"  for  the  entire 
district.  Many  of  the  scenes  I  saw  in 
these  offices  I  will  never  forget.  Behind 
the  plain  desk,  with  the  ever-present  glass 
of  tea  and  disorderly  mass  of  papers,  the 
important  gentleman  was  seated.  At  his 
left  and  right  stood  his  subordinates,  who 
had  come  to  his  assistance.  In  front  of 
the  desk  crowded  ten  to  fifteen  visitors. 
They  had  all  succeeded  in  penetrating 
into  his  intended  private  office,  all  wish- 
ing to  speak  to  the  "Commissar"  person- 
ally. For  instance,  he  would  be  in  a  dis- 
cussion with  ''A,"  and  "B"  would  come 
in,  walk  right  up  to  him,  push  "A"  aside 
and  think  his  request  so  important  that 
it  needed  explanation  instantly.  "A" 
good-naturedly  would  listen,  and  of 
course  the  " Commissar,"  and  "A"  would 
even  join  and  offer  his  advice,  and  soon  a 
general  discussion  of  "B's"  case  would 
ensue.  Up  walks  "C"  and  pleads  his 
case,  and  the  "Commissar"  turns  to  him. 
"D"  grasps  one  of  the  assistants,  drags 
him  into  a  corner,  and  starts  to  explain 
his  troubles,  but  "E"  interferes  and  asks 
the  same  assistant  to  intervene  in  his  be- 
half with  the ' '  Commissar. ' '  All  are  good- 
natured,  nobody  loses  his  temper,  and  all 
wait  patiently  for  their  "bumaga" — a  lit- 
tle slip  of  paper  with  seal  and  two  signa- 
tures, whereby  their  request  is  granted, 
and  which  gives  them  the  permission  to 


travel  somewhere  or  buy  a  quantity  of 
food. 

It  became  quite  an  art  to  obtain  such  a 
document  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Sometimes  I  would  come  in  with  several 
requests,  and  taking  the  duties  of  the 
"Commissar"  upon  myself,  would  pre- 
pare all  official  documents  by  which  they 
would  be  granted,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
said  "yes"  than  I  would  produce  them 
and  say  "Please  sign  and  seal" — because 
one  could  not  afford  to  be  set  aside  with 
promises  and  call  for  a  "bumaga"  to- 
morrow. Everybody  would  have  forgot- 
ten about  it  or  some  new  "Commissar" 
would  be  seated  behind  the  desk. 

Last  July  I  was  trying  to  get  out  of 
one  of  the  cities  surrounded  by  enemy 
forces,  and  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a 
passport  from  the  Bolsheviki.  A  former 
army  officer,  in  his  heart,  of  course,  hating 
Bolshevikism  and  everything  which  per- 
tains to  it,  but  yet  serving  in  a  subordi- 
nate clerical  position  because  he  had  to 
make  a  living,  was  running  between  the 
different  offices  and  received  us.  He 
knew  my  friend,  who  was  a  representative 
of  the  Swedish  Red  Cross,  and  brought  us 
directly  to  the  office  of  the  "Police  Com- 
missar." The  "Police  Commissar"  was 
a  plain  soldier,  who  looked  like  a  laborer, 
with  a  long  mustache  and  unkempt  hair. 
He  was  very  busy,  dashed  in  and  out  of 
the  room  and  constantly  had  a  revolver 
in  his  hand.  In  a  corner  of  the  room  a 
heap  of  rifles  were  thrown.  In  the  win- 
dow were  thousands  of  cartridges.  The 
former  officer  explained  my  case  to  the 
"Commissar"  as  one  would  explain  a 
thing  to  a  child,  and  the  official  gave  his 
approval  right  away.  The  secretary 
wrote  out  my  papers,  and  while  he  was 
doing  so  a  soldier,  drunken  and  unshaved, 
with  a  gun  and  huge  bayonet,  brought  in 
two  pale,  worn  gentlemen,  who  appa- 
rently had  just  been  arrested.  My  friend 
explained  that  they  were  formerly  promi- 
nent lawyers.  Their  papers  were  signed 
and  they  were  let  out  again  by  the 
drunken  soldier  who  was  so  comically  in 
earnest  that  he  acted  like  a  little  boy  who 
was  playing  war  and  had  taken  prisoners. 
So  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  played  with 
the  bourgeois  of  Siberia. 

WTien  my  paper  was  ready  the  former 
officer,  who  was  on  the  lookout,  put  it 


A  map  showing  Eastern  Siberia  in  which  the  fronts  are  marked. 

The  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  goes  from  Vladivostok.  For  about  two  days  it  passes  through  the  Chinese  territory 
but  the  Russian  influence  was  dominant  up  to  the  Bolsheviki  revolution.  Harbin,  in  fact,  is  quite  a  Russian 
town.  The  Bolsheviki  abandoned  foreign  politics  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  interesting  results  to  watch  who 
will  be  in  possession  of  this  part  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  when  this  turmoil  in  eastern  Siberia  is  over. 
The  Amur  Railroad  was  completed  recently  by  prisoners  of  war  from  the  Central  Governments.  Since  last 
February  all  people  leaving  Japan  going  into  Siberia  went  by  way  of  Khabarovsk  along  this  Amur  Railroad 
because  traffic  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  was  interrupted.  From  Manchuria  the  Conservative  General 
Semenionov  was  advancing  into  Trans-Baikal,  trying  to  occupy  Chita  and  overthrow  Bolshevikism  in  Siberia. 

I  Since  this  map  was  drawn  the  Czecho-Slovaks  advancing  from  Chita  and  the  Semenionov  Cossacks  have  met  and  so  the  whole  Trans- 
Siberian  Railroad  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.] 


right  under  the  nose  of  the  ''Commissar," 
not  minding  the  many  people  who  were 
crowding  around  his  desk.  Holding  it 
with  thumb  and  finger,  so  that  it  might 
not  be  lost  in  the  heap  of  papers,  he  waited 
till  it  was  signed.  With  a  smile  of  satis- 
faction he  gave  it  to  me.  Nobody  had 
asked  me  where  I  was  going  and  for  what 
purpose,  yet  the  city  was  surrounded  by 
enemy  forces  and  I  had  to  pass  through 
the  lines. 

''I'll  see  you  in  a  minute,"  said  our  offi- 
cer to  my  Red  Cross  friend. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  he  was  in  one 
of  the  Red  Cross  shops,  where  he  could 
buy  a  shirt  ten  times  cheaper  than  in  an 
ordinary  store.  He  was  glad  to  give  his 
assistance  in  securing  a  passport  for  the 
privilege  of  buying  a  good  shirt  cheaper. 

And  so  it  was  everywhere.    The  regu- 


lar office  hours  were  from  nine  to  three, 
six  whole  hours,  including  tea,  but  in  re- 
ality every  one  came  and  went  when  he 
or  she  pleased. 

Inside  the  offices  disorder  reigned  su- 
preme; outside  no  systematic  work  was 
being  done  and  nothing  was  accom- 
plished. There  will  be  no  harvest  to  reap 
this  year,  except  what  the  Chinese  have 
sown.  Everywhere  the  woods  were  cut 
down,  and  during  the  last  summer  forest- 
fires  were  raging  all  over  Siberia.  All 
along  the  Trans-Siberian  I  saw  the  fire-line 
creeping  into  the  woods.     Nobody  cared. 

Through  large  placards  the  government 
cried  out  for  assistance.  "Tavarasche, 
the  woods  no  longer  belong  to  the  Tzar ! 
They  belong  to  you,  protect  them."  But 
the  "tavarasche"  let  them  burn.  "Nitz- 
chevo  !"     "Nitzchevo,"  it  does  not  mat- 
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ter,  never  mind,  that  word  is  the  curse  of 
Russia. 

Russia  is  burning  !  ^'  Nitzchevo  !"  Tke 
people  are  killed!  ''Nitzchevo!"  The 
others  are  starving  !     "  Nitzchevo  ! " 

Oh,  I  grant  the  Russians  are  good- 
natured,  are  kind,  but  their  indolence  is 
intolerable  and  is  the  greatest  cause  of 
all  their  misery. 

In  the  early  months  of  this  year  the 
gates  of  many  German  and  Austrian 
prison-camps  in  Siberia  were  thrown  open 
and  the  Bolshevik  principles  of  revolu- 
tion and  anarchy  had  a  chance  to  reach 
those  interned.  Easily  convinced  they 
were,  those  men  who  had  been  closed  off 
from  the  w^orld  for  years.  Mostly  taken 
prisoners  during  the  early  months  of  the 
war,  when  Russia  w^as  making  its  big 
drive  against  Austria,  they  had  been  in 
the  prison-camps  ever  since.  Not  infre- 
quently they  were  wearing  the  same  uni- 
forms in  which  they  had  been  taken 
prisoners  three  or  four  years  ago.  Their 
minds  had  had  no  occupation,  their  bodies 
were  underfed  and  still  it  did  not  look  as 
though  they  were  going  home.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  peace  was  con- 
cluded, the  German  and  Austrian  Govern- 
ments did  not  seem  to  make  haste  to  get 
them  home. 

Any  change  was  welcome  to  most  of 
those  men.  They  became  desperadoes. 
They  longed  for  occupation,  freedom,  and 
decent  food.  They  were  willing  to  fight 
for  anything  if  they  were  only  freed  from 
their  morbid  existence.  Many  succeeded 
in  escaping  from  Siberia  and  reached  the 
Central  countries,  but  more  remained  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  the  money  or  the 
chance.  Many  of  these  became  Bolshe- 
viki.  What  Karl  Marx  said  in  the  last 
century  became  true.  "Laborers  of  all 
countries,  unite  ! "  found  for  the  first  time 
a  practical  application  in  Siberia. 

The  Russian  Bolsheviki  gave  their 
"  comrades  "  uniforms  and  arms,  and  thus 
they  found  themselves  charged  with  the 
task  ''to  defend  the  revolution."  The 
first  thing  these  former  prisoners  who  be- 
came Bolsheviki  or,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, "internationalists,"  did,  was  to 
turn  against  their  own  officers.  The 
places  at  the  gates  of  the  officers'  prison- 
camps,  where  formerly  Russian  guards 


had  been  stationed,  were  now  occupied 
by  German,  Austrian,  and  Hungarian 
soldiers.  This  revolutionary  movement 
among  the  prisoners,  which  started  in 
Pmsk,  soon  spread  over  all  Siberia.  The 
prisoners  who  did  not  join  the  Bolsheviki 
remained  interned  in  the  prison-camps. 
They  formed  a  separate  group,  still  loyal 
to  the  Central  Powers.  Their  only  wish 
is  to  be  sent  home  or  be  interned  in  some 
neutral  country. 

The  "internationalists"  joined  the 
Russian  forces  who  were  at  the  Manchu- 
rian  border  fighting  against  Semenionov, 
a  Russian  general,  who  had  rallied  around 
him  in  Manchuria  a  number  of  officers 
and  Cossacks  and  was  trying  to  reach 
Chita.  As  a  result  of  the  reinforcements 
that  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  received  from 
their  German  and  Austro-Hungarian 
"tavarasche,"  Semenionov  was  beaten 
back.  Siberia  was  virtually  in  the  hands 
of  its  former  prisoners  of  war. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  while  to  another 
group  of  prisoners  of  war  with  other  aims 
in  mind,  who  were  also  to  play  a  big  part 
on  the  Siberian  stage.  They  are  the 
Czecho-Slovaks.  Hailing  from  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  they  were  originally  soldiers 
in  the  Austrian  army,  but  soon  after  the 
declaration  of  war  many  went  over  to 
their  Slavic  brothers,  the  Russians.  With 
those  who  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Russians  they  w^ere  interned  in  camps  sep- 
arate from  all  other  Austrian  prisoners. 
Here  they  organized,  declaring  them- 
selves against  Austria,  which  country  had 
oppressed  them  for  years,  and  they  stated 
that  the  cause  of  the  Allies  was  their 
cause,  and  only  through  the  Allies  could 
they  expect  to  be  freed  from  the  Austrian 
yoke  and  establish  their  free  republics. 

When  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  revolu- 
tion did  away  with  nationalism  and 
brought  Lenine  and  Trotzky  with  their 
"peacc-at-any-price"  doctrine  in  power, 
when  the  Russian  soldiers  left  the  eastern 
front,  long  before  actual  peace  was  de- 
clared, the  Czecho-Slovaks  were  the  only 
ones  who  were  still  willing  to  fight  the 
Central  Powers.  After  the  peace  of 
Brest-Litovsk,  they  decided  to  go  to  the 
western  front  and  help  the  Allied  cause 
over  there.  The  only  way  to  reach 
France  was  through  Siberia  and  then 
either  across  the  Pacific  and  through  the 
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United  States,  or  by  way  of  Singapore  and 
the  Suez  Canal. 

It  was  a  courageous  undertaking,  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  they  had  to  cross 
the  whole  of  Siberia.  Everywhere  they 
found  opposition.  The  Bolsheviki  were 
not  in  favor  of  their  plans.  There  were 
no  cars  to  transport  them.  There  were 
no  boats  awaiting  them  at  Vladivostok. 
Moreover,  Siberia  was  practically  facing 
starvation,  and  it  cost  the  brains  and 
energy  of  a  large  number  of  their  ablest  of 
men  to  keep  the  stomachs  of  the  others 
filled. 

Can  you  imagine  how  such  a  Czech 
must  feel  far  away  from  his  mother  coun- 
try, in  the  middle  of  Siberia,  not  knowing 
when  he  will  see  Bohemia  again,  not  even 
whether  he  will  reach  the  western  front  to 
fight  for  his  country?  But  they  main- 
tained discipline  in  the  ranks.  They  al- 
ways looked  neat  in  their  plain  brown  uni- 
forms. They  made  a  sturdy  impression 
on  all  in  Siberia. 

By  the  end  of  May  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand had  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Pacific  over  the  Trans-Siberian  to  Chita, 
and  from  there  over  the  Amur  Railroad 
to  Vladivostok.  A  far  greater  number 
was  distributed  at  different  points  along 
the  Trans-Siberian  from  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains to  Irkutsk.  Between  Irkutsk  and 
Vladivostok  there  was  none. 

Then  it  happened  that  the  Russian  and 
German-Austro-Hungarian  Bolsheviki  de- 
manded from  a  number  of  Czech  trains 
near  Irkutsk  that  they  lay  down  arms. 
They  refused,  and  the  result  was  a  little 
struggle.  Since  then  matters  have  never 
been  quiet  in  Siberia.  As  always,  nobody 
knew  anything  definite,  but  everybody 
knew  that  they  were  again  fighting  some 
place,  somebody,  for  some  ideal.  After  a 
few  weeks  the  situation  became  clear.  It 
certainly  was  a  unique  one.  All*  over 
western  Siberia  two  groups  of  former 
prisoners  of  war,  both  hailing  the  Central 
Powers  as  their  mother  country,  and 
both  opposed  to  the  governments  of  those 
countries,  but  the  one  group  with  na- 
tional ideals,  and  the  other  with  interna- 
tional, were  fighting  for  supremacy  in 
Siberia. 

Soon  this  struggle  took  on  the  aspect  of 


a  counter-revolution.  The  counter-revo- 
lutionary element  in  Siberia,  that  is,  many 
former  Russian  officers  and  officials  and 
everybody  who  was  not  Bolshevik  rallied 
around  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  The  Rus- 
sian Bolsheviki,  of  course,  assisted  their 
comrades  from  Austria  and  Germany. 
All  over  western  Siberia  the  Czecho- 
slovaks defeated  the  Bolsheviki,  and  in 
July  even  took  Irkutsk .  They  set  up  a  new 
provisional  government  in  Omsk,  which 
chose  more  moderate  principles  than  the 
Bolsheviki.  The  Czechs  who  went  in 
an  eastern  direction  past  Irkutsk,  are  now 
invading  Transbaikalia,  and  early  in  Sep- 
tember took  its  capital,  Chita.  At  the 
same  time  the  Czechs  in  Vladivostok  are 
pressing  in  a  northern  direction  toward 
Khabarovsk,  and  so  the  Bolsheviki  are 
being  cornered  in  Amurskaja.  Moreover, 
from  the  Manchurian  border  in  a  western 
direction  Semenionov,  with  the  Russian 
conservative  forces,  is  advancing  again, 
and  now  with  more  success  than  he  used 
to  have.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  fate  of 
the  Bolsheviki  in  Eastern  Siberia  is 
sealed,  especially  so  because  finally  all 
the  Allies  have  officially  recognized  the 
Czecho-Slovaks,  the  nucleus  of  the  coun- 
ter-revolution against  the  Bolsheviki,  and 
are  sending  their  troops  into  Siberia  to 
support  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  counter- 
revolutionary elements. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  enough  troops  will 
be  sent  by  the  Allies  to  adequately  sup- 
port those  opposing  Bolsheviki  forces. 
Only  in  such  a  way  can  the  Allies  suc- 
ceed in  getting  control  over  all  of  Siberia, 
because  if  the  influence  of  the  Bolsheviki 
is  not  counteracted  soon  Germany  and 
Austria  may  forget  that  the  '' interna- 
tionalists," the  former  prisoners  of  war 
fighting  in  Siberia,  are  traitors  to  their 
governments,  and  support  them  as  they 
have  supported  the  Russian  Bolsheviki, 
to  spread  their  influence  through  Siberia 
to  the  Pacific.  But  if  the  Allies  succeed 
in  restoring  order  in  this  immense  country 
and  thus  get  a  chance  to  support  the  anti- 
Bolsheviki  provisional  government,  then, 
with  Siberia  as  a  basis,  a  new  eastern 
front  may  be  set  up,  or  at  least  German 
influence  in  Russia  successfully  counter- 
acted from  the  west. 


o 


NE  day  not  long  ago,  as  we  were  all 
finishing  up  the  work  for  the  day  at 
the  Red  Cross  rooms,  I  heard  two 
women  talking,  and  what  they  said  has  set 
me  thinking. 

There  was  excitement  in  their  voices  and, 

being  one  of  those  misguided  creatures  w^ho 

delight  in  a  friendly  argument,  I 

argument  did  not  continue  friend- 
ly long.  The  two  women  were  both  prom- 
inent in  Red  Cross  circles;  one  particularly 
was  known  throughout  the  State  as  one  of 
our  most  efficient  and  constant  workers. 
En  passant,  she  was  rather  proud  of  the 
reputation  she  had  made.  Her  husband  was 
a  well-known  physician.  He  had,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  wanted  to  join  the 
army,  and  had  been  offered  a  major's 
commission.  She  would  not  consent  to  his 
going,  and  this  was  what  she  was  saying  to 
the  second  woman:  Their  daughters — what 
was  to  become  of  them  ?  Was  he  to  be  al- 
lowed to  selfishly  lay  aside  his  responsibili- 
ties toward  them  and  her  so  easily?  No, 
many  a  man  just  made  the  war  an  excuse 
for  getting  away  from  home  obligations  that 
had  become  irksome.  If  he  were  in  any  way 
able  to  provide  for  his  children's  education 
it  would  be  a  different  matter,  perhaps,  but 
while  she  might  earn  enough  to  take  care 
of  herself,  she  could  not  for  them  and,  of 
course,  if  he  went  in  the  army  they  would 
have  practically  nothing  to  live  on. 

Here  the  other  one  took  up  the  sorrowful 
tale  of  the  selfishness  of  men  in  wanting  to 
go  to  war.  She  had  been  married  only  a 
short  time  when  this  country  entered  the 
war,  and  her  husband  had  fussed  and  fumed, 
and  finally,  despite  her  entreaties,  had  en- 
tered one  of  the  officers'  training-camps. 
Now  he  was  in  France.  There  was  no  need 
for  him  to  go,  he  was  thirty-three,  and  if  the 
governm.ent  had  wanted  men  of  his  age  they 
wouldn't  have  set  the  age  limit  at  thirty- 
one.  He  had  no  right  to  go  and  leave  her 
and  the  baby;  they  simply  couldn't  get 
along  on  his  pay,  and  she  was  worried  sick 
the  whole  time. 

Then  I  spoke  up.  I  said  she  was  no  worse 
off   than   thousands  of  other  women,  and 
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that  if  they  could  stand  it  she  could,  and 
that  for  that  matter  I  could  see  no  reason 
why  we  shouldn't  all  be  willing  to  stand  it, 
and  that  a  man's  age  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  She  didn't  like  that;  I  hardly  expected 
she  would.  She  turned  angrily  and  said  to 
me:  *'0h,  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk 
that  way;  it  is  nothing  to  you  to  have  your 
husband  away.     You  are  used  to  it." 

The  first  one,  rather  unaccustomed  to 
having  her  arguments  challenged,  added: 
"Yes,  and  it  is  your  husband's  business.  Of 
course  he  had  to  go." 

So  I  have  been  thinking.  It  had  never 
seemed  to  me  before  the  war  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  army  and  navy  and  the 
civilian  point  of  view  was  very  marked. 
There  was  the  difference,  of  course,  that 
there  always  is  between  men  of  varied  oc- 
cupations, but  I  should  never  have  thought 
it  was  deep  enough  to  extend  to  the  women 
as  well.  Lately,  however,  since  the  great 
expansion  of  the  navy  (and  I  speak  prin- 
cipally of  the  navy  in  my  association  with 
the  wives  and  mothers  of  men  who  have 
come  in  since  the  war),  I  have  felt  that  there 
is  a  wide  divergence  in  the  way  we  women 
of  the  regular  service  think  of  ourselves  in 
relation  to  the  war.  Rather,  we  do  not 
think  of  ourselves.  I  do  not  mean  for  one 
instant  that  we  are  consciously  more  patri- 
otic, more  unselfish,  more  willing  to  sacrifice 
than  most  of  our  civilian  sisters.  We  are,  of 
course,  no  better  than  they;  but  we  knew 
in  our  everyday  life  before  this  war  ever 
started  what  they  are  just  beginning  to 
learn  now. 

It  is  true,  we  are  used  to  it.  Those  of  us 
who  were  brought  up  in  either  army  or  navy 
have  arlways  known  what  it  meant  to  be  left 
alone  to  get  along  as  best  we  could  on  very 
little  money.  Here  to-day,  there  to-mor- 
row, depending  upon  the  expected  telegram 
from  father  telling  us  his  whereabouts  after 
a  long  absence.  Then  there  would  be  the 
hurried  packing  of  the  ever-ready  trunks, 
and  oft*  we  would  go  to  meet  him. 

If  we  married  in  the  service,  completely 
ignorant  of  the  life  we  would  have  to  lead,  it 
was  not  long  before  we  learned.  Many  a 
navy  bride  before  now  has  had  to  pack  up 
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her  wedding-presents  to  be  stored  away  for 
two  or  three  years,  maybe  longer,  until  the 
time  should  come  for  the  much-coveted  and 
all-too-short  shore  duty.  Experience  soon 
taught  us  that  what  had  been  our  idea  of  the 
service,  the  glamour  of  uniforms  and  brass 
buttons,  was  but  vanity  of  vanities.  The 
real  life  for  us  meant  long  days  of  waiting, 
with  many  disappointments.  Waiting  for 
one's  husband  to  come  home  in  the  after- 
noon to  do  some  little  thing  together,  only 
to  have  him  come  too  late.  Working  hours 
are  very  elastic  in  the  navy.  Waiting  for 
his  ship  to  arrive  in  port  and  then,  after  a 
week  or  ten  days,  to  get  a  telegram,  "Orders 

changed,  ship  going  to  "  or  **  Target 

practice  delayed,  not  able  to  get  home  this 
week."  We  have  spent  cur  lives  waiting 
for  our  husbands,  and  with  this  knowledge 
constantly  before  us,  my  civilian  sisters,  we 
knew  there  was  always  danger  of  their  not 
coming  back  at  all. 

During  the  years  the  navy  has  been  pre- 
paring for  this  war,  when  new  guns  were 
tested,  new  engines  tried  out,  new  methods 
employed  in  place  of  established  old  ones, 
all  the  countless  experiments  that  were 
being  carried  on,  there  was  always  danger. 
Many  more  brave  men  have  given  their 
lives  that  the  navy  should  not  be  found 
wanting  to-day  than  the  public  knows  or 
cares  anything  about.  But  we,  the  women 
of  the  navy,  knew,  and  Ave  took  the  chance 
with  our  husbands.  They  expected  it  of  us 
just  as  the  government  expected  it  of  them, 
and  there  were  the  traditions  of  the  service 
to  live  up  to.  Traditions  of  the  service;  an 
indefinable  phrase,  yet  we  all  know  its  mean- 
ing. Every  plebe  at  the  Naval  Academy 
hears  it  on  entrance,  every  graduate  is  re- 
minded of  it  on  leaving.  It  is  never  absent 
from  the  thoughts  of  the  men  as  they  grow 
older,  having  greater  and  greater  respon- 
sibilities to  bear. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  live  in  an  at- 
mosphere where  self  counts  for  so  little, 
where  personal  wishes  must  always  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  good  of  the  service,  without  ab- 
sorbing some  of  the  spirit  that  is  so  vital  a 
part  of  that  service. 

Yes,  it  is  true,  we  are  used  to  it,  and  that 
gives  us  a  different  point  of  view.  We  take 
it  as  a  matter  of  course  now,  and  we  have 
no  sympathy  with  those  women  who  com- 
plain now,  and  we  would  like  to  say  to  all 
of  them:  ** Think  of  the  years  of  self-denial 
and  sacrifice  we  have  spent  without  the  spur 


of  war's  necessity;  surely  you,  in  the  hour 
of  your  country's  need,  should  be  willing  to 
do  the  same." 

MY  Aunt  Anstiss  looked  at  me  as  Lu- 
cella's  youngest  girl  pushed  be- 
tween us  without  an  "excuse  me" 
and  ran  on  through  the  room  and  outdoors. 
Aunt  Anstiss  shook  her  head  and  then 
smiled. 

"It's  just  as  well  your  Uncle  John  isn't 
here,"  she  chuckled;   "these  mod- 
ern bad  manners  fret  him  terri- 
bly." 

"Don't  you  mind  them?" 

"What's  the  use?"  she  asked  placidly, 
picking  up  her  last  gusset  stitch.  "It's 
only  the  wrong,  seamy  side  of  the  modern 
Renaissance.  That  child  loves  sweets,  but 
she  hasn't  eaten  cake  or  candy  since  her 
Cousin  John  went  across;  with  a  strength 
of  character  like  that,  you  can  afford  to  wait 
for  the  manners.    They'll  come." 

"You're  very  wise.  Aunt  Anstiss,"  I 
said. 

She  shook  her  head.  "I've  only  learned 
to  study  great  movements  from  their  in- 
ception, and  I've  found  that  usually  they 
start  by  stirring  up  the  sediment  of  ages,  and 
you  can't  judge  the  truth  of  the  movement 
till  that  sediment  is  carried  off.  It  isn't  easy 
always  to  have  patience  with  the  generation 
that  is  treading  down  your  special  preju- 
dices, but  you've  got  to  do  it  or  sit  alone 
on  a  cold,  narrow  shelf  out  of  the  jostle 
while  the  procession  moves  by.  I'd  rather 
march." 

"You  don't  need  to  tell  me  that,"  I 
laughed. 

"But  it  frets  your  Uncle  John.  Weren't 
you  with  us  the  winter  in  town  when  Joe's 
little  John  and  Lucella's  Mary  were  going 
crazy  over  the  new  dances?  We  saw  the 
cubist  fad  in  all  its  glory  that  winter,  from 
the  'Nude  Descending  the  Staircase,'  down 
through  books  and  verse  and  dances  and 
manners,  until  John  nearly  frothed  at  the 
mouth.  We'd  been  brought  up  in  the  period 
that  fed  its  young  on  'Queechy'  and  'Mel- 
bourne House'  until  they  were  old  enough 
for  Scott  and  Cooper  and  Dickens.  John 
had  succeeded  in  getting  Joe  and  Lucella 
and  even  Rod  to  read  the  classics.  But  he 
couldn't  get  one  of  them  down  the  throats 
of  this  generation,"  ana  Aunt  Anstiss 
laughed.  "I  didn't  approve  really  any 
more  than  your  Uncle  John  did.    Lucella's 
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girls  seemed  pert  and  rushing  to  me;  they 
didn't  treat  their  mother  as  I  had  treated 
mine,  or  as  Lucella  had  treated  me.  I  didn't 
approve  of  their  dances  or  their  books  or 
their  slang  or  the  way  they  rushed  around  in 
automobiles.  But  as  I  couldn't  change  it,  I 
just  kept  my  eyes  open  for  the  real  bigness 
of  the  new  bizarre  movement  that  John 
thought  was  wrecking  church  and  state  and 
society.  I'll  never  forget  his  face  the  day  he 
heard  Lucella's  Mary  say  'hell.'  It  didn't 
sound  pretty  to  me  in  a  girl's  mouth,  any 
more  than  a  cigarette  looks  pretty  to  me 
in  a  girl's  mouth — but  what  could  you 
do?" 

"Nothing,"  I  agreed.  "It  is  the  spirit  of 
the  age." 

"Yes,"  pondered  Aunt  Anstiss,  "it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  age  kicking  free  of  swaddling 
clothes.  Anybody  doing  that  makes  his  first 
movements  awkward  and  meaningless,  but 
at  least  he  has  learned  to  kick." 

"And  now  Mary  is  in  France,"  I  ob- 
served, "and  Joe — and  Rod." 

How  Aunt  Anstiss's  face  lighted  up. 
"Think  of  it,  Roddy  a  major  and  Johnny 
a  lieutenant  and  Mary  in  a  Y  canteen  do- 
ing wonderful  work !  She's  only  twenty-five 
and  she  has  the  mind  of  a  general  and  the 
capabilities  of  a  trained  housemaid  plus 
a  chauffeur  and  gardener  and  cook  and 
stenographer,  and  she  works  twelve  hours 
a  day — and  there's  no  bathtub." 

"How  does  Uncle  John  feel  about  it?" 

"Bless  your  heart;  he's  as  proud  as  a 
peacock.  But  he  never  will  see  any  con- 
nection between  Mary's  bad  manners  and 
early  wild  freedom  and  her  present  generous 
capability.  He  never  will  acknowledge  that 
the  revolt  against  decorum  was  the  prelude 
to  a  revolt  against  autocracy;  that  the 
cubist  years  were  only  the  bizarre  beginning 
of  the  cataclysmic  spiritual  struggle  for  free- 
dom that  history  will  call  the  Second  Ren- 
aissance. The  prelude  was  entirely  material 
unrest,  but  the  Renaissance  is  going  to  crush 
materialism  under  its  feet  and  give  the 
throne  to  spirituality.  Religion  is  going  to 
be  in  fashion  again  as  it  hasn't  been  since 
the  seventeenth  century  when  our  Puritan 
ancestors  planted  New  England.  And  it 
will  be  a  broader  religion  than  the  Puritans 
knew.  I'm  content  to  endure  a  little  longer 
the  sediment  that  remains  of  careless  mor- 
als, rough  speech,  and  brusque  manners,  for 
it  will  be  washed  away  by  the  flood  of  clean 
truth  and  beauty  that  this  war  has  raised. 


When  the  war  is  over  the  material,  squalid 
affectation  of  wickedness  that  has  passed 
for  liberty  will  have  bubbled  away  before 
the  clear  rise  of  new  values,  and  that  restless 
shallowness  will  not  be  the  fashion.  This 
generation  at  least  will  remember  that  vir- 
tue is  more  admirable  than  self-indulgence. 
The  new  Renaissance  will  supplant  crude 
materialism  with  the  mellowness  of  spiritual 
experience.  We  can  rejoice  in  the  new 
birth  of  the  soul  and  wait  a  little  longer  for 
the  better  manners  and  gentler  speech  that 
will  follow." 

"You  sound  like  one  of  the  old  prophets, 
Aunt  Anstiss." 

"I  feel  like  one,"  she  answered  solemnly, 
"only  not  a  Jeremiah.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
I'd  rather  be  a  David  and  sing  psalms  of 
praise  for  the  modern  young;  not  only  for 
our  gallant  boys  but  for  our  gallant  girls. 
What  could  the  weeping,  fainting  Evalina 
that  was  once  the  type  of  feminine  virtue 
and  decorum  do  with  the  present  situation? 
I'm  so  proud  of  the  girls  of  to-day  that  I 
could  almost  write  poetry  about  them." 

"Try,"T  suggested. 

Aunt  Anstiss's  busy  hands  dropped  into 
her  lap  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  dreamily  on 
the  distant  hills.  "Sparta  hasn't  any  more 
heroism  to  show  in  its  mothers  than  the 
civilized  nations  have  to-day,"  she  said.  "I 
know,  for  Rod  is  over  there.  But  besides 
the  mothers,  my  admiration  goes  out  to  the 
heroism  of  the  young  girls.  They're  beyond 
speech.  It  isn't  only  what  they  are  doing 
for  the  war,  it  is  the  actual  drudging  hero- 
ism they  are  going  to  show  for  years  after 
the  war  that  makes  me  cry.  They  are  going 
to  marry  men  blind  and  maimed  and  care 
for  them  untiringly  so  long  as  they  both 
shall  live.  I  believe  I  could  make  a  poem 
about  it." 

"Try,"  I  encouraged  her. 

With  her  eyes  still  far  away  she  began, 
haltingly,  stopping  to  think  out  her  lines  as 
she  went  on. 

"Once  more  heroic  woman  speaks; 
Not  only  Spartan  mothers,  but  slim  maids 
Like  none  that  Uved  since  first  the  world  was  made. 
'Go  forth  to  war!'  they  cry  to  men  they  love. 
'  Come  back  to  me  with  dinted  shield  alone ! 
Leave  sight,  leave  hearing  on  the  battle-field  ! 
Leave  hand  or  arm  or  leg !     Come  back  to  me 
With  maimed  body  but  unsmitten  soul, 
And  I  will  be  your  mate  to  honor  you, 
To  cherish  you  through  all  the  years  to  come. 
Till  we  shall  breed  a  race  that  mount  the  heavens 
With  eagle  wings  and  walk  the  earth  like  gods 
To  people  the  America  to  be.'  " 
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BOSTON'S  MUSEUM  OF  ART  FOR  CHILDREN 

AS  curator  of  prints  at  the  Museum 
/-\  of  Fine  Arts,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
'^  ^  arrange  (May-June,  191 3)  an  exhibi- 
tion of  prints  interesting  to  children.  The 
exhibition  filled  two  connecting  rooms,  and 
our  juvenile  visitors  were  many  and  enthu- 
siastic^ The  prints  shown  were  drawn,  in 
part,  from  the  museum  collection,  supple- 
mented by  a  selection  of  wood-engravings, 
printed  in  colors  by  Edmund  Evans,  of  il- 
lustrations by  Randolph  Caldecott,  Walter 
Crane,  and  Kate  Greenaway,  together  with 
color  reproductions  of  drawings  by  Edmund 
Dulac,  Arthur  Rackham,  Boutet  de  Mon- 
vel,  Maxfield  Parrish,  Jessie  Willcox  Smith, 
and  a  few  original  drawings  in  black-and- 
white  by  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green.  Mr. 
Gardiner  H.  Lane,  then  president  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  interested  himself  in 
the  matter,  and  through  him  a  committee  of 
ten  children — daughters  of  persons  actively 
interested  in  the  museum's  aims  and  ideals 
— was  formed.  Miss  Katherine  Lane  was 
chairman;  Miss  Phyllis  Carrington,  vice- 
chairman.  The  average  age  of  the  children 
composing  this  jury  was  thirteen  years.    A 


preliminary  selection  of  about  four  hundred 
pieces  had  been  made  by  the  curator,  and 
from  that  number,  in  less  than  an  hour,  the 
jury  selected  one  hundred  and  ten  prints 
for  exhibition,  ranging  from  engravings  by 
Martin  Schongauer,  woodcuts  by  Diirer, 
Cranach,  and  Burgkmair,  etchings  by 
Charles  Jacque,  Daubigny,  Millet,  Whistler, 
Bracquemond,  and  Buhot,  to  wood-engrav- 
ings in  color  likely  to  prove  of  interest  to 
quite  little  folks.  It  was  hoped  that  the  in- 
terest shown  by  so  many  children  in  fine 
prints  chosen  from  the  museum's  own  collec- 
tion (not  less  than  in  illustrations  in  color  by 
contemporary  artists)  might  influence  the 
trustees  to  consider  favorably  the  establish- 
ment, within  a  great  museum,  of  a  little 
museum  for  little  people,  where  would  be 
shown  works  of  art,  few  in  number  and  of 
fine  quality,  which  by  their  beauty  or  sub- 
ject should  appeal  directly  to  children.  The 
time  was  not  ripe  for  such  an  experiment, 
and  no  action  was  taken.  During  the  next 
four  years  a  number  of  collections  of  color- 
reproductions  (originals  could  not  well  be 
lent  by  the  museum)  were  sent  out,  through 
the  Boston  Social  Union,  to  various  neigh- 
borLood  and  settlement  houses,  with  most 
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encouraging  results.  The  Settlements  Mu- 
seum Association  was  incorporated  June 
i6,  1915,  under  the  Massachusetts  law,  and 
was  empowered  "to  acquire  by  loan,  gift,  or 
purchase  works  of  art  and  fine  handicraft ; 
...  to  lend  to  institutions,  associations, 
or  individuals  for  purposes  of  exhibition  or 
study  the  objects  so  acquired;  to  lease,  pur- 
chase, acquire,  own,  and  hold  land  and  build- 
ings for  museum,  educational,  or  adminis- 
trative purposes,  and  to  further  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts 
and  of  artistic  handicraft."  It  intends,  as 
soon  as  may  be,  to  establish  a  school  in 
which  shall  be  taught  drawing,  design, 
modelling,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  arts, 
and  to  have,  eventually,  as  many  branches 
as  are  necessary  to  make  its  collections  ac- 
cessible to  all  Boston  children.  The  interest 
and  support  of  a  few  far-seeing  friends  in 
New  York  and  Boston  was  enlisted,  and 
work  upon  the  building  of  the  Children's 
Art  Centre  was  commenced  in  June,  191 7. 

The  building,  of  red  brick  with  limestone 
columns  and  a  green  slate  roof,  is  of  fire- 
proof construction,  and  measures  fifty  feet 
in  length  and  fifteen  feet  in  depth.  The 
wrought-iron  hinges  of  the  doors  designed 
by  the  architect,  Mr.  Alexander  Morton 
Emerson,  were  made  at  the  Wentworth  In- 
stitute. The  children's  heads,  set  in  semi- 
circular niches,  are  ''in  the  round"  of  ce- 
ment, waterproofed,  of  the  same  color  as  the 
limestone  columns.  The  originals  are  by 
Desiderido  da  Settignano,  Antonio  Rosel- 
lino,  and  Luca  della  Robbia.  In  beauty 
these  casts  are  but  pale  shadows  of  their 
originals,  but  they  do  give  "character"  to 
the  little  building  and  assure  the  children 
that  it  is  really  and  truly  theirs. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  make 
manifest  the  practical  usefulness  of  such 
special  art  exhibits  for  children  than  to  tell 
of  some  of  the  things  shown  in  this  building. 

As  we  enter  the  building,  upon  the  wall  to 
the  right  (north)  hang  seven  wood-engrav- 
ings, printed  in  colors  by  Edmund  Evans, 
of  Randolph  Caldecott's  illustrations  to 
"An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog"; 
Oliver  Goldsmith's  classic  verses  are  be- 
neath each  print.  Above  them  is  "Bibi 
Lalouette,"  Whistler,  1858.  A  bronze 
fountain  by  Paul  Manship — a  chubby 
youngster  with  two  quite  delightful  baby 
dolphins  on  his  shoulders — occupies  the 
centre  of  that  wall.  Upon  the  long  west 
wall  hang,  at  present,  five  groups  of  pictures 


of  differing  characters.  Some  of  our  visitors 
have  asked  why  they  are  so  arranged,  and 
suggested  that  it  were  much  better  to  have 
pictures  of  one  kind  only  upon  one  wall. 
The  answer  is  that  for  this  opening  exhibi- 
tion the  aim  was  to  offer  a  variety  of  in- 
teresting works  of  art.  Children  and  adults, 
too,  for  that  matter,  find  it  difficult,  at  first, 
to  concentrate  their  attention,  and  too 
many  pictures  of  a  similar  nature  confuse 
rather  than  stimulate  the  visitor. 

First,  there  is  a  group  of  six  original 
sketches  washed  in  flat  color,  by  Peter 
Newell,  with  accompanying  verses  in  the 
artist's  autograph.  There  is  a  spontaneity 
and  charm  in  these  free  flowerings  of  Mr. 
Newell's  art  that  make  instant  appeal. 
Who  does  not  love  "Sally" — 

"  Delance  met  Sally  on  the  bridge,  and  kissed  her  on 
the  spot. 
The   brooklet    murmured    down  below,   but   Sally 
murmured  not ! " 

—or  "A  Vicious  Goat,"  "Slovenly  Carlo," 
"An  Unsaintly  Dog,"  or  "Tired  Hortense," 
all  of  which  are  here?  The  drawings  look 
so  easy — and  are  so  full  of  knowledge — that 
they  serve,  in  tljemselves,  as  an  inspiration 
to  the  children.  Five  of  Maxfield  Parrish's 
original  illustrations  to  "The  Golden  Age," 
by  Kenneth  Grahame,  are  grouped  next. 
They  are  so  much  beloved,  and  so  well 
known  through  reproductions,  that  it  suf- 
fices merely  to  mention  their  presence  at  the 
Art  Centre.  These,  as  also  the  drawings  by 
Peter  Newell,  are  lent  by  my  old  and  valued 
friend,  Tracy  Dows,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

The  central  portion  of  the  wall  is  hung 
with  reproductions  in  color  (Medici  prints 
and  Vermeer  color  prints)  of  paintings  by 
the  old  masters.  Opinions  differ  so  widely 
as  to  what  children  will  appreciate  and  en- 
joy that  unusual  care  has  been  exercised  in 
the  choice  of  these  twenty  prints,  and  their 
selection  has  extended  over  three  years. 
Not  only  had  the  artist  and  subject  to  be 
considered,  but  the  adequacy  of  reproduc- 
tion likewise  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Giotto,  "St.  Francis  and  the  Birds";  Pisa- 
nello,  "The  Vision  of  St.  Eustace";  and 
Foppa  (?),  "The  Youtx^ful  Gian  Galeazzo 
Sforza  Reading  Cicero,"  from  the  fresco  in 
the  Wallace  collection,  seem  to  be  the  prime 
favorites,  with  the  "Rest  on  the  Flight  to 
Egypt,"  by  the  Master  of  the  Seven  Sorrows 
of  Mary,  and  Raphael,  "St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,"  a  close  second.  Terborch,  "The 
Concert,"  naturally  appeals  to  students  at 
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the  music  school,  but  the  two  Vermeers, 
"Young  Woman  at  a  Window,"  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  **The 
Pearl  Necklace,"  win  their  way  by  sheer 
beauty,  irrespective  of  subject.  Strangely 
enough,  Reynolds's  ''Age  of  Innocence,"  al- 
though excellently  reproduced,  finds  fewer 
admirers.  Zucchero's  ''King  James  the 
Sixth  of  Scotland,  Aged  Eight  (1574),"  will 
be  even  better  liked,  perhaps,  when  the  chil- 
dren learn  something  about  the  personage 
portrayed.  Botticelli  and  FilippoLippi  each 
are  represented  by  a  "  Madonna  and  Child." 
Mantegna,  "St.  George";  Manet,  "Boy 
with  a  Sword";  Pinturicchio,  "A  Young 
Knight  Kneeling";  and  "  Ginevra  Benci" 
(attributed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci)  each 
have  their  admirers.  Canaletto,  "Piazzeta, 
Venice,"  is  not  yet  fully  appreciated.  All  of 
these  prints  are  hung,  so  far  as  the  available 
space  will  permit,  at  such  a  height  as  will 
allow  the  average  child  of  seven  to  thirteen 
years  of  age  to  see  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. No  glass  is  used.  The  reproductions 
are  mounted  on  thick  boards  and  varnished 
so  as  to  leave  the  surface  dull.  There  are 
no  reflections,  and  any  picture  can  be  viewed 
from  any  angle.  The  frames  are  all  of  one 
pattern — a  reeded  oak  finished  in  dull  gilt. 

To  the  south  of  these  reproductions  of 
old-master  paintings  there  hangs  a  group  of 
illustrations,  by  Edmund  Dulac,  to  "The 
Arabian  Nights,"  to  be  followed  later  by 
"The  Arabian  Nights"  and  "Greek  Fairy 
Tales,"  color  reproductions  of  illustrations 
by  Maxfield  Parrish.  The  Children's  Art 
Centre  has  several  hundred  of  such  illustra- 
tions, and  they  have  been  extensively  used 
during  the  past  four  years  in  connection 
with  story-telling  at  the  various  neighbor- 
hood and  settlement  houses.  Next  to  them, 
and  completing  the  western  wall,  are  several 
reproductions,  in  color,  of  Indian  paintings, 
Rajasthani  (sixteenth  to  eighteenth  cen- 
tury); Pahari  and  Mughal  (seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries),  kindly  lent  by 
Doctor  Ananda  Coomaraswamy,  keeper  of 
Indian  art  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
"The  Divine  Herdsman:  Cowdust"  is  an 
especial  favorite. 

The  centre  of  the  south  wall  is  given  to 
"Dawn,"  an  ideal  head,  in  marble,  by  Ches- 
ter Beach,  the  gift  of  H.  V.  Jones,  Esq.,  of 
Minneapolis.  It  is  sensitive  and  beautiful, 
with  a  strange,  disquieting  modern  beauty, 
and  shows  the  sculptor  at  his  best.  Upon 
either  side  hang  four  reproductions  of  wa- 


ter-colors by  Japanese  masters:  Sanraku 
(sixteenth  century),  "Falcon  on  a  Dead 
Tree";  Buson  (eighteenth  century),  "Feed- 
ing the  Horse";  Shunsho  (eighteenth  cen- 
tury), "Beauties  Under  a  Cherry  Tree"; 
Nampin  (eighteenth  century),  "Wild  Geese 
Under  a  Plum  Tree";  with  three  Okyo  pic- 
tures: "Tiger,"  "Tame  Goose,"  and  "Pup- 
pies Under  a  Plaintain." 

An  orginal  drawing  of  a  child,  by  Mary 
Cassatt,  lent  by  H.  V.  Allison,  Esq.,  of  New 
York,  completes  the  list  of  pictures.  As  will 
be  seen,  they  are  varied  in  subject,  country, 
and  period,  but  even  the  reproductions, 
within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  vari- 
ous processes,  are  of  merit. 

"Seeing  things"  is,  for  boys  and  girls,  a 
less  real  pleasure  than  touching — or  making 
— them.  Sculpture,  therefore,  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  little  collection.  Upon  two 
long,  narrow  tables  are  grouped  works  in 
bronze  and  glazed  faience,  with  one  unim- 
portant exception,  by  American  sculptors. 
Chester  Beach  is  represented  by  "Nero  on 
the  Walls  of  Rome,"  "Sleeping  Bacchant," 
"Beata,"  and  "The  Past."  Paul  Manship 
has  lent  "Little  Brother"  and  "Adonis" 
(a  sketch).  Bessie  Potter  Vonnoh  (through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Gorham  Company) 
shows  the  "Dancer"  and  "Daphne";  and 
Mahonri  Young  (who  has  promised,  later, 
several  other  examples  of  his  work)  has  here 
his  well-known  "Belgian  Laborer."  A  copy 
in  reduced  size,  by  A.  Veyret,  of  "The 
Three  Graces,"  by  Germain  Pilon  (monu- 
ment to  Henri  II  of  France),  lent  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Carrington,  is  an  adequate  ex- 
ample of  the  more  highly  finished  work  of 
the  later  nineteenth  century.  All  of  the 
above-named  are  in  bronze.  Upon  the 
second  table  stand  "Elephant  and  Apple," 
also  in  bronze,  by  Frederick  G.  R.  Roth,  and 
four  most  interesting  pieces  of  glazed  faience 
lent  by  Horatio  G.  Curtis,  Esq.:  "Rhi- 
noceros in  the  Mud,"  "Hippopotamus 
Sleeping,"  "Bear  Scratching  Himself,"  and 
"Sea  Lion";  while  in  one  of  the  glazed 
cases  by  the  window  are  shown  a  group  of 
two  sleeping  pigs  and  a  playful  little  bear — 
favorites  both — lent  by  the  sculptor.  Since 
.the  opening  of  the  Art  Centre,  on  May  i, 
Mr.  Roth  has  also  lent  a  group  in  plaster  of 
two  polar  bears.  It  is  a  work  of  power  and 
would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  grow- 
ing, permanent  collection  if  any  friend 
should  see  fit  to  have  it  cast  in  bronze  and 
present  it  to  the  little  museum ! 
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Upon  a  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
stands  ''The  Greek  Cup,"  by  F.  Tolles 
Chamberlain,  painter,  sculptor  for  sheer 
love  of  it — *'Prix  de  Rome" — an  American. 
The  bronzes  and  faience  are  fastened  se- 
curely to  the  tables  but  are  not  covered  in 
any  way.  There  are  no  signs — "Do  not 
touch."  On  the  contrary,  visitors  are  en- 
couraged to  "see  with  their  fingers"  (the 
sense  of  touch  being  far  more  sensitive  in 
childhood  than  that  of  sight)  and  to  handle 
lovingly  the  works  displayed,  the  more  so 
since  it  is  hoped,  later,  to  organize  a  class 
in  modelling,  and  the  young  sculptors-to- 
be  should  familiarize  themselves  with  form, 
structure,  and  bulk.  With  this  in  view 
there  has  been  arranged  in  one  of  the  cases 
a  group  of  three  small  marble  figures  by 
Chester  Beach,  "Despair,"  "Mermaid," 
and  "Figure  Study";  three  small  bronzes, 
"Autumn  Leaves,"  "The  River  Brink," 
and  "Breath  of  the  Pines";  and  three 
sketches,  in  terra-cotta,  for  a  fountain  fig- 
ure, life-size,  in  marble,  now  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Herbert  Pratt,  Esq.,  Long  Island. 
The  student  thus  can  see  the  varying  me- 
dia through  which  a  sculptor  expresses  him- 
self. 

Chinese  porcelains,  mainly  blue  and 
white,  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  with  a  few  single-color  pieces,  fill 
one  case  and,  in  part,  the  second.  Two 
pieces  of  "metallic  lustre" — reflet  metallique 
■ — ware,  by  Clement  Massier,  decorated  by 
L.  Levy  Dhurmer,  and  some  examples  of 
American  pottery,  may  be  of  interest. 

In  the  central  window  are  three  stained- 
glass  panels  by  Gustave  Recke,  of  New 
York,  lent  by  the  artist,  and  one  large  panel 
by  Charles  J.  Connick,  of  Boston — a  portion 
of  his  "Holy  Grail"  window  for  Princeton. 
All  light  other  than  that  which  shines 
through  the  stained  glass  has  been  blocked 
out  from  the  window,  and  the  result  is  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  Three  smaller  panels, 
a  delightful  "Parrot,"  by  Mr.  Connick, 
and  two  most  interesting  examples  of  the 
work  of  Henry  Wynd  Young,  of  New 
York,  hang  in  the  other  windows.  Do  the 
children  ''understand"  stained  glass ? 
Probably  not,  but  they  love  it;  it  "makes 
them  feel  better"  and  act  better,  just  as 
it  makes  the  building  itself  more  beautiful 
by  day  or  by  night. 


In  June  a  class  in  drawing  was  arranged 
and  interesting  experimental  work  has  been 
done.  The  children  drew,  in  the  beginning, 
from  the  flowers  and  plants  in  the  residents' 
formal  garden  of  the  South  End  Music 
School,  were  encouraged  to  "look  at 
things,"  and  made  familiar  with  the  beauty 
of  line,  balance,  and  rhythm.  At  first  this 
method  of  instruction  attracted  a  larger 
number  of  boys  and  girls  than  could  be 
handled  to  advantage,  but,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  serious  ones  were  in  the  minority, 
the  triflers  soon  dropped  out,  and  the  aver- 
age attendance  (the  class  meets  twice  each 
week)  now  is  about  twenty.  As  soon  as 
may  be  classes  in  design  and  in  modelling 
will  be  arranged.  The  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  is  visited  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
children,  under  sympathetic  guidance,  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  infinite  variety 
of  objects  of  beauty  and  interest  which 
there  may  be  seen  and  enjoyed. 

The  Children's  Art  Centre  is  a  means, 
not,  in  itself,  an  end.  It  is  believed  that 
through  its  agency  children  will  be  led  to 
enjoy  and  appreciate  works  of  art  of  which 
otherwise  they  would  remain  in  complete 
ignorance  or  pass  with  unseeing  eyes.  The 
value  of  branch  Hbraries  to  the  community 
— one  might  almost  say  their  necessity,  if  the 
central  institution  is  adequately  to  serve  its 
readers — may  be  taken  for  granted.  They 
long  since  passed  the  experimental  stage. 
It  is  hoped  that  in  time  many  "art  cen- 
tres" may  perform  a  similar  service  in  rela- 
tion to  our  Treasure  House,  which,  to  the 
majority  of  Boston's  boys  and  girls,  is  yet 
a  place  of  mystery — totally  unknown.  The 
Children's  Art  Centre  is  built,  equipped, 
opened,  in  operation.  It  is  the  first  of  its 
kind.  May  it  justify  its  existence  and  re- 
ward the  faith  and  generosity  of  friends 
who  have  made  it  possible ! 

The  museum  is  open,  free,  every  week- 
day afternoon  from  2  until  6;  and  on  Sat- 
urdays from  10  A.  M.  until  6  p.  m.  It  is 
hoped  to  open  it  on  Wednesday  evenings 
from  7.30  until  9.30,  and  to  offer  each  week 
something  of  interest  which  will  repay  a 
visit — music,  poetry,  a  "first  view"  of  re- 
cent accessions  or  of  new  exhibitions. 

FiTzRoY  Carrington, 

Curator  of  Prints,  Museum  of 

Fine  Arts,  Boston. 


A  calendar  of  current  art  exhibitions  will  be  found  on  page  24. 


BEGINNING    OF   THE    END 


BY  ALEXANDER  DANA  NO  YES 

Financial  Editor 


MORE  rapidly  than  the  imagination 
could  have  ventured  to  picture, 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  events  at  the  end 
of  autumn  crowded  on  one  another  to 
the  climax  of  the  war.    At  the  moment 

when  even  the  military  critics 
'^y^  believed  that  the  campaign  of 

the  War        ^9^^   ^^    ^^^   Western   front 

had  reached  its  :  limit  of 
achievement  came  Foch's  crushing  as- 
sault on  Ludendorff's  entire  front,  the 
crumbling  of  the  enemy's  resisting  power, 
and  the  capture  of  men  and  guns  in  num- 
bers which  would  usually  mark  the  dis- 
integration of  armies.  When  the  outside 
world's  attention  had  been  quite  diverted 
from  other  theatres  of  war,  on  the  sup- 
position that  withdrawal  of  troops  to  the 
Western  front  had  put  an  end  to  active 
campaigning  in  the  East,  the  news  ar- 
rived that  Turkey's  army  in  Palestine 
had  been  annihilated  and  the  Bulgarian 
army  in  Macedonia  routed  and  sur- 
rounded. With  the  sudden  and  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  Bulgaria,  all  con- 
jecture turned  to  the  question  when  and 
in  what  way  the  surrender  of  Germany 
would  follow. 

This  amazing  series  of  events  occurred 
in  such  swift  succession  as  to  bewilder 
the  mind  even  of  experienced  observers. 
Financial  markets  found  it  difficult  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  perspective 
so  suddenly  opened;  the  Stock  Exchange 
itself  appeared  to  be  alternately  fore- 
shadowing the  moral  effect  of  complete 
victory  and  the  economic  uncertainties 
which  would  arise  in  case  of  unexpectedly 
early  peace.  For  it  was  still  true  that,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  remarkable  news 
was  coming  from  Europe,  a  situation  both 
novel  and  perplexing  was  developing  in 
the  United  States. 


WITH  the  approach  of  what  was  cer- 
tain to  be  the  fateful  winter  of  the 
war,  people  who  were  anxiously  watching 
the  economic  trend  of  things  had  been 
divided  in  mind  between  two  kinds  of 
expectation.  On  one  hand,  multiplying 
experiences  were  showing  what  it  means 
for  the  American  people  literally  to  dedi- 
cate to  war,  in  conformity  with  the  Presi- 
dent's pledge  of  April  2,  1917,  our  lives 
and  our  fortunes,  everything  that  we  are 
and  everything  that  we  have.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  daily  despatches  from 
the  various  battle-fronts  have  shown 
with  what  rapidity  this  national  dedica- 
tion was  being  translated  into  military 
achievement. 

Taken  by  itself,  the  tightening  of  the 
pressure  of  war  conditions  on  the  com- 
munity's daily  life  was  rapidly  creating 
new  and  perplexing  problems.    The  en- 
rolment for  the  second  draft  had  desig- 
nated   13,000,000    American 
citizens  in  the  prime  of  life  as     Readjust- 
subject  to  immediate  call  for     LalJorand 
military  service;    the  calling     Life 
up  of  those  whose  ages  were 
19  to  20  and  32  to  36  inclusive  began 
in  October,  and   upward  of   250,000   of 
them   were   expected   to   be   withdrawn 
each    month    thereafter    from    ordinary 
pursuits. 

The  labor  question,  whose  particular 
complications  usually  arise  from  sudden 
increase  of  industrial  demands,  was  now 
being  influenced  primarily  by  rapid  and 
exceedingly  heavy  reduction  in  the  actual 
supply.  No  less  in  professional  employ- 
ment than  in  industry,  women  were  as- 
suming in  steadily  increasing  numbers  the 
work  previously  done  by  men.  Govern- 
mental restraint  was  applied,  with  greater 
or  less  force,  to  the  granting  of  bank 
credit,  to  prices  of  commodities,  even  to 
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the  relation  of  the  colleges  to  men  of  the 
draft  age. 

ALL  this  happened,  let  us  also  observe, 
^  while  plans  of  a  scope  quite  without 
parallel  in  history  were  maturing  for  req- 
uisitions on  the  country's  wealth  and  ac- 
cruing income.  I  have  heretofore  pointed 
^,    „.  out  to  what  extent  a  $6,000,- 

nancial  000,000  war  loan  exceeded  the 

Effort  of  largest  single  public  borrow- 
the  United  -j^g  ^^  record,  which  was  Eng- 
land's $4,900,000,000  "Vic- 
tory Loan"  of  February,  1917.  But  the 
amount  asked  for  in  the  fourth  war  loan 
did  not  tell  the  whole  story.  If  this  and 
the  subsequent  borrowings  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  next  June  were  to  conform 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  esti- 
mate, the  loans  issued  in  that  period  by 
the  United  States  will  have  amounted  to 
$■16,000,000,000. 

Now  the  largest  borrowings  of  the 
British  Government  in  any  consecutive 
twelve  months — those  of  the  British  fiscal 
year  ending  last  March — were  slightly 
less  than  $10,000,000,000,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  estimated 
$16,650,000,000  as  the  amount  to  be 
raised  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Ger- 
many has  notoriously  relied  on  loans  as 
the  chief  means  of  financing  war;  but 
the  sum  total  of  her  five  war  loans  in  the 
two  years  between  the  autumn  of  1916 
and  the  autumn  of  1918  has  been  S500,- 
000,000  less  than  our  own  anticipated 
borrowings  in  a  single  year.  The  French 
finance  minister  recently  stated  that  all 
war  loans  raised  at  home  by  France  since 
August,  1914,  aggregate  $14,600,000,000. 
That  is  to  say,  the  American  programme 
for  the  twelvemonth  contemplates  50 
per  cent  greater  borrowings  than  the 
largest  total  as  yet  planned  by  any  other 
government  in  the  world. 

This,  however,  is  still  only  a  part,  and 
in  a  sense  the  smaller  part,  of  the  re- 
markable comparison.  In  its  last  fiscal 
year  the  British  Government  raised 
$3,065,000,000  from  taxes;  it  expects 
to  raise  $3,911,000,000  in  its  present 
fiscal  year.  No  European  belligerent's 
tax  programme  has  approached  that 
figure.  France  has  brought  its  annual 
taxation  revenue  only  up  to  something 
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like  $1,500,000,000.  Germany,  includ- 
ing in  its  calculation  income  from  govern- 
ment railways  and  telegraphs,  estimates 
$1,833,000,000  for  the  current  year.  But 
the  Revenue  Bill,  passed  in  September 
by  our  own  House  of  Representatives, 
calculated  on  receipts  of  88,182,492,000 
from  the  taxes  of  the  twelve  months 
ending  next  June.  This  w^as  taxation 
more  than  double  the  largest  similar 
undertaking  ever  recorded  elsewhere. 

Nobody  could  surely  say  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  private  enterprise,  or 
on  the  investment  markets,  of  these 
prodigious  requisitions.  European  mar- 
kets were  inclined  to  declare  such  simul- 
taneous increase  of  loans  and  taxes  an 
overambitious  undertaking.  Yet  Europe, 
after  all,  had  seen  the  advances  of  our 
government  to  its  alhes,  during  the 
seventeen  months  in  which  we  ourselves 
had  been  at  war,  pass  the  total  of  the 
similar  advances  made  by  the  British 
Government  in  the  four  years  since 
August  5,  1914.  It  had  seen  the  United 
States  mobilize  an  army  of  nearly  four 
millions  in  the  same  seventeen  months' 
period,  and  send  something  like  two 
millions  to  France  in  spite  of  the  sub- 
marines. In  September  it  had  seen  a 
newly  trained  American  field  army  under 
American  commanders  win  a  crushing 
victory  over  a  veteran  German  army 
in  Lorraine.  The  consensus  of  judg- 
ment among  political  and  miUtary  ex- 
perts, eight  or  nine  months  ago,  was  that 
not  one  of  those  events  was  within  the 
range  of  human  possibility. 

It  is  not  unfair  to  assume  that  reflec- 
tion on  these  achievements  had  convinced 
our  own  people's  mind  of  the  country's 
capacity  to  achieve  the  impossible,  in  a 
financial  as  w^ell  as  in  a  military  task. 
The  much  smaller  programme  of  loans 
and  taxes  a  year  ago  was  greeted  by  a 
prolonged  and  extremely  violent  decline 
on  the  stock-market.  But  as  every  one 
will  remember,  the  announcement  of  that 
programme  in  October,  191 7,  happened 
to  coincide  with  Russia's  separate  peace, 
the  Bolshevik  revolution,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  Italian  army.  Discussion  of  the 
government's  financial  plans  for  this 
present  autumn  took  place  under  very 
different  auspices.  Even  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  outlook  of  the  European 
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AIN    KARIM 

{Meaning  the  "fountain  of  mercy,"  at  the  traditional  birthplace  of 
John  the  Baptist,  where  Mary  came  to  visit  Elizabeth  after  the 
A  nnunciation) 

By  John  Finley 

O  Spring  of  Mercy  that  for  untold  years 

Has  flowed  unceasing  from  these  sacred  hills 

O'er  which  the  Virgin  hastened  as  she  went 

To  tell  her  secret  to  Elizabeth, 

Singing  her  wondrous  canticle  of  Him 

Who  ^'hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat," 

Who  ''hath  exalted  them  of  low  degree"  , 

And  showeth  tender  mercy  unto  men. 


Here  did  she  come  with  balanced  jar, 
Here  bathe  her  face. and  feet  as  she  who  stands 
To-day  before  the  splashing,  sparkling  stream 
Ere  lifting  to  her  head  the  living  gift. 


Water  of  Life  was  He  who  came  of  her, 

The  heart's  own  proof  of  that  same  lasting  love 

Which  flows  from  sources  pure  and  infinite 
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And  knows  nor  time  nor  circumstance — 
Only  man's  thirst  for  the  immortal  thing, 
Eternal  life  with  everlasting  love. 

Divine  Ain  Karim,  I  would  drink  of  thee, 
And  so  have  life  and  love  eternally, 
E'en  though  my  body  lie  in  lonely  grave 
Deep  in  some  cypress-mourning  vale  of  earth, 
As  they  of  British  mothers  born  who  died 
Regaining  hills  that  first  knew  Mary's  Son, — 
But  life  with  love,  for  endless  life  alone 
Were  an  eternal  death,  or  deathless  hell. 

Jerusalem,  1918. 


"TO    CAMOENS    IN    MESOPOTAMIA" 

By  Kermit  Roosevelt 

Two  small  black  tomes  that  saw  the  light 
In  Lisbon  scores  of  years  ago, 
A  wanderer's  friend  have  often  proved 
Amid  the  desert  or  the  snow. 

When  first  I  turned  the  yellowed  leaves 
'Twas  'mong  the  palm  trees  of  Brazil, 
Now  in  the  caliphs'  land  I  find 
Their  magic  unabated  still. 

And  when  the  sweltering  troopship  streamed 
Through  Ormuz  Strait  'neath  molten  sky, 
The  sea-worn  galleons  of  Camoens 
Seemed  there  at  anchor  riding  high. 

Upon  the  housetops  of  Baghdad 
I've  read  of  Inez^  luckless  fate. 
And  mid  the  scorching  desert  dust 
•  Heard  stout  da  Gama's  sailors  prate 

In  long  sea  watches,  of  the  bout 
That  once  was  keld  in  London  town, 
'Twixt  twelve  of  England's  sturdy  knights 
And  Portuguese  of  far  renown. 

Now  in  pursuit  of  cautious  Turk, 
With  kit  reduced  to  the  absurd. 
One  volume  still  I've  brought  and  read 
Among  the  mountains  of  the  Kurd. 

And  so  I've  scrawled  these  vagrant  lines 
To  offer  thanks  where  they  are  due. 
For  many  a  weary  moment  cheered 
By  these  companions  tried  and  true. 
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jHE  German  army,  mightily 
strengthened  in  morale  as 
well  as  materially  through 
the  defection  of  Russia, 
and  in  full  possession  of 
all  its  resources  and  means 
of  offense,  fell  upon  the 
English  with  terrific  force  on  the  21st  of 
March,  19 18,  and  upon  the  French  on  the 
27th  of  May.  Although  the  decisive 
victory  for  which  Germany  longed  was 
not  won,  she  achieved  very  important 
success.  In  some  places  the  German 
front  was  pushed  forward  for  fifty  kilo- 
metres; a  large  number  of  prisoners  were 
taken,  also  rich  booty  in  supplies  of  every 
sort,  machine-guns  and  artillery  of  all  cali- 
bres. 

The  heroism  of  the  French  army,  which 
allowed  itself  to  be  cut  to  pieces  rather 
than  surrender  any  vital  points,  succeeded 
finally  in  stemming  the  German  flood, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  enemy  had 
drawn  disquietingly  near  Amiens,  which 
it  was  essential  that  we  should  hold  in 
order  to  keep  in  communication  with  the 
English  army;  he  was  also  approach- 
ing Paris,  where  the  almost  daily  bom- 
bardment of  "big  Bertha"  made  even  out- 
siders fully  aware  of  the  width  and  men- 
ace of  his  advance.  Two  of  our  important 
railways,  almost  indispensable  for  the 
movement  of  our  troops,  ran  from  Paris 
to  Calais  by  way  of  Amiens,  and  from 
Paris  to  Nancy  by  Chalons ;  the  first  was 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery, 
and  the  second  had  been  cut  altogether. 
The  Germans  were  determined,  at 
whatever  cost,  to  pursue  their  advantage 
and  to  press  onward,  first  in  Flanders,  and 
then  between  Montdidier  and  Compiegne. 
They  were  halted,  but  there  was  every  in- 


dication that  they  did  not  mean  to  be 
stopped;  they  concentrated  their  forces, 
regrouped  their  divisions  and  drew  their 
reserves  closer,  in  order  to  launch  a  third 
great  attack. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pore  over  the  map 
in  order  to  see  that  the  Allies  could  not 
afford  to  lose  much  more  ground.  Any 
new  advance  of  the  German  army  would 
bring  it  dangerously  near  Paris,  or  if  made 
in  the  region  of  Amiens-Abbeville,  com- 
munication between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish armies  would  be  imperilled. 

The  third  German  onslaught  was  on  the 
15th  of  July,  when  Ludendorff  threw  all 
his  forces  against  the  Allied  lines,  from 
Chateau-Thierry  as  far  as  the  Main  de 
Massiges,  to  the  east  of  Rheims.  But 
this  time  the  furious  assault  was  stopped 
short;  advance  was  impossible  except  at 
one  point  of  our  centre,  and  almost  at 
once  Foch  delivered  a  thrust  in  return 
which  was  irresistible  and  overwhelming. 
The  French  and  American  troops  counter- 
attacked on  the  i8th  of  July,  and  from 
the  first  this  counter-offensive,  which  took 
the  Germans  completely  by  surprise,  was 
a  brilliant  success.  The  enemy,  jostled 
and  confused,  abandoned  a  wide  stretch 
of  territory,  losing  many  thousands  of 
prisoners;  and  as  their  communications 
were  threatened  they  made  all  haste  to 
retreat,  falling  back  from  the  Marne, 
which  they  had  so  imprudently  crossed, 
as  far  as  the  Aisne.  Thus  they  lost  nearly 
all  the  ground  which  they  had  wrested 
from  us,  and  the  great  railway  from  Paris 
to  Nancy  was  ours  again. 

But  that  was  only  part  of  Foch's 
scheme.  In  Picardy,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Somme  and  of  the  Oise  he  repeated  the 
same   masterly   stroke   which   had   suc- 
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ceeded  in  Champagne.  Again  the  Ger- 
mans were  surprised,  and  agam  our  troops 
advanced,  taking  many  prisoners,  and 
this  time  the  other  great  road  from  Paris 
to  Calais  was  given  back  to  us. 

In  the  course  of  one  month  the  situa- 
tion had  completely  changed.  In  the  be- 
ginning the  Germans  seemed  to  have  won ; 
they  trumpeted  forth  their  victory,  and 
announced  that  the  inevitable  end  of  the 
war  was  close  at  hand.  Now  they  were 
vanquished,  and  forced  to  acknowledge 
their  defeat.  They  had  pushed  forward, 
and  now  they  were  being  pushed  back. 
They  had  threatened  the  most  vital  points 
of  the  Allies,  and  now  in  their  turn  they 
were  in  danger,  forced  into  a  general  re- 
treat, of  which  the  scope  and  gravity  be- 
came each  day  more  evident. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  search  the  pages 
of  military  history  for  another  example 
of  such  a  sudden  change,  for  none  can  be 
found.  It  is  this  reversal  of  conditions 
which  we  call,  and  with  full  justification. 
The  second  victory  of  the  Marne.  To  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  first  victory  of  19 14 
the  situation  of  the  Allies,  from  seem- 
ing almost  desperate,  became  favorable 
materially  and  also  as  to  morale;  the 
pressure  of  the  German  power  was  bro- 
ken and  the  liberty  and  the  civilization 
of  the  world  were  saved.  It  shall  be  my 
endeavor  to  indicate  concisely  the  chief 
outlines  of  this  second  victory,  and  to 
point  out  the  various  factors,  psycholog- 
ical as  well  as  strategic,  by  which,  to  my 
mind,  it  was  determined. 

The  chief  problem  in  a  war  where  the 
armies  are  intrenched,  so  that  their  lines 
stretch  without  a  break  for  hundreds  of 
kilometres,  is  to  pierce  the  enemy's  front, 
and  the  breach  once  made  to  widen  it, 
following  up  the  first  success  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  force  him  to  stand  upon  the 
defensive.  This  problem  is  complex  and 
difficult  in  the  highest  degree,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  different  com- 
manders should  have  felt  their  way, 
changing  their  methods,  and  even  their 
principles,  in  the  attempt  to  find  a  solu- 
tion. 

I  remember  having  long  discussions 
upon  this  important  question  with  one  of 
the  greatest  fighting  men  of  our  day. 
General  Ratko  Dimitrief ,  a  Bulgarian  by 


birth,  who,  however,  was  in  the  Russian 
service,  and  the  brilliant  commander  of  a 
large  army  upon  the  front  of  Riga.  His 
whole  career  had  been  intensely  interest- 
ing and  exciting.  After  passing  all  his 
youth  in  the  Russian  army  he  went  back 
to  Bulgaria,  where  his  military  talent 
showed  itself  so  unmistakably  that  he 
was  given  the  task  of  organizing  the  Bul- 
garian troops  and  preparing  them  for  war 
against  Turkey.  When  that  war  broke 
out,  Ratko  Dimitrief,  at  the  head  of 
the  first  Bulgarian  army,  carried  out  a 
manoeuvre  so  admirable  that  it  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  finest  of  Napoleon's. 
He  crossed  the  Balkans,  by  mountain 
passes  which  were  supposed  to  be  inac- 
cessible, feU  suddenly  upon  the  Turks, 
who  were  completely  taken  by  surprise, 
and  won  the  great  victor>^  of  Kirk-Kilisse. 
This  first  smashing  blow  led  to  the  success 
of  the  whole  campaign. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  war, 
Ratko  Dimitrief,  who  was  not  looked 
upon  with  eyes  of  favor  by  King  Ferdi- 
nand on  account  of  his  sympathy  with 
Russia,  took  service  again  in  the  Russian 
army,  where  the  Czar  gave  him  first  the 
command  of  an  army  corps  and  then  of 
an  army,  which  he  led  from  one  victorious 
fight  to  another  during  the  invasion  of 
Galicia. 

In  January,  191 7,  I  found  myself  at 
Riga,  having  been  sent  on  a  mission  to 
the  Russian  front,  and  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  passing  my  evenings  with  the  General, 
who  was  delighted  to  be  able  to  discuss 
the  war  with  a  French  officer. 

He  said  to  me  once:  "I  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  thought  to  the  problem  of 
the  best  way  to  pierce  an  enemy's  lines, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  Staff  officers  are 
on  the  wrong  track  when  they  seek  a  solu- 
tion only  by  accumulating  artillery,  and 
by  using  it  in  an  intense  and  prolonged 
bombardment.  By  dint  of  thinking  too 
much  about  the  means  at  their  command, 
they  end  by  forgetting  the  element  of  sur- 
prise, which  always  has  played  and  always 
will  play  a  leading  part  in  the  game  of 
war.  When  you  have  hammered  away, 
day  after  day,  at  a  certain  sector  of  the 
enemy's  front,  it  is  as  if  you  told  him  that 
you  mean  to  attack  him  there.  It  is  a 
sort  of  visiting-card  which  you  leave  in 
order  to  let  him  know  that  you  will  soon 
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begin  an  assault.  The  enemy,  thus  fore- 
warned, makes  his  arrangements  accord- 
ingly. He  masses  his  reserves  at  that 
point,  and  when  your  attack  is  launched, 
sooner  or  later  it  is  checked. 

"In  my  opinion,"  continued  Ratko, 
"another  course  should  be  followed.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  consists  in  bring- 
ing a  dozen  or  fifteen  good  divisions  into 
more  or  less  close  proximity  to  the  spot 
where  you  mean  to  strike.  That  being 
done,  it  is,  above  all,  important  that  the 
,  attack  should  be  a  surprise,  after  a  brief 
but  violent  preparation  by  your  artillery. 
The  enemy  should  be  dazed  by  the  force 
of  your  impact  and  the  brutality  of  your 
sudden  blow.  His  line  once  broken,  you 
must  push  on  at  once  with  redoubled 
speed,  in  order  to  widen  the  breach  still 
further." 

Since  then  I  have  often  remembered 
these  prophetic  words  of  Ratko  Dimitrief , 
for  the  course  of  military  events  has 
proved  that  he  was  right.  Early  in  191 7 
a  British  army  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cambrai  made  a  surprise  attack  which 
had  the  greatest  success.  The  famous 
Hindenburg  line  was  broken  through  in 
rather  a  wide  sector,  but  as  the  English 
had  not  sufficient  reserves  they  could  not 
follow  up  their  advantage. 

The  German  Staff,  which  on  account 
of  the  treachery  of  the  Russians  had  a 
large  number  of  available  reserves,  sought 
to  solve  the  problem  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested to  it  by  the  English.  According 
to  its  view,  the  two  essential  points  were : 
firsty  a  surprise  attack  by  a  strong  force, 
and,  second^  a  short  but  intense  artillery 
preparation,  not  so  much  meant  to  de- 
molish the  enemy's  defenses  as  to  destroy 
their  occupants  by  the  use  of  poisonous 
gas-shells. 

General  von  Hutier,  who  has  one  of  the 
best  brains  on  the  Prussian  Staff,  was  or- 
dered to  try  out  this  method  on  the  Rus- 
sian front  at  Riga,  as  a  sort  of  dress  re- 
hearsal; he  did  so,  and  the  result  was 
very  satisfactory. 

Early  in  March  last  specially  trained 
German  divisions  began  to  assemble  in 
a  radius  of  about  a  hundred  kilometres 
in  the  country  around  Saint -Quentin. 
The  most  careful  precautions  were  taken 
to  disguise  their  movements;  the  troops 
were  absolutely  forbidden  to  march  dur- 


ing daytime ;  any  fires  in  the  camps  were 
forbidden  also,  and  no  communication 
was  allowed  between  their  front  and  rear. 

In  their  two  first  attacks  the  German 
army  was  thus  enabled  to  profit  by  an 
element  of  surprise  which  counted  for  a 
great  deal  in  its  success,  and,  besides  that, 
their  furious  bombardment  with  asphyx- 
iating shells  made  our  first  lines  abso- 
lutely untenable. 

These  German  successes  had  at  least 
one  good  result — they  led  to  the  unity  of 
command.  The  Allied  governments  at 
last  decided  upon  an  indispensable  mea- 
sure, which  it  would  have  been  great-, 
ly  to  their  interest  to  have  adopted  long 
before;  there  was  to  be  a  sole  responsible 
commander  on  the  western  front. 

It  is  only  bare  justice  to  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  to  say  that  his  influence  had  great 
weight  in  this  decision.  The  choice  fell 
upon  General  Foch,  and  none  could  have 
better  deserved  it. 

Foch's  principal  characteristic  is  an 
admirable  flexibility  and  clearness  of 
mind,  to  which  is  added  a  dauntless  and 
imperturbable  spirit.  It  is  at  the  most 
critical  time,  when  a  situation  seems  to 
be  desperate,  that  he  is  most  captain  of 
his  soul;  his  hand  holds  the  rudder  in  a 
firmer  grip  than  before,  and  he  forces 
events  to  follow  the  dictation  of  his  will. 

I  happened  to  be  in  his  army,  at  the 
centre  of  the  French  front,  during  the 
first  battle  of  the  Marne.  There  are  in 
every  battle,  as  in  every  war  and  every 
revolution,  strongly  marked  points  of 
bifurcation,  when  circumstances,  instead 
of  following  what  is  apparently  their 
determined  course,  might  have  branched 
off  in  a  different  or  an  entirely  opposite 
direction.  These  points  of  bifurcation 
may  be  called  the  moments  of  history.  I 
use  the  word  in  its  etymological  sense; 
momentum  is  the  weight,  sometimes 
feather-light,  which  turns  the  trembling 
scale.  It  is  at  these  moments  that  the 
impulse  of  a  born  leader  makes  kself  felt. 
If  he  is  sufficiently  energetic  and  far-seeing 
he  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  carried 
along  without  resistance;  he  rises  to  the 
height  of  his  fortune,  and,  like  Brennus, 
throws  into  the  scale  the  weight  of  his 
sword. 

In  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  September, 
the  most  critical  day  of  the  first  battle 
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of  the  Marne,  the  situation  of  Foch's 
army  seemed  hopeless.  The  centre  and 
the  whole  of  the  right  wing  had  been 
forced  violently  backward  by  the  Ger- 
mans, so  that  the  front,  instead  of  be- 
ing horizontal,  appeared  oblique  and 
bevelled.  The  left  wing  only  held  because 
its  two  divisions  still  clung  with  savage 
obstinacy  to  the  extreme  outer  edge  of 
the  high  ground,  near  Mondement;  one 
was  the  42d,  commanded  by  Grossetti, 
the  other  the  Moroccan  division  (in  which 
I  was)  under  Humbert.  If  these  divi- 
sions fell  back,  if  they  loosened  their  hold 
on  the  plateau  and  allowed  themselves  to 
be  swept  back  into  the  plain,  the  centre 
of  the  French  armies  would  be  broken. 

But  fortunately  Foch  was  there.  It 
was  in  that  most  critical  moment,  with 
three-fourths  of  his  army  pushed  back 
and  his  losses  enormous,  that  his  genius 
conceived  and  immediately  carried  out 
the  manoeuvre  which  decided  our  great 
victory.  Taking  Grossetti's  division  on 
his  left,  he  threw  it  abruptly  by  what 
our  military  men  and  chess-players  call 
a  "motivement  de  rocade,''  against  the 
flank  of  the  German  army,  which  pro- 
jected at  that  point  in  a  sort  of  pocket  or 
triangle.  This  division,  one  of  the  best 
in  the  French  army  (it  was  made  up  of 
regiments  from  Verdun),  fell  like  a  thun- 
derbolt upon  the  flank  of  the  Boches,  who 
did  not  expect  to  be  attacked  frcm  that 
quarter.  Surprised  and  thrown  into  dis- 
order, they  were  forced  to  fall  back  with 
all  speed  in  order  to  escape  disaster. 

The  battle  was  won,  not  only  by  this 
.  masterly  manoeuvre,  but  by  the  strength 
of  Foch's  will;  he  was  able  to  transmit 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  carried  out  his 
orders,  and  to  the  troops  under  them,  the 
ardent  and  imperious  confidence  with 
which  his  owa  soul  was  filled. 

Foch  applied  there,  in  the  heat  of  ac- 
tion, a  maxim  of  Joseph  de  Maistre's 
which  he  had  often  quoted  to  his  pupils 
when  he  was  professor  at  the  Ecole  de 
Guerre:  ''Battles  are  won  or  lost  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  fight  them.  No  battle 
is  lost  until  it  is  believed  to  be  so." 

The  appointment  of  Foch  as  Generalis- 
simo of  the  Allied  armies  had  a  twofold 
meaning.  It  meant  the  complete  co-or- 
dination of  these  forces  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  had  no  equal  in  the  science  of 
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strategy,  and  it  meant  also  and  above  all 
that  that  science  would  be  applied  in  the 
conduct  of  the  great  and  decisive  battle 
which  must  soon  be  fought.  It  was  ab- 
solutely certain  that  Foch  would  not  con- 
fine himself  to  defensive  positions,  but 
that  he  would  attack  at  the  right  time 
and  would  not  be  willing  to  receive  blows 
without  paying  them  back  with  heavy 
interest. 

As  the  German  successes  of  March  and 
April  had  been  due  to  surprise,  as  well  as 
to  skilful  tactics,  the  first  thing  to  do  was 
to  be  fully  prepared  against  a  repetition 
of  the  same  methods.  And  there  it  was 
that  the  keen,  sane,  and  systematic  genius 
of  Petain,  who  was  commander-in-chief 


on  the  keenest  alert.  Toward  the  end  of 
June  it  was  definitely  known  that  the  at- 
tack in  Champagne  was  definitely  decided 
upon.  On  the  6th  of  July  the  indica- 
tions were  still  more  exact,  and  the  next 
day,  July  7,  General  Gouraud,  who  com- 
manded the  fourth  French  army,  gave 
out  a  stirring  order  of  the  day  to  the 
French  and  American  troops  under  him, 
exhorting  them  to  stand  firm  against  the 
impending  attack. 

On  the  loth  of  July  our  intelligence 
service  reported  that  the  date  fixed  for 
this  attack  was  the  14th  or  15th,  where- 
upon our  Staff  proceeded  to  probe  into 
the  German  lines  by  vigorous  raids,  in 
order  to  ascertain  positively  whether  this 
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of  the  ,  French  army,  came  into  play. 
Petain  had  an  instinct  for  organization, 
he  paid  the  utmost  attention  to  all  de- 
tails, and  he  had  also  the  faculty  of  quick- 
ly finding  ingenious  solutions  for  the  most 
difficult  and  unexpected  problems. 

It  was  above  all  imperative  to  discover 
at  any  cost  where  the  German  troops 
were  concentrated,  and  to  know  what 
sector,  and  at  what  time,  they  proposed 
to  attack  anew.  Our  intelligence  service 
and  those  connected  with  our  staffs  w^hose 
business  it  was  to  collect  information  re- 
doubled their  efforts  and  their  precau- 
tions. The  German  plan  was  ferreted 
out.  It  was  found  that  they  meant  to  at- 
tack in  Champagne,  and  all  signs  showed 
intense  activity  of  preparation  on  the 
enemy's  part. 

The  French  and  American  trpops  were 


information  was  correct.  In  the  evening 
of  July  14  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
these  probings  was  carried  out  by  a 
French  detachment,  led  by  one  of  our 
lieutenants.  He  rushed  boldly  into  the 
German  trenches,  and,  thanks  to  the 
prisoners  whom  he  brought  back,  we 
found  out  everything,  down  to  the  most 
minute  details.  It  was  the  most  wonder- 
ful haul  that  could  possibly  have  been 
made,  and  through  it  we  knew  that  the 
German  artillery  preparation  was  to  begin 
at  ten  minutes  past  midnight;  at  a  quar- 
ter past  four  in  the  morning  the  infantry 
would  leave  the  trenches  and  advance, 
protected  by  a  creeping  barrage. 

The  names  of  the  heroes  to  whose  cool- 
ness and  daring  we  owed  this  most  val- 
uable information  ought  to  pass  down  to 
posterity.    They  were  Lieutenant  Bales- 
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tier,  Sergeant  Lejeune,  Corporals  Hoquet 
and  Gourmelon,  and  Private  Aumasson. 
General  Gouraud  himself  fastened  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  upon  the 
breast  of  Lieutenant  Balestier,  and  never 
had  it  been  won  more  worthily. 

That  same  night  at  eleven  o'clock  the 
General  ordered  our  artillery  counter- 
operation  to  begin,  and  by  half  past 
eleven  every  batter}^  in  his  army  was  in 
full  blast  with  a  furious  barrage,  meant 
to  forestall  and  disconcert  the  German 
attack.  This  terrific  cannonading  during 
the  night  of  -Julv  14  was  plainly  heard  in 
all  the  region  around  Paris. 

THE    DEFENSIVE   BATTLE 

In  the  great  combat  which  was  now  be- 
ginning, and  which  was  to  prove  one  of 
the  decisive  battles  of  the  war,  the  strateg- 
ic plan  of  General  Foch  was  the  follow- 
ing: 

To  hold  back  the  enemy  and  prevent 
him  from  gaining  any  ground;  those  were 
the  tactics  of  defense.  This  result  once 
attained,  and  the  German  assaults  broken 
up,  counter-attacks  were  to  be  made  with 
the  utmost  vigor  by  all  of  our  available 
forces,  taking  advantage  of  the  perilous 
position  in  which  the  German  army  had 
placed  itself  on  account  of  the  enormous 
** pocket"  which  it  had  made  between 
Soissons,  Chateau-Thierry,  and  Rheims. 
These  two  parts  of  the  battle  were  closely 
linked  together,  and  one  was  as  impor- 
tant as  the  other.  In  order  for  the  coun- 
ter-attack to  succeed  it  was  necessary 
that  the  defense  should  be  proof  against 
any  assault.  Every  reader  will  under- 
stand that  it  is  impossible  for  many  rea- 
sons to  set  forth  here  in  full  all  the  details 
which  went  to  make  up  the  ingenious 
system  of  defense  which  had  been  devised 
by  General  Petain;  it  may  suffice  to  say 
that  its  leading  idea  was  to  allow  the  Ger- 
mans to  launch  their  first  assault  into 
space,  as  it  were,  by  causing  his  own  first 
line  to  fall  back  slowly,  reserving  his  chief 
defensive  for  the  second  and  third.  In  a 
fencing-bout,  when  you  have  to  deal  with 
an  opponent  whose  game  consists  in  hght- 
ning-like  and  repeated  thrusts,  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  give  way  in  time,  yield- 
ing as  much  ground  as  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary at  the  moment  when  he  makes  his 
thrust.     His  rapier,  instead  of  reaching 


your  breast,  finds  itself  in  empty  air,  and 
in  that  moment  your  counter-thrust  is 
made. 

But  whether  it  be  a  question  of  fencing 
or  of  war,  everything  in  this  manoeuvre 
depends  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  car- 
ried out,  and  in  order  to  profit  by  this  de- 
fense to  its  fullest  extent  a  leader  of  the 
highest  degree  of  talent  and  troops  of  the 
first  order  are  indispensable.  The  units 
left  in  the  first  line  are  of  necessity  sacri- 
ficed; their  duty  is  to  die  if  need  be 
where  they  stand,  after  holding  back  the 
enemy's  attack  by  every  possible  means, 
so  that  when  he  reaches  the  second  line 
his  ranks  will  be  already  thinned  and  his 
first  wind  and  strength  exhausted. 

The  soldiers  under  General  Gouraud 
and  General  Berthelot  made  this  sacri- 
fice of  their  lives  with  the  courage  of 
Stoics. 

The  Germans  launched  their  great  at- 
tack from  Chateau-Thierry  as  far  as  the 
Main  de  Massiges.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  what  their  objectives  were: 
They  proposed  to  overflow  the  country  to 
the  right  and  left  of  Rheims  and  the  Mon- 
tague de  Rheims,  by  a  double  enveloping 
movement  to  overcome  the  defense  of 
that  city,  and  afterward  to  push  on  to 
Epernay  and  Chalons.  Their  shock  divi- 
sions expected  to  reach  these  two  latter 
cities  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  the 
battle.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  German 
advance  on  Chalons  was  a  grave  menace 
to  the  Allies,  as  it  would  imperil  the  safety ' 
of  communications  between  our  army  of 
the  east  and  that  of  the  north. 

The  French  army  was  most  fortunate 
in  having  for  the  guiding  spirit  of  its  de- 
fensive battle,  on  whose  forces  the  chief 
weight  of  the  German  attack  must  fall, 
one  of  our  greatest  leaders  and  most  skil- 
ful trainers  of  men.  General  Gouraud,  a 
hero  worthy  of  the  famous  phrase:  ''The 
mere  sight  of  him  made  men  brave." 

In  all  our  armies  there  is  no  chief  pos- 
sessed of  more  influence  and  more  per- 
sonal magnetism;  when  he  is  with  his 
troops  a  miraculous  growth  of  devotion, 
heroism,  and  sacrifice  springs  up  among 
thera  into  a  rich  harvest. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek ;  his  whole 
life  has  been  made  up  of  devotion  and 
sacrifice  to  duty  and  to  his  country. 

On  the  15  th  of  July,  at  a  quarter  past 
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four  in  the  morning,  as  day  was  breaking, 
the  troops  of  the  Kronprinz  left  their 
trenches  and  flung  themselves  against  the 
French  lines.  Our  plan  of  defense,  which 
had  been  thought  out  to  the  last  detail, 
worked  to  perfection;  the  battle  went  on 
and  developed  exactly  as  the  French  com- 


and  disperse  the  first  attack  of  the  enemy, 
and  they  fulfilled  their  mission  to  the  end. 
Many  heroic  deeds  were  done  which  will 
never  be  known,  while  others  belong  al- 
ready to  history.  At  Mont-sans-Nom,  for 
instance,  half  a  platoon — made  up  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  men  at  most,  commanded 


Fro'ii  a  photi'gi  aph  copyright  by  R.  Melcy,  Paris. 

General  Gouraud. 


manders  had  foreseen.  The  signallers  on 
our  first  line  threw  up  warning  rockets 
at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  imme- 
diately our  barrage-fire  fell  upon  the  Ger- 
man first  positions.  Our  first  line,  meant 
to  be  yielded,  was  only  feebly  manned, 
but  every  man  therein  was  a  hero,  and 
their  intrepid  officers  were  prepared  to  lay 
down  their  lives  for  France.  They  all 
knew,  officers  and  men,  that  nine-tenths 
of  them  would  die  in  their  tracks;  it  was 
their  task,  as  I  have  said,  to  hold  back 
Vol.  LXIV.— 51 


by  a  captain,  held  on  from  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  six  o'clock  at  night,  be- 
sieged and  almost  submerged  by  the  Ger- 
man flood,  but  managing  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  rear  by  means  of  carrier-pigeons 
and  wireless  telegraphy.  A  major  in 
command  of  a  battalion  was  not  far 
away,  also  hemmed  in  at  his  post  with  all 
his  men.  By  nightfall  they  had  ex- 
hausted all  their  ammunition;  when  the 
order  to  retire  came  from  their  division, 
the  major,  the  captain,  and  their  handful 
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of  men  opened  a  way  for  themselves  with 
their  bayonets  and  arrived  at  our  Hne 
with  fourteen  prisoners.  These  islands 
of  French  resistance,  of  which  there  were 
many,  stopped,  divided,  and  scattered  the 
oncoming  German  waves  of  assault,  as 
they  were  meant  to  do,  so  that  when  they 
came  upon  our  principal  line  of  defense, 
two  or  three  kilometres  further  back,  their 
force  was  three-quarters  spent  and  they 
did  not  succeed  in  seriously  encroaching 
at  any  point  on  General  Gouraud's  front. 

By  noon  the  French  commanders  had 
a  very  distinct  impression  that  the  vic- 
tory was  ours;  a  general  commanding  an 
army  corps  remarked  in  popular  language 
that  we  "had  broken  the  beast's  paw." 
This  was  then  the  situation:  To  the  right, 
on  Gouraud's  front,  our  advance  forma- 
tions were  holding  on  to  their  shelters;  in 
the  centre  the  enemy  had  only  reached 
our  intermediate  positions;  on  the  left  he 
had  got  as  far  as  the  old  Roman  road,  and 
the  woods  to  the  southeast  of  Prunay. 

The  check  of  the  German  attack  was 
from  that  time  a  foregone  conclusion. 
The  Kaiser,  as  we  knew  from  our  first 
prisoners,  had  been  watching  the  battle 
from  Ludendorff 's  house  at  Blanc-Mont, 
no  doubt  waiting  for  the  approaching 
time  when  he  should  make  his  entry  into 
Chalons.  But  that  entry  never  came  off, 
any  more  than  his  entry  into  Nancy — or 
into  Paris ! 

In  the  evening  of  July  i6  General 
Gouraud  issued  an  order  of  the  day  to  his 
army,  announcing  the  victory.  In  this 
army  there  was  an  American  division, 
fighting  among  our  poilus  and  giving 
every  proof  of  splendid  courage.  The 
young  American  soldiers,  of  whom  many 
were  under  fire  for  the  first  time,  bore 
themselves  like  veterans.  In  one  trench 
where  they  fought  side  by  side  with 
French  chasseurs,  the  dead  bodies  of  more 
than  sixty  Germans  were  found  in  a 
stretch  of  a  couple  of  hundred  yards. 

The  defense  made  by  General  Berthe- 
lot's  army,  which  held  the  left  sector 
between  Rheims  and  the  Marne,  was 
equally  energetic,  equally  full  of  heroism. 
The  German  effort  was  especially  furious 
at  this  point;  their  encircling  manoeuvre, 
which  had  for  its  objective  the  capture  of 
the  Montagne  de  Rheims  and  of  the  city, 
had  another  as  well;  General  Fritz  von 


Below  aimed  at  breaking  the  front  of  Ber- 
thelot  between  the  Marne  and  Rheims, 
just  as  Von  Einem  sought  to  break  Gou- 
raud's front  between  Rheims  and  the 
Main  de  Massiges. 

The  German  attack  was  launched  with 
extreme  violence.  Our  lines,  which  were 
held  by  French  and  Italian  troops,  wa- 
vered somewhat  before  the  formidable 
thrust;  the  Italians  lost  the  wooded  slopes 
of  Bligny  and  Champlat,  and  we  were 
forced  back  to  the  outskirts  of  the  forest 
of  Rheims.  But  we  stuck  firmly  to  our 
second  positions,  on  which  the  enemy 
could  make  no  impression. 

On  the  left-hand  sector,  which  lay 
along  the  Marne,  between  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  Mareuil,  another  German 
army,  led  by  Von  Boehn,  had  rather  bet- 
ter success.  SLx  of  their  divisions  man- 
aged to  cross  the  river  between  Jaulgonne 
and  Verneuil,  and  climbed  the  heights 
to  the  southward.  Fierce  fighting  took 
place  around  the  villages  of  Reuilly  and 
Courthiezy,  and  by  the  end  of  the  day 
our  men  had  been  obliged  to  yield  some 
ground.  The  Germans  gained  a  foot- 
hold in  the  villages  of  Saint-Agnan  and 
La  Chapelle-Monthodon,  and  by  July 
15  their  advance  south  of  the  Marne  had 
reached  five  kilometres  at  this  point.  On 
the  other  hand,  further  to  the  left,  west  of 
Fossoy,  the  American  troops  had  thrown 
the  Germans  back  across  the  river. 

The  enemy,  having  gained  a  local  suc- 
cess, immediately  sought  to  push  it 
farther,  by  enlarging,  toward  Epernay, 
the  pocket  which  he  had  dug  out  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Marne,  but  vigorous 
counter-attacks  on  our  part  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  back  part  of  this 
ground,  and  the  villages  of  Saint-Agnan 
and  La  Chapelle  were  ours  again.  In 
vain  Von  Boehn  redoubled  his  efforts;  he 
only  got  possession  of  the  hamlet  of 
Montvoisin,  ten  kilometres  from  Epernay. 

The  situation  on  the  evening  of  July 
17  was  very  much  in  our  favor,  and  the 
great  defensive  battle  was  three-fourths 
won.  It  is  easy  to  divide  into  three 
sectors  the  wide  front  over  which  it  was 
spread : 

I  St.  On  the  front  of  Gouraud's  army, 
between  Rheims  and  the  Main  de  Mas- 
siges, the  Germans  were  completely 
checked. 
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2d.  On  Berthelot's  front,  between  the 
Marne  and  Rheims,  our  lines  had  been 
somewhat  bent  back,  but  our  second 
positions  were  untouched,  and  already 
the  French  and  Italian  troops,  not  satis- 
fied with  having  made  a  stout  resistance, 
were  getting  back  some  of  the  grourd 
which  they  had  lost. 

3d.  Along  the  Marne,  between  Cha- 
teau-Thierry and   Cailly,   the   Germans 


enlarge  and  make  use  of  it  for  lurther 
advance.  If  that  was  not  possible,  the 
salient  was  a  serious  drawback,  since  it 
laid  them  open  to  flanking  attacks. 
Now,  Foch  was  a  past  master  in  that 
particular  kind  of  fighting,  as  he  had 
shown  at  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne. 

The  Boche  being  thus  held  at  every 
point,  the  hour  for  a  counter-attack  had 
manifestly  come.     It  was  now  time  for 


The  French  detachment  which,  just  before  the  German  attack,  reported,  as  the  result  of  a  bold  dash, 
the  most  exact  details  of  what  was  to  take  place. 

Lieutenant  Balestier  in  the  centre. 


had  been  able  to  get  six  of  their  divisions 
across  the  river,  but  these  troops  were 
unable  to  follow  up  their  advantage,  and, 
that  being  the  case,  their  position  to  the 
south  of  the  stream  seemed  perilous. 

Taking  it  altogether,  our  Generalis- 
simo, Foch,  had  every  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied on  that  evening  of  July  17.  The 
German  push  had  been  stopped  short. 
The  enormous  salient  which  their  suc- 
cessful offensive  of  the  27  th  of  May  on 
the  Chemin-des-Dames  had  made  into 
the  French  lines  was  no  longer  an  ad- 
vantage  unless  they  should  be  able  to 


the  Generalissimo  to  pass  from  defensive 
to  offensive  warfare,  which  is,  according 
to  Napoleon,  "the  most  difficult  of  all 
the  operations  of  war,  for  which  the  right 
moment  can  only  be  grasped  by  a  man  of 
the  highest  talent!" 

foch's  return  thrust 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  Germany 
will  lose  this  war  (and  she  has  lost  it  al- 
ready) is  because  she  has  made  gross 
mistakes  as  to  the  psychology  of  her  en- 
emies; of  France,  in  the  first  place,  then 
England,  and  after  that  America;  and 
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she  has  also  entirely  underestimated  the 
military  strength  which  each  of  these 
countries  could  bring  to  bear  against 
her.  These  errors,  and  this  faulty  reckon- 
ing, doom  her  to  defeat;  if  we  should 
seek  for  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
them,  we  might  find  some  such  explana- 
tion as  this: 

The  Germans  enjoyed  a  flourishing 
material  civilization,  but  they  had  no 
moral  civilization  whatever. 

The  way  in  which  they  provoked  this 
war,  their  obscene  barbarity  of  conduct, 
in  which  officers  and  soldiers  are  alike, 
the  innumerable  crimes  which  have 
marked  their  passage  through  Belgium 
and  France — cities  burned  to  the  ground, 
systematic  and  wanton  destruction  of 
ancient  monuments,  thousands  of  inno- 
cent people  massacred,  thousands  more 
reduced  to  famine  or  carried  into  hideous 
slavery,  desecration  of  religious  symbols 
and  graves  of  the  dead,  authorized  and 
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organized  pillage  and  defilement — all  of 
these  make  up  the  most  monstrous  of- 
fense against  justice  and  humanity  which 
has  ever  been  committed  by  a  great  peo- 
ple, and  for  this  they  are  one  and  all  re- 
sponsible, from  the  Kaiser  down  to  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects. 

The  world  has  been  pushed  back  for 
twenty  or  even  thirty  centuries,  and  be- 
cause much  of  the  harm  done  is  irrepa- 
rable those  who  have  wrought  it  must  be 
severely  punished.  We  should  be  lack- 
ing in  our  most  sacred  duty  to  our  dead 
and  to  the  generations  which  are  yet  to 
come  if,  through  fatigue  or  moral  weak- 
ness, we  should  allow  the  war  to  end  with- 
out the  infliction  of  signal  punishment. 

That  long  list  of  misdeeds  could  not 
have  been  committed  if  the  Germans  had 
had  any  true  morality,  or  any  real  mo- 
rale. And  if  a  man  has  no  moral  standards 
himself,  how  can  he  measure  and  appreci- 
ate those  of  his  enemies?    He  can  form 
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no  idea  of  them;  what  Bismarck  called 
"those  imponderables,"  are  for  him  non- 
existent. This  shadowy  domain  of  the 
moral  forces,  from  which, -however,  they 
rule  the  world,  is  an  unknown  country 
to  the  Germans;  they  grope  about  in  it, 
go  astray,  and  in  the  end  lose  themselves. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  misled  by 
appearances  and  only  accustomed  to  look 
at  the  outside  of  things,  they  stupidly 
decided  that  France  would  fall  to  pieces 
in  a  few  weeks;  they  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  inexhaustible  reserves  of  cour- 
age, energy,  and  resistance  on  which  our 
country  could  draw. 

The  Germans  have  not  understood  the 
English  character,  and  still  less  that  of 
the  Americans.  They  believed  that  the 
worship  of  the  Almighty  Dollar  was  so 
firmly  established  in  America,  and  love 
of  comfort  and  peace  so  deep-rooted,  that 
nothing  would  induce  the  United  States 
to  go  to  war.    They  could  not  understand 


the  American  idealism,  of  which  we  have 
now  in  France  such  a  magnificent  ex- 
ample— an  army  of  nearly  two  million 
men  who  within  a  year  have  rushed  to 
take  part  in  this  new  crusade  against 
barbarism;  against  those  who  have  been 
"faithless  to  humanity." 

We  shall  see  that  the  Germans  made 
the  same  mistakes  in  psychology  and  in 
underrating  the  strength  of  their  adver- 
saries at  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne 
which  we  have  just  won. 

They  were  convinced  that  the  French 
army  was  incapable  of  resistance,  and 
still  more  of  making  a  counter-attack. 
Their  successes  of  the  21st  of  March 
and  the  27  th  of  May  had  gone  to  their 
heads,  until  they  were  fairly  bursting 
with  vanity;  they  believed  that  the  Allies 
were  only  fit  to  be  their  butt  and  would 
continue  to  be  maltreated  without  hitting 
back. 

That  explains  their  overwhelming  sur- 
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prise  at  the  French  counter-offensive  in 
July. 

Foch's  plan,  which  was  at  the  same  time 
very  simple  and  extremely  ingenious,  con- 
sisted in  taking  advantage  of  the  salient 
formed  by  the  German  front,  in  order  to 
throw  against  their  flank,  between  Sois- 
sons  and  Chateau-Thierry,  two  French 
and  American  armies,  those  of  General 
Mangin  and  General  Degoutte.  Final 
orders  for  the  attack  were  given  on  the 
night  of  the  17th  and  i8th.  Mangin 's 
army  stretched  between  the  Aisne  and  the 
Ourcq;  that  of  Degoutte  from  the  Ourcq 
to  Clignon,  where  it  joined  the  American 
troops.  A  furious  storm  during  the  night 
fortunately  hid  the  last  preparations  for 
the  advance. 

The  Boches,  who  had  no  idea  that  any- 
thing was  going  to  happen,  were  all  snugly 
underground  in  their  dugouts,  when,  at 
the  appointed  time,  thirty-five  minutes 
past  four,  thousands  of  guns  began  a 
thunderous  cannonade,  and  at  the  same 
moment  our  infantry  flung  themselves 
forward,  led  by  an  army  of  tanks.  The 
surprise  of  the  Germans  left  nothing  to  be 
wished  for.  By  noon  Mangin's  men  had 
reached  Saconin-Breuil  and  Vierzy;  they 
swept  past  Chaudun,  Villers-Helon,  Mau- 
roy-sur-Ourcq.  Whole  German  staffs 
were  captured  in  their  headquarters; 
cannon  w^ere  counted  by  the  hundred, 
prisoners  by  the  thousand,  and  farther  to 
the  south  Degoutte's  army  and  the 
American  troops  were  having  a  like  suc- 
cess. 

The  Germans,  stunned  by  this  over- 
whelming blow,  hastily  brought  up  their 
reserves,  but  to  no  purpose;  on  the  19th 
the  Allied  troops  continued  to  advance, 
and  Mangin  reached  the  heights  which 
dominated  Soissons. 

This  triumphant  advance  was  followed 
by  immediate  results.  The  German  Gen- 
eral Staff,  conscious  of  peril,  began  to  call 
back  those  divisions  which  were  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  salient,  an  op- 
eration which  the  French  and  American 
troops  took  care  to  interfere  with  by  at- 
tacking all  along  the  line,  from  Soissons 
to  Rheims.  During  the  night  of  the  19th 
and  20th  the  German  divisions  which  had 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Marne  found 
themselves  harassed  and  attacked  from 
all  sides.    Incessantly  pounded  by  our 


artillery  and  tormented  by  our  aviators, 
they  were  forced  to  recross  the  river  on 
shaking  foot-bridges,  which  were  demol- 
ished every  few  minutes  by  the  fire  of  our 
guns.  The  roads  w^ere  blocked  by  a  dense 
swarm  of  retreating  columns  and  supply- 
trains,  on  which  our  aviators  and  artil- 
lery poured  tons  of  projectiles.  At  day- 
break on  the  20th  the  French  and  Ameri- 
can troops  lined  the  southern  bank  of  the 
]\Iarne. 

That  day  Mangin  and  Degoutte  pur- 
sued their  courS'e  eastward;  between 
Rheims  and  the  Marne  Berthelot  con- 
tinued to  gain  ground.  We  had  already 
taken  twenty  thousand  prisoners  and  four 
hundred  guns,  and  the  American  divisions 
on  Degoutte's  right  had  gained  a  foot- 
hold on  the  plateau  of  Etrepilly,  which 
overlooks  Chateau-Thierry.  This  town, 
the  birthplace  of  La  Fontaine,  the  most 
national  of  all  our  poets,  was  set  free  by 
the  Americans  on  the  night  of  the  20th 
and  2ist,  after  having  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  for  fifty  days.  On  the  21st, 
2 2d,  23d,  and  24th  of  July  our  offensive 
advance  became  still  more  marked.  The 
army  of  Mangin  got  as  far  as  Oulchy-la- 
Ville;  Degoutte  went  well  beyond  the 
road  leading  from  Soissons  to  Chateau- 
Thierry.  At  the  southern  end  of  the 
salient  the  Americans  crossed  the  Marne 
at  many  places  between  Chateau-Thierry 
and  Dormans,  and  pushed  boldly  forward 
toward  the  north  in  the  forests  of  Fere 
and  Ris. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  fighting 
should  have  raged  most  fiercely  between 
the  Marne  and  Rheims,  for  there  was  the 
pivot  of  the  German  resistance;  if  that 
was  carried  his  retreat  would  become  a 
disaster.  Berthelot's  army,  which'  was 
reinforced  by  English  divisions,  had  there- 
fore a  very  stiff  task,  for  the  Germans 
threw  in  three  of  their  finest  divisions, 
choice  troops  which  they  had  been  keep- 
ing in  reserve.  The  struggle  lasted  until 
the  26th,  when  the  Germans,  worn  out, 
at  last  made  up  their  minds  to  retreat, 
and  General  Gouraud  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  retrieve,  by  a  brilliant  stroke, 
some  of  the  ground  which  he  had  volun- 
tarily given  up  at  the  beginning  of  the 
battle. 

In  the  night  of  the  26th  and  27  th  the 
enemy  was  in  full  retreat  on  all  the  line 
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from  the  valley  of  the  Ourcq,  southeast 
of  Oulchy-le-Chateau,  as  far  as  the  valley 
of  the  Ardre,  above  Bligny.  We  took 
Fere-en-Tardenois.  The  Germans,  al- 
though they  had  been  obliged  to  diminish 
their  salient,  still  strove  to  hold  on  to 
their  two  pivots  of  Soissons  and  Rheims, 
but  on  the  29th  one  of  these  pivots  was 
rudely  shaken  by  General  Mangin.  On 
the  I  St  of  August  the  Allied  armies  re- 
newed their  attack,  with  the  object  of 
throwing  the  mass  of  the  enemy's  forces 
back  to  the  Vesle,  and  Mangin's  army, 
reinforced  by  British  troops,  carried  the 
villages  of  Grand-Rosoy,  Beugneux,  and 
Hartennes.  The  Germans  were  obliged 
to  evacuate  Soissons,  as  it  was  in  immi- 
nent danger,  and  on  the  2d  of  August,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  chasseurs 
of  General  Vuillemot  m^de  their  entry 
into  the  city.  On  all  the  front  our  ad- 
vance continued.  Ville-en-Tardenois  was 
regained,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  we 
held  the  banks  of  the  Aisne  and  the  Vesle 
from  Soissons  to  Fismes,  the  outskirts  of 
which  were  occupied  by  Americans.  In 
twenty-four  hours  we  had  advanced  ten 
kilometres,  and  had  retaken  more  than 
fifty  villages. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  after  very  se- 
vere fighting,  the  Americans  got  into 
Fismes. 

After  the  5th  of  August  we  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  southern  banks  of  the  Aisne 
and  the  Vesle,  from  Soissons  to  Rheims, 
and  the  masterly  manoeuvre  which  Foch 
had  started  on  the  i8th  of  July  had  come 
to  an  end  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  front 
was  concerned,  and  with  the  most  inspir- 
ing success.  The  salient  which  the  Ger- 
mans had  driven  into  our  lines  after  their 
victory  of  the  Chemin-des-Dames  was  re- 
duced to  a  quarter  of  what  it  had  been, 
and  their  losses  in  prisoners  and  in  guns 
were  grave.  But  those  material  losses 
were  nothing  compared  to  the  serious  in- 
jury to  their  morale.  Ludendorff  was 
stunned  by  the  formidable  blow  dealt  him 
by  Foch;  he  appeared  to  have  lost  all 
initiative,  and  the  situation  was  entirely 
reversed.  The  German  army,  instead  of 
attacking,  had  now  to  suffer  our  attacks; 
the  High  Command  seemed  to  be  dis- 
abled and  incapable  of  pulling  itself  to- 
gether for  any  effective  reaction.  The 
High  Command  of  the  Allies,  on  the  other 


hand,  had  never  been  in  more  magnificent 
form. 

THE  AMERICANS  IN  THE  BATTLE 

One  of  the  essential  characteristics  of 
this  battle  must  always  be  the  part  played 
in  it  by  the  Americans.  For  the  first  time 
on  European  soil  a  large  number  of  Ameri- 
can troops,  formed  into  divisions,  found 
themselves  engaged  in  a  military  opera- 
tion on  a  very  large  scale;  they  were  about 
to  undergo  a  decisive  ordeal. 

From  this  ordeal  they  came  out  with 
flying  colbrs,  in  every  sense  of  the  words. 
The  gallantry  with  which  they  fought,  the 
skill  of  their  officers,  the  heroism  of  the 
men,  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  every  Frenchman  who  came  into  con- 
tact with  them.  Many  of  my  comrades 
were  delighted  to  bear  witness  to  their 
valor  and  coolness.  General  Degoutte 
was  for  a  long  time  in  Morocco,  com- 
manding the  celebrated  Moroccan  divi- 
sion, which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our 
army;  all  its  regiments  have  the  "fourra- 
gere,"  and  their  flags  are  decorated  with 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  speaking  of  the 
American  division  which  fought  at  Cha- 
teau-Thierry the  general  declared,  "I 
couldn't  have  done  better  with  my  '  Maro- 
caine,'  "  and  General  Gouraud  said  of  the 
men:  ''They  are  as  good  as  the  best  of 
our  poilus." 

General  Pershing,  in  the  ringing  order 
of  the  day  which  he  issued  to  his  troops 
after  the  victory,  designated  a  certain 
number  among  them;  the  ist,  the  2d, 
the  3d,  the  4th,  the  26th,  the  28th,  the 
3 2d,  and  the  42d  divisions — eight  in  all. 

The  American  Staff  is  sparing  of  details 
touching  the  very  brilliant  role  played  by 
its  units;  it  thinks  more  of  preparing  for 
the  success  of  to-morrow  than  of  celebrat- 
ing the  conquests  of  yesterday,  and  this 
is  easily  understood.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, before  the  full  official  account  is 
published,  I  may  give  here  a  few  stories 
which  I  have  gathered  from  French  of- 
ficers regarding  the  heroism  of  the  young 
Americans. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  divisions  which 
were  echeloned  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Marne,  between  Chateau-Thierry 
and  Jaulgonne.  When  the  German  at- 
tack was  launched  they  made  an  admi- 
rable defense;  at  one  part  of  the  front  be- 
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tween  Fossoy  and  Crezancy  the  enemy 
was  stopped  short.  He  had  more  luck, 
however,  to  the  eastward,  where  he 
pushed  aside  some  French  troops,  and 
crossed  the  river.  The  Americans,  finding 
their  right  flank  menaced,  made  a  bend 
five  kilometres  long  in  their  positions, 
fighting  on  the  defensive  all  the  way. 
They  carried  out  this  difficult  manoeuvre 
under  heavy  fire  with  great  coolness,  and 
held  their  positions  until  the  20th  of  July, 
when  the  German  retreat  began.  The 
Americans  then  hurled  themselves  in  pur- 
suit, and  two  days  later  the  villages  of 
Jaulgonne,  Charteves  and  Mont-Sain t- 
Pere  were  taken.  There  was  very  stiff 
fighting  on  the  wooded  hills  which  rise 
above  Charmel;  in  the  night  of  the  25th 
the  Americans  overran  the  village,  and 
when  the  dawn  came  they  were  masters  of 
the  hill  crests.  On  the  27th  they  reached 
the  source  of  the  Ourcq,  and  carried  Ron- 
cheres.  After  twelve  days  of  steady  fight- 
ing since  they  left  the  bank  of  the  Marne, 
they  found  themselves  in  a  very  difficult 
country,  on  the  south  border  of  the  Meu- 
niere  wood ;  and  there  they  were  relieved. 

Another  division  went  into  action  on 
the  slopes  of  Roncheres  on  the  30th  of 
July,  and  fought  its  way  steadily  in  the 
direction  of  Fismes,  reaching  there  on  the 
5th  of  August.  It  is  an  interesting  detail 
that  this  division  was  largely  made  up  of 
regiments  from  Wisconsin,  and  among 
them  were  many  German-Americans,  who 
proved  their  loyalty  to  their  adopted 
country  by  shedding  their  blood  for  it. 

It  was  on  the  evening,  of  the  30th  of 
July  that  they  attacked  the  wood  of 
Grimpettes,  after  a  short  artillery  prep- 
aration, and  occupied  its  southeast  corner. 
The  Germans  resisted  obstinately,  coun- 
ter-attacking with  vigor,  and  pushing 
back  the  American  front-line  formations. 
The  fighting  became  more  and  more 
bitter;  much  of  it  was  hand-to-hand. 
The  next  day,  the  31st,  the  Americans 
managed  to  seize  all  the  wood,  crushing 
the  nests  of  machine-guns  meant  to  stop 
their  progress  to  Cierges.  That  village, 
which  lay  in  a  hollow,  was  drowned  in 
asphyxiating  gases;  instead  of  trying  to 
go  into  it,  the  Americans  went  cound,  and 
with  one  great  rush  took  the  northern 
slopes  above.  Then,  after  a  short  pause, 
they  cleared  out  the  wood  of  Joublets, 


while,  at  the  same  time,  a  French  division 
advanced  on  Leroy,  coming  out  of  the 
Meuniere  wood. 

On  the  I  St  of  August  the  Americans 
sprang  forward  again,  to  find  themselves 
faced  by  very  serious  obstacles — the 
Reddy  Farm  and  Hill  230.  But  they  had 
shown,  ever  since  they  came  into  the  fight- 
ing, that  they  had  a  talent  for  manoeuvres 
and  were  already  versed  in  infantry  tac- 
tics; they  were  also  masters  of  the  art  of 
rushing  a  position,  and  skilful  in  the  use 
of  machine-guns,  automatic  rifles,  and 
field -mortars.  Again  they  were  more 
than  a  match  for  the  Germans,  and  Hill 
230  was  carried  at  the  first  assault,  the 
Americans  taking  seventy  prisoners;  after 
that  the  enemy  stole  off,  leaving  only  a 
weak  rear-guard,  which  was  instantly 
swept  away.  Toward  evening  on  the  2d 
of  August  the  Americans  were  north  of 
Dravegny,  having  pushed  on  for  six  or 
^even  kilometres.  For  three  days  their 
infantry  had  been  fighting  continuously, 
notwithstanding  the  great  difficulty  of 
getting  food,  as  there  was  only  one  very 
narrow  road  for  all  the  supply-trains,  and 
that  was  soaked  by  heavy  rains.  Not- 
withstanding all  drawbacks,  they  went 
steadily  on,  until  the  line  which  passes 
Bouleaux  was  reached,  and  here  the  Ger- 
mans faced  them  again ;  they  had  a  large 
number  of  machine-guns  and  their  ar- 
tillery swept  all  approaches. 

It  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  the 
Americans  to  turn  back  upon  themselves 
with  all  caution  and  have  recourse  again 
to  manoeuvring.  The  division  turned  all 
the  enemy's  bases,  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting as  far  as  the  sloping  ground  north  of 
Saint-Martin,  having  made  a  bend  seven 
kilometres  deep. 

A  last  and  greatest  effort  brought  these 
fighting  men  to  Fisn  es  and  the  valley  of 
the  Vesle,  but  at  the  cost  of  heavy  sacri- 
fices. The  4th  of  August  saw  very  heavy 
fighting;  the  Germans  held  Fismes  in 
force,  but  the  Americans  kept  up  a  steady 
fire  with  their  field-mortars  and  some 
37-mm.  guns,  and  by  nightfall  were  with- 
in a  kilometre  of  the  village.  Hea\y  rain 
fell  all  night  long,  making  the  task  before 
them  still  harder,  but  when  day  broke 
again,  after  their  artillery  had  somewhat 
prepared  the  way,  they  made  their  final 
assault.    Fighting  in  the  village  was  from 
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house  to  house  and  hand  to  hand;  each 
group  of  walls  was  an  island  of  resistance 
to  the  steadily  oncoming  flood,  but  when 
night  again  fell  the  job  was  almost  done; 
the  Germans  only  held  the  northern  end 
of  the  village,  and  the  next  day  they  were 


driven  out  of  that  and  across  the  Vesle. 
The  division  had  left  Roncheres  on  the 
30th  of  July;  in  six  days  it  had  fought  its 
way  successfully  for  18  kilometres,  ending 
up  with  the  difficult  feat  of  taking  Fismes 
by  assault. 
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And  here  let  me  give,  only  too  briefly, 
a  mere  sketch  of  the  brilliant  work  done 
by  what  was  known  as  "'  the  Yankee  Divi- 
sion," which  had  the  honor  of  relieving, 
in  Belleau  Wood,  the  American  Marine 
Corps,  which  there  won  immortality. 

The  Yankee  Division  held  the  sector 
northeast  of  Chateau-Thierry,  between 
Bussiares  and  Vaux,  on  the  road  from 
Chateau-Thierry  to  La  Ferte-sous- 
Jouarre,  having  on  its  right  and  left  two 
French  divisions.  On  the  i8th  of  July,  at 
thirty-five  minutes  past  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  attacked  with  vigor,  although 
somewhat  handicapped  because  their  left 
wing  was  far  behind  the  right,  and  there- 
fore forced  to  advance  very  rapidly  in  or- 
der to  straighten  their  line.  The  village 
of  Torcy  was  carried  in  an  hour,  the  Ger- 
mans being  taken  quite  by  surprise;  Bel- 
leau and  Givry  were  occupied,  and  the 
railway  reached.  The  fighting  in  Givry 
was  very  grim.  Hill  193,  which  was  to 
have  been  taken  by  the  French  on  the 
American  left,  held  out,  and  the  Amer- 
icans were  thus  exposed  to  a  heavy  en- 
filading fire,  from  which  they  lost  heavily. 
At  last  this  hill  was  carried,  thanks  to 
the  help  of  the  Americans,  and  the  for- 
ward push  went  on ;  the  villages  of  Epieds 
and  Trugny  were  taken  by  storm,  and  the 
division  reached  the  road  from  Jaulgonne 
to  Fere-en-Tardenois.  In  six  days  it  had 
advanced  a  distance  of  17  kilometres, 
taken  248  prisoners,  a  heavy  210-mm. 
cannon  and  many  machine-guns,  thus  de- 
serving, as  did  all  the  other  American 
divisions,  the  splendid  praise  given  them 
by  Foch  when  he  received  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Allied  press.  ''As  to  the 
Americans,"  he  said,  "you  may  say  that 
they  are  admirable  soldiers;  I  have  only 
one  fault  to  find  with  them — they  want 
to  go  forward  too  fast — I  am.  obliged  to 
hold  them  back.  They  want  to  push  on 
all  the  time,  and  kill  as  many  Germans  as 
they  possibly  can." 

When  these  gallant  American  divisions 
received  their  baptism  of  fire,  fighting 
magnificently  beside  the  war-hardened 
French  troops,  a  decisive  moment  in  the 
war  had  been  reached.  The  comradeship, 
the  brotherhood  between  the  French  and 
the  Americans  was  strengthened  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  and  their  blood,  shed  side 
by  side  for  the  same  just  cause,  sealed 


forever  the  union  of  these  two  great  na- 
tions. 

THE    STRATEGY   OF   FOCH,   AND   HIS 
PURSUANCE    OF    THE   VICTORY 

When  this  great  victory  of  the  second 
battle  of  the  Marne  had  been  achieved, 
General  Foch,  on  the  proposition  of  M, 
Clemenceau  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  was  given 
the  rank  of  Marshal  of  France,  and  never 
was  this  high  reward  better  deserved. 
M.  Clemenceau's  letter  recalled  with  elo- 
quent exactness  the  many  claims  of  the 
new  Marshal  to  the  gratitude  of  France, 
and  not  of  France  alone  but  of  all  the 
Allies  and  the  whole  world:  "Paris  freed 
from  danger,  Soissons  and  Chateau- 
Thierry  reconquered  by  main  force,  more 
than  200  villages  set  free,  35,000  prisoners 
and  700  guns  taken — those  are  the  tangi- 
ble results  of  the  manoeuvre  magnificently 
conceived  by  the  High  Command,  and 
carried  out  by  his  incomparable  leaders." 

Foch  received  his  Marshal's  baton  on 
the  7th  of  August.  He  had  just  beaten 
the  Kronprinz  of  Germany,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  beat  the  Kronprinz 
of  Bavaria. 

The  battle  of  Champagne  was  won; 
he  was  now  to  win  the  battle  of  Picardy. 
The  great  salient  which  the  Germans  had 
made  in  our  lines,  from  the  south  of 
Arras  nearly  to  Soissons,  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  a  new  manoeuvre  as  bril- 
liant as  his  first  had  been. 

In  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  August 
the  4th  English  army,  commanded  by 
General  Rawlinson,  and  the  ist  French 
army,  under  General  Debeney,  attacked 
from  the  west  of  Amiens  to  the  south  of 
Montdidier.  The  tactical  move  was  the 
same  as  before;  after  a  short  but  fierce 
bombardment  the  infantry  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  German  lines,  supported 
by  a  host  of  tanks.  Again  the  enemy  was 
taken  completely  by  surprise,  and  the 
success  was  amazing;  in  two  days  the 
ist  French  army  advanced  a  distance  of 
fourteen  kilometres,  and  took  4,000  pris- 
oners. Nor  was  the  success  of  the  Brit- 
ish army  less  remarkable — 13,000  pris- 
oners fell  to  their  share.  The  town  of 
Montdidier  was  won  back  by  the  French, 
and  one  victory  followed  another  in  a 
manner  that  was  almost  startling;  in  a 
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few  days  the  Germans  lost  40,000  pris- 
oners and  700  guns. 

These  great  gains  had  hardly  been  re- 
ported when  Marshal  Foch,  with  the 
large  view  of  genius,  undertook  to 
broaden  the  field  of  action  still  further. 
Humbert's  army  followed  that  of  De- 
beney  into  the  fighting,  and  the  German 
army  fell  back  before  it.  Then  it  was 
the  turn  of  Mangin's  army,  which  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Oise,  to  give  the  en- 
emy smashing  blows;  at  one  stroke,  on 
the  20th  of  August,  he  advanced  four 
kilometres  and  took  8,000  prisoners. 
Finally  he  attacked  the  Massif  de  Saint- 
Gobain,  a  mountain  mass  which  is  the 
keystone  of  the  German  defenses  in 
France,  and  is  "nibbling"  away  at  it, 
httle  by  little. 

Meanwhile  the  great  battle  was  steadily 
widening  toward  the  north  as  well  as  the 
south.  One  after  another  the  British 
lines  began  to  blaze;  below  General 
Rawlinson's  army,  that  led  by  General 
Byng;  then  below  him  the  army  of  Gen- 
eral Home,  and  further  north  General 
Plumer's  army — one  after  another  they 
came  into  action.  Under  these  repeated 
blows,  coming  from  all  sides,  the  Ger- 
mans staggered  and  weakened,  and  a 
general  retreat  began,  leaving  in  our 
hands  thousands  of  prisoners,  guns  by 
the  hundred,  and  innumerable  stores  of 
munitions.  This  strategic  movement  of 
Foch's,  in  which  he  moved  his  armies  as 
a  skilful  chess-player  does  his  pieces, 
must  always  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
finest  achievements  of  the  war. 

While  I  write  the  battle  is  still  going 
on,  and  theie  is  every  reason  for  the  high- 
est hopes.  Already  the  lump  sum  of  pris- 
oners taken  is  not  far  from  150,000,  and 
the  captured  guns  are  numbered  by 
thousands. 

For  these  amazing  results  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  unity  of  command  and  to 
the  genius  of  Foch.  The  plan  of  his 
strategy  was  classic  in  the  simphcity  and 


breadth  of  its  design,  while  every  detail 
was  carefully  and  ingeniously  worked 
out,  the  result  being  that  the  varied 
evolutions  of  his  many  different  armies 
followed  each  other  and  worked  as 
smoothly  as  the  parts  of  a  well-regulated 
machine. 

Compared  to  his,  the  strategy  of  the 
German  commanders  seems  poor,  lim- 
ited, and  without  breadth  of  view.  Let 
us  set  aside  the  victories  cheaply  won 
over  the  Russians  and  Rumanians  by 
Hindenburg  and  Mackensen,  and  look 
at  the  German  strategy  on  the  French 
fronts.  Even  after  he  had  committed 
the  ignominious  crime  of  invading  Bel- 
gium, Von  Moltke,  chief  of  the  General 
Staff*,  was  beaten  by  Joffre  at  the  Marne 
in  1914.  His  defeat  was  so  marked  that 
the  Kaiser  himself  removed  him  from  his 
command.  In  1916  the  Germans  at- 
tempted to  take  Verdun  by  the  sheer 
weight  of  masses  of  men  in  a  frontal  at- 
tack, there  being  almost  no  strategy 
employed,  and  that  attack  failed  also. 
Two  years  later  they  made  two  new  of- 
fensives which  during  the  first  few  days 
met  with  undeniable  success,  but  when 
their  advance  was  once  checked  they 
could  not  carry  it  on  again;  when  they 
were  unable  to  make  the  definite  break 
in  the  French  lines  for  which  they  had 
hoped,  they  seemed  merely  to  mark  time, 
thus  losing  precious  days  which  gave 
their  adversary  an  opportunity  to  pull 
himself  together  again.  As  to  their  third 
attack,  on  the  15th  of  July,  which  I  have 
just  outlined,  it  ended  for  them  in  a 
bloody  and  disastrous  defeat,  and  was 
for  the  Allies  the  beginning  of  their  final 
success. 

The  Allies  will  have  won  the  war  not 
only  because  their  morale  is  finer  than 
that  of  the  Germans,  but  because  of  their 
superiority  in  military  science,  and  for 
both  those  reasons  they  have  every  con- 
fidence that  the  victory  thus  won  will  be 
complete  and  lasting. 
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ADENBROOK  was  always 
"going"  somewhere  or 
''going  to  do"  something. 
Now,  he  was  going  to  Pitts- 
burgh and  get  a  job  as  a 
waiter.  Tom  WilHams  was 
there,  and  was  making  for- 
ty dollars  a  month  in  a  restaurant.  Tom 
had  sent  him  w^ord  through  Uncle  Hen- 
derson that  he  could  give  him  a  fine  place 
where  he  was  employed. 

"  Thin  phwat  the  divil  do  yez  be  stayin' 
on  here  for  ?  Go  on  wid  yez  at  wanst,  an' 
shtop  talkin'  av  it,  bad  'cess  to  yez,  an' 
take  the  dog  wid  ye,  ye  black  spalpeen  ! " 
counselled  the  King  of  Connaught,  who 
lived  next  door  to  where  Hadenbrook 
worked,  at  infrequent  intervals  and  at  odd 
jobs,  in  the  negro  undertaker's  estabhsh- 
ment. 

"He  vas  lahst  veek  goin'  to  get  Isr'el 
Schmidt  to  loant  him  some  money  al- 
retty  yet,  und  a  nigger  eatin'-house  open 
up,  und  sell  hot -dogs  und  wienerwurst 
und  sauerkrauts  mit  de  coons,"  com- 
mented Wasserbrod,  w^ho  kept  the  barber- 
shop farther  up  the  street. 

"  The  thrubble  wid  this  feller  is,  he  ain't 
got  no  Irish  in  him,"  replied  the  King,  re- 
garding Hadenbrook  mth  a  look  in  which 
aversion  and  contempt  were  mingled. 
"Blarst  his  mug!  He  don't  have  thim 
little  pig  eyes  for  no  thin'.  Look  at  'em ! 
Usha !  He's  scaired  av  his  shadder.  An' 
him  a-knockin'  roun'  the  tow^n,  heftin'  av 
nigger  cof&ns,  an'  runnin'  av  arrants  for 
a  pittance,  the  black  bostoon!" 

The  object  of  these  expressions  of  re- 
gard on  the  part  of  his  two  naturalized 
fellow  Americans  stood  on  the  ragged 
brick  pavement  in  front  of  the  Sicilian 
cobbler's  door,  and  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  benignly.  Above  his  head  hung  a 
little  tin  sign  which  bore  the  roughly 
painted  representation  of  a  boot  and  a 
shoe,  with  what  Wasserbrod  called  "ein 
con  sofort"  between  them — a  crude  pic- 
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torial  chunk  of  advertising  meat  in  an  ar- 
tistic sandwich,  whose  outer  integuments 
were  the  legends  "C.  Sal va tore"  and 
"Maker." 

It  was  a  radiant  morning  in  early  sum- 
mer, and  the  breeze  that  came  from  the 
mountains  was  soft  and  swxet  with  fresh- 
ness. The  moss-grow^n  shingled  roofs  of 
the  old  houses  along  the  narrow  street 
caught  the  early  sun  that  kindled  the 
atmosphere  and  flung  cool  shadows  of 
house  and  chimney  upon  the  rough  brick 
sidewalk. 

Hadenbrook  smiled  with  patient  good 
humor  at  the  observations  of  his  acquain- 
tances. Patience  and  good  humor  are  the 
kindly  characteristics  of  his  race. 

"I'm  gwine  roun'  ter  de  Busy  Bee  ter 
see  ef  I  kin  git  a  job  ter  sweep  de  pave- 
mint  in  front,"  he  said.  "Good  mornin', 
gent'mun." 

"There  it  is  agin ! "  exclaimed  the  King. 
"He's'a-gwine."' 

"Dese  here  furriners,  after  dey  done 
been  in  dis  country  two  ur  three  weeks, 
thinks  dey  owns  it,"  Hadenbrook  com- 
muned wdth  himself,  as  he  departed  with 
Rocks  at  his  heels.  "  I  lak  ter  know  what 
de  Orrish  ur  de  Dutch  knows  'bout  nig- 
gers, anyhow.  Dey  don't  know  'em  lak 
W'hite  folks  knows  'em.  No  mo'  duz  de 
chinks  ur  de  Eye-talyuns." 

The  two  aliens  continued  their  conver- 
sation. 

"I'll  till  yez  phwat  the  thrubble  is  wid 
thot  naygur,"  observed  the  King  to  the 
barber.  "He's  pothered  to  death  intoire- 
ly  wdd  this  dhraft,  Usha,  I  heard  Mike 
Raflferty  telhn'  him  the  yistiddy  thot  he 
was  inside  the  dhraft  age  and  moost  go  to 
France  to  fight  the  boches.  Says  Mike  to 
him,  says  he:  'Hadenbrook,  when  they 
take  yez,  will  it  be  ahfter  j'inin'  av  the  in- 
fantry, the  cavalry,  or  the  ave-ation  thot 
yez  will  be?'  The  gossoon  had  heard 
thim  other  coons  shpakin'  av  it,  an'  whin 
it  is  mentioned  to  him,  bedad,  he  rolls 
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thim  pig  eyes,  an'  his  black  mug  gits  gray 
as  a  bank  av  ashes,  an'  he  moombles  thot 
he'll  not  go,  thot  he's  got  his  indepindince. 
'But,'  says  Mike  to  the  naygur,  'bedad,' 
says  he, '  an '  ye'U  have  to  go.  Ye're  in  the 
dhraf t  age,  an'  wirra,  ye  moost ! '  Thin 
the  spalpeen  says  to  Mike,  says  he,  thot 
if  he  moost  he'll  not  j'ine  the  ave-ation. 


'An'  why  will  ye  not  j'ine  the  ave-ation?' 
says  Mike.  'Ye  can  ride  through  the  air 
like  yez  was  in  an  automobil,'  he  says. 
'But,'  says  the  naygur,  wid  the  face  av 
him  gettin'  chalkier,  an'  nothin'  av  his 
pig  eyes  showin'  forninst  the  whites  av 
'em,  '  I  wooden'  know  how  to  get  out  an' 
crank  it,'  he  says.    'It's  the  cavalry  I'd 
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ruther  j'ine,  on  the  groun',  sorr,'  says 
he." 

.  "Himmell"  exclaimed  Wasserbrod, 
with  a  gleam  of  humorous  appreciation  on 
his  usually  immobile  face.  '^Moost  he 
t'ink  mit  himself  dot  dey  makes  him  in  de 
sky  git  out  uf  de  machine,  it  to  crank, 
yet?" 

'' Yez  niver  can  tell  phwat  Hadenbrook 
thinks,"  replied  the  Irishman.  "He  isn't 
by  way  av  talkin'  forninst  say  in'  thot  he's 
goin'  to  do  this*  or  thot,  an'  thot  it's  not 
into  the  dhraft  thot  he'll  be  goin',  be- 
cause he's  got  his  indepindince." 

Hadenbrook  had  never  made  an  effort 
to  go  anywhere  or  to  do  anything  except 
to  tinker  at  small  jobs  about  the  under- 
taker's shop,  or  to  run  occasional  errands 
for  the  merchants  on  the  upper  street. 
The  other  members  of  his  race  in  the 
town,  when  they  mentioned  him,  said 
that  he  could  hve  on  less  than  Sam  Ying, 
the  chink,  whose  red-fronted  wash-house, 
trouser-looned  wife,  and  two-year-old  son, 
little  Sam,  were  anchored  together  three 
doors  from  Salvatore's  cobbler-shop. 

The  town  had  come  in  recent  years 
curiously  to  emphasize  the  new  cosmo- 
politanism that  immigration  laws  may 
create,  even  in  a  sleepy  old  American  vil- 
lage which  had  had  its  origin  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  about  an 
Indian  trading-post,  where  two  trails, 
north  by  south  and  east  by  west,  crossed 
each  other  in  a  great  valley.  For  more 
than  three-fourths  of  its  existence  it  had 
been  typically  rural,  set  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  region  of  broad  acres  that  were 
dotted  with  small  homesteads  and  huge 
barns,  where  fields  of  golden  grain  bil- 
lowed under  summer  suns,  and  sleek 
cattle  fattened  in  green  pastures  of  blue- 
grass  and  timothy.  With  the  building  of 
the  railroad  had  come  a  new  development, 
which  produced  a  flouring-mill,  an  iron- 
foundry,  and  sundry  other  small  indus- 
tries. Their  accompaniments  were  paved 
streets  and  water-works,  and  later  fol- 
lowed a  fire  department  and  gas  and  elec- 
tric lights;  while  the  weekly  paper  that 
had  long  purveyed  the  events  of  village 
and  county,  blossomed  into  a  daily,  with 
telegraphic  news  service.  In  the  wake  of 
the  industries  and  civic  improvements  fol- 
lowed, one  after  another,  strangers  and 
aliens  of  varied  nationality,  until  now, 


on  Opecquon  Street,  where  Hadenbrook 
heard  the  comment  of  the  King  and  the 
barber,  were  located  small  business  places 
of  two  Greeks,  three  Germans,  an  Irish- 
man, a  Chinaman,  a  Russian,  and  an 
Italian. 

Upon  the  little  street,  now  a  tiny 
''melting-pot"  symbolic  of  the  larger 
country,  still  stood  the  old  steep-roofed 
houses,  with  dormer-windows,  which  had 
been  erected  there  more  than  a  hundred 
years  before;  and  the  town  continued  to 
pride  itself  upon  its  Colonial  church,  cov- 
ered with  thick  creepers  that  reddened  in 
the  recurrent  autumns,  and  on  its  small 
old-fashioned  court-house,  above  the  pil- 
lars of  whose  whitewashed  portico  the 
pigeons  had  built  their  nests  through  the 
generations,  and  where  now  a  swarm  of 
alien  English  sparrows  had  come  to 
twitter  and  cheep  and  wage  war  upon  the 
larger  birds  and  upon  each  other. 

Opecquon  Street,  native  and  foreign, 
was  unanimous  in  its  opinion  of  Haden- 
brook. The  Russian  vender  of  hot-dogs 
at  the  corner  said  they  told  him  that  the 
black  man  dwelt  in  a  poor  hut  outside  the 
town;  and  he  determined  Hadenbrook's 
insignificance  by  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
prosperous  enough  to  live  on  "  the  street." 

This  assertion  of  Ivan  Borowski's  was 
true.  Hadenbrook  resided  in  a  tumble- 
down shanty  with  one  room  and  a  dilapi- 
dated chimney,  illustrating  the  poverty  of 
a  small  lot,  whose  chief  horticultural  prod- 
uct was  an  annual  row  of  great  brown- 
disked  sunflowers.  It  stood  in  the  most 
squalid  part  of  a  little  hamlet  of  colored 
people  in  the  suburbs.  For  this  abode 
he  paid  a  nominal  rent,  which  caused 
him  much  anxiety  and  trouble  in  its  pro- 
curement; and  with  him  in  the  narrow 
quarters  of  the  shanty  dwelt  his  little 
daughter,  seven  years  old,  and  his  dog 
Rocks. 

Hadenbrook  had  been  widowed  when 
'Daha  was  a  year  old.  Uncle  Henderson, 
his  next-door  neighbor,  who  had  known 
the  young  man's  people  in  the  time  when 
they  both  dwelt  "beyond  the  Ridge," 
himself  now  scarcely  more  prosperous 
than  Hadenbrook,  and  whose  superan- 
nuated ^^4fe  looked  after  the  child  when 
her  father  was  in  town,  had  said  on  the 
occasion  of  the  mother's  early  demise: 
"It's  a  Gord's  blessin'  de  Lord  tuk  Dil- 
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sey,  fur  dat  'Lyss'  Hadenbrook  nuver 
could  'a'  kep'  her.  He  been  do-less  an' 
no-'count  an'  skeered  o'  evvything  uver 
sence  I  fus'  knowed  him  in  Tuckahoe." 

But  the  general  disapprobation  visited 
upon  Hadenbrook  by  his  acquaintances, 


sometimes    happened,   his   good   humor 
continued  unabated. 

"I  gwi'  git  paid,  mebbe  to-morrer,  ur 
some  o'  dese  days,"  he  would  think;  and 
Uncle  Henderson's  frequent  remark  to 
him  was:   "You  always  gwf  git  sump'n, 


They  had  heard  that  ten  miUion  men  would  be  drafted  and  sent  across  the  ocean  at  once. — Page  666. 


white  and  black,  left  his  sunny  temper 
untarnished.  If  he  was  "do-less"  and 
timid,  he  was  at  least  always  kindly  and 
constantly  smiling;  and  his  spirit  of  ac- 
commodation was  unfailing.  No  one  ever 
proffered  a  request  involving  an  hour's 
work  or  a  walk  of  a  mile  or  more,  that 
Hadenbrook  refused;  and  if  the  reward 
of  his  labor  was  scant,  as  it  often  was,  or 
if  no  reward  at  all  was  forthcoming,  as 


ur  do  sump'n,  an'  you  ain'  done  git  it,  an' 
you  ain'  done  done  it  yit.  My  prognos- 
tication 'bout  you,  nigger,  is  dat  you  ain' 
gwi'  git  nowhars  an'  you  ain'  gwi'  git 
nothin'.  But  I  duz  say  dis  fur  you:  you 
p'intly  thinks  a  heap  o'  dis  here  little  gell, 
an'  dat  no-'count  yaller  dawg  o'  your'n." 
"He  mought  go  ter  Pittsburgh,  ur  he 
mought  go  ter  de  Kanorway  coal-mines, 
some  o'  dese  here  long-come-shorts,  ur  he 
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mought  do  some  o'  dese  here  things  he 
say  he  gwi'  do,  ef  'twarn't  fur  'Daha  an  de 
dawg.  He  ain'  nuver  gwi'  leave  dem," 
said  Aunt  Polly. 

"  'Scusin'  'Dalia,  it  mought  be  not  on- 
possible  fur  him  ter  eben  leave  de  dawg," 
conceded  Uncle  Henderson,  ''but  I  don't 
b'lieve  he  gwi'  do  it." 

The  existence  of  the  child  was  unknown 
to  the  denizens  of  Opecquon  Street. 
They  would  have  cared  little  if  they  had 
known.  The  dog  was  his  master's  omni- 
present companion  and  an  equal  object  of 
the  contemptuous  indifference  with  which 
the  street  regarded  Hadenbrook. 

Town  and  county  alike  seemed  stirred 
to  their  ordinarily  quiet  depths  as  the 
day  for  the  registration  drew  near.  The 
Greek  proprietors  of  the  Busy  Bee  and 
the  Italian  cobbler  discussed  it  with  volu- 
ble interest;  and  Wasserbrod  and  the 
King  of  Connaught  exchanged  observa- 
tions upon  it  in  English  of  unique  ac- 
cent and  curious  construction.  Anxious 
fathers  and  mothers,  dreading  the  taking 
of  their  sons;  merchants  and  other  busi- 
ness men  in  shop  and  factory,  anticipat- 
ing, in  their  vague  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  war's  possible  demands,  an  inability 
to  continue  work  ^^'ithout  the  accus- 
tomed help  of  employees  likely  to  be 
called;  farmers  in  the  country,  apprehend- 
ing a  total  deprivation  of  labor  for  the 
cultivation  of  their  crops,  all  talked  and 
read  the  newspaper  and  carried  on  "busi- 
ness as  usual,"  with  troubled  hearts  and 
minds,  as  the  fateful  day  approached. 

But  the  old  men  and  women  of  an  ear- 
lier generation  felt  their  slow  pulses  beat 
faster  \sith  the  prospect.  The  war-spirit 
stirred  in  them  quicker  heart-beats  than 
in  those  of  the  middle  age,  whose  sons 
were  to  answer  the  summons. 

"Don't  git  fidgety  about  it,  Saman- 
thy,"  said  old  Mrs.  Tice,  out  on  the  iMill 
Road,  to  her  perturbed  daughter.  "Lit- 
tle Bill's  jes'  got  ter  do  like  his  gran'- 
pap  done  afo'  him.  He'll  go  over  thar 
when  they  want  him,  an'  fight  them 
furriners  the  same  as  William  here  fit  the 
Yankees." 

She  nodded  to  her  gray-headed,  'ime- 
worn  husband,  who  sat  in  his  rocking- 
chair  near  where  she  was  knitting  and 
serenely  smoked  his  pipe  on  the  vine- 


covered  porch  of  the  farmhouse,  behind 
the  honeysuckle-vines. 

"I  hope  the  good  Lord'll  raise  up  a 
gennul  for  us  like  old  Stonewall,"  re- 
sponded the  patriarch,  with  a  far-away 
look  in  his  eyes  and  in  his  mind  memories 
of  "old  forgotten,  far-off  things,  and 
battles  long  ago."  "We  could  lick  'em 
if  old  Jack  was  livin'." 

"Bill's  ready  an'  glad  to  fight  for  his 
country,  Samanthy.  Don't  ye  bother, 
child,"  concluded  j\Irs.  Tice  decisively. 

And  Httle  Bill  and  all  the  other  Bills, 
white  and  black,  were  ready — all  save 
Hadenbrook.  He  seemed  more  and  more 
unwilling. 

"  I  ain'  g^^ine,"  he  would  say,  whenever 
any  one  broached  the  engrossing  subject. 

The  boys  in  the  street  discovered  his 
reluctance,  and  yelled  "Coward"  and 
"  Slacker  "  at  him  as  he  passed  on  his  way 
to  the  grimy  undertaker's  shop,  whose 
few  rough-pin^  coffins  they  imagined  and 
hoped  would  fill  him  ^\4th  a  renewed  and 
daily  terror.  Some  even  threw  stones  at 
him  from  a  safe  distance ;  and  the  yellow 
dog  was  in  imminent  peril  whenever  he 
strayed  from  his  master's  heels. 

Hadenbrook  went  to  the  court-house 
where  the  exemption  board  was  in  ses- 
sion; but  he  went  under  compulsion  of 
Uncle  Henderson's  assurance  that  he 
would  be  shot  next  day  if  he  did  not 
register.  A  member  of  the  board  filled  in 
his  card  for  him  and  signed  Hadenbrook's 
name  with  a  cross-mark,  which  he  "wit- 
nessed." 

"I  didn't  git  no  chanst  fur  schoolin' 
when  I  was  little,"  the  registrant  ex- 
plained apologetically. 

Before  the  final  signature,  the  last  ques- 
tion on  the  card  was  read  to  Hadenbrook. 
It  was  whether  or  not  he  claimed  exemp- 
tion. 

"Yas,  sir,  I  claims  it,"  he  replied.  "I 
'bleeged  fur  ter  claim  it.  I  got  my  inde- 
pen'ence." 

"Your  what?"  asked  the  clerk  of  the 
board,  looking  at  him  with  a  puzzled 
stare.  "My  indepen'ence,"  reiterated 
Hadenbrook. 

Hesitatingly,  and  "wdth  a  foolish  grin,  as 
though  he  might  be  suspected  of  perpe- 
trating an  untimely  jest,  he  pointed  to  the 
dog,  and  added: 

"Dis  here  is  one  uv  'em." 


M      ■^ 


"You  go  on  ter  dat  cote-house,  nigger." — Page  668. 


The  clerk  of  the  board  was  indignant. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  are  claiming 
exemption  on  account  of  dependents,  and 
that  this  cur  is  one  of  'em?" 

*'  Dat's  what  I  says,  sir.  Yas,  sir.  Dey 
tells  me  dat  you  kin  claim  it  ef  you's  got 
indepen'ence.  I'se  got  'em.  Dey  says 
dat's  de  law.  Dis  here  dawg  is  indepen'- 
ent  on  me  fur  his  livin'." 
Vol.  LXIV.— 52 


"But  haven't  you  sense  enough  to 
know  that  you  can't  claim  it  on  account 
of  a  dog?"  queried  the  official. 

Hadenbrook  was  abashed.  The  yellow 
dog  had  a  warm  place  in  his  affections. 
He  loved  Rocks  only  second  to  'Dalia. 
The  dog  was  helpless  and  worthless  and 
incapable  of  gaining  a  livelihood  for  him- 
self.   It  had  never  occurred  to  his  master 
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that  Rocks  was  not  within  the  contem- 
plation of  the  law  as  it  was  written. 

"I  got  a  little  gell  at  home,  too,"  he 
said  humbly,  as  though  afraid  this  other 
ground  of  exemption  might  also  fail. 

'' Hasn't  she  a  mother  who  can  work 
and  support  her  and  take  care  of  her?" 

'' Her  mammy  daid,  boss.  She  die  when 
'Dalia  was  a  baby.     'Dalia  jes'  seben." 

"Are  you  her  only  means  of  support?" 

"  Yas,  sir,  I  means  ter  support  her.  She 
ain'  got  no  kinfolks,  nur  nothin',  on  dis 
side  de  Ridge;  an'  dem  on  de  t'other  side 
is  fur-ofif  kin  an'  wudden  do  fur  her,  no- 
how. Boss,  don't  take  me  'way  f 'om  'em, 
please,  sir.    Dey's  my  indepen'ence." 

''You  can  claim  on  account  of  the 
child,"  said  the  clerk  of  the  board. 

"Can't  I  claim  'em  'long  o'  de  dawg, 
too,  boss?"  Hadenbrook  queried  anx- 
iously, looking  down  at  Rocks,  who  stood 
with  dejected  tail  between  scrawny  legs, 
apparently  as  apprehensive  of  his  fate  as 
was  his  master. 

"You  don't  have  to,"  was  the  answer. 
"Your  card  is  filled  out  and  ready  to  be 
signed.  Let's  get  through  with  it.  These 
others  are  waiting." 

Hadenbrook  left  the  room,  troubled 
about  Rocks's  unimportance  but  happy 
for  'Dalia. 

That  night  he  opened  his  heart  to  Uncle 
Henderson  and  Aunt  Polly,  sitting  under 
the  starlight  in  the  little  garden  in  front 
of  their  cabin.  'Dalia  was  on  his  knee 
and  the  dog  lay  contentedly  at  his  feet. 
The  two  old  people  contemplated  his  ap- 
parent cowardice  with  disfavor.  They 
had  been  through  another  war  long  ago, 
and  had  heard  that  "the  colored  troops 
fought  nobly." 

The  typewritten  lists  of  selectmen,  with 
each  man's  number  in  the  order  of  his  reg- 
istration, flaunted  their  sibylline  leaves 
from  the  worn  wooden  bulletin-board  at 
the  front  door  of  the  court-house,  flanked 
by  advertisements  of  judicial  sales  and 
legal  notices  of  suits.  Little  groups 
gathered  on  the  portico,  where  the  Eng- 
ish  sparrows  clamored  and  fought  almost 
under  their  feet,  and  talked  in  low  tones 
about  the  draft,  while  the  registered  men 
took  turns  at  the  lists,  inspecting  the 
pages  to  find  their  names  and  numbers. 
Women  in  calico  sunbonnets  and  faded 


dresses  and  men  with  furrowed  faces  left 
the  daily  tasks  of  monotonous  but  tran- 
quil lives  and  came  to  town  to  learn 
whatever  might  be  learned  about  this  war 
three  thousand  miles  away,  into  which 
their  country  had  been  suddenly  thrust. 
It  was  so  far  off,  they  could  neither  reahze 
nor  understand  it. 

What  did  it  all  mean  ?  When  were  the 
boys  to  go?  They  had  heard  that  ten 
million  men  would  be  drafted  and  sent 
across  the  ocean  at  once.  Why  did  they 
need  so  many  ?  It  must  be  a  terrible  war. 
And  what  was  it  all  about?  A  hundred 
questions  stirred  in  the  thoughts  and  rose 
to  the  lips  of  the  simple-minded  and  the 
unsophisticated;  but  there  was  nowhere 
any  murmur  of  dissent  or  rebellious  ut- 
terance of  objection.  They  had  sprung 
from  a  race  whose  love  of  country  was 
both  innate  and  inherited,  and  whose 
ancestry  had  proven  their  devotion  with 
Morgan  at  the  Cowpens  and  Saratoga, 
and  with  Stonewall  Jackson  at  Cross  Keys 
and  Port  Republic.  The  foreigners,  here 
and  there,  who  had  come  among  them  of 
recent  years  and  settled  in  the  town, 
might  be  of  unknown  antecedents  and  of 
uncertain  purpose;  but  these  natives  were 
the  descendants  of  men  and  women  who 
had  conquered  the  wilderness  and  won 
their  homes  upon  an  old  frontier  of  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  before.  Their 
progenitors  had  fought  and  died  for  their 
country.  If  this  was  what  the  new  war 
meant,  they  were  ready  to  do  and  to  give. 

Two  military  companies,  whose  organi- 
zations had  been  maintained  since  1865, 
were  already  mobilized  in  the  town,  and 
the  townspeople  had  grown  more  accus- 
tomed than  were  the  rural  folk  to  the 
sound  of  the  drum  and  the  rattle  of  the 
gun-butt  on  the  ground,  and  to  the  sight 
of  the  khaki  uniform.  Bufthe  impending 
call  to  arms  aroused  similar  em.otions  and 
equal  purpose  in  both  urban  and  rural 
population. 

Hadenbrook  avoided  the  vicinity  of  the 
court-house  after  he  had  gone  there  to  be 
registered;  and  whenever  he  saw  the  sol- 
diers drilling  on  the  streets  he  hastened 
around  the  corner.  His  thought  seemed 
to  be  to  put  the  war  away  from  him. 
After  the  drawing  of  the  lottery  in  Wash- 
ington, involving  the  fives  and  fortunes  of 
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ten  million  Americans,  Uncle  Henderson, 
who  had  heard  of  it,  said  to  Hadenbrook : 
"Looky  here,  boy;  de  guv'ment  is 
done  tuk  hole  o'  dis  thing.  Dey  done  give 
all  o'  you-all  some  new  numbers  on  ter 
yo'  names,  an'  done  remove'  dem  num- 
bers away  f'om  you  dat  de  white  men  at 


"I  dunno  what  else  you  got,  but  you 
ain'  got  no  sense.  Mo'n  dat,  you's 
skeered.  Dat  what  de  matter  wid  you. 
You's  mo'  afeared  ter  git  inter  dis  here 
scuffle  dan  dis  dawg  o'  your'n  is  'feared 
dem  boys  in  town  is  gwi'  ketch  him  evvy 
time  he  go  dar." 


"I  done  got  back,  boss." — Page  668. 


de  cote-house  gin  you.  You  better  go 
down  dar  an'  fine  out  f'om  dat  redemp- 
tion board  what  dey  gwi'  do  wid  dis  here 
United  States  Guv'ment.  De  fus'  thing 
you  knows  you'll  git  lined  up  in  front  o' 
some  muskets,  an'  fine  yo'se'f  wid  yo' 
fool-head  shot  off 'n  you.  Dat  de  way  dey 
done  deserters  endurin'  o'  de  war,  when 
we-all  was  fightin'  de  Yankees." 

''I  ain'  got  nothin'  ter  do  wid  it,"  re- 
plied Hadenbrook.  "I  got  my  indepen'- 
ence." 


"I  got  my  indepen'ence,"  persisted 
Hadenbrook  stubbornly. 

"You  dunno  what  dey  mought  want 
wid  you,"  argued  Uncle  Henderson. 
''Dey  mought  need  you  fur  ter  drive  a 
mule-cart  over  dar,  ur  wait  on  de  white 
gent'muns  when  dey  livin'  in  dem  holes 
in  de  groun',  dat  dey  tells  me  dey  lives  in 
endurin'  o'  de  time  when  dey  ain't  fiingin' 
booms  at  de  Kaiser.  Dey  mought  want 
you  fur  sump'n  ur  nuther.  You  better  go 
see.    Dis  here  is  gwine  ter  be  a  big  scrim- 
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mage  f  om  what  I  hears  tell  uv  it.'  It  gwi' 
be  mighty  nigh  on  ter  ez  big  a  war  ez  dat 
one  we-all  fit  back  yonder  in  de  slavery 
times.  Dat  war  back  dar  tuk  de  niggers 
out  o'  slavery.  Dis  here  one,  dey  all  tells 
me,  is  gwi'  put  evvybody,  white  an'  cul- 
lud,  back  inter  slavery  ef  we-all  don't  Hck 
dem  bushes.  You  go  on  ter  dat  cote- 
house,  nigger,  an'  fine  out  what  dem  white 
folks  wants  you  ter  do." 

Hadenbrook  made  no  reply.  His  little 
daughter  came  from  the  cabin  to  where 
he  and  the  old  man  sat  together  under  the 
peach-tree  in  the  garden  and  climbed  up 
on  his  knee.  He  drew  her  to  him  and 
leaned  over  to  pat  Rocks,  who  had  come 
closer  and  stood  wagging  his  forlorn  tail. 

Uncle  Henderson  regarded  the  group 
for  a  moment  and  then  arose  to  get  a 
coal  for  his  pipe  from  the  fire  where 
Aunt  Polly  was  cooking  supper. 

''  Polly,"  he  said,  "  duz  you  b'lieve  Had- 
enbrook is  sho'  nuf  skeered  'bout  gwine 
over  yonder  ter  de  war?" 

"'Tain'  no  thin'  else  de  matter  wid 
him,"  she  replied.  ''He  been  a  coward 
ever  sence  he  married  Dilsey.  He  'feared 
now  de  Lord  gwi'  deliver  him  inter  de 
ban's  o'  de  Philistums." 

''Well,  I  done  change'  my  mine  "bout 
him,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  stooped  to 
the  hearth  and  picked  a  live  coal  from  be- 
neath the  spider  for  his  gone-out  pipe. 

"  He  de  onlies'  nigger  roun'  here  dat  ack 
like  he  do,"  she  replied,  as  she  lifted  the 
lid  from  the  oven  where  the  corn-pone 
was  cooking.  "He  know  dem  soljers  is 
gwine  away  f'om  here  ter-morrer;  an'  all 
de  t'other  young  niggers,  an'  de  white 
boys,  too,  look  lak  dey  crazy  fur  ter  go  wid 
'em.  Hadenbrook  'feared  he  gwi'  git  kilt 
wid  some  o'  dem  cannon-balls  an'  swords, 
an'  things  dat  dey  fightin'  wid-at  dat  place 
over  yonder.  Dey  tells  me  dem  bushes 
shoots  fire  at  we-all's  folks,  an'  flings 
p'isen  in  dey  faces.  Dat  what  de  matter 
wdd  Hadenbrook.  He  been  heerd  tell  o' 
what  dey  duz  ter  'em." 

"I  don't  b'heve  it,"  said  the  old  man, 
blowing  a  cloud  of  smoke  from  his  mouth. 
"Dat  what  I  useter  think,  but  I  done 
change  my  mine." 

The  two  companies,  \Adth  historic 
names,  entrained  next  day  for  Camp  Lee. 
They  had  served  six  months  on  the  Mex- 


ican border,  and  they  marched  to  the 
station  like  veterans.  Behind  them  went 
a  little  squad  of  old  men  in  gray  uniforms, 
wearing  bronze  crosses  on  their  coat- 
lapels;  and  one  of  them  bore  a  tattered 
and  shot-riddled  battle-flag,  with  a  cross 
of  stars  gleaming  amid  the  ancient  grime 
of  it. 

In  the  crowd  at  the  depot  Uncle  Hen- 
derson was  surprised  to  see  Hadenbrook 
and  Rocks. 

The  two  moved  about  furtively  in  the 
throng  of  smiling  and  tearful  women  and 
cheering  men.  The  band  played  as  the 
boys  in  khaki  crowded  into  the  cars;  and 
after  the  long  trains  had  pulled  out  from 
the  station,  the  man  and  the  dog  still  lin- 
gered and  were  last  to  leave  the  platform. 

For  some  weeks  afterward  Hadenbrook 
went  upon  his  futile  way  as  usual,  per- 
forming small  duties  at  the  undertaker's 
shop  and  running  occasional  errands. 
Then  a  day  came  when  he  did  not  appear 
on  Opecquon  Street,  and  the  King  of  Con- 
naught  asked  the  barber  what  had  be- 
come of  him. 

The  call  had  gone  out  from  the  exemp- 
tion board  for  a  quota  of  colored  men  to 
report  for  transportation  to  the  training- 
camp,  before  Hadenbrook  returned  to 
town.  When  he  came  at  last  it  was  not 
to  his  usual  haunts  along  Opecquon  Street 
but  to  the  court-house. 

"  I  done  got  back,  boss,"  he  said  gently 
to  the  clerk  of  the  board,  removing  his 
worn  and  ragged  hat  and  standing  in  an 
awkward  position  near  the  door.  The 
burden  of  a  great  sorrow  lay  on  his 
heart. 

"You're  ahead  of  time,"  responded  the 
official,  looking  up  from  his  work.  "The 
colored  selectmen  leave  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  eight  o'clock." 

"But  ain't  I  got  ter  git  it  fixed  fus'?" 
queried  Hadenbrook,  shifting  his  position 
uneasily  and  leaning  against  the  door- 
frame. 

"Get  what  fixed?  Are  you  one  of  the 
men  called  for  to-morrow?"  came  the 
question.  "What's  vour  name  and  num- 
ber?" 

"Hadenbrook,  sir.  I  dunno  nothin' 
'bout  no  number." 

The  clerk  picked  up  a  sheet  of  paper 
lying  before  him  containing  a  row  of  type- 
written names. 
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"You  are  not  on  this  list.  Wait  until 
you  are  called.  You'll  get  your  notice  in 
time." 

"Dat's  what  I  come  fur  now,"  Haden- 
brook  said.  "You  know  I'se  de  man  dat 
cudden  go,  'long  o'  my  indepen'ence." 

The  clerk  laughed. 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  he  said.  "You're 
the  fellow  with  the  dog." 

There  was  no  responsive  smile  on  the 
grave  face  of  the  negro. 

"Yas,  sir,"  he  replied.  "I  ain't  got  no 
indepen'ence  no  mo',  an'  I  come  fur  ter 
go  now." 

They  talked  for  a  while,  and  Haden- 
brook  was  informed  that  he  should  be 
ready  to  depart  with  the  others  next 
morning.  There  was  a  sick  man  on  the 
list  who  would  not  be  able  to  leave  then. 

"You  can  take  his  place,"  said  the 
clerL 

"Thanky,  sir,"  said  Hadenbrook,  and 
went  out. 

In  the  morning  paper  there  was  a  para- 
graph which  told  what  Hadenbrook  had 
narrated  to  the  clerk: 

"A  very  appeaUng  episode,  but  one  in 
which  the  honor  and  sense  of  duty  of  the 
chief  actor  were  demonstrated,  occurred 
at  the  office  of  the  local  exemption  board 
yesterday,  when  a  colored  registrant, 
whose  exemption  had  been  granted, 
sought  the  clerk  of  the  board  and  turned 
over  to  him  his  discharge  papers. 

"The  clerk  was  naturally  surprised,  as 
this  was  the  first  case  where  exemption 
papers  had  been  returned,  and  inquired 
the  reason  for  the  action.    The  man  re- 


plied that  he  had  been  exempted  because 
of  his  little  child,  who  was  dependent 
upon  him  for  support;  but  the  child  had 
since  died  and  that,  as  he  understood  it, 
his  first  duty  was  to  notify  the  board  that 
there  was  no  longer  cause  for  his  exemp- 
tion. 

"The  discharge  papers  were  accepted, 
and  the  man  goes  with  the  colored  quota 
to  camp  this  morning." 

The  little  band  of  selectmen,  with  grips 
and  bags,  marched  from  the  court-house 
to  the  railroad-station  at  eight  o'clock, 
with  Hadenbrook,  who  had  been  put  in 
command  of  them  by  the  board,  at  their 
head.  He  carried  a  bundle  of  clothing 
under  his  arm,  and  the  mayor  of  the  town 
marched  at  his  side. 

"You  see,  boss,"  said  the  black 
man,  "  'twas  dis-a-way.  Dese  folks  here 
thought  I  was  'feared  ter  go  over  yonder; 
but  I  would  'a'  been  on  dat  man's  lis'  f 'om 
de  fus',  'scusin'  my  indepen'ence.  I  cud- 
den leave  my  httle  gell  an'  my  dawg  ter 
starve,  when  de  guv'ment  say  I  didn' 
have  ter.  Unc'  Henderson,  he  too  po'  ter 
take  keer  o'  bofe  un  'em.  Now,  de  Lord 
is  done  tuk  'Dalia  an'  Unc'  Henderson  is 
tuk  de  dawg.  Dat's  how  come  I'se  settin' 
out  fur  ter  fight  in  dis  here  war." 

The  King  of  Connaught  told  Wasser- 
brod  about  it  next  day.  He  had  learned 
the  story  from  the  undertaker. 

"Usha!  The  gossoon  had  the  roight 
shtuff  in  him,  intoirely,"  he  said. 

"  Ja  wohl !"  replied  the  barber,  puffing 
his  pipe  contemplatively. 
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HERE  were  three  American 
boys  from  the  region  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  dugout, 
''  Somewhere  in  France  "  ; 
and  they  found  it  a  snug 
habitation,  considering  the 
circumstances. 

The  central  heating  system — a  round 
sheet-iron  stove,  little  larger  than  a  ''  top- 
per" hat — sent  out  incredible  quantities 
of  acrid  smoke  at  such  times  as  the  rusty 
stovepipe  refused  to  draw.  But  on  cold 
nights  and  frosty  mornings  the  refractory 
thing  was  a  distinct  consolation.  The 
ceiling  of  the  apartment  lacked  finish. 
WTien  wet  it  dropped  mud;  when  dry, 
dust.  But  it  had  the  merit  of  being 
twenty  feet  thick — enough  to  stop  any. 
German  shell  except  a  "Jack  Johnson" 
full  of  high  explosive.  The  beds  were 
elegantly  excavated  in  the  wall,  and  by  a 
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slight  forward  inclination  of  the  body  you 
could  use  them  as  fauteuils.  The  rats 
approved  of  them  highly. 

There  w^ere  two  flights  of  ladder-stairs 
leading  down  from  the  trench  into  the 
dugout,  and  the  holes  at  the  top  which 
served  as  vestibules  were  three  or  four 
yards  apart.  It  was  a  comfort  to  think 
of  this  architectural  design;  for  if  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  big  shell  blocked  up  one  of 
the  entrances,  the  other  would  probably 
remain  open,  and  you  would  not  be 
caught  in  a  trap  with  the  other  rats. 

The  main  ornament  of  the  salon  was  a 
neat  but  not  gaudy  biscuit-box.  The 
top  of  it  w^as  a  centre-table,  illuminated 
by  a  single,  guttering  candle;  the  interior 
was  a  ''combination"  wardrobe  and  side- 
l)oard.  Around  this  simple  but  satisfying 
piece  of  furniture  the  three  transient  ten- 
ants of  the  dugout  had  just  played  a 
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game  of  dummy  bridge,  and  now  sat 
smoking  and  bickering  as  peacefully  as 
if  they  were  in  a  college  club-room  in 
America.  The  night  on  the  front  was 
what  the  French  call '' relativement  calme.^' 
Sporadic  explosions  above  punctuated 
but  did  not  interrupt  the  debate,  which 
eddied  about  the  high  theme  of  Educa- 
tion— with  a  capital  E — and  the  particu- 
lar point  of  dispute  was  the  study  of  lan- 
guages. 

"Everything  is  going  to  change  after 
the  war,"  said  Phipps-Herrick,  a  big  Har- 
vard man  from  Bryn  Mawr  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Unsocial  Socialists'  Club.  "  We 
are  going  to  make  a  new  world.  Must 
have  a  new  education.  Sweep  away  all 
the  old  stuff — languages,  grammar,  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  history,  and  all  that. 
Put  in  something  modern  and  practical. 
Montessori  system  for  the  little  kids. 
Vocational  training  for  the  bigger  ones. 
Teach  them  to  make  a  living.  Then  or- 
ganize them  politically  and  economically. 
You  can  do  what  you  like,  then,  with 
England,  France,  and  America  together. 
Germany  will  be  shut  out.  Why  study 
German?  From  a  practical  point  of 
view,  I  ask  you,  why?" 

''Didn't  you  take  it  at  Harvard?"  sar- 
castically drawled  Rosenlaube,  a  Prince- 
ton man  from  Rittenhouse  Square.  (His 
grandfather  was  born  at  Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main,  but  his  mother  was  a  Biddle, 
and  he  had  penetrated  about  an  inch  into 
the  American  diplomatic  service  when 
the  war  summoned  him  to  a  more  serious 
duty.)  "I  understood  that  all  you  Har- 
vard men  were  strong  on  modern  lan- 
guages, especially  German." 

Phipps-Herrick  grunted. 

"  Certainly  I  took  it.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  a  soft-snap  course.  What  do  you 
think  we  go  to  Harvard  for?  But  that 
little  beast.  Professor  von  Buch,  gave  me 
a  cold  forty-minus  on  examination.  So 
I  dropped  it,  and  thank  God  I've  for- 
gotten the  little  I  ever  knew  of  German ! 
It  will  be  absolutely  useless  in  the  new 
world." 

"Right  you  are,"  said  Rosenlaube. 
"My  grandfather  used  to  speak  it  when 
he  was  angry — a  sloppy,  slushy  language, 
extremely  ugly.  At  Princeton,  you  know, 
we  stand  by  the  classics,  Latin  and  Greek, 
the  real  thing  in  languages.     You  ought 


to  hear  Dean  Andy  West  talk  about  that. 
Of  course  a  fellow  forgets  his  Virgil  and 
his  Homer  when  he  gets  out  in  the  world. 
But,  then,  he's  had  the  benefit  of  them; 
they've  given  him  real  culture  and  liter- 
ature. There's  nothing  outside  of  the 
classics,  except  perhaps  a  few  things  in 
French  and  Italian.  Thank  God  I  never 
studied  German !" 

The  third  man,  who  had  kept  silence  up 
to  this  point,  now  gently  butted  in.  It 
was  little  Phil  Mitchell,  of  Overbrook,  a 
University  of  Pennsylvania  man,  who  had 
been  stopped  in  his  junior  year  by  a  finan- 
cial catastrophe  in  the  family,  and  had 
gone  out  to  Idaho  to  earn  his  living  as 
third  assistant  bookkeeper  in  a  big  mining 
concern.  He  took  a  few  real  books  with 
him,  besides  those  that  he  was  to  "keep." 
Double  entry  was  his  trade;  reading,  his 
recreation;  thinking,  his  vocation.  From 
all  this  the  great  war  called  him  as  with  a 
trumpet. 

"Look  here,  you  fellows,"  he  said 
quietly,  "in  spite  of  this  war  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  there  are  some  good  things  in 
German." 

"What,"  they  cried,  "you,  a  fire-eater, 
stand  up  for  the  Kaiser  and  his  language  ? 
Damn  him !" 

"Damn  the  Kaiser,  with  all  my  heart," 
assented  Mitchell.  "But  the  language 
isn't  his.  It  existed  a  long  while  before 
he  was  born.  It  isn't  very  pretty,  I'll 
admit.  But  there  are  lots  of  fine  things 
in  it.  Kant  and  Lessing,  Goethe  and 
Schiller  and  Heine — they  all  loved  liberty 
and  made  it  shine  out  in  their  work.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  I  must  give  them 
up  and  throw  my  German  overboard  be- 
cause these  modern  Potsdammers  have 
acted  like  brutes?" 

"Yes,"  cried  Phipps-Herrick  and  Ro- 
senlaube, nodding  at  each  other,  "that's 
what  we  mean,  and  that's  what  America 
means.    The  German  language  must  go  ! " 

"Look  here,"  said  Phipps-Herrick, 
"you  admit  that  modern  education  must 
be  useful?  Well,  there  won't  be  any 
more  use  for  German,  because  we  are 
going  to  shut  Germany  out  of  the  inter- 
national trades-union.  She  has  betrayed 
the  principles  of  the  new  era.  We  are 
going  to  boycott  her." 

"Won't  that  be  rather  difficult?"  que- 
ried Mitchell,  shaking  his  head.    "Sixty 
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or  seventy  million  people — hard  to  shut 
them  out  of  the  world,  eh?" 

"Nonsense,  dear  Phil,"  drawled  Rosen- 
laube;  "it  will  be  easy  enough.  But  I 
don't  agree  with  Phipps-Herrick  about 
the  reason  or  method.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  new  era  after  the  war.  But  it  will 
not  be  a  utilitarian  age.  It  will  be  a  re- 
turn to  beauty  and  form  and  culture — 
not  with  a  'k.'  First  of  all,  we  are  going 
to  kill  a  great  many  Germans.  Then  we 
are  going  to  Berlin  to  knock  down  all  the 
ugly  statues  there  are  and  smash  the 
parvenu  modern  German  Empire.  Then 
we  shall  have  a  new  age  on  classic  lines. 
People  will  still  use  French  and  English 
and  Italian  because  there  is  some  beauty 
in  those  languages.  But  nobody  outside 
of  Germany  will  speak  or  read  German. 
It  is  a  barbarous  tongue — shapeless  and 
hideous — used  by  barbarians  who  gobble 
and  snort  when  they  talk.  Sorry  for 
Kant  and  Goethe  and  Heine  and  all  that 
crowd,  but  their  time  is  up;  they've  got 
to  go  out  with  their  beastly  language!" 

"Yes,"  said  Phipps-Herrick,  "out  with 
them,  bag  and  baggage.  Think  what  the 
German  spies  and  propagandists  have 
done  in  America.  Schools  full  of  pacifist 
and  pro-German  teachers ;  text-books  full 
of  praise  of  the  German  Empire  and  the 
Hohenzollern  Highbinders ;  newspapers 
full  of  treason,  printed  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. Why,  it's  only  a  piece  of  self-de- 
fense to  clean  it  all  out,  root  and  branch. 
No  more  German  taught  or  spoken, 
printed  or  read,  in  the  United  States. 
Forget  it !  Twenty-three  for  the  Hun 
language !" 

"Noble,"  gently  murmured  Mitchell, 
shaking  his  head  again;  "very  noble! 
But  not  very  easy  and  perhaps  not  en- 
tirely wise.  Why  should  I  throw  away 
something  that  has  been  useful  to  me,  and 
may  be  again?  Why  forget  the  little 
German  that  I  know  and  burn  my 
Goethe  and  refuse  to  listen  to  Beetho- 
ven's music?     I  won't  do  it,  that's  all." 

"Our  little  friend  is  a  concealed  Kai- 
serite,"  said  Rosenlaube.  "He  wants  to 
Germanize  America." 

"No,  Rosy,"  said  Mitchell,  thought- 
fully running  his  hand  over  some  nicks  on 
the  butt  of  his  rifle  in  the  corner;  "you 
know  I'm  not  a  Kaiserite  of  any  kind. 
I've  got  seven  scored  against  him  already. 
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and  I'm  going  to  get  some  more.  But  the 
language  question  seems  to  me  different. 
Cut  out  the  German  newspapers  and  the 
German  schools  in  America  by  all  means  I 
No  more  teaching  of  the  primary  branches 
in  any  language  but  EngHsh !  Make  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  everybody  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  to  learn  the  language  of  the 
country  the  first  thing.  Then  in  the  high- 
schools  and  universities  let  German  be 
studied  like  any  other  foreign  language, 
by  those  who  want  it — chemists,  and  phi- 
losophers, and  historians,  and  electrical 
engineers,  and  so  on.  We  could  censor  the 
text-books  and  keep  out  all  complimenta- 
ry allusions  to  the  Hohenzollern  family." 

"Oh,  shut  up,  Phil,"  growled  Phipps- 
Herrick.  "You're  too  soft,  you  old  easy- 
mark  !  You  don't  go  half  far  enough. 
We  may  not  decide  to  exterminate  the 
Hun  race  in  Europe.  But  we  have  de- 
cided to  exterminate  their  language  in 
America." 

His  hand  was  groping  inside  the  biscuit- 
box.  He  pulled  out  a  little  ditty-bag  and 
carefully  extracted  a  bit  of  newspaper. 

"Listen  to  this,  you  fellows.  This  is 
from  the  National  Obscurity  Society. 
You  know  a  chap  with  a  German  name  is 
president  of  it,  but  he's  a  real  patriot, 
hundred  per  cent,  not  fifty-fifty,  Philly. 
'The  following  States  have  abolished  the 
teaching  of  German:  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Geor- 
gia, Mississippi,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Ar- 
kansas, Arizona,  Colorado,  Montana, 
California,  and  Oregon.'  Abolished,  mind 
you!     What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"Most  excellent  Phippick,"  nodded 
Rosenlaube,  "I  opine,  as  Horace  said  to 
Cicero,  'That's  the  stuff,'  or  words  to  that 
effect.  What  saith  the  senator  from 
Mitchellville?" 

"Noble,"  grinned  Phil,  "unmistakably 
noble !  Those  Obscurity  fellows  are  a 
fiery  lot.  Jt  reminds  me  that  during  the 
late  war  with  Spain,  when  I  was  a  little, 
tiny  boy,  but  brimful  of  ferocity,  I  refused 
to  eat  my  favorite  dessert  because  it  was 
called  Spanish  cream.  I  felt  sure  at  the 
time  that  my  heroic  conduct  was  of  dis- 
tinct assistance  to  Dewey  in  the  battle  of 
Manila  Bay." 

"Well,    then,"    said    Phipps-Herrick, 
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grabbing  him  by  the  shoulders  and  shak- 
ing him  good-humoredly,  ''you  murder- 
ous Uttle  pacifist  with  seven  nicks  on 
your  gun,  will  you  give  up  your  Ger- 
man?    Will  you  forget  it?" 

Mitchell  chuckled  and  shook  his  head. 

''As  far  as  requisite  under  military 
orders.  But  no  further,  not  by  a 
damn " 

A  pair  of  muddy  boots  was  heard  and 
seen  descending  one  of  the  ladders,  fol- 
lowed by  the  manly  and  still  rather  neat 
form  of  Lieutenant  Barker  Bunn,  a  Cor- 
nell man  from  West  Philadelphia.  The 
three  men  sprang  to  their  feet  and  saluted 
smartly,  for  the  lieutenant  was  very  stiff 
about  all  the  prehminary  forms. 

"Too  loud  talking  here,"  he  said 
gruffiy.  "I  heard  you  before  I  came 
down.  Who  is  here?  Oh,  I  see.  Ser- 
geant Phipps-Herrick,  Privates  Rosen- 
laube  and  Mitchell.  It's  your  turn  to 
go  out  on  Ustening  post  to-night,  ser- 
geant. Twelve  sharp,  stay  three  hours, 
go  as  far  as  you  can,  come  back  and  re- 
port, take  Mitchell  or  Rosenlaube  with 
you.     Captain's  orders." 

The  corporal  saluted  again,  and  the 
two  men  looked  at  each  other. 

"  Whv  not  both  of  us,  sir  ?  "  said  Mitch- 
ell.       [ 

The  lieutenant  regarded  him  with  some 
surprise.  Listening  post  is  not  a  detail 
passionately  desired  by  the  men.  It  is 
always  dirty,  frequently  dangerous,  gen- 
erally obscure,  and  often  fatal.  Hence 
there  is  no  keen  competition  for  it. 

"  Two  is  the  usual  number  for  a  listen- 
ing post,"  said  Barker  Bunn  thought- 
fully. "But  there  is  no  regulation  about 
it,  and  the  captain  did  not  specify  any 
number.  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  you  can  all 
three  go,  if  you  are  set  on  it.  In  fact,  I 
give  the  order  to  that  effect." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Rosenlaube  and 
Mitchell.  Phipps-Herrick,  feeling  that 
the  strict  etiquette  of  the  preliminaries 
had  been  fully  observed  and  the  time  to 
be  human  had  come,  held  out  a  box  of 
"Fierce  Fairies." 

"Have  a  cigarette,  Bunn,  and  take  a 
chair,  do.  Time  for  a  little  talk  this 
quiet  night?  Tell  us  what's  doing  up 
above." 

"Nothing  particular,"  said  Barker 
Bunn,  lighting  and  relaxing.     "But  the 


old  man  has  a  hunch  that  the  Fritzies  are 
grubbing  a  mine — a  corker — to  get  our 
goat.  Hence  this  business  of  ears  for- 
ward. The  old  man  thinks  the  Fritzies 
have  a  strong  grouch  against  this  little 
alley,  and  since  they  couldn't  take  it 
top  side  last  week  they're  going  to  try  to 
wipe  it  out  bottom  side  with  a  big  bang 
some  day  soon.  Maybe  so — maybe  just 
greens — but,  anyway,  you've  got  to  go  on 
the  Q.  T.  with  this  job — no  noise,  don't 
even  whisper  unless  you  have  to;  just  lis- 
ten for  all  you're  worth.  P'r'aps  you'll 
hear  that  Httle  tap-tap-tapping  that  tells 
where  Fritzie  Mole  is  at  work.  Then  if 
you  come  back  and  tell  the  old  man  where 
it  is,  he'll  give  you  all  the  cigarettes  you 
want.  But  say,  do  you  want  me  to  give 
you  a  pointer  on  the  way  to  go,  the 
method  of  procedure,  as  the  old  man 
would  call  it?" 

They  agreed  that  they  were  thirsting 
for  information  and  instruction. 

"Well,  it's  this  way,"  continued  Barker 
Bunn.  "  You  know  I  had  a  bit  of  experi- 
ence in  Ustening  post  while  I  was  with  the 
Canadians  down  around  Wipers;  and  I 
noticed  that  most  of  the  troubles  came 
from  a  bad  method  of  procedure.  Fel- 
lows went  out  any  old  way;  followed  each 
other  in  the  dark,  and  then  hunted  for 
each  other  and  came  to  grief;  all  those 
kind  of  silly  fumbles.  Now,  what  you 
need  is  formation  —  d'you  see?  Must 
have  some  sort  of  formation  for  advance. 
Must  keep  in  touch.  For  two  men  a 
tandem  is  right.  For  three  men,  what 
you  want  is  a  spike-team — middle  man 
crawls  ahead,  other  men  follow  on  each 
side  just  near  enough  to  touch  his  left  heel 
with  right  hand  and  right  heel  with  left 
hand — a  triangle,  see?  Keep  touching 
once  every  thirty  seconds.  If  you  miss 
it,  leader  crawls  back,  side  men  crawl  in, 
sure  to  meet,  nobody  gets  lost.  Go  as  far 
as  you  can,  then  spread  out  like  a  fan,  fold 
together  when  you  can,  come  back  if  you 
can — that's  the  way  to  cover  the  most 
possible  ground  on  a  listening  post.  Do 
you  get  me?" 

"We  get  you,"  they  nodded.  "It's 
a  wonderful  scheme."  And  Rosenlaube 
added  in  his  most  impressive  literary 
manner:  "Plato,  it  must  be  so,  thou  rea- 
sonest  well." 

"But   tell   me,"   said  the  lieutenant, 
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"  what  were  you  fellows  chattering  about 
so  loud  when  I  came  down?" 

So  they  told  him,  and,  according  to  the 
habit  of  college  boys,  they  skirmished  over 
the  ground  of  debate  again,  and  Barker 
Bunn  vigorously  supported  the  majority 
opinion,  and  Mitchell  was  left  in  a  hope- 
less minority  of  one,  clinging  obstinately 
to  his  faith  that  there  had  been,  and  still 
might  be,  some  use  for  the  German  lan- 
guage. 

Midnight  came,  and  with  it  the  return 
of  the  Heutenant's  official  manner.  He 
saw  the  trio  slide  over  the  top,  one  by  one, 
vanishing  in  the  starless  dark.  "Good 
luck  going  and  coming,"  he  whispered ;  and 
it  sounded  almost  like  an  unofficial  prayer. 

In  single  file  they  crept  through  the 
prepared  opening  in  the  barbed-wire  en- 
tanglement, and  so  out  into  No  Man's 
Land,  where  they  took  up  their  spike- 
team  formation.  Phipps-Herrick  was  the 
leader,  the  other  men  were  the  wheelers. 
They  had  agreed  on  a  code  of  silent  sig- 
nals: One  kick  with  the  heel  or  one  pinch 
with  the  hand  meant  "stop";  two  meant 
**back";  three  meant  "get  together." 
They  carried  no  rifles,  because  the  rifle  is 
an  awkward  tool  for  a  noiseless  crawler  to 
lug.  But  each  man  had  a  big  trench- 
knife  and  a  pair  of  automatic  pistols, 
with  plenty  of  ammunition. 

The  space  between  the  two  front  lines 
of  trenches  in  this  region  was  not  more 
than  four  or  five  hundred  yards.  In  the 
murk  of  that  unstarred,  drizzling  night, 
where  every  inch  must  be  felt  out,  it 
seemed  like  a  vast,  horrible  territory. 
There  was  nothing  monotonous  about  it 
but  the  blackness  of  darkness.  To  the 
touch  it  was  a  paysage  accidente,  sl  land- 
scape full  of  surprises.  Dead  bodies  were 
sprinkled  over  it.  It  was  pockmarked  with 
small  shell-holes  and  pitted  with  large 
craters,  many  of  them  full  of  water,  all 
shiny  with  mud.  Phipps-Herrick  nearly 
slipped  into  one  of  the  deepest,  but  a  lively 
kick  warned  his  followers  of  the  danger, 
and  they  pulled  him  back  by  the  heels. 

Now  and  then  a  star-shell  looped  across 
the  spongy  sky,  casting  a  lurid  illumina- 
tion over  the  ghastly  field.  When  the 
three  travellers  caught  the  soft  swish  of 
its  ascent,  they  "froze" — motionless  as 
a  shamming  'possum — mimicking  death 
among  the  dead. 


It  was  a  long,  slow,  silent,  revolting 
crawl.  Sounds  which  did  not  concern 
them  were  plenty — distant  cannonade, 
shells  exploding  here  and  there,  scattered 
rifle-shots.  All  these  they  unconsciously 
eliminated,  listening  for  something  else, 
cars  pressed  to  the  ground  wherever  they 
could  find  a  comparatively  dry  spot. 
From  their  point  of  hearing  the  night  was 
still  as  the  grave — no  subterranean  tap- 
ping and  scraping  could  they  hear  any- 
where under  the  sea  of  mud. 

Once  Rosenlaube  caught  a  faint  metal- 
lic sound,  and  signalled  through  Phipps- 
Herrick's  left  leg  to  Mitchell's  left  arm, 
''Stop!"  All  three  listened  tensely. 
They  crawled  toward  the  faint  noise.  It 
was  made  by  a  loose  end  of  wire  sway- 
ing in  the  night- wind  and  tapping  on  a 
broken  helmet. 

They  were  getting  close  to  the  German 
barbed  wire.  The  leader  had  swung 
around  to  the  west,  following  what  he 
judged  to  be  the  line  of  the  front  trench, 
perhaps  forty  yards  away.  He  was  de- 
termined to  hear  something  before  he 
went  back.     And  he  did  ! 

Just  as  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  call 
up  the  other  fellows  for  the  final  spread- 
out  in  fan  formation,  his  groping  right 
hand  touched  something  round  and 
smooth  and  hard.  It  seemed  to  be  made 
fast  to  a  string  or  wire,  but  he  pulled  it 
toward  him  and  gave  the  "stop"  signal 
to  his  followers. 

The  thing  he  had  picked  up  was  a  tele- 
phone receiver.  How  it  came  to  be  there 
the  Lord  only  knew.  Perhaps  a  German 
listening  post  had  carried  it  out  last  night, 
in  order  to  receive  directions  from  the 
trench;  perhaps  the  mining  party — man 
killed,  receive!-  dropped,  wire  connection 
not  cut,  or  tangled  up  with  other  wires — 
who  can  tell  ?  One  thing  is  sure — here  is 
the  receiver,  faintly  buzzing.  Phipps- 
Herrick  joyfully  puts  it  to  his  ear.  He 
hears  a  voice  and  words,  but  it  is  all  gib- 
berish to  him.  With  a  look  of  despera- 
tion on  his  face  he  gives  the  "get  to- 
gether" signal. 

Rosenlaube  crawls  up  first  and  takes 
hold  of  the  cylinder,  puts  it  to  his  ear. 
He  hears  the  sound,  but  it  says  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  him.  It  is  like  being  at 
the  door  of  the  secret  of  the  universe  and 
unable  to  get  over  the  threshold. 
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Then  comes  Mitchell,  slowly,  a  little 
lame,  and  almost  ''all  in."  Phipps-Her- 
rick  thrusts  the  receiver  into  his  hand. 
As  he  Hstens  a  beatific  expression  spreads 
over  his  face.  It  lasts  a  long  time,  and 
then  he  lays  down  the  cylinder  with  a  sigh. 

The  three  heads  are  close  together,  and 
Mitchell  whispers  under  his  breath: 

"Got  'em — got  the  whole  thing — line 
of  mine  changed — raiders  coming  out 
now — twelve  men — rough  on  us,  but  if 
we  can  get  back  to  our  alley  we've  got 
'em !     Crawl  home  quick." 

They  crawled  together  in  a  bunch,  for- 
mation ignored.  Presently  steps  sounded 
near  them.  A  swift  light  swept  the  hole 
where  they  crouched,  a  volley  of  rifle- 
shots crashed  into  it.  The  Americans  an- 
swered with  their  pistols,  and  saw  three 
or  four  of  the  dark  forms  on  the  edge  of 
the  hole  topple  over.  The  rest  disap- 
peared. But  Rosenlaube  had  a  rifle-ball 
through  his  right  hip  and  another  through 
his  shoulder.  Mitchell  and  Phipps-Her- 
rick  started  to  carry  him. 

"Drop  it,"  he  whispered.  "I'm  safe 
here  till  dawn — you  get  home,  quick ! 
Specially  Phil.  He's  the  one  that  counts. 
Cut  away,  boys!" 

Meantime  the  American  trench  had 
opened  fire  and  the  German  trench  an- 
swered. The  still  night  broke  into  a 
tempest  of  noise.     A  bullet  or  a  bit  of 


shell  caught  Mitchell  in  the  knee  and 
crumpled  him  up.  Phipps-Herrick  lifted 
him  on  his  back  and  stood  up. 

"Come  on,"  he  said,  "you  little  cuss. 
You're  the  only  one  that  has  the  stuff  we 
went  out  after.  I'm  going  to  carry  you 
in,  'spite  of  hell." 

And  he  did  it. 

Mitchell  told  the  full  story  of  the 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  German 
mine  and  the  plan  of  the  next  assault,  as 
he  had  heard  it  through  that  lost  receiver. 
The  captain  said  it  was  information  of 
the  highest  value.  It  counted  up  to  a 
couple  of  hundred  German  prisoners  and 
three  machine-guns  in  the  next  two  days. 

Rosenlaube,  still  alive,  was  brought  in 
just  before  daybreak  by  a  volunteer  res- 
cue-party under  the  guidance  of  Phipps- 
Herrick.  All  three  were  cited  in  the  de- 
spatches. Phipps-Herrick  in  due  time  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  for 
gallantry  on  the  field.  But  Mitchell  had 
the  surplus  satisfaction  of  the  hearing  ear. 

"Look  here,  old  man,"  Rosenlaube 
said  to  him  as  they  lay  side  by  side  in  the 
hospital,  "  'member  our  talk  in  the  dug- 
out just  before  our  big  night?  Well,  I 
allow  there  was  something  in  what  you 
said.  There  are  times  when  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  know  a  bit  of  that  barbarous 
German  language.  And  you  never  can 
tell  when  one  of  those  times  may  hit  you." 
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OMETHING  more  than 
statistical  data  about  army 
losses,  food  scarcity,  the 
high  cost  of  Hving,  the 
dropping  birth-rate,  etc.,  is 
required  for  a  correct  esti- 
mation of  the  present  pros- 
a  revolution  in  Germany.  A 
morale  is  determined  by  the 
psychological  reaction  of  the  population 
to  the  material  conditions  of  life.  The 
modus  of  this  reaction  differs  according 
to  the  peculiar  interest  and  views  of  the 


pects  of 
nation's 


different  social  classes  into  which  nations 
are  divided.  An  estimation  of  its  results, 
therefore,  necessitates  a  detailed  study  of 
the  state  of  mind  of  a  number  of  social 
and  political  groups. 

The  material  conditions  themselves 
created  by  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
the  national  sacrifices  involved  differ 
from  one  class  to  another.  Increased 
food  prices,  for  instance,  may  mean  star- 
vation for  the  poorer  section  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  cities  and  great  industrial 
districts,  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
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the  prosperity  of  a  large  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural class.  To  choose  another  in- 
stance, it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  condi- 
tions of  living  of  the  industrial  working 
class,  say  in  Germany,  are  much  less  ho- 
mogeneous at  present  than  they  were  be- 
fore the  war.  There  is  greater  misery 
among  the  poorer  part  of  the  proletariat, 
but  comparative  prosperity  among  the 
ten  thousands  of  skilled  workers  in  the 
war  industries,  whose  family  earnings 
have  increased  faster  than  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Therefore,  even  in  the  study  of  eco- 
nomic conditions,  which,  after  all,  are 
only  one,  though  an  essential,  factor  of 
the  problem,  the  psychological  reaction 
upon  the  mass  should  be  treated  as  a  dis- 
tinct question,  according  to  the  particular 
social  class  involved. 

Let  us  take  Germany  as  a  typical  in- 
stance. Investigation  of  the  present 
probabilities  of  a  revolution  in  Austria 
seems  to  be  at  first  sight  a  more  tempting 
and  urgent  task,  for  it  is  certainly  true 
that  Austria  is  much  nearer  an  internal 
©utbreak  than  Germany.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  Austria  instead  of  Germany 
were  our  most  powerful  military  oppo- 
nent, a  revolution  would  already  have 
broken  out  and  probably  put  an  end  to 
the  war.  Although  the  existing  antago- 
nism of  class  interests  is  less  considerable 
in  Austria  than  in  Germany,  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  masses  there  are  undoubtedly 
greater,  and  the  psychological  effect  is  the 
more  considerable  as  the  nerves  and  the 
patriotism  of  even  the  Teutonic  popula- 
tion of  Austria  are  weaker.  The  main 
causes  of  disruption  in  Austria,  however, 
are  national  rather  than  social.  Yet  we 
see  that  even  the  Czechs,  who  doubtless 
are  the  most  powerful  and  determined  of 
all  the  restive  elements  in  the  Hapsburg 
monarchy,  realize  that  a  revolution, 
though  it  probably  would  make  them  the 
masters  of  Prague  and  the  entire  Czecho- 
slovak territory  within  a  few  hours,  if 
they  made  up  their  minds  to  attempt  it, 
would  have  no  lasting  effect  as  long  as  the 
military  power  and  the  morale  of  Ger- 
many are  unbroken.  The  Narodne  Listy, 
the  chief  organ  of  the  Prague  Nationalists, 
took  a  very  wise  attitude  the  other  day 
in  advising  the  Czechs  to  be  patient  and 
trust  their  leaders,  who  know  that  a  na- 
tionalist upheaval  at  present,  though  it 
would  find  the  Vienna  government  pretty 


powerless,  would  be  doomed  to  be  crushed 
by  German  machine-guns. 

The  radical  Socialist  elements  in  Vienna 
and  the  Teutonic  provinces  of  Austria, 
who  have  become  very  aggressive  against 
their  government  of  late,  and  whose  chief 
organ,  the  Vienna  Arbeiterzeitung,  uses  as 
strong  a  language  at  present  in  attacking 
the  government  as  it  did  in  supporting  it 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the  war, 
have  apparently  become  reconciled  to  a 
similar  policy  of  patience  and  expectancy. 
Whether  the  Czech  Nationalists  and  the 
Vienna  Socialists  will  eventually  postpone 
any  decisive  action  until  Germany  will 
have  been  sufficiently  weakened  by  mili- 
tary reverses  or  internal  dissension  to 
remove  the  menace  of  German  military 
dictatorship  in  Austria-Hungary,  is  a 
question  about  which  it  is  unsafe  to 
prophesy.  But,  in  any  event,  it  is  clear 
that  the  crucial  issue  in  the  prospects  of 
an  internal  disruption  of  the  Central  Em- 
pires is  in  Germany  and  not  in  Austria. 

Even  if  a  revolution  should  break  out 
in  Austria  before  anything  of  the  sort 
happens  in  Germany,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  masses  of  the  German  people  would 
be  more  stirred  to  action  than  they  were 
by  the  Russian  revolution  in  191 7.  The 
measure  of  the  reciprocal  psychological 
action  of  German  and  Austrian  conditions 
is  given  by  the  comparison  between  the 
economic  power  and  military  efficiency  of 
Germany,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ex- 
haustion and  moral  disintegration  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary on  the  other.  The  average 
German,  even  the  Socialist  working  man, 
thinks  about  Austria  to-day  very  much 
in  the  same  way  as  he  thought  about 
Russia  in  191 7.  He  was  very  little  im- 
pressed then  by  the  Russian  revolution 
because  he  never  felt  anything  but  con- 
tempt for  the  Russian  people.  He  al- 
ways looked  upon  them  as  a  huge  tribe 
of  brutes  who  had  been  refused  the 
blessings  of  ''Kultur,"  and  he  did  not 
think  much  of  their  game  of  perpetu- 
al revolutions.  He  would  have  deemed 
it  unworthy  of  respectable,  Philistine, 
disciplined,  and  authority- worshipping 
Germany  (for  even  the  German  Social 
Democrat  makes  a  point  of  considering 
discipline  and  authority-worship  as  a 
standard  of  national  efficiency)  to  indulge 
in  an  imitation  of  this  Russian  sport. 
There  is  something  very  similar  in  his  feel- 
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ing  toward  the  Austrians,  whom  he  con- 
siders an  unreliable,  light-headed,  and  cor- 
rupt lot.  In  spite  of  all  their  traditional 
phraseology  about  the  international  pro- 
letarian brotherhood  and  the  bonds  of 
common  culture  between  German  Austria 
and  the  German  Empire,  the  German  So- 
cial Democrats,  in  face-to-face  talks,  are 
very  liable  to  run  down  their  Austrian 
brethren  in  the  same  way  as  one  can  fancy 
hearing  an  arrogant  Prussian  Guard  of- 
ficer talk  about  the  inefficiency  of  the 
traditionally  defeated  Austrian  army. 

As  in  Austria,  the  main  elements  of  pos- 
sible internal  disruption  in  Germany  are 
of  two  kinds:  national  and  social. 

The  importance  of  the  national  element 
is  usually  very  much  overrated.  The 
non-Teutonic  oppressed  nationalities  in 
the  German  Empire  are  comparatively 
unimportant,  and  the  possibilities  of  dis- 
sension between  the  different  ''Bundes- 
staaten  "  are  much  smaller  at  present  than 
most  people  imagine. 

There  are  three  foreign  elements  in  the 
population  of  .the  German  Empire:  Al- 
sace-Lorraine, the  Danes,  and  the  Poles. 
The  French  in  Lorraine  and  the  Irreden- 
tists of  Alsace  still  seem  to  do  what  they 
can  to  hold  out  against  the  Prussian  op- 
pressors, if  one  may  judge  by  the  large 
number  of  convictions  for  "disloyalty"  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  by  the  dis- 
trust shown  by  the  military  authorities 
toward  the  "  Wackes,"  soldiers  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  a  large  number  of  whom  are 
placed  under  special  surveillance  in  sep- 
arate units.  But  their  numbers  are  small 
and  they  have  practically  no  sympathiz- 
ers in  the  other  parts  of  Germany.  In 
spite  of  the  ties  of  common  religion  and 
of  the  fact  that  Alsace-Lorraine  used  to 
be  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  "Centrum"  party,  the  leaders 
and  the  bulk  of  this  party  have  thrown 
in  their  lot  with  the  imperial  government 
to  such  an  extent  that  Alsace-Lorraine 
has  no  hope  of  ever  finding  any  support 
from  that  side.  The  fact  that  the  Catho- 
lic vote  of  these  provinces  formed  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  political  power 
of  the  "Centrum"  party  is  all  the  more  a 
reason  why  this  party  is  determined  to 
fight  to  the  end  for  the  forcible  retention 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  with  the  empire.  The 
Social  Democratic  party  is  no  more  in- 


clined than  the  "Centrum"  to  yield  to 
the  demands  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  he- 
roic days  of  1871,  when  the  founders  of 
German  Social  Democracy,  August  Bebel 
and  Wilhelm  Liebknecht,  bravely  faced 
unpopularity  and  jail  for  protesting 
against  the  annexation  of  the  two  prov- 
inces, have  long  gone  by.  The  local  So- 
cial Democrats  of  Prussian  birth  who, 
like  Deputy  Emmel,  of  Mulhouse,  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  Socialist  movement  in 
Alsace,  have  lent  the  oppressive  policy  of 
the  imperial  government  a  helpful  hand, 
and  even  went  so  far  in  certain  cases  as 
to  provide  them  with  evidence  for  the 
conviction  of  Alsatian  patriots.  Even 
the  radical  Socialists  of  the  Independent 
Social  Democratic  party  show  a  certain 
reluctance  to  commit  themselves  to  an 
open  and  definite  policy  of  restoration  of 
the  wrong  done  in  187 1,  and  mostly  con- 
fine themselves  to  general  utterances  in 
favor  of  the  self-determination  of  op- 
pressed nationalities,  without  going  into 
any  more  details  than  they  can  help.  It 
seems  very  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the 
Alsace-Lorraine  question  ever  should  play 
any  part  in  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
German  Empire  during  the  last  stages  of 
the  war. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  op- 
pressed Danish  population  on  the  border 
of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  to  the  Poles 
of  Silesia  and  Posnania.  The  Danish 
seem  to  have  very  little  fight  left  in 
them,  and  are  unimportant  in  number, 
anyhow.  The  Poles  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous  of  the  three  oppressed  nation- 
alities, and  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
can  make  themselves  heard  in  the  Reichs- 
tag through  their  own  representatives. 
The  policy  of  promises  and  retardation 
of  the  imperial  government  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  succeeded  so  far  in  keeping 
them  pretty  tame.  Besides,  as  long  as 
the  creation  of  a  united  independent  Po- 
land remains  a  purely  theoretical  propo- 
sition through  the  weakness  of  the  Allies' 
position  in  the  East,  the  Poles  of  Ger- 
many are  very  likely  to  find  comfort  and 
resignation  to  their  present  fate  in  their 
belief  that  after  all  they  are  better  ofif 
materially  in  the  German  Empire  than 
their  compatriots  have  been  in  the  past 
under  Russian  and  even  under  Austrian 
rule.  They  would  nevertheless  become 
much   more   restive   and   create   serious 
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trouble  if  the  plan  of  an  independent  Po- 
land as  advocated  by  the  Entente  Powers 
began  to  materialize,  as  a  result  of  a  Ger- 
man withdrawal  from  Russia.  But  even 
then  the  trouble  would  only  be  local,  as 
the  Poles  hardly  find  any  more  support 
with  the  German  Social  Democrats  and 
Roman  Cathohcs  than  does  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  great 
hopes  were  entertained  in  a  section  of  the 
press  in  the  Allied  countries  as  to  the  fric- 
tion between "  the  different  states  of  the 
German  Empire,  as  Prussia  on  the  one 
hand,  and  especially  Saxony  and  Bavaria 
on  the  other.  Exaggerated  or  imaginary 
reports  about  fighting  between  Prussian 
and  Saxon  or  Bavarian  soldiers  were  a 
frequent  press  topic,  and  created  expec- 
tations in  public  opinion  which  later 
events  proved  unjustified. 

This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  what 
a  large  number  of  people,  say  in  England 
or  France,  knew  about  Germany  applied 
to  the  Germany  of  the  past,  when  the 
famous  ''Mainlinie"  (the  boundary  be- 
tween Prussia  and  southern  Germany) 
meant  nearly  as  much  as  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line  at  one  time  did  in  American 
history.  The  fact  that  so-called  public 
opinion  in  every  country  is  always  and 
naturally  a  little  behind  the  times  in  its 
knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  has  caused 
similar  errors  of  judgment  in  many  other 
instances  during  this  war,  as  evidenced  by 
the  underestimation  of  France's  power 
by  Germany  in  1914,  and  by  the  lack 
of  knowledge  of  modern  Russian  con- 
ditions shown  in  the  west  of  Europe  in 
191 7.  Students  of  modern  Germany 
knew  that  the  tremendous  industrial 
progress  of  the  country  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  means  of  communication 
within  the  last  years  had  created  such  a 
national  solidarity  of  interests  between  all 
parts  of  the  empire  that  the  old  Main- 
linie  had  lost  most  of  its  importance,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  questions  of  art  and 
literature,  although  even  there  there  was 
much  less  difference  of  late  between 
Munich,  Stuttgart,  Berlin,  and  Dlissel- 
dorf  than  there  used  to  be. 

From  my  experiences  at  the  front  with 
prisoners  and  deserters  from  all  parts  of 
the  German  Empire,  I  should  say  that 
there  is  less  difference  in  the  state  of 
mind  of  a  Prussian  and  a  Bavarian,  for 


instance,  than  there  would  be  in  America 
between  people  from  the  Eastern  and 
Western  States.  A  Prussian  will  some- 
times make  a  show  of  his  contempt  for 
the  supposed  military  inferiority  and  lack 
of  smartness  of  the  Saxons,  or  a  Bavarian 
ftiay  indulge  in  telling  some  of  the  popu- 
lar saloon  jokes  about  the  ^'big  mug"  of 
the  Prussians,  but  things  will  seldom  go 
further.  On  the  whole,  the  German- sol- 
dier type  is  pretty  uniform.  People  who 
have  witnessed  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  German  soldiery  in  Belgium  and 
northern  France  agree  in  saying  that 
there  was  hardly  any  difference  between 
the  behavior  of  the  men  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  German  Empire.  As  far  as 
any  distinction  could  be  made,  the  Saxons 
might  be  said  to  have  behaved  a  Httle 
better,  and  the  Bavarians  to  have  been 
even  worse  than  the  average  Prussian. 
This  is  probably  due  less  to  peculiarities 
of  the  national  mind  than  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  Saxons  belong  to  the  indus- 
trial working  class,  and  are  on  a  higher 
level  of  culture,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
Bavarians  are  peasants  from  the  most 
backward  districts  of  Germany  as  regards 
public  morality  and  education. 

It  is  true,  all  the  same,  that  although 
Prussianism  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
Prussia,  the  latter  is  the  most  typical  in- 
carnation of  the  Hun  spirit  and  our  worst 
enemy  in  every  respect.  It  has  been  said 
over  and  over  again  that  the  main  stum- 
bling-block to  political  democracy  in  the 
German  Empire  is  the  three-class  system 
of  vote  for  the  Prussian  Landtag,  and  the 
undemocratic  privilege  of  that  fortress  of 
Junker-power,  the  Prussian  Herrenhaus. 
But  as  the  main  stronghold  of  Prussian- 
ism is  in  Prussia,  the  main  elements  of  its 
destruction  are  also  to  be  found  within 
the  Prussian  borders.  The  economic  and 
political  development  of  German  capital- 
ism, which  has  to  such  a  large  extent  done 
away  with  the  Mainlinie,  has  created  so- 
cial classes,  and  especially  a  proletariat 
in  the  cities  and  industrial  districts  of 
Prussia,  which  have  proved,  and  will 
prove  again,  much  worse  enemies  of  Prus- 
sianism than  any  element  outside  of 
the  black-and-white  frontier  posts.  The 
weak  spots  of  Prussianism  are  to  be 
found  not  in  Vienna,  Munich,  or  Frankfort 
any  more,  but  in  the  working-class  dis- 
tricts of  Berlin  and  Rhineland- Westphalia. 
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To  sum  up,  the  national  causes  of  pos- 
sible disruption  in  Germany  are  much  less 
important  than  the  social  causes. 

The  main  reason  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  for  anxiety  is  the  growth  of  the 
movement  toward  political  and  industrial 
democracy  that  is  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  speedy  industrial  development  of 
the  country,  and  is  increased  in  its  effect 
by  the  growing  pressure  of  war  on  the 
material  conditions  of  life. 

There  never  has  been  anything  like  a 
united  democratic  movement  in  Ger- 
many. Especially  during  the  last  score 
of  years  the  whole  political  situation  of 
the  country  was  so  dominated  by  the  eco- 
nomic class  struggle  of  the  proletariat 
that  the  democratic  elements  of  the  bour- 
geoisie had  very  little  in  common  with 
social  democracy  as  representing  the  po- 
litical aspirations  of  the  working  class. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  pohtical  life 
in  Germany  before  the  war  was  that  the 
bourgeois  democratic  elements  were  not 
only  comparatively  weak  in  number  but 
also  lacked  energy  in  their  politics.  The 
stronger  the  Social  Democratic  party  be- 
came, the  weaker  and  meeker  the  bour- 
geois radicals.  The  menace  of  the  con- 
stant increase  in  electoral  strength  of  the 
Social  Democratic  party  and  of  possible 
ultimate  seizure  of  the  political  power  by 
the  party  of  the  proletariat,  drove  more 
and  more  the  bulk  of  the  democratic 
voters  into  the  ranks  of  the  reactionary 
parties,  which  were  looked  upon  as  the 
only  reliable  bulwark  against  the  rising 
tide  of  revolution.  Things  looked  at  one 
time  as  though  there  were  no  real  demo- 
cratic movement  in  Germany  outside  of 
social  democracy,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  Jewish  financiers  and  journalists 
and  a  handful  of  incorrigible  academic 
idealists,  who  had  remained  true  to  the 
democratic  traditions  of  1848. 

All  this  seems  to  have  changed  funda- 
mentally since  the  war,  and  especially 
within  the  last  couple  of  years.  At  pres- 
ent the  organs  of  bourgeois  democracy, 
like  the  Zukunjt.  the  Welt  am  Montagu  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  and  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  use  stronger  language  against 
the  militaristic  and  imperialistic  policy  of 
the  government  than  the  Vorwdrts,  which 
is  the  chief  exponent  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic  party   or  Government   Socialists. 


This  situation  originates  from  the  fact 
that  the  sufferings  among  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  the  middle  classes  (the  financial 
circles,  professional  classes,  tradespeople, 
privateers,  overseas  exporters  and  im- 
porters, public  officials,  and  people  with  a 
fixed  income  generally)  are  worse  than 
those  of  the  part  of  the  working  class  that 
under  normal  circumstances  would  be  the 
most  energetic  in  its  revolutionary  policy. 
This  part  consists  of  the  elite  of  skilled 
workers,  who  naturally  form  the  most  in- 
telUgent  and  determined  section  of  the 
labor  movement,  but  who  happen  to  be  to 
a  certain  extent  reconciled  to  their  condi- 
tions, since  they  earn  higher  wages  in 
working  for  the  war  industries.  Whether 
the  individual  wage  rates  have  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  is  a 
matter  of  controversy.  But  even  if  it 
were  not  so,  the  fact  that  employment  is 
plentiful  since  191 5,  with  constant  occa- 
sions for  an  increase  in  earnings  by  work- 
ing overtime,  and  especially  that  so  many 
women,  girls,  and  children  have  been 
dragged  into  munition-making  and  other 
war  industries,  certainly  has  resulted  in 
considerable  increase  of  the  family  earn- 
ings of  this  class  of  workers.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  main  element  in  this 
class,  which  includes  the  bulk  of  the  met- 
al-workers, the  intellectual  backbone  of 
the  Socialist  movement,  enjoys  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
freed  from  service  at  the  front,  as  so 
many  of  them  are  needed  in  the  factories. 
The  causes  which  have  inverted  the 
usual  ratio  of  the  relative  strength  of 
bourgeois  and  proletarian  democracy  are 
probably  bound  to  become  less  and  less 
important  as  the  war  lasts.  Once  the 
material  pressure  on  the  conditions  of  life 
of  the  masses  in  Germany  will  have  be- 
come strong  enough,  as  I  believe  it  even- 
tually will,  to  create  a  real  revolutionary 
current  among  the  working  classes,  there 
is  every  likelihood  that  the  fear  of  the 
resurrection  of  mihtant  Socialism  will 
again  deprive  the  bourgeois  radicals  of 
much  of  their  strength.  The  ruling 
classes  in  Germany  already  seem  to  dread 
the  social  consequences  of  the  war.  The 
necessities  of  the  national  war  effort,  by 
nationalizing  their  main  industries  and 
making  the  working  class  the  decisive 
economic    and     military    factor,     have 
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evoked  the  spectre  of  Socialism,  which  the 
rulers  of  Germany  may  find  it  difficult  to 
banish.  In  his  article  on  "The  German 
Press  and  German  Opinion,"  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  of  July,  1918,  Mr.  Victor 
S.  Clarke,  quite  rightly,  I  think,  expresses 
the  view  that  one  motive  of  the  German 
conservatives  for  prolonging  the  war  is  to 
postpone  the  day  of  reckoning  with  the 
social  revolutionists  as  long  as  possible, 
and  to  secure  a  gambler's  stake  of  terri- 
tory and  tribute  that  would  make  the  eco- 
nomic reconstitution  of  Germany  unnec- 
essary. I  have  no  doubt  myself  that  the 
ruling  powers  in  Germany  know  perfectly 
well  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  revolution  it 
will  not  stop  at  formulating  a  programme 
of  peace  terms  and  political  reforms,  but 
that  it  will  essentially  aim  at  a  thorough 
transformation  of  social  conditions.  The 
programme  of  the  general  strike  move- 
ment that  was  started  in  Berlin  in  Janu- 
ary, 1 91 8,  was  highly  significant  in  that 
respect. 

Therefore  I  think  that  the  present  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  government  policy 
that  makes  itself  felt  in  the  bourgeois  cir- 
cles, whose  mouthpieces  are  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  and  Frmikfurter  Zeitung,  may 
act  as  yeast,  but  the  dough  of  the  rebel- 
lion will  be  the  proletariat.  I  do  not  even 
think  that  an  appreciable  amount  of  the 
intellectual  inspiration  and  leadership  of 
the  social  revolution  will  be  likely  to  come 
from  the  bourgeois  democrats.  It  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  provided  by  the  radical 
Socialists,  perhaps  even  by  those  of  the 
Bolsheviki  type. 

German  social  democracy  is  at  present 
divided  into  two  wings.  They  seem  irrec- 
oncilable, and  the  abyss  that  divides  them 
becomes  deeper  every  day. 

The  Social  Democratic  party,  usually 
called  the  majority  party,  have  fully  de- 
served the  name  of  Government  Social- 
ists. Their  betrayal  of  the  principles  of 
internationalism  since  the  4th  of  August, 
1 914,  when  they  first  voted  the  war  cred- 
its in  the  Reichstag  and  ''forgot"  to  utter 
even  a  formal  protest  against  the  violation 
of  Belgium,  has  been  so  persistent  and 
systematic  that  there  is  very  little  hope 
they  will  ever  reform.  It  is  true  that 
they  constantly  give  utterance  to  their 
desire  for  peace,  and  that  their  policy  is 
directed  toward  facilitating  a  peace  by 


negotiation  on  much  more  moderate 
terms  than  those  of  the  imperialist  circles. 
The  German  people  have  such  good  rea- 
sons for  being  sick  of  the  war  that  a  party 
which,  like  the  Social  Democrats,  bases 
its  power  on  the  votes  of  the  masses,  can- 
not afford  to  be  as  bellicose  in  its  utter- 
ances as  the  irresponsible  gang  of  ultra- 
militarists  who  voice  the  ambition  of 
Ludendorf,  Von  Tirpitz,  and  the  Crown 
Prince.  But  the  p)eace  they  advocate  is 
very  different  from  any  peace  consistent 
with  the  principles  not  even  of  Socialism, 
but  of  plain,  honest  pohtical  democracy 
as  defined  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  the  Inter-allied  Labor  and  Socialist 
conferences.  It  is  a  peace  of  compromise 
that  would  leave  intact  the  foundations 
of  militarism,  despotism,  and  national 
oppression,  out  of  which  this  war  has 
arisen,  and  future  wars  would  be  sure  to 
arise.  One  hears  very  little  about  their 
peacemaking  activities  whenever  suc- 
cesses on  the  battle-field  open  a  prospect 
of  Germany  settling  the  question  with  the 
sword  without  having  to  resort  to  nego- 
tiation. But  when  the  German  arms  suf- 
fer reverses,  their  proposals  of  negotia- 
tions through  international  conferences 
come  to  the  fore  again,  and  their  demor- 
alizing action  upon  the  Socialists  in  neu- 
tral and  Allied  countries  fits  wonderfully 
well  into  what  has  very  appropriately 
been  called  the  German  peace  offensives. 
They  have  openly  given  up  opposition 
to  the  government  whenever  it  would 
amount  to  something  more  than  the 
statement  of  non-committing  platitudes, 
and  their  leader,  Scheidemann,  misses  no 
opportunity  of  declaring  that  this  party, 
which  before  the  war  proudly  called  itself 
a  part  of  the  "International  Revolution- 
ary Social  Democracy,"  does  not  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  a  revolution  in  Ger- 
many and  would  never  lend  a  hand  to  an 
undertaking  of  that  sort.  Whenever  they 
showed  initiative  and  took  action  of  some 
sort,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  weakening 
the  countries  armigned  against  Kaiserism, 
as  in  Russia,  in  191 7,  when  they  first  used 
their  Danish  emissary  Boergbjerg  to  bring 
about  a  separate  peace  that  would  have 
allowed  Hindenburg  to  crush  the  Allies  in 
the  west.  Afterward  they  supported  the 
Bolshevik  propaganda,  although  they  had 
repudiated,  excluded,  and  persecuted  the 
Bolsheviki  of  their  own  party,  because 
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they  knew  it  would  lead  to  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Russian  army  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  German  power  in  the  East  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Russian  revolution. 

The  Majority  Social  Democrats  are  so 
committed  to  this  policy  that  if  a  great 
revolutionary  current  came  into  existence 
among  the  German  workers,  it  would 
naturally  sweep  them  away  from  the 
Government  Socialists  into  the  ranks  of 
their  opponents,  the  Minority  Socialists. 

I  look  upon  the  Minority  Sociahsts  as 
the  only  party  who,  in  the  event  of  a  revo- 
lutionary movement,  would  provide  it 
with  a  programme  of  positive  demands 
and  a  framework  of  organizations  and 
leaders.  The  strike  movement  of  Janu- 
ary, 1918,  has  already  shown  that  they 
are  the  only  section  who  have  suf&cient 
power  and  influence  to  be  chosen  by  the 
masses  as  the  exponents  of  their  demands. 

What  is  usually  called  the  Minority 
Socialist  element  comprises  distinct  sec- 
tions besides  the  Minority  party  proper, 
ofJEcially  called  the  Independent  Social 
Democratic  party. 

I  would  divide  the  revolutionary  ele- 
ments who  have  openly  dissociated  them- 
selves from  the  imperialist  policy  of  the 
government  and  of  the  Majority  Social 
Democrats  into  five  groups,  which  are, 
from  right  to  left: 

1.  The  extreme  left  wing  of  the  Social 
Democratic  party  (Majority  party). 

2.  The  Independent  Social  Democratic 
party  (the  Minority  party). 

3.  The  Spartacus  group  (the  Lieb- 
knechtians). 

4.  The  Internationalists  (Borchhardt 
group). 

5.  The  Anarchists. 

I  purposely  include  the  extreme  left 
wing  of  the  Majority  party  in  this  classi- 
fication, because  they  represent  views 
practically  identical  with  those  of  the 
Minority  party,  and  only  remain  with  the 
old  party  for  reasons  of  expediency.  This 
group  includes  fourteen  members  of  the 
Reichstag,  who  always  vote,  in  the  party 
caucus  at  any  rate,  in  opposition  to  the 
majority  on  aU  poUcies  connected  with 
the  war. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  Independent 
Social  Democratic  party  became  much 
stronger  than  it  is  at  present  this  group 
would  leave  the  Majority  party.     The 


main  reason  why  they  have  not  done  so 
yet  is,  apart  from  the  attachment  to  tra- 
ditions of  party  unity  and  discipline, 
which  is  very  strong  with  the  German 
Socialists,  their  conviction  that  they  have 
a  better  chance  to  advocate  their  views 
by  retaining  their  present  position  in  the 
Majority  party  and  in  the  trade-unions 
{Freie  Gewerkschaften)  connected  with  it. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  leaders  of  this 
group  mostly  hold  prominent  positions 
in  the  trade-unions.  The  split  in  the 
Social  Democratic  party,  which  is  in  fact 
the  political  expression  of  the  Gewerk- 
schaften, has  not  affected  the  unions  yet, 
where  the  desire  to  maintain  unity  in 
spite  of  all  political  differences  is  particu- 
larly strong,  for  obvious  reasons  of  fight- 
ing efficiency.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  this 
group  are  the  chief  editors  of  important 
daily  Socialist  papers,  as  Adolph  Braun 
(editor  of  the  Frdnkische  Tagespost,  Nu- 
remberg) and  Max  Quarck  (editor  of  the 
Frankfurter  Volksstimme).  It  is  quite  nat- 
ural that  they  should  not  be  in  a  hurry 
to  give  up  positions  such  as  these  as  long 
as  they  enjoy  comparative  freedom  to  set 
forth  their  views,  while  they  would  be 
practically  powerless  if  they  joined  the 
Minority  Socialists  now. 

The  Independent  Social  Democratic 
party,  or  Minority  party,  is  by  far  the 
most  numerous  and  important  of  all  the 
anti-war  Socialist  organizations.  It  con- 
sists of  former  members  of  the  old  Social 
Democratic  party,  who  had  more  or  less 
reluctantly  supported  the  pro-war  atti- 
tude of  the  party  since  the  4th  of  August, 
1 9 14,  but  had  gradually  come  to  realize 
that  this  policy  was  mistaken  from  a 
SociaUst  view-point.  This  party  includes 
some  of  the  best  and  ablest  leaders  of  pre- 
war social  democracy.  Its  theoretical 
exponents  are  Kautsky  and  Bernstein, 
both  men  of  a  high  moral  and  intellectual 
standing  and  of  international  reputation 
as  economists  and  historians.  Its  chief 
spokesmen  in  the  Reichstag  are  Haase 
and  Ledebour,  who  are  at  least  equal  in 
ability  and  certainly  superior  in  character 
to  any  of  the  parliamentary  leaders  of  the 
Majority  party.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  Jew,  Haase  had  come  to  be  recog- 
nized, after  Bebel's  death,  as  the  most 
authorized  Parliamentary  representative 
of  social  democracy  in  the  Reichstag,  and 
it  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  se- 
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lected  to  define  the  policy  of  his  party  at 
the  memorable  sitting  of  the  Reichstag  on 
August  4,  1 9 14,  although  he  had  just  be- 
fore in  the  party  caucus  opposed  that  pol- 
icy with  all  his  might. 

In  spite  of  this  brilliant  leadership,  the 
Minority  party  is  as  yet  an  army  with 
many  officers  and  few  men.  The  bulk  of 
its  followers  consists  of  old-timers  of  the 
Social  Democratic  party,  who  formed  a 
part  of  what  might  be  described  as  its 
body  of  non-commissioned  officers.  They 
are  "Vertrauensleute, "  who  did  most  of 
the  active  propaganda  work  in  the  shops 
and  working-class  districts  and  were  well 
up  on  the  theoretical  Marxian  literature. 
No  Socialist  party  in  Europe  could  boast 
of  such  a  number  of  this  type  of  men  as 
the  German  Social  Democracy,  thanks  to 
its  ninety-six  daily  papers  and  its  enor- 
mous production  of  books,  pamphlets,  and 
magazines,  devoted  to  the  dissemination 
of  Marxian  principles  among  the  intellec- 
tual elite  of  the  German  working  class. 

These  people  have  joined  the  Minority 
party  not  because  of  the  pressure  of  ma- 
terial conditions  since  the  war  but  be- 
cause they  already  were  anti-imperialist 
and  anti-militarist  Socialists  before  Au- 
gust, 1 9 14.  I  do  not  think  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Minority  party  includes 
more  than  a  few  hundred  men  and  women 
who  have  become  Socialists  and  anti- 
imperialists  since  the  war. 

Their  leaders  are  quite  prepared  to  ad- 
mit these  facts,  which  show  that  the  in- 
dustrial and  social  conditions  created  by 
the  war  in  Germany  are  not  such  hitherto 
as  to  create  a  revolutionary  feeling  among 
the  masses.  They  do  not  expect  to  see 
their  membership  increase  very  rapidly 
until  these  conditions  have  changed  as  a 
result  either  of  a  very  long  duration  of  the 
war  or  of  a  military  defeat  of  Germany. 
In  the  meantime  they  think  that  it  would 
be  of  no  use  for  them  to  appeal  to  the 
masses  by  stating  their  views  fully  and 
openly  in  a  way  that  would  bring  all  of 
them  into  jail  before  they  could  expect 
any  results.  Their  main  aim  is  to  go  on 
with  theoretical  propaganda  among  their 
present  followers,  so  as  to  have  a  frame- 
work prepared  for  the  time  when  action 
will  be  possible  on  a  large  scale. 

It  is  significant  to  notice  in  this  connec- 
tion that  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti- 
war Socialists  in  Germany  are  either  of 


non-German  blood  or  have  been  influ- 
enced by  a  long  stay  in  foreign  demo- 
cratic countries.  They  are  of  a  type  that 
is  intellectually  and  temperamentally 
very  different  from  that  of  the  average 
German,  whose  lack  of  revolutionary  grit 
already  made  Heinrich  Heine  sneer  more 
than  haK  a  century  ago  that 

"Auslander,  Juden  sind  es  meist 
Die  unter  uns  gesat  den  Geist 
Der  Rebellion " 

They  are  "Auslander"  and  "Juden" 
once  again.  Kautsky  is  a  Czech;  Bern- 
stein, Haase,  Borchhardt,  Oscar  Cohn, 
and  Hans  Bloch  are  Jews;  Karl  Lieb- 
knecht  is  the  son  of  a  Jewish  mother; 
Rosa  Luxemburg  is  a  Russian-Polish  Jew- 
ess; Klara  Zetkin  and  Ledebour  have 
spent  part  of  their  life  in  England  and 
France,  and  so  on. 

The  Liebknecht  group  is  quite  distinct 
from  and  in  many  respects  antagonistic 
to  the  Minority  party.  They  might  be 
called  the  German  Bolsheviki,  a  title  to 
which  they  probably  would  not  object  in 
the  least.  While  the  Minority  party  con- 
siders the  Central  Powers  responsible  for 
the  war,  and  agrees  with  the  war  aims  of 
President  Wilson  and  the  Inter-allied 
Labor  and  Socialist  Conference,  the  Lieb- 
knechtians  stand  for  a  policy  of  anti-war 
agitation  in  every  country.  Their  oppo- 
sition to  the  war  is  theoretically  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  this  is  an  im- 
perialist war,  for  which  the  capitalistic 
system  is  internationally  responsible. 

Nevertheless,  their  propaganda  is  prac- 
tically entirely  conducted  against  the  pol- 
icy of  the  German  and  Austrian  Govern- 
ments. Liebknecht,  although  he  sticks  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  imperialistic  character 
of  the  war,  as  outlined  by  the  Zimmerwald 
and  Kienthal  conferences,  has  devoted 
most  of  his  energy  to  showing  that  the 
immediate  and  main  responsibility  for  the 
war  rests  with  the  German  Government. 
Finally,  even  the  most  rigid  doctrinarism 
cannot  blind  men  like  Liebknecht  and 
Franz  Mehring,  who  have  fought  all  their 
life  against  Prussianism  and  militarism,  to 
the  fact  that  the  menace  of  Prussian 
hegemony  over  the  world  cannot  leave 
the  international  labor  movement  indif- 
ferent. Facts  have  proved  so  much 
stronger  than  theories  that  Liebknecht, 
for  instance,  expressed  his  agreement  with 
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the  attitude  of  the  Belgian  SociaHsts,  who 
took  up  arms  to  defend  their  country 
against  German  invasion,  although  to  be 
consistent  with  the  true  Zimmerwald  doc- 
trine, they  ought  to  have  called  a  general 
strike  and  fought  the  capitalist  class  in 
their  own  country  regardless  of  war  con- 
ditions. 

I  happen  to  have  the  honor  of  having 
been  associated  with  Liebknecht  and  his 
propaganda  against  German  mihtarism 
for  a  number  of  years  before  the  war.  I 
claim  this  as  an  honor  because,  in  spite  of 
our  disagreement  on  theoretical  proposi- 
tions, I  think  that  few  men  have  shown  a 
courage  that  can  be  compared  to  that  dis- 
played by  Liebknecht  when  he  first  stood 
up,  alone  and  unsupported,  to  tell  the 
German  Government  that  they  had  been 
deceiving  the  country  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  German  people  to  oppose  this 
war.  In  September,  1914,  Liebknecht 
came  to  Brussels  to  look  me  up,  not  know- 
ing that  I  had  enlisted  on  the  first  day  of 
German  invasion.  My  wife  told  him  that 
as  an  anti-militarist  I  had  thought  it  my 
duty  to  take  up  arms  to  fight  against  mili- 
tarism, and  asked  him  whether  he 
thought  that  he  had  done  his  duty  as  an 
anti-militarist  in  the  German  Reichstag 
by  merely  abstaining  from  voting  on  the 
war  credit?  He  admitted  that  I  had 
done  the  right  thing,  and  added  that  he 
had  since  realized  that  a  German  anti- 
mihtarist's  duty  was  to  fight  the  German 
Government  from  within,  as  a  Belgian 
anti-militarist's  duty  was  to  fight  it  from 
without. 

The  best-known  leaders  of  the  Lieb- 
knecht group,  among  those  who  are  not 
in  jail  at  present,  like  Liebknecht  himself, 
are  Franz  Mehring  and  Rosa  Luxemburg. 
They  have  practically  no  organization,  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
hunted  by  the  authorities,  and  the  only 
way  in  which  they  can  reach  the  masses 
is  by  the  distribution  of  pamphlets,  most 
of  which  has  to  be  done  secretly. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  group 
would  have  more  chances  to  appeal  to  the 
German  worker's  mind,  in  case  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  should  arise,  than  the 
Minority  party.  I  should  say  that  the 
latter  are  more  likely  to  find  support  with 
the  civilian  population,  and  especially 
with  the  trade-unionist  element,  while  the 
more   radical  views  of   the  Liebknecht 


group  would  probably  have  a  stronger 
appeal  for  the  soldier  element,  who  natu- 
rally go  from  one  extreme  to  the  other 
once  demoralization  sets  in.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  big  strike  of  January, 
1918,  originated  in  propaganda  conducted 
by  the  Minority  party  in  Berlin,  Leipzig, 
Elberfeld,  Diisseldorf,  Solingen,  Nurem- 
berg, etc.,  while  the  Liebknechtian  ele- 
ment predominates  among  the  organiza- 
tions of  deserters  from  the  German  army, 
which  already  include  a  total  of  several 
thousand  members  in  Zurich,  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  and  The  Hague. 

The  Borchhardt  group,  who  call  them- 
selves the  ''Internationalist  Socialists," 
are  separated  from  the  Spartacus,  or  Lieb- 
knecht, group  by  mere  shades  of  thought. 
They  are  even  more  radical  and  they  ad- 
vocate an  international  general  strike  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  Their  little  sect 
is  confined  to  Berlin  and  is  only  men- 
tioned here  for  completeness'  sake. 

Although  little  has  been  heard  of  the 
German  Anarchists  since  the  war,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  they  were 
fairly  numerous  in  the  big  cities,  espe- 
cially in  Berlin,  and  in  the  industrial  dis- 
tricts of  the  west  of  Germany.  Most  of 
them,  however,  have  left  Germany,  or 
have  deserted  from  the  German  army, 
and  are  now  in  Holland  and  in  Switzer- 
land, where  they  have  gained  some  influ- 
ence in  the  German  deserters'  organiza- 
tions. Perhaps  this  is  also  an  indication 
of  the  likelihood  of  the  soldier  element 
going  over  to  extreme  views  once  the 
foundations  of  discipline  have  been 
shaken,  as  a  natural  psychological  reac- 
tion of  the  individual. 

So  everything  that  is  required  to  create 
a  revolutionary  mass  movement  is  ready 
— the  organization  (the  Minority  party), 
the  propagandists,  the  leaders.  Every- 
thing except  the  masses.  There  is  a  red 
army  staff,  and  a  fair  number  of  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  but  there 
are  no  soldiers  yet. 

Revolutions  are  not  made  to  order,  and 
if  there  is  nothing  more  than  theoretical 
programmes  and  resolutions  of  interna- 
tional Socialist  congresses  to  induce  the 
Germans  to  make  a  revolution,  then  there 
won't  be  any.  There  are  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Socialists  in  Germany  to-day  who 
think  that  the  interests  of  sociahsm  and 
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internationalism  demand  a  revolutionary  the  government,  it  was  Germany.  No- 
movement.  But  their  voices  will  call  where  was  Social  Democracy  stronger  in 
into  the  wilderness  as  long  as  there  is  numbers,  better  organized,  and  more 
nothing  but  their  pamphlets,  however  thoroughly  trained  in  the  doctrine  of 
cleverly  written,  to  appeal  to  the  people,  revolutionary  socialism. 
The  masses  will  not  move  until  they  are  Yet  the  4th  of  August,  1914,  found 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  material  neces-  their  leaders  prepared  to  break  all  the 
sities  of  life.  pledges  of  international  solidarity  they 

There  never  would  have  been  a  revolu-  had  given  to  the  labor  movement  in  the 
tion  in  Russia  if  it  had  been  for  the  So-  other  countries,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
cialists  only,  who  were  a  smaller  minority  imperial  government  was  breaking  its 
there  than  in  any  other  great  European  pledge  to  protect  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
country.  The  revolution  came  because  gium.  Was  it  because  they  were  traitors 
the  masses  were  hungry,  because  the  or  because  they  had  candidly  allowed 
armies  of  the  Czar  had  been  disorganized  themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  statements 
and  demoralized  by  treason  and  defeat,  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  who  made 
and  because  the  corruption  and  inefh-  Germany  appear  as  the  innocent  lamb 
ciency  of  the  old  regime  had  become  an  threatened  by  the  Russian  wolf?  The 
unbearable  burden  for  the  whole  of  the  explanation  is  too  easy  to  be  true.  The 
nation.  It  is  not  the  Socialists  who  made  leaders  of  German  Social  Democracy  had 
the  revolution,  it  is  the  revolution  that  been  taught  sufficiently  by  previous  ex- 
brought  the  Socialists  into  power.  And  periences  how  little  reliance  could  be 
finally,  the  only  Socialists  who  were  able  placed  on  the  statements  of  their  rulers, 
to  retain  power  were  those  who  satisfied  and  the  inanity  of  making  the  alleged 
the  craving  of  the  hungry  and  war-weary  danger  of  Czarism  the  excuse  for  their 
masses  for  peace  at  any  price,  even  the  attitude  was  shown  when,  after  the  over- 
ignominious  price  paid  at  Brest-Litovsk.  throw  of  Czarism,  they  proved  themselves 

So  let  us  look  the  facts  in  the  face  and  just  as  eager  to  help  the  government  in 

admit  that  there  will  be  no  revolution  in  crushing  the  Russia  of  the  revolution  as 

Germany,  even  though  the  food  situation  they  had  been  in  fighting  the  Russia  of 

should  get  very  much  worse,  as  long  as  the  Czar. 

there  is  any  hope  left  for  the  German  The  main  fault  was  not  with  the  lead- 
people  that  by  going  on  with  the  war  they  ers — though  it  would  be  difficult  to  im- 
can  secure  victory  or  at  least  negotiate  agine  anything  more  deprived  of  common 
peace,  and  make  the  others  pay  the  bill,  decency  and  intellectual  dignity  than  the 

I  am  convinced  that  as  long  as  Ger-  attitude  of  the  Social  Democrats  in  the 

many  has  not  been  beaten  on  the  battle-  Reichstag  in  1914 — but  with  the  masses 

field  there  will  be  no  revolution.     But  I  themselves.     The  "leaders"  were  led  by 

am   equally   convinced   that   a   German  the  masses,  which  had  been  seized  by  the 

revolution  will  be  the  unavoidable  out-  war  fever  and  had  given  up  every  thought 

come  of  military  defeat.     I  am  even  in-  of  resistance  to  the  government's  policy, 

clined  to  believe  that  it  will  be  a  pretty  Their  powerful  organization  and  thorough 

thorough  one,  the  one  Heine  dreamed  of  theoretical  training  had  been  no  use  to 

when  he  said  that  one  day  the  world  them,  for  they  lacked  something  far  more 

would  hear  the  thunder  of  German  revo-  essential  from  the  view-point  of  action — 

lution,  compared  with  which  all  previous  that  is,  the  spirit  of  self-confidence  and 

revolutions  and  even   1793  would  seem  daring  that  can  only  result  from  either 

idyllic.     The  "  Grlindlichkeit "  of  the  rev-  revolutionary  tradition  or  from  an  atmos- 

olution  is  likely  to  be  in  direct  ratio  to  the  phere   of   political  freedom,   two   things 

"  GriAndlichkeit "  of  the  defeat.  that  were  lacking  in  Germany.     If  there 

The  reason  why  there  can  be  no  revo-  is  anything  to  show  the  working  classes 
lution  at  present  in  the  German  Empire  in  all  countries  that  they  must  fight  for 
is  the  very  same  reason  why  there  was  no  democracy  and  political  freedom  as  some- 
revolution  on  the  ist  of  August,  1914.  thing  essential  to  any  further  social  prog- 

If  there  was  a  country  in  the  world  ress,  it  is  the  disgraceful  collapse  of  Ger- 

where  labor  had  the  power  to  prevent  man  Social  Democracy  when  it  was  put 

war  by  stopping  the  war  preparations  of  to  the  test  of  action,  only  because  the  Ger- 
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man  people  had  never  enjoyed  that  mini- 
mum of  freedom  that  makes  men  men. 

There  is  something  more,  however, 
than  lack  of  character  and  fighting  deter- 
mination to  account  for  the  attitude  of 
German  labor  in  19 14.  They  went  in  for 
the  war  because  they  expected  to  benefit 
by  it.  I  do  not  think  that  sufficient 
attention  has  ever  been  paid  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  German  trade-unions  at  that 
critical  period.  People  who  are  familiar 
with  the  inside  story  of  the  German  labor 
movement  during  the  last  ten  years  know 
that  since  the  Congress  of  Mannheim  in 
1906,  when  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance 
between  the  Social  Democracy  and  the 
trade-unions  was  arrived  at,  the  Social 
Democratic  party  had  come  to  be  a  mere 
tail  of  the  trade-union  dog.  The  trade- 
union  ofi&cials,  who  mostly  kept  discreetly 
behind  the  scenes,  but  who  knew  how  to 
use  the  power  that  resulted  from  practi- 
cal dictatorship  in  the  big  and  wealthy 
unions,  were  the  wire-pullers.  It  is  their 
pro-war  attitude  that  to  a  large  extent 
accounts  for  everything  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  has  done.  A  proletarian  im- 
periaUsm  has  developed  in  the  circles  of 
the  trade-union  leaders,  which  is  a  direct 
response  to  the  mihtaristic  imperialism 
of  the  government.  Its  fundamental 
principle  was  the  idea  that  the  situation 
of  the  German  workers  was  to  be  im- 
proved as  a  consequence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  German  industry  and  trade,  to 
which  the  establishment  of  a  German 
hegemony  over  the  world  was  a  necessary 
condition.  A  German  mihtary  victory 
would  open  new  markets,  there  would 
be  more  employment  and  higher  wages, 
and  the  trade-unions — which  in  spite  of 
twenty  years'  hard  work  had  only  just 
reached  the  stage  where  collective  bar- 
gaining began  to  be  introduced — would 
get  due  acknowledgment  from  the  indus- 
trial and  political  authorities  and  obtain 
their  part  of  the  spoils.  This  was  the 
idea  that  was  at  the  back  of  the  German 
worker's  mind  and  made  him  the  enthu- 
siastic patriot  which  he  has  since  proved 
himseh  to  be  both  on  -the  battle-field  and 
at  home.  There  is  nothing  more  signifi- 
cant in  that  respect  than  the  fact  that 
after  the  fall  of  Antwerp  the  chief  organ 
of  the  German  Transport  Workers'  Union 
published  an  article  in  which  confidence 
was    expressed    that    the    German    flag 


would  never  be  lowered  from  the  walls  of 
that  city  again. 

It  is  true  that  since  that  time  it  has 
been  brought  home  to  the  German  people 
that  there  were  more  risks  and  sacrifices 
involved  in  this  game  than  they  imagined 
when  they  started  on  the  march  to  Paris. 
They  have  certainly  stood  tremendous 
sufferings.  Yet,  from  my  knowledge  of 
German  conditions  and  the  German  mind, 
I  am  prepared  to  say  that  they  will  stand 
things  many  times  worse,  as  long  as  they 
see  no  other  alternative  than  either  give 
up  and  be  ruined  or  go  on  and  have  a 
chance  to  win. 

The  psychological  foundation  of  Ger- 
man imperialism  is  the  conviction  of  the 
masses  that  they  need  their  present  sys- 
tem of  government  and  military  organi- 
zation as  a  means  of  safeguarding  their 
national  independence  and  increasing 
their  national  prosperity.  At  the  base  of 
it  all  is  the  general  belief  in  the  infallible 
efficiency  of  the  Prussian  system  and  an 
equally  general  confidence  in  their  politi- 
cal and  military  leaders. 

Once  this  confidence  is  shattered  and 
the  prestige  of  Prussian  militarism  bro- 
ken, the  whole  edifice  will  totter  and  fall, 
but  not  before.  This,  of  course,  cannot 
be  achieved  by  persuasion,  but  only  by  a 
military  defeat.  Therefore,  all  attempts 
to  negotiate,  even  with  German  Social- 
ists, in  any  form  that  would  mean  more 
than  a  propagandist  appeal  to  stiffen  the 
back  of  the  minority,  are  doomed  to  serve 
nobody  but  the  German  Government,  for 
they  would  create  illusions  which  would 
weaken  the  fighting  determination  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Allies.  Who  would  be 
anxious  to-day  of  being  duped  again  as 
the  Bolsheviki  were  last  year  when  they 
threw  down  their  arms  to  shake  hands 
with  the  German  soldiers,  who  were  care- 
ful enough  to  hold  their  rifles  in  the  other 
hand  and  used  them  to  rob  the  Russian 
people  of  the  conquests  of  the  revolution  ? 

Does  this  mean  that  we  should  confine 
ourselves  to  a  purely  military  effort  and 
give  up  all  idea  of  propaganda  for  the 
time  being?  By  no  means.  The  seeds 
that  we  want  to  see  grow  up  during  the 
spring  should  be  sown  in  the  winter.  No 
propaganda  effort  should  be  neglected 
that  can  make  the  German  people  realize 
that  their  salvation  lies  in  the  overthrow 
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of  their  government  and  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  German  democracy. 

This  means  something  much  more  far- 
reaching  than  the  usual  belUgerent's 
propaganda,  which  consists  in  trying  to 
demoralize  the  weaker  elements  in  the 
enemy's  ranks  by  impressing  them  with 
the  certainty  of  their  defeat,  promising 
them  advantages  if  they  surrender  or 
desert,  and  using  all  the  other  little  tricks 
which  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  routine  of 
warfare  as  sending  shells  and  bullets  over. 
Our  propaganda  is  not  a  mere  military 
device  but  a  legitimate  endeavor  to  bring 
about,  in  this  world  war  for  democracy, 
a  natural  alignment  of  all  those  who  have 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
overthrowing  despotism  and  militarism. 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  merit  of  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  to  have  made  it 
clear  to  all  the  world  that  this  war,  which 
at  the  beginning  appeared  to  us  in  Europe 
as  a  mere  fight  in  the  defense  of  our  homes 
and  territories,  now  has  developed  into  a 
world's  civil  war  for  the  establishment  of 
political  democracy.  The  big  issues  in- 
volved in  it,  especially  since  the  downfall 
of  Czarism  in  Russia  and  the  entrance  of 
the  United  States  into  the  conflict,  have 
created  an  alignment  of  forces  in  Europe 
of  which  the  present  line  of  trenches  is 
but  one  of  the  boundaries.  Not  only  dif- 
ferent armies  but  different  social  classes 
and  political  forces  in  every  country  are 
the  chessmen  on  the  board.  This,  of 
course,  especially  applies  to  Germany  and 
Austria. 

A  great  and  successful  effort  has  been 
made  in  this  country  to  convince  labor 
that  the  workers  of  every  nation  are  per- 
haps more  interested  than  any  other  class 
of  the  community  in  the  victory  of 
the  democratic  powers.  A  similar  effort 
should  be  made,  with  all  the  means  at  our 
disposal,  to  convince  German  labor  that 
they  have  exactly  the  same  interest.  Let 
us  show  them  that  our  policy  is  not  im- 
perialistic and  directed  toward  the  de- 
struction of  the  German  nation,  as  their 
masters  try  to  make  them  believe.  Let 
us  tell  them  that  a  victory  of  the  demo- 
cratic allies  involves  no  danger  for  a 
democratic  Germany.  Let  us  overwhelm 
them  with  evidence  that  while  the  labor 
movement  in  Germany  and  Austria  has 
lost  more  than  half  of  its  power  and  in- 
fluence since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it 


is  going  ahead  with  gigantic  strides  in  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France. 
Let  us  quote  the  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the  United  States  shown  by  millions  of 
German  and  Austrian  born  Americans  as 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions and  political  freedom.  Let  us 
try  to  convince  them  that  the  attainment 
of  the  war  aims  of  the  Allies,  as  outlined 
by  President  Wilson,  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  a  seK-governing  German  na- 
tion. And,  above  all,  let  the  whole  trend 
of  our  activity  show  them  that  there  will 
be  no  peace  unless  it  can  be  concluded 
with  a  government  that  is  the  real  ema- 
nation of  the  German  people,  so  that  the 
only  alternative  for  them  is  either  to  get 
rid  of  Kaiserism  by  rising  against  it  them- 
selves or  to  let  us  do  it  for  them. 

Nobody  is  in  a  better  position  to  con- 
duct that  propaganda  than  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  because  the 
very  fact  that  it  tried  for  nearly  three 
years  to  keep  out  of  the  war  removes  even 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  selfishness  or 
imperialist  purposes.  No  time  should  be 
lost,  either.  It  is  more  than  a  figure  of 
speech  when  I  say  that  the  spring  crop 
should  be  sown  in  the  winter.  Christmas- 
time is  a  peculiarly  critical  period  for  the 
German  morale,  both  at  home  and  at  the 
front,  not  only  because  of  the  difficulties 
of  transportation  and  the  other  hardships 
of  winter,  but  mainly  on  account  of  the 
great  significance  of  Christmas  with  its 
associations  of  home  life  and  festivities  to 
the  German  mind.  The  people  at  home 
feel  the  pinch  of  these  sufferings  all  the 
more  because  even  the  poorest  stick  to 
traditions  which  involve  additional  ex- 
pense for  the  "feast  of  peace"  at  a  time 
when  even  ordinary  housekeeping  runs 
high.  The  German  Government  knows 
this  so  well  that,  as  the  experience  of  the 
last  four  years  shows,  they  always  under- 
take something  special  to  "buck  up"  the 
morale  of  the  population  in  December. 
This  is  the  favorite  time  for  their  "peace 
offensives."  Let  us  get  ready  to  meet 
their  next  one  with  ours,  and  tell  them 
more  insistently  than  ever  that  they  can 
have  peace  if  they  want  it.  The  only 
price  they  will  have  to  pay  is  to  remove 
the  menace  of  autocracy  from  the  world 
by  freeing  themselves  from  it.  It  will  be 
up  to  Foch,  Haig,  and  Pershing  to  hasten 
the  hour  of  their  answer. 


SPINDLEBERRIES 

BY   JOHN    GALSWORTHY 


Decorations  by  Katharine  S.  Dodge 


THE  celebrated  painter  Scudamore 
— whose  studies  of  Nature  had  been 
hung  on  the  hne  for  so  many  years 
that  he  had  forgotten  the  days  when, 
not  yet  in  the  Scudamore  manner,  they 
depended  from  the  sky — stood  where  his 
cousin  had  left  him  so  abruptly.  His 
lips,  between  comely  gray  mustache  and 
comely  pointed  beard,  wore  a  mortified 
smile,  and  he  gazed  rather  dazedly  at  the 
spindleberries  fallen  onto  the  flagged 
courtyard  from  the  branch  she  had 
brought  to  show^  him.  Why  had  she 
thrown  up  her  head  as  if  he  had  struck 
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her,  and  whisked  round  so  that  those  dull- 
pink  berries  quivered  and  lost  their  rain- 
drops, and  four  had  fallen?  He  had 
but  said:  ''Charming  I  I'd  like  to  use 
them  I "  And  she  had  answ^ered : ''  God ! " 
and  rushed  aw^ay.  Alicia  really  was 
crazed;  who  would  have  thought  that 
once  she  had  been  so  adorable !  He 
stooped  and  picked  up  the  four  berries — 
a  beautiful  color,  that  dull  pink !  And 
from  below  the  coatings  of  success  and  the 
Scudamore  manner  a  little  thrill  came  up; 
the  stir  of  emotional  vision.  Paint ! 
What  good?     How  express?     He  went 
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across  to  the  low  wall  which  divided  the 
courtyard  of  his  expensively  restored  and 
beautiful  old  house  from  the  first  flood  of 
the  River  Arun  wandering  silvery  in  pale 
winter  sunlight.  Yes,  indeed  !  How  ex- 
press Nature,  its  translucence  and  mys- 
terious unities,  its  mood  never  the  same 
from  hour  to  hour  !  Those  brown-tufted 
rushes  over  there  against  the  gold  gray  of 
light  and  water — those  restless  hovering 
white  gulls  !  A  kind  of  disgust  at  his  own 
celebrated  manner  welled  up  within  him 
— the  disgust  of  Alicia's  "God!"  Beau- 
ty !  What  use — how  express  it !  Had 
she  been  thinking  the  same  thing? 

He  looked  at  the  four  pink  berries  glis- 
tening on  the  gray  stone  of  the  wall,  and 
memory  stirred.  What  a  lovely  girl  she 
had  been  with  her  gray-green  eyes,  shin- 
ing under  long  lashes,  the  rose-petal  color 
in  her  cheeks  and  the  too-fine  dark  hair — 
now  so  very  gray — always  blowing  a  little 
wild.  An  enchanting,  enthusiastic  crea- 
ture !  He  remembered  as  if  it  had  been 
but  last  week,  that  day  when  they  started 
from  Arundel  station  by  the  road  to  Bur- 
pham,  when  he  was  twenty-nine  and  she 
twenty-five,  both  of  them  painters  and 
neither  of  them  known — a  day  of  showers 
and  sunlight  in  the  middle  of  March,  and 
Nature  preparing  for  full  Spring !  How 
they  had  chattered  at  first;  and  when 
their  arms  touched,  how  he  had  thrilled, 
and  the  color  had  deepened  in  her  wet 
cheeks;  and  then,  gradually,  they  had 
grown  silent;  a  wonderful  walk,  which 
seemed  leading  so  surely  to  a  more  won- 
derful end.  They  had  wandered  round 
through  the  village  and  down  past  the 
chalk-pit  and  Jacob's  ladder,  into  the  field 
path  and  so  to  the  river-bank.  And  he 
had  taken  her  ever  so  gently  round  the 
waist,  still  silent,  waiting  for  that  moment 
when  his  heart  would  leap  out  of  him  in 
words  and  hers — he  was  sure — would  leap 
to  meet  it.  The  path  entered  a  thicket  of 
blackthorn  with  a  few  primroses  close  to 
the  little  river  running  full  and  gentle. 
The  last  drops  of  a  shower  were  falling, 
but  the  sun  had  burst  through,  and  the 
sky  above  the  thicket  was  cleared  to  the 
blue  of  speedwell  flowers.  Suddenly  she 
had  stopped  and  cried:  "Look,  Dick! 
Oh,  look  !  It's  heaven  ! "  A  high  bush  of 
blackthorn  was  lifted  there,  starry  white 
against  the  blue  and  that  bright  cloud. 


It  seemed  to  sing,  it  was  so  lovely;  the 
whole  of  Spring  was  in  it.  But  the  sight 
of  her  ecstatic  face  had  broken  down  all 
his  restraint;  and  tightening  his  arm 
round  her,  he  had  kissed  her  lips.  He  re- 
membered still  the  expression  of  her  face, 
like  a  child's  startled  out  of  sleep.  She 
had  gone  rigid,  gasped,  started  away  from 
him;  quivered  and  gulped,  and  broken 
suddenly  into  sobs.  Then,  slipping  from 
his  arm,  she  had  fled.  He  had  stood  at 
first,  amazed  and  hurt,  utterly  bewil- 
dered; then,  recovering  a  little,  had  hunt- 
ed for  her  full  half  an  hour  before  at  last 
he  found  her  sitting  on  wet  grass,  with 
a  stony  look  on  her  face.  He  had  said 
nothing,  and  she  nothing,  except  to  mur- 
mur: "Let's  go  on;  we  shall  miss  our 
train  ! "  And  all  the  rest  of  that  day  and 
the  day  after,  until  they  parted,  he  had 
suffered  from  the  feeling  of  having  tum- 
bled down  off  some  high  perch  in  her  esti- 
mation. He  had  not  liked  it  at  all ;  it  had 
made  him  very  angry.  Never  from  that 
day  to  this  had  he  thought  of  it  as  any- 
thing but  a  piece  of  wanton  prudery. 
Had  it — had  it  been  something  else  ?  He 
looked  at  the  four  pink  berries,  and  as  if 
they  had  uncanny  power  to  turn  the 
wheel  of  memory,  he  saw  another  vision 
of  his  cousin  five  years  later.  He  was 
married  by  then,  and  already  hung  on  the 
line.  With  his  wife  he  had  gone  down 
to  Alicia's  country  cottage.  A  summer 
night,  just  dark  and  very  warm.  ■  After 
many  exhortations  she  had  brought  into 
the  little  drawing-room  her  last  finished 
picture.  He  could  see  her  now  placing  it 
where  the  light  fell,  her  tall  slight  form  al- 
ready rather  sharp  and  meagre,  as  the 
figures  of  some  women  grow  at  thirty,  if 
they  are  not  married ;  the  nervous,  flutter- 
ing look  on  her  charming  face,  as  though 
she  could  hardly  bear  this  inspection;  the 
way  she  raised  her  shoulder  just  a  little  as 
if  to  ward  off  an  expected  blow  of  con- 
demnation. No  need !  It  had  been  a 
beautiful  thing,  a  quite  surprisingly  beau- 
tiful study  of  night.  He  remembered 
with  what  a  really  jealous  ache  he  had 
gazed  at  it — a  better  thing  than  he  had 
ever  done  himself.  And,  frankly,  he  had 
said  so.  Her  eyes  had  shone  with  plea- 
sure. "  Do  you  really  like  it  ?  I  tried  so 
hard!"  "The  day  you  show  that,  my 
dear,"  he  had  said,  "your  name's  made  ! " 
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She  had  clasped  her  hands  and  simply 
sighed:  ^'Oh,  Dick  !"  He  had  felt  quite 
happy  in  her  happiness,  and  presently 
the  three  of  them  had  taken  their  chairs 
out,  beyond  the  curtains,  on  to  the  dark 
veranda,  had  talked  a  little,  then  some- 
how fallen  silent.  A  wonderful  warm, 
black,  grape-bloom  night,  exquisitely 
gracious  and  inviting;  the  stars  very  high 
and  white,  the  flowers  glimmering  in  the 
garden-beds,  and  against  the  deep,  dark 
blue,  roses  hanging,  unearthly,  stained 
with  beauty.  There  was  a  scent  of  honey- 
suckle, he  remembered,  and  many  moths 
came  fluttering  by  toward  the  tall  narrow 
chink  of  light  between  the  curtains. 
Alicia  had  sat  leaning  forward,  elbows  on 
knees,  ears  buried  in  her  hands.  Probably 
they  were  silent  because  she  sat  like  that. 
Once  he  heard  her  whisper  to  herself: 
''Lovely,  lovely!  Oh,  God!  How  love- 
ly!" His  wife,  feeling  the  dew,  had  gone 
in,  and  he  had  followed;  Alicia  had  not 
seemed  to  notice.  But  when  she  too  came 
in,  her  eyes  were  glistening  with  tears. 
She  said  something  about  bed  in  a  queer 
voice;  they  had  taken  candles  and  gone 
up.  Next  morning,  going  to  her  little 
studio  to  give  her  advice  about  that  pic- 
ture, he  had  been  literally  horrified  to  see 
it  streaked  with  lines  of  Chinese  white — 
Alicia,  standing  before  it,  was  dashing  her 
brush  in  broad  smears  across  and  across. 
She  heard  him  and  turned  round.  There 
was  a  hard  red  spot  in  either  cheek,  and 
she  said  in  a  quivering  voice:  "It  was 
blasphemy.  That's  all!"  And  turning 
her  back  on  him,  she  had  gone  on  smear- 
ing it  with  Chinese  white.  Without  a 
word,  he  had  turned  tail  in  simple  dis- 
gust. Indeed,  so  deep  had  been  his  vexa- 
tion at  that  wanton  destruction  of  the 
besl  thing  she  had  ever  done  or  was  ever 
likely  to  do,  that  he  had  avoided  her  for 
years.  He  had  always  had  a  horror  of  ec- 
centricity. To  have  planted  her  foot 
firmly  on  the  ladder  of  fame  and  then  de- 
liberately kicked  it  away;  to  have  wan- 
tonly foregone  this  chance  of  making 
money — for  she  had  but  a  mere  pittance  ! 
It  had  seemed  to  him  really  too  exasperat- 
ing, a  thing  only  to  be  explained  by  tap- 
ping one's  forehead.  Every  now  and  then 
he  still  heard  of  her,  living  down  there, 
spending  her  days  out  in  the  woods  and 
fields,  and  sometimes  even  her  nights, 


they  said,  and  steadily  growing  poorer 
and  thinner  and  more  eccentric;  becom- 
ing, in  short,  impossibly  difficult,  as  only 
Englishwomen  can.  People  would  speak 
of  her  as  "such  a  dear,"  and  talk  of  her 
charm,  but  always  with  that  shrug  which 
is  hard  to  bear  when  applied  to  one's 
relations.  What  she  did  with  the  produc- 
tions of  her  brush  he  never  inquired,  too 
disillusioned  by  that  experience.  Poor 
Alicia ! 

The  pink  berries  glowed  on  the  gray 
stone,  and  he  had  yet  another  memory. 
A  family  occasion  when  Uncle  Martin 
Scudamore  departed  this  life,  and  they 
all  went  up  to  bury  him  and  hear  his 
Will.  The  old  chap,  whom  they  had 
looked  on  as  a  bit  of  a  disgrace,  money 
grubbing  up  in  the  little  gray  Yorkshire 
town  which  owed  its  rise  to  his  factory, 
was  expected  to  make  amends  by  his 
death,  for  he  had  never  married — too 
sunk  in  Industry,  apparently,  to  have  the 
time.  By  tacit  agreement,  his  nephews 
and  nieces  had  selected  the  Inn  at  Bolton 
Abbey,  the  nearest  beauty  spot.  They 
had  driven  six  miles  to  the  funeral  in 
three  carriages.  Alicia  had  gone  with 
him  and  his  brother,  the  solicitor.  In 
her  plain  black  clothes  she  looked  quite 
charming,  in  spite  of  the  silver  threads  al- 
ready thick  in  her  fine  dark  hair,  loosened 
by  the  moor  wind.  She  had  talked  of 
painting  to  him  with  all  her  old  enthu- 
siasm, and  her  eyes  had  seemed  to  linger 
on  his  face  as  if  she  still  had  a  little  weak- 
ness for  him.  He  had  quite  enjoyed  that 
drive.  They  had  come  rather  abruptly  on 
the  small  grimy  town  clinging  to  the  river- 
banks,  with  old  Martin's  long  yellow- 
brick  house  dominating  it,  about  two 
hundred  yards  above  the  mills.  Suddenly 
under  the  rug  he  felt  Alicia's  hand  seize 
his  with  a  sort  of  desperation,  for  all  the 
world  as  if  she  were  clinging  to  something 
to  support  her.  Indeed,  he  was  sure  she 
did  not  know  it  was  his  hand  she  squeezed. 
The  cobbled  streets,  the  muddy-looking 
water,  the  dingy,  staring  factories,  the 
yellow,  staring  house,  the  little  dark- 
clothed,  dreadfully  plain  work-people,  all 
turned  out  to  do  a  last  honor  to  their 
creator;  the  hideous  new  gray  church,  the 
dismal  service,  the  brand-new  tombstones 
— and  all  of  a  glorious  autumn  day !  It 
was  inexpressibly  sordid — too  ugly  for 
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words !  Afterward  the  Will  was  read  to 
them  seated  decorously  on  bright  ma- 
hogany chairs  in  the  yellow  mansion;  a 
very  satisfactory  Will,  distributing  in  per- 
fectly adjusted  portions,  to  his  own  kins- 
folk and  nobody  else,  a  very  considerable 
wealth.  Scudamore  had  listened  to  it 
dreamily,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  an  oily 
picture,  thinking,  "My  God!  What  a 
thing!"  and  longing  to  be  back  in  the 
carriage  smoking  a  cigar  to  take  the  reek 
of  black  clothes,  and  sherry — sherry  ! — 
out  of  his  nostrils.  He  happened  to  look 
at  Alicia.  Her  eyes  were  closed;  her  lips, 
always  sweet-looking,  quivered  amusedly. 
And  at  that  very  moment  the  Will  came 
to  her  name.  He  saw  those  eyes  open 
wide,  and  marked  a  beautiful  pink  flush, 
quite  like  that  of  old  days,  come  into 
her  thin  cheeks.  ''Splendid!"  he  had 
thought;  " it's  really  jolly  for  her.  1  a?n 
glad.  Now  she  won't  have  to  pinch. 
Splendid!"  He  shared  with  her  to  the 
full  the  surprised  relief  showing  in  her 
still  beautiful  face. 

All  the  way  home  in  the  carriage  he  felt 
at  least  as  happy  over  her  good  fortune 
as  over  his  own,  which  had  been  substan- 
tial. He  took  her  hand  under  the  rug 
and  squeezed  it,  and  she  answered  with  a 
long,  gentle  pressure,  quite  unlike  the 
clutch  when  they  were  driving  in.  That 
same  evening  he  strolled  out  to  where  the 
river  curved  below  the  Abbey.  The  sun 
had  not  quite  set,  and  its  last  smoky 
radiance  slanted  into  the  burnished  au- 
tumn woods.  Some  white-faced  Here- 
fords  were  grazing  in  lush  grass,  the  river 
rippled  and  gleamed,  all  over  golden 
scales.  About  that  scene  was  the  magic 
which  has  so  often  startled  the  hearts  of 
painters,  the  wistful  gold — the  enchant- 
ment of  a  dream.  Fpr  some  minutes  he 
had  gazed  with  delight  which  had  in  it  a 
sort  of  despair.  A  little  crisp  rustle  ran 
along  the  bushes;  the  leaves  fluttered, 
then  hung  quite  still.  And  he  heard  a 
voice — Alicia's — speaking.  "My  lovely, 
lovely  world!"  And  moving  forward  a 
step,  he  saw  her  standing  on  the  river- 
bank,  braced  against  the  trunk  of  a  birch- 
tree,  her  head  thrown  back,  and  her  arms 
stretched  wide  apart  as  though  to  clasp 
the  lovely  world  she  had  apostrophized. 
To  have  gone  up  to  her  would  have 
been  like  breaking  up  a  lovers'  interview, 


and  he  turned  round  instead  and  went 
away. 

A  week  later  he  heard  from  his  brother 
that  Alicia  had  refused  her  legacy.  "I 
don't  want  it,"  her  letter  had  said  simply, 
"I  couldn't  bear  to  take  it.  Give  it  to 
those  poor  people  who  live  in  that  awful 
place."  Really  eccentricity  could  go  no 
further !  They  decided  to  go  down  and 
see  her.  Such  mad  neglect  of  her  own 
good  must  not  be  permitted  without 
some  effort  to  prevent  it.  They  found  her 
very  thin,  and  charming;  humble,  but 
quite  obstinate  in  her  refusal.  "Oh!  I 
couldn't,  really  !  I  should  be  so  unhappy. 
Those  poor  little  stunted  people  who 
made  it  all  for  him !  That  little,  awful 
town !  I  simply  couldn't  be  reminded. 
Don't  talk  about  it,  please.  I'm  quite  all 
right  as  I  am."  They  had  threatened 
her  with  lurid  pictures  of  the  workhouse 
and  a  destitute  old  age.  To  no  purpose, 
she  would  not  take  the  money.  She  had 
been  forty  when  she  refused  that  aid  from 
heaven — forty,  and  already  past  any 
hope  of  marriage.  For  though  Scudamore 
had  never  known  for  certain  that  she  had 
ever  wished  or  hoped  for  marriage,  he 
had  his  theory — that  all  her  eccentricity 
came  from  wasted  sexual  instinct.  This 
last  folly  had  seemed  to  him  monstrous 
enough  to  be  pathetic,  and  he  no  longer 
avoided  her.  Indeed,  he  would  often 
walk  over  to  tea  in  her  little  hermitage. 
With  Uncle  Martin's  money  he  had 
bought  and  restored  the  beautiful  old 
house  over  the  River  Arun,  and  was  now 
only  five  miles  from  Alicia's  across  coun- 
try. She  too  would  come  tramping  over 
at  all  hours,  floating  in  with  wild  flowers 
or  ferns,  which  she  would  put  into  water 
the  moment  she  arrived.  She  had  ceased 
to  wear  hats,  and  had  by  now  a  Very 
doubtful  reputation  for  sanity  about  the 
countryside.  This  was  the  period  when 
Watts  was  on  every  painter's  tongue, 
and  he  seldom  saw  Alicia  without  a  dis- 
putation concerning  that  famous  sym- 
bohst.  Personally,  he  had  no  use  for 
Watts,  resenting  his  faulty  drawing  and 
crude  allegories,  but  Alicia  always  main- 
tained with  her  extravagant  fervor  that 
he  was  great  because  he  tried  to  paint  the 
soul  of  things.  She  especially  loved  a 
painting  called  "Iris" — a  female  symbol 
of  the  rainbow,  which  indeed  in  its  float- 
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ing  eccentricity  had  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  herself.  ''Of  course  he  failed," 
she  would  say;  "he  tried  for  the  im- 
possible, and  went  on  trying  all  his  life. 
Oh !  I  can't  bear  your  rules,  and  catch- 
words, Dick;  what's  the  good  of  them! 
Beauty's  too  big,  too  deep!"  Poor 
Alicia !  She  was  sometimes  very  wear- 
ing. 

He  never  knew  quite  how  it  came  about 
that  she  went  abroad  with  them  to  Dau- 
phine  in  the  autumn  of  1904 — a  rather 
disastrous  business — never  again  would 
he  take  any  one  travelling  who  did  not 
know  how  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain.  It 
was  a  painter's  country  and  he  had  hired 
a  little  chateau  in  front  of  the  Glandaz 
mountain — himself,  his  wife,  their  eldest 
girl,  and  Alicia.  The  adaptation  of  his 
famous  manner  to  that  strange  scenery, 
its  browns  and  French  grays  and  filmy 
blues,  so  preoccupied  him  that  he  had 
scant  time  for  becoming  intimate  with 
these  hills  and  valleys.  From  the  little 
gravelled  terrace  in  front  of  the  annex, 
out  of  which  he  had  made  a  studio,  there 
was  an  absorbing  view  over  the  pantiled 
old  town  of  Die.  It  glistened  below  in  the 
early  or  late  sunlight,  flat-roofed  and  of 
pinkish  yellow,  with  the  dim,  blue  River 
Drome  circling  one  side,  and  cut,  dark 
cypress-trees  dotting  the  vineyarded 
slopes.  And  he  painted  it  continually. 
What  Alicia  did  with  herself  they  none 
of  them  very  much  knew,  except  that  she 
would  come  in  and  talk  ecstatically  of 
things  and  beasts  and  people  she  had 
seen.  One  favorite  haunt  of  hers  they 
did  visit,  a  ruined  monastery  high  up  in 
the  amphitheatre  of  the  Glandaz  moun- 
tain. They  had  their  lunch  up  there,  a 
very  charming  and  remote  spot,  where 
the  watercourses  and  ponds  and  chapel 
of  the  old  monks  were  still  visible,  though 
converted  by  the  farmer  to  his  use.  Ali- 
cia left  them  abruptly  in  the  middle  of 
their  praises,  and  they  had  not  seen  her 
again  till  they  found  her  at  home  when 
they  got  back.  It  was  almost  as  if  she 
had  resented  laudation  of  her  favorite 
haunt.  She  had  brought  in  with  her  a 
great  bunch  of  golden  berries,  of  which 
none  of  them  knew  the  name;  berries  al- 
most as  beautiful  as  these  spindleberries 
glowing  on  the  stone  of  the  wall.  And  a 
fourth  memory  of  Alicia  came. 


Christmas  Eve,  a  sparkling  frost,  and 
every  tree  round  the  little  chateau  rimed 
so  that  they  shone  in  the  starlight  as 
though  dowered  with  cherry  blossom. 
Never  were  more  stars  in  clear  black  sky 
above  the  whitened  earth.  Down  in  the 
little  town  a  few  faint  points  of  yellow 
light  twinkled  in  the  mountain  wind  keen 
as  a  razor's  edge.  A  fantastically  lovely 
night — quite  "Japanese,"  but  cruelly 
cold.  Five  minutes  on  the  terrace  had 
been  enough  for  all  of  them  except  Ali- 
cia. She — unaccountable,  crazy  crea- 
ture— would  not  come  in.  Twice  he  had 
gone  out  to  her,  with  commands,  en- 
treaties, and  extra  wraps;  the  third  time 
he  could  not  find  her,  she  had  deliberately 
avoided  his  onslaught  and  slid  off  some- 
where to  keep  this  mad  vigil  by  frozen 
starlight.  When  at  last  she  did  come  in 
she  reeled  as  if  drunk.  They  tried  to 
make  her  really  drunk,  to  put  warmth 
back  into  her.  No  good !  In  two  days 
she  was  down  with  double  pneumonia;  it 
was  two  months  before  she  was  up  again 
— a  very  shadow  of  herself.  There  had 
never  been  much  health  in  her  since  then. 
She  floated  like  a  ghost  through  life,  a 
crazy  ghost,  who  still  would  steal  away, 
goodness  knew  where,  and  come  in  with 
a  flush  in  her  withered  cheeks,  and  her 
gray  hair  wild  blown,  carrying  her  spoil — 
some  flower,  some  leaf,  some  tiny  bird,  or 
little  soft  rabbit.  She  never  painted  now, 
never  even  talked  of  it.  They  had  made 
her  give  up  her  cottage  and  come  to  live 
with  them,  literally  afraid  that  she  would 
starve  herself  to  death  in  her  forgetful- 
ness  of  everything.  These  spindleberries 
even !  Why,  probably,  she  had  been 
right  up  this  morning  to  that  sunny  chalk- 
pit in  the  lew  of  the  Downs  to  get  them, 
seven  miles  there  and  back,  when  you 
wouldn't  think  she  could  walk  seven  hun- 
dred yards,  and  as  likely  as  not  had  lain 
there  on  the  dewy  grass,  looking  up  at  the 
sky,  as  he  had  come  on  her  sometimes. 
Poor  Alicia  !  And  once  he  had  been  with- 
in an  ace  of  marrying  her  !  A  life  spoiled  ! 
By  what,  if  not  by  love  of  beauty !  But 
who  would  have  ever  thought  that  the 
intangible  could  wreck  a  woman,  deprive 
her  of  love,  marriage,  motherhood,  of 
fame,  of  wealth,  of  health !  And  yet — 
by  George  ! — it  had  ! 

Scudamore  flipped  the  four  pink  berries 
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Splndleberries 


off  the  wall.  The  radiance  and  the  mean- 
dering milky  waters;  that  swan  against 
the  brown  tufted  rushes ;  those  far,  filmy 
Downs — there  was  beauty  !  But,  damn 
it  all — moderation  !  Moderation  !  And, 
turning  his  back  on  that  prospect,  which 
he  had  painted  so  many  times,  in  his  cele- 
brated manner,  he  went  in,  and  up  the 
beautifully  restored  staircase  to  his 
studio.  It  had  great  windows  on  three 
sides,  and  perfect  means  for  regulating 
light.  Unfinished  studies  melted  into 
walls  so  subdued  that  they  looked  like 
atmosphere.  There  were  no  completed 
pictures — they  sold  too  fast.  As  he 
walked  over  to  his  easel,  and  his  eye  was 
caught  by  a  spray  of  color — the  spindle- 
berries  set  in  water,  ready  for  him  to  use, 
just  where  the  pale  sunlight  fell  so  that 
their  delicate  color  might  glow  and  the 
few  tiny  drops  of  moisture  still  clinging 
to  them  shine.  For  a  second  he  saw 
Alicia  herself  as  she  must  have  looked, 
setting  them  there,  her  transparent 
hands  hovering,  her  eyes  shining,  that 
gray  hair  of  hers  all  fine  and  loose.  The 
vision  vanished !  But  what  had  made 
her  bring  them  after  that  horrified 
"God!"  when  he  spoke  of  using  them? 
Was  it  her  way  of  saying:  "Forgive  me 
for  being  rude  ! "  Really  she  was  pathetic, 
that  poor  devotee  !  The  splndleberries 
glowed  in  their  silver-lustre  jug,  sprayed 


up  against  the  sunlight.  They  looked 
triumphant — as  well  they  might,  who 
stood  for  that  which  had  ruined — or  was 
it  saved — a  life  !  Alicia !  She  had  made 
a  pretty  mess  of  it,  and  yet  who  knew 
what  secret  raptures  she  had  felt  with 
her  subtle  lover,  Beauty,  by  starlight  and 
sunlight  and  moonlight,  in  the  fields  and 
woods,  on  the  hilltops,  and  by  riverside ! 
Flowers,  and  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the 
ripple  of  the  wind,  and  all  the  shifting 
play  of  light  and  color  which  made  a  man 
despair  when  he  wanted  to  use  them; 
she  had  taken  them,  hugged  them  to  her 
with  no  afterthought,  and  been  happy ! 
Who  could  say  that  she  had  missed  the 
prize  of  hfe?  Who  could  say  it?  .  .  . 
Splndleberries !  A  bunch  of  spindle- 
berries  to  set  such  doubts  astir  in  him ! 
Why,  what  w^as  beauty  but  just  the  extra 
value  which  certain  forms  and  colors, 
blended,  gave  to  things — just  the  extra 
value  in  the  human  market !  Nothing 
else  on  earth,  nothing !  And  the  spindle- 
berries  glowed  against  the  sunlight,  deli- 
cate, remote !  Taking  his  palette,  he 
mixed  crimson  lake,  white,  and  ultra- 
marine. What  was  that?  Who  sighed, 
away  out  there  behind  him  ?  Nothing ! 
"Damn  it  all!"  he  thought;  "this  is 
childish.  This  is  as  bad  as  Alicia!" 
And  he  set  to  work  to  paint  in  his  cele- 
brated manner — splndleberries. 


A  caricature  of  one  of  the  relief  delegates  with  his  secretary,  an  Hungarian 
ofiBcer,  arriving  at  a  camp,  as  seen  by  an  Hungarian  prisoner  of  war. 
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Illustrations  from  drawings  by  Prisoners  of  War  in  Siberian  Camps 


FEW  months  ago  v/hen  I 
was  preparing  to  leave 
Chita,  east  of  Lake  Baikal, 
after  having  spent  several 
months  there  in  relief 
work  among  Austrian, 
Hungarian,  and  German 
prisoners  of  war,  my  servant,  a  German 
private,  clapped  his  heels  together,  stood 
in  military  position,  and  ventured:  ''Do 
you  not  need  a  servant  in  America,  sir?" 
Surprised,  I  looked  at  him.  "Why, 
Karl,  what's  the  matter?  Do  you  want 
to  go  along?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  should  like  to." 
"Don't  you  see  that  is  impossible? 
You  are  a  German,  and  America  is  at  war 
with  your  country;  the  authorities  would 
never  let  you  into  the  United  States,  and 
how  could  you  escape  from  this  coun- 
try?" 

"But  I  can  get  a  Greek  passport,  sir." 

Well,  I  knew  more  about  the  many  false 

passports  that  were  used  in  Siberia  than 

he  did,  and  although  the  Bolsheviki  did 

not  know  how   to  distinguish   between 


the  true  ones  and  the  false  ones,  others 
would. 

So  I  went  away,  leaving  one  disap- 
pointed boy  behind,  who  had  wanted  so 
much  and  so  honestly  to  make  the  Land 
of  Liberty  his  second  fatherland  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  both  countries  were  at 
war. 

One,  I  say;  no,  hundreds!  So  many, 
many  I  could  have  taken  along.  Many 
Germans  and  even  more  Austrians  and 
Hungarians  who  had  had  enough  of  bu- 
reaucracy and  imperial  highnesses,  and 
wanted  to  go  where  so  many  of  their  rela- 
tives had  already  gone. 

They  were  Democrats.  Many  would 
have  made  good  American  citizens.  But, 
instead,  they  had  to  remain  in  Siberia,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  ravings  of  Bolshevikism, 
till  at  last,  desperate  as  they  were,  many 
became  Bolsheviki  themselves,  took  up 
arms  again  to  fight  anybody  who  would 
fight  them.  Not  out  of  a  real  Bolshevik 
spirit  did  they  do  this,  not  because  Ger- 
many and  Austria  had  prompted  them 
to  do  so,  but  simply  because  they  were 
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A  prisoner  eating  his  frugal  meal. 

He  is  seated  on  his  bunk,  which  has  to  be  shared  by  one  of  his  com- 
rades, who  is  taking  a  nap.     Above  him  on  the 
second  story  another  one  is  lying. 


sick  of  everything  and  any 
change  was  welcome. 

And  then  the  Czecho-Slo- 
vaks  and  the  Americans  and 
the  Japanese  came,  and  they 
were  beaten  down  and  taken 
prisoners  again.  But  I  want 
to  speak  in  these  pages  of  the 
prisoner  of  war  as  he  was  be- 
fore he  took  up  arms  and  re- 
gained a  temporary  freedom. 

The  common  notion  about 
the  prisoner  of  war  is,  "  Well, 
he  is  safe.  He  can't  be 
killed,"  and  no  further 
thoughts  are  spent  on  him. 
Those  at  the  front  are  more 
important. 

But  he  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  follow  the  German 
and  Austrian  prisoner  into 
his  solitude  in  eastern  Si- 
beria has  discovered  that 
years  spent  there  are  often, 
very    often,    much    harder 


Notwithstanding  that  Siberia  is  a  country  of  vast  woods,  the  Russians  often  did  not  supply  the  prisoners 
with  enough  fuel.  At  night  time  some  would  get  out  and  steal  the  planks  of  the  unused  barracks  while 
others  distracted  the  attention  of  the  guards.  So  it  happened  that  sometimes  a  prisoner-artist  was 
drawing  the  picture  of  a  proud  Russian  soldier  guard  while  his  comrades  would  be  tearing  down  a 
barracks,  as  an  Hungarian  artist  has  humorously  portrayed  here. 


c? 
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The  soup  line  before  the  American  kitchen. 

It  is  as  pathetic  as  any  bread  line  seen  in  one  of  our  large  cities.     One  can  see  from  this  picture  that  aid  such 
as  the  American  kitchen  brought  was  not  superfluous. 

than  years  at  the  front.     Thousands,  tens  heaviest  losses.     No  glory,  no  honor  is 

of  thousands,  are  still  living  there  who  theirs. 

have  been  captured  since  the  first  months  Under  the  most  trying  circumstances, 

of  the  war  when  Austria  was  suffering  its  they  have  spent  three  or  four  years  in 


One  of  the  Austrian  prisoners  leaving  the  kitchen  with  his  bowl  of  soup,  taking  it  to  his  barracks. 
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their  new  country,  and  it  is  with  a  bitter 
smile  of  irony  that  many  call  themselves 
''honorable  citizens  of  Siberia." 

Often  shut  up  with  thousands  of  others 
in  a  camp  only  five  hundred  feet  broad 
and  long,  in  badly  built  barracks,  exposed 
to  the  Siberian  winter  and  terrible  epi- 
demics, they  passively  underwent  all  the 
upheavals  which  shook  the  foundations  of 


far  from  Chita.  Wrapped  in  immense  fur 
coats,  bundled  up  in  a  sled  or  cab,  we 
drive  through  the  woods  of  firs  and  young 
birches,  crossing  frozen  rivers  and  brooks, 
and  only  now  and  then  we  meet  a  man 
with  a  carriage  or  sledge  bringing  wood 
to  the  city. 

And  suddenly  coming  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  where  the  woods  become  bushes  and 


The  author  with  his  secretary,  an  Hungarian  officer,  and  his  welfare  committee  in 
one  of  the  camps,  consisting  of  a  representative  of  the  Austrians,  one  for  the 
Hungarians,  and  one  for  the  Germans — all  elected  by  popular  vote  from  among 
the  prisoners. 


the  country  of  which  they  were  the  in- 
voluntary guests. 

Hundreds  lost  their  minds  and  were 
sent  to  Omsk,  where  a  concentration- 
camp  for  the  weak-minded  was  es- 
tablished. Thousands  are  buried  in  pris- 
on cemeteries  in  Siberia,  of  which  every 
little  city  has  one,  and  tens  of  thousands 
will  return  to  their  "Heimat"  physically 
and  morallv  downed  forever,  unable  to 
shed  this  burden  from  them. 

But  I  will  not  paint  a  too  frightful 
picture  of  my  year  in  Siberia;  even  the 
prisoners  smile.  But  do  not  forget  when 
you  look  over  some  of  these  pictures  that 
they  are  the  rays  of  sunshine  in  his  monot- 
onous, gray  life.  Let  us  now  visit  such  a 
camp  together. 

A  picturesque  road  creeping  through 
the  mountains  leads  to  a  big  camp  not 


a  moment  later  the  bushes  plains,  we  see 
in  the  distance  a  little  village  of  wooden 
blockhouses  with  smoke  curling  from  the 
stacks  on  the  roofs  into  the  pure  winter 
air  and  disappearing  against  the  endless 
blue  sky,  much  resembling  an  American 
logging-camp. 

This  little  city  has  an  area  of  not  more 
than  two  or  three  square  miles,  and  all 
around  it,  at  distances  of  a  few  hundred 
yards,  are  poles  with  little  roofs  on  them. 
Those  were  the  places  where  the  Russian 
guards  once  stood,  barely  protected  from 
the  falling  snow,  but  only  one  was  left 
there  this  last  winter,  the  Bolsheviki  hav- 
ing given  the  prisoners  in  many  camps 
entire  freedom. 

It  is  the  men's  camp  we  are  entering. 
In  the  thirty  or  forty  barracks,  formerly 
used  by  the  Russian  soldiers,  the  prisoners 
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of  war  are  now  living.  Is  it  possible,  one 
asks,  when  entering  such  a  barrack,  that 
human  beings  could  live  here  for  three 
whole  years?  Except  for  a  path  in  the 
middle  and  one  at  the  right  and  left  side, 
the  whole  space  of  about  eight  by  twenty 


were  only  a  few  books,  when  there  was 
no  organization,  the  hours  of  the  dark, 
winter  day  went  slowly,  very  slowly,  and 
the  officers  even  had  a  harder  time,  be- 
cause after  many  had  tried  to  escape,  a 
wooden  fence  was  built  around  the  camp 
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A  picture  drawn  by  an  Austrian  prisoner  of  war,  symbolizing  imprisonment. 

In  front  is  the  sad  face  of  an  Austrian  officer,  while  in  the  background 
the  figure  of  a  good-natured  Russian  guard  appears. 


yards  is  occupied  by  bunks,  two,  some- 
times three  stories  high,  and  here  sixty  or 
eighty  prisoners  exist,  each  occupying  his 
own  little  space.  Nobody  has,  during 
those  years,  known  a  moment  of  privacy, 
and  when  one  is  the  unlucky  occupant 
of  a  few  square  yards  on  the  second  story, 
he  often  cannot  stand  up  in  his  own 
premises.  During  the  long,  cold  Siberian 
winter,  when  nobody  goes  outside  unless 
it  is  strictly  necessary,  they  are  actually 
packed  together  as  herring  in  a  tin. 
Especially  in  the  beginning,  when  there 


so  that  they  were  shut  off  from  the  outer 
world.  For  two  long  years  many  of  them 
have  not  seen  anything  but  the  inside  of 
that  wooden  fence,  except  for  a  walk  to 
the  bath-house  with  the  guard  a  few  min- 
utes out  of  the  camp. 

Many  of  them  honestly  tried  to  escape 
the  degeneration  due  to  inactivity.  They 
tried  with  all  their  strength  to  lift  the 
heavy  burden  resting  upon  their  minds, 
but  only  those  who  had  in  the  years 
previous  to  their  imprisonment  gathered 
much  will-power  and  character  succeeded. 
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And  what  could  they  do  ?  -  They  could 
not  study  foreign  languages  all  day, 
neither  could  they  walk  up  and  down  the 
little  camp  street. 

Some  succeeded  with  remarkable 
strength  and  energy  in  lifting  their  bur- 
den. They  worked  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  buying  food  for  the  whole  camp, 
managing  the  little  store,  or  theatre,  or 
orchestra,  or  were  elected  to  look  after  all 


Cross  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  would  call  on  them. 
Not  only  because  of  the  goods  they 
brought,  but  also  because  they  had  a 
chance  to  talk  again  to  some  one  other 
than  those  who  surrounded  them  every 
day — some  one  with  fresh  impressions 
from  the  outer  world. 

But  not  all  delegates  were  welcome. 
During  191 5  and  1916  several  represen- 
tatives of  the  Austrian,  Hungarian,  and 


Part  of  a  programme  of  a  play  given  in  one  of  the  little  prisoners'  theatres. 


the  official  business  and  deal  w^ith  the 
Russian  authorities.  But  most  of  them, 
however,  failed.  Many  got  up  late, 
played  cards  or  tennis  all  day,  and  lost 
more  money  than  they  w^ill  be  able  to  pay 
out  of  their  salaries  which  have  been  ac- 
cumulating at  home  during  their  three 
years  of  involuntary  residence.  Painters 
would  paint,  but  they  could  not  improve, 
since  they  could  not  escape  the  frame 
which  the  four  board  fences  put  around 
their  imagination.  These  are  lost  years, 
these  three  or  four  years  in  Siberia,  lost 
to  nearly  all.  And  more  than  lost,  they 
will  have  a  big  impression  on  future  life, 
a  gloomy,  dark  impression  of  suffering  and 
inactivity;  and  when  these  men  return 
home,  no  honor  or  glory  will  be  theirs. 

The  men  and  ofi&cers  in  the  camp  were 
very  glad  when  a  delegate  from  the  Red 


German  Governments  visited  the  camps 
in  Siberia.  Likewise  representatives  of 
the  Russian  Government  w^re  allowed 
the  same  rights  in  the  camps  of  the  Cen- 
tral Empire.  Austria  sent  a  few  count- 
esses, old  nobility,  reminiscences  of  feu- 
dalism, and  when  Mrs.  Countess  came  into 
the  barracks,  she  brought  to  the  ofi&cers 
and  men,  yes,  she  brought  to  all,  ''the 
greetings  of  his  Majesty,  our  Emperor 
and  King,  the  clergy  and  nobility"  be- 
sides Austrian  atmosphere  ("Heimat- 
liche  Luft").  How  glad  they  were  !  Es- 
pecially w^hen  the  countess  gave  them 
each  one  whole  rouble,  and  those  who  were 
of  the  Radetzky  cavalry  regiment  two, 
because  her  cousin  was  an  ofiScer  in  that 
regiment.  And  she  ate  in  the  officers' 
mess  the  best  dishes  w^hich  the  good 
Viennese  cook  could  produce.    But  what 
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A  page  from  an  album  presented  by  the  prisoners  of  a  camp  to  one  of  the  relief  delegates. 

It  gives  an  outside  and  an  inside  view  of  one  of  the  so-called  "  American  Kitchens,"  which 
were  supported  by  all  relief  organizations  in  Siberia.    The  pictures  are 
from  wood-blocks  made  by  a  prisoner. 
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A  real  Siberian  camp  view. 


the  men  ate  she  did  not  know,  and  after 
having  gone  home  again  she  reported 
how  good  the  prisoners  were  treated  in 
Siberia,  and  the  reader  can  imagine  how 
glad  the  prisoners  were  when  they  heard 
of  this  report.  Because  they  were  not 
well  off,  they  were  not  treated  well;  they 
did  not  expect  much,  being  prisoners, 
but  they  did  not  get  enough. 

When  we  compare  those  officers  in  Si- 
beria,— with  sometimes  not  even  a  moun- 
tain, a  hill,  or  a  tree  to  console  them, 
nothing  but  bleak,  snow-covered  plains — 
with  their  comrades  in  England,  in  the 
country  where  estates  are  put  to  their  use, 
we  see  an  example  of  what  fate,  w^hat  good 
luck  means  in  this  war. 

Poor  lonely  lives  were  lived  within  the 
walls  of  those  camps.  I  know  a  major 
whose  main  occupation  became  to  gather 
cigar-bands;  others  gave  all  their  atten- 
tion to  stamp  collections.  Petty  things 
occupied  a  great  place.  Another  major 
had  his  watch  still  Austrian  timie  (he 
had  been  taken  prisoner  three  years  ago), 
and  he  told  me  with  delight  that  he  never 
had  changed  it.  Everything  is  done  with 
the  utmost  care,  slowly,  because  there  is 
so  much  time.  Written  letters  look  like 
printed  ones.  They  are  illuminated  with 
red  and  black  ink,  with  here  and  there  an 
underlined  word.  Writing  that  letter  was 
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a  relief;  hence,  it  was  necessary  to  spend 
as  much  time  on  it  as  possible. 

Others  spent  half  of  the  day  with  their 
dog,  teaching  it  tricks,  so  that  sometimes 
dogs  became  camp  famous.  And  then 
big  differences  of  opinion  would  arise  be- 
cause A's  dog  had  had  puppies  and  A  had 
given  them  to  friends,  and  they  were  now 
spoiling  the  little  gardens  of  other  com- 
rades. Hence,  the  camp  would  be  divided 
into  dog  owners  and  non-dog  owners,  and 
the  matter  would  be  taken  very  seriously. 
Some  dogs  would  disappear  mysteriously 
and  the  whole  affair  would  be  the  main 
topic  for  months. 

Another  time  it  would  be  pigs  instead 
of  dogs  which  claimed  the  attention  of 
all.  A  certain  mess  decided  to  raise  pigs, 
which  example  was  soon  followed  by 
other  messes.  Now  the  difficulties  that 
those  pigs  brought  into  the  camp  were 
enormous.  The  camp  was  very  small  and 
one  mess  had  used  the  space  between  two 
tennis-courts  for  a  pen,  and  another  a 
place  near  the  hospital.  At  once  the 
doctor  and  the  president  of  the  tennis 
club  protested,  so  all  the  pigs  were  put 
together  in  one  pen.  All  went  well  until 
the  pigs  had  small  ones,  and  then  there 
came  the  problem  how  to  divide  the  spoils 
between  Austrian  and  Hungarian  messes. 
One  proposed  in  earnest  to  paint  half  of 
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them  yellow  and  black  (Austrian  colors), 
and  the  other  half  red,  white,  and  green 
(Hungarian  colors),  so  as  to  keep  track 
of  them.  The  end  of  it  was  that  the  Rus- 
sian commander  forbade  pigs  in  camp, 
and  during  the  next  few  weeks  nothing 
but  pork  was  eaten. 

At  another  time  the  officers  wanted  to 
erect  a  monument  in  one  camp,  a  memo- 
rial for  the  dead.  The  plan  was  drawn 
and  on  each  of  its  four  sides  the  same 
dedication  was  to  be  engraved  in  German, 
Austrian,  Turkish,  and  Russian.  Every- 
body was  satisfied,  when  suddenly  a 
Hungarian  Jew  proposed  that  it  should 
also  be  in  Hebrew.  Many  meetings  were 
held,  but  no  solution  was  found,  since 
the  monument  had  four  sides  !  TKe  camp 
split  in  two  factions,  Jews  and  non-Jews. 
One  Hungarian  Jew,  in  order  to  settle  the 
dispute  in  a  peaceful  way,  proposed  that 
Hebrew  and  Hungarian  be  on  one  side, 
because  most  Hungarian  reserve  officers 
were  Jews.  A  great  consternation  was 
the  result  and  the  problem  remained  un- 
solved, the  monument  unbuilt. 

In  this  dark  life  some  welfare  associa- 
tions such  as  the  Swedish  and  Danish 
Red  Cross  and  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  have  tried  to 
bring  a  spark  of  hope,  with  the  result  that 
the  barracks  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Red 
Triangle  are  the  most  popular  places  in 
the  camp.  There  is  a  theatre  hall  for 
performances  and  concerts,  a  shoemaker's 


shop,  a  bookbindery,  a  carpenter's  shop, 
an  artist's  studio,  storerooms,  etc.,  etc. 
Everything  toylike,  primitive,  but  effi- 
cient. And  then  there  is,  of  course,  a 
library  containing  several  thousand  vol- 
umes and  having  an  exchange  of  a  few 
hundred  a  day;  schoolrooms  where  ele- 
mentary subjects  as  well  as  seven  or 
eight  languages,  law,  mathematics,  hy- 
giene, and  many  other  university  courses 
are  taught.  All  is  very  primitive,  the 
schoolrooms  are  small,  the  difficulties 
which  are  to  be  encountered  great.  How- 
ever, everything  is  taken  seriously  and 
improvements  are  constantly  made.  The 
church  room  is  provided  with  a  small 
organ,  and  there  Catholics  as  well  as 
Protestants  and  Jews  hold  their  religious 
meetings.  But  the  pride  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  is  the  kitchen,  ''the  American 
kitchen,"  as  it  is  called  in  all  camps. 
There  many  who  have  been  in  the  hos- 
pital and  are  still  too  weak  to  stand  the 
Russian  rations  will  get  a  hearty  meal 
for  several  days.  There,  also,  the  poor 
who  do  not  get  any  money  from  home 
get  a  free  meal.  There  those  who  are 
more  fortunate,  who  have  a  few  copecks 
to  spend,  can  get  additional  food.  There 
again  the  most  perfect  order  prevails. 
All  prisoners  are  catalogued  and  each  meal 
is  noted  down.  The  committee  in  charge 
has  a  check  on  every  one  and  simply  has 
to  look  into  its  card  catalogue  when  A 
complains  that  B  is  treated  better. 
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Two  prisoners  gazing  longingly  at  the  disappearing  train  leaving  the  Httle  station.     It  carries  a  num- 
ber of  sick  and  wounded  comrades  who,  after  long  years  in  Siberia,  finally  are  sent  back, 
home.     Between  the  prisoners  and  the  train  stands  a  Russian  guard. 
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In  some  camps  there  are  skating-rinks  In  the  latter  part  of  December  I  visited 

where  ice-hockey  is  played,  and  tennis,  an  art  exhibition  in  one  of  the  camps  near 

football,    baseball,    and    ping-pong   are  Chita.    The  school  had  vacation  and  its 

practised  everywhere.  plain   rooms   were   used    to   exhibit   the 

Meat  must  be  bought,  materials  for  paintings,  etchings,  drawings,  the  wood- 
shoes  and  for  clothes  ordered;  the  orches-  carved   boxes,   everything   the   work   of 


tra,  the  theatre,  the  school  supplied  with 
music,  instruments,  books,  and  paper;  ac- 
counts must  be   approved,    conferences 
held   with    the   General 
StafI,  with  the  command- 
ers   and    prisoner-com- 
mittees of  each  of  the  five 
or    six    camps   which   are 
under  one  Y.   M.   C.   A. 
secretary. 

It  is  a  busy  life,  the  life 
of  such  a  secretary.  Days 
and  days  he  has  to  spend 
in  the  train,  because  one 
camp  is  sometimes  hun- 
dreds of  miles  distant  from 
the  other,  but  the  appre- 
ciation of  his  work  mani- 
fested everv^where  he  goes 
compensates  him  for  many 
sleepless  nights  and  days 
of  misery  in  Russian  post- 
trains.  He  feels  that  he, 
after  all,  is  not  the  man 
whom  the  prisoner  ought 
to  thank.  He  is  a  mere 
instrument  in  bringing  the 
goods,  the  money,  the  help 
to  them.  Behind  him 
stands  the  big  organization,  stand  the 
thousands  of  benefactors  who  support 
that  organization.  They  ought  to  be 
thanked. 

The  carpenter,  the  shoemaker,  the  ar- 
tist, they  all  have  an  opportunity  to  carry 
on  their  work.  Many  others  had  a  chance 
to  study  a  foreign  language  or  add  in  some 
other  way  to  their  education.  The  little 
theatre  group  plays  the  most  modern 
plays.  The  women's  parts  are  filled  by 
men  and — splendidly.  The  musician. is 
provided  with  his  most  favorite  instru- 
ment and  music.     The  sportsman  has  a 


The  relief  delegate  and  his  sec- 
retary leaving  the  camp  with 
empty  bags,  as  seen  by  an 
Hungarian  prisoner  of  war. 


prisoners  of  war.  For  a  few  roubles  one 
could  buy  very  artistic  pictures  or  water- 
colors.  But  so  very  few  people  visit  an 
art  exhibition  in  Siberian 
prison  camps,  and  still 
fewer  have  money  to  buy 
an  object  of  art ! 

Take  that  tiny  black 
cord  in  your  hand.  It  is  a 
chain  for  a  lady's  watch. 
Do  you  know  what  diffi- 
culties he  who  made  it  had 
to  encounter?  Look  first 
how  fine  it  is  woven. 
WTiat  patience  and  skill 
were  required  for  that ! 
And  do  you  know  what 
that  cord  is  made  of?  It 
is  hair  from  a  horse's  tail. 
It  is  difiicult  to  get  Rus- 
sian horse-tail  hair !  The 
prisoners  are  compelled  to 
be  very  friendly  with  the 
horses  of  their  hosts;  they 
pet  them  on  the  back,  and 
when  their  hand  goes 
down,  sometimes  a  hair 
from  the  tail  is  caught  in 
it.  They  are  all  collected, 
brought  to  the  artist,  and  the  result  is 
the  chain  which  you  have  in  your  hand. 
And  look  at  that  box.  No,  those  figures 
are  not  cut  in  ivory.  The  material  the 
artist  had  to  work  with  was  cow  teeth, 
or  soup-bones,  but  the  result  is  just  as  ef- 
fective. 

We  attended  a  performance  and  con- 
cert. As  an  introduction  the  orchestra, 
composed  of  forty  men,  played  the  over- 
ture of  the  opera  "La  Muette  de  Portici." 
My  thoughts  went  back  to  1830,  the  year 
of  revolution,  when  that  hot  summer 
night  the  same  opera  was  played  in  Brus- 


ball  to  play  with,  the  student  a  book  to    sels,  and  its  inspiring  music  led  the  people 


read.  To  keep  the  prisoners  busy,  that  is 
the  most  important  task,  to  prevent  their 
minds  from  getting  "rusty." 

Can  you  appreciate  what  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  has  done?  Do  you  realize  that  it 
has  saved  the  minds  of  hundreds? 


to  the  first  acts  of  violence  against  the 
authorities,  the  first  disturbances  which 
would  ultimately  end  in  the  separation  of 
Belgium  from  Holland.  And  after  the 
concert  "Der  Gruene  Kakadu,"  by 
Schnitzler,  was  played. 
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It  was  a  tiny  stage  on  which  the  drama 
was  acted,  but  so  well  decorated  that  one 
would  forget  immediately  that  it  was  only 
a  puppet  show,  that  every  little  thing  on 
it  was  made  with  the  most  primitive 
tools !  But  the  question  which  is  more 
important  is:  Who  made  it?  The  artist 
who  painted  these  decorations  formerly 
was  engaged  at  the  Imperial  Opera  in 
Vienna,  and  the  man  who  is  going  to  play 
the  leading  part  was  celebrated  on  many 
German  and  Austrian  stages.  They  were 
only  hard  benches  on  which  the  spectators 
sat,  but  no  public  in  the  biggest  theatre 
in  Vienna  could  have  listened  with  more 
attention,  with  more  sincerity  than  those 
plain  soldiers  did.  Those  actors  were  only 
soldiers,  but  how  enthusiastically,  how 
vigorously  they  played  !  One  forgot  that 
they  were  amateurs ! 

When  the  war  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States  broke  out,  neutral 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  took  the  places  of 


the  Americans,  and  when  a  year  later 
many  prisoners  took  up  arms  the  asso- 
ciation stopped  its  activities  altogether. 
Those  who  did  this  found  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretary  their  busiest  enemy. 

And  so  the  life  of  a  prisoner  of  war  is  a 
life  that  only  few  are  able  to  fight.  More 
tragic  is  their  fate  than  that  of  those  who 
fall  on  the  battle-field.  A  few  thousand, 
mostly  moral  and  intellectual  invalids,  are 
all  who  will  return  to  the  central  coun- 
tries of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
were  captured  by  the  victorious  Russian 
armies  in  1914  and  191 5.  Three,  four 
years  of  great  hardship  have  made  them 
dissatisfied  with  everything  on  earth — -in 
the  first  place,  with  their  own  govern- 
ments. Their  voices  and  those  of  the  re- 
turning soldiers  will  soon  be  heard,  and 
the  Hapsburgs  and  Hohenzollerns  will 
know  that  there  are  others  besides  the 
Allies  who  are  threatening  their  exist- 
ence. 
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A  Siberian  prisoners'  graveyard  with  plain 
crosses  marking  the  graves. 

The  typhus  epidemics  which  raged  in  all  the  camps  in 
1915  and  1916  are  mostly  responsible  for  these  crosses, 
many  of  which  bear  the  same  dates.  But  some  do  not 
even  bear  names  and  many  requests  came  from  the 
Central  countries  to  the  relief  delegates  to  locate  a  grave 
of  a  son  or  a  husband  and  send  a  picture  home. 


SISTER   TO    A    MILLION    MEN 


By  Roy  S.  Durstine 

Author  of  "The  Liaison  of  Laughter" 


j|HE  IS  the  sort  of  girl  you 
would  like  to  take  to  tea 
somewhere  to-day.  She 
would  know  exactly  what 
kind  of  tea  she  wanted, 
and  she  would  be  very 
critical  about  the  sand- 
wiches and  cakes. 

You  used  to  see  scores  of  girls  like  her 
on  country-club  porches  when  the  late 
brilliant  sun  was  slanting  in  your  face  as 
you  walked  up  from  the  eighteenth  green. 
She  ran  a  good  deal  to  floppy  hats  and 
slim  silken  ankles  and  gay  parasols.  You 
thought  she  didn't  have  a  thought  in  her 
head. 

But  she  had  a  very  definite  thought, 
and  it's  taken  her  to  France.  To-day  you 
see  her  against  a  very  different  back- 
ground. You  see  her  walking  very  lightly 
around  a  hospital  ward.  She  has  a  blue 
veil  on  her  head  now  instead  of  a  floppy 
hat.  She  has  a  pile  of  bandages  or  clean 
sheets  in  her  hands  instead  of  the  parasol. 
Only  her  ankles — God  bless  'em ! — are 
the  same,  just  as  slim  and  silken  as  ever. 

Perhaps  she  went  to  France  w^ith  false 
notions  of  sentimentality  or  with  an  ab- 
surd, impulsive  offer  of  service  which 
seemed  very  immature  and  very  imprac- 
tical. Perhaps  you  thought  to  yourself: 
"  She'll  be  a  lot  of  help  in  a  hospital,  she 
will !    Why,  she  needs  a  nurse  herself." 

Perhaps  she  did.  But  watch  her  now 
in  the  ward  where  she  rules  over  a  score 
and  a  half  of  wounded  men  in  her  own 
right.  Watch  her  as  she  moves  from  bed 
to  bed. 

"How's  the  old  arm  feeling  now,  Bill ? " 
she  asks.  ''Didn't  the  doctor  get  that 
bandage  on  straight?  Well,  you  wait  till 
I  tell  him  what  I  think  of  him." 

''Oh,  it's  all  right,  I  guess,"  says  Bill. 

"How  about  you,  Mason?"  she  is  at 
the  next  bed.  "  Feel  well  enough  for  that 
long-promised  bath?" 

"Gee!    That'd  be  immense." 

And  then  this  girl,  who  wouldn't  have 
washed  her  own  hair  before  the  war,  gets 
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her  basins  and  her  towels  and  her  soap 
and  goes  at  it.  Perhaps  this  boy  hasn't 
had  a  real  bath  since  he  was  brought  in, 
and  that  may  have  been  direct  from  the 
line.  It's  not  a  very  lovely  experience 
under  those  conditions,  but  this  girl  goes 
through  with  it  as  coolly  as  if  she  were 
washing  her  own  hands.  The  sheer  phys- 
ical effort  of  lifting  a  heavy  man — a 
wounded  man  who  must  not  make  one 
unnecessary  movement — is  new  to  a  girl 
who  never  Hfted  her  own  travelling-bag 
until  she  became  an  auxiHary. 

The  doctors  appear  with  their  rolling 
cart  of  strange  liquids  and  instruments 
and  bandages.  The  boy  whose  bandage 
wasn't  on  straight  looks  at  the  girl  and 
solemnly  winks.  She  presses  a  finger 
against  her  lips.  He  grins.  He  knew  she 
wouldn't  tell  the  doctor  what  she  thought 
of  him.  The  boy  knew  she  knew  he  knew 
too.  The  idea  of  it  amuses  him.  It's 
their  little  joke,  and  w^hen  you  have  a 
little  joke  with  a  girl  like  that  you  forget 
all  about  bandages  that  are  not  quite 
straight.    But  she  surprises  him. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  Httle  pressure 
here  on  the  wrong  spot,"  she  says  w^hen 
the  cart  rolls  around  to  the  boy's  bed. 

"Afraid  that's  my  fault,"  says  the 
young  captain.  "Clumsy  of  me,  wasn't 
it.  Bill?" 

Bill  is  fairly  hysterical  wath  suppressed 
emotion.  He  doesn't  dare  glance  at  the 
girl.  He  knows  he  will  laugh  with  her 
about  this  aftenvard.  He  is  too  busy 
thinking  about  that  to  remember  that  it 
always  hurts  like  the  very  devil  when  that 
bandage  comes  off.  Presently  the  new, 
cool  dressing  is  on.  She  has  punched  up 
the  pillows  in  just  the  right  place,  and  she 
is  over  there  beside  Mason's  bed.  Bill 
shuts  his  eyes  and  drifts  lazily  to  sleep. 

The  boy  in  the  bed  by  the  window  is 
pretty  sick.  He  has  developed  pneu- 
monia since  he  was  gassed.  There  is  an 
ugly  hole  in  his  thigh,  too.  He  doesn't 
know  much  about  what  is  going  on.  His 
only  impressions  are  of  the  girl  when  she 
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comes  to  lift  the  netting  so  that  it  wont 
rest  against  his  face,  or  raise  his  head  as 
she  gives  him  a  sip  of  water. 

He  would  hke  a  lot  more  liquid.  He 
thinks  about  the  delicious  taste  of  the 
water  in  his  ice-bag,  and  he  seriously  con- 
siders trying  to  take  a  drink  from  it  when 
no  one  is  looking.  But  he  remembers  that 
fear  in  the  girl's  eyes  yesterday  when  he 
tried  that,  and  he  decides  not  to  do  it — 
not  just  yet,  anyhow.  He  glances  over  at 
her. 

There  is  a  queer,  strained  look  in  her 
face.  She  is  helping  the  doctor  with  that 
little  Italian  across  the  ward.  He  was 
the  one  whose  leg  was  taken  off  the  night 
he  was  brought  in.  There  is  an  odd, 
sweetish  smell  in  the  air — not  a  nice 
smell.  Maybe  that,  and  what  she  sees  as 
the  doctor  works,  gives  the  girl's  face  that 
queer,  strained  look.  No,  he  wont  try  to 
steal  a  drink  from  his  ice-bag. 

The  boy  in  the  next  bed  yawns  noisily, 
and  asks: 

"Who's  got  a  cigarette?" 

The  doctors  have  gone  now,  trundHng 
their  cart  before  them,  and  the  girl  is 
straightening  the  bedding  for  the  last  pa- 
tient. 

''I  put  two  in  your  table  drawer  this 
morning,"  she  calls  across  the  room. 

''Oh,  yes,  I  forgot  those.  Thanks, 
sister." 

''Got  a  match?" 

"Uh-huh." 

"Does  that  mean  yes,  or  no?" 

"What  do  you  want  her  to  do,  smoke 
it  for  you  ?  "  asks  a  drowsy  voice  from  be- 
hind a  wilderness  of  cords  and  pulleys. 

"Aw,  shut  up,  or  I'll  come  over  there 
and  bite  your  other  arm  off." 

This  is  humor  which  every  one  can 
understand,  and  there  is  a  general  mur- 
mur of  approval. 

"Say,  sister,"  goes  on  the  smoker, 
"was  you  ever  on  a  farm? " 

"Yes,  indeed,  every  summer." 

"Whose  was  it?" 

"It — it  was  mine." 

There  is  a  moment's  silence  to  digest 
this. 

"Do  you  own  a  farm?" 

"Yes." 

"All  yourself?" 

"Yes." 

"I  thought  you  wasn't  married." 


"I'm  not." 

Another  interval,  and  then: 

"How  big  is  this  farm?" 

"Pretty  big." 

"Yes,  but  how  big?" 

"Oh,  about  fifteen  hundred  acres." 

This  time  silence  holds  the  entire  ward, 
while  the  clock  ticks  seven  times.  Then 
the  same  voice  is  raised  again. 

"Fifteen  hundred  acres,  and  you  not 
married  ?    Ho-lee  mackerel ! " 

The  morning  wears  on,  and  a  diversion 
is  created  by  luncheon.  The  girl  is  every- 
where at  once.  For  some  she  must  only 
arrange  their  trays;  for  others  she  must 
cut  up  the  food  that  can't  be  managed 
with  one  hand;  others  she  must  feed. 

Then  comes  the  time  when  she  can  slip 
on  her  long,  blue  cape  and  run  across  the 
street  to  the  little  cafe,  with  the  sunlit 
garden  behind  it,  where  she  and  the  other 
auxiliaries  have  their  omelet  and  choco- 
late. 

Perhaps  you  have  sat  at  a  table  next  to 
a  group  of  girls  like  these  at  luncheon  in 
an  American  restaurant.  Do  you  re- 
member the  scraps  of  conversation  that 
came  to  you  ?  It  seemed  to  be  concerned 
mostly  with  what  they  should  wear,  and 
what  he  had  said,  and  where  their  seats 
were  at  the  matinee,  and  what  time  they 
should  meet  for  tea. 

The  garden  conversation  of  the  auxil- 
iary is  not  very  much  like  that.  And  yet 
it  is,  too.  They  ask  each  other  about  their 
critical  cases.  They  tell  what  happened 
to  them  in  the  air  raid  last  night.  They 
ask  about  some  boy  who  is  reported  to 
have  fallen  from  his  plane  behind  the 
German  lines. 

Some  girl  whom  they  knew  at  home  is 
said  to  be  saihng  for  France.  They  won- 
der where  she  will  be  stationed.  They 
wonder  whether  she  will  like  the  work, 
and  how  she  will  get  into  it. 

Scattered  in  with  this  gossip  of  their 
new  interests  is  a  wealth  of  purely  fem- 
inine chatter.  Even  with  a  German  line 
as  close  to  Paris  as  Trenton  is  to  New 
York,  with  your  day  enlivened  with  an 
occasional  sound  which  is  like  some  one 
slamming  a  very  big  door  very  hard  and 
is  really  a  Big  Bertha  straight  from  Hun- 
held  territory — even  in  an  environment 
like  that  there  are  blouses  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  glove-cleaning  places  to  be 
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described,  and  candy  boxes  to  be  ex- 
pected from  home. 

If  you  would  know  the  strange  mixture 
of  w^ar  reaHties  and  peace  fripperies  which 
these  girls  discuss,  see  these  lines  from  a 
letter  which  one  of  them,  a  girl  whose 
station  was  at  an  advance  hospital,  wrote 
to  another  auxiliary  in  Paris. 

"Everything  here  has  been  in  a  chaotic 
state,  as  this  place  was  shelled  and  twenty- 
three  women  killed  in  the  mihtary  laun- 
dry half  a  block  from  the  hospital.  Imag- 
ine !  There  were  other  deaths,  too,  and 
almost  thirty  wounded. 

''Then  the  same  day  one  of  the  Beige 
sisters  upset  a  petrol  stove  and  w^as  so 
frightfully  burned  that  she  died.  She 
had  only  been  married  two  months  ago, 
and  hadn't  seen  her  husband  since  their 
wedding.  He  was  home  on  a  four-day 
leave,  and  she  was  making  tea  for  him ! 

"While  I  was  in  the  gas  ward  wdth  her 
he  was  brought  in  wounded  in  the  arm 
after  some  briUiant  commanding  at 
M 

"Qtielle  vie,  my  dear!  The  whole 
world  is  mad  and  somehow  God  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  prayers.  We  have  been 
shelled  all  around  here  and  there  is  heavy 
bombarding  close  by.  We  get  all  sorts  of 
blesses  now,  even  a  seven-year  old  boy 
with  an  arm  torn  off,  w^ho  died  on  the 
table.  Nothing  has  landed  on  us,  but 
during  the  night  they  pelted  the  railw^ay- 
tracks  behind  us. 

"Went  for  tea  yesterday  with  Colonel 

F .     He  is  the  only  one  of  the  outfit 

here  who  is  really  awfully  attractive.  But 
I  am  always  glad  to  get  out  of  the  hospital 
atmosphere  for  an  hour  or  so.  We  had 
tea  in  a  tent,  and  it  was  a  beautiful  day, 
and  I  had  a  nice  ride  in  a  smart  little 
Lancia  of  the  colonel's. 

"Coming  home  we  passed  a  limousine 
with  a  very  good-looking  U.  S.  officer  in 
it.  What  could  he  be  doing  in  this  neck 
of  the  woods?  I  nearly  fell  out  of  the 
Lancia,  much  to  the  colonel's  upHfted 
surprise. 

"Yes,  darling,  all  the  crepe  de  chine 
came,  and  a  mille  thanks.  You  are  always 
so  nice  about  things.  I  have  nearly 
finished  one,  and  it's  quite  all  right,  even 
though  not  cut  exactly  by  the  Bible.  I 
am  dying  to  see  yours  made  by  the  Httle 
nun. 


"I  don't  go  into  town  unless  I  need  to 
buy  something.  I  stay  out  here  and  am 
happier  than  I  have  been  for  ages.  It's 
this  sweetie  country. 

"Did  I  tell  you  about  my  trip  back 
from  Paris  ?  I  nearly  froze  with  only  my 
cape.  When  we  reached  my  station  there 
was  only  one  Beige  auto  for  the  officers 
going  to  a  place  two  miles  from  here.  I 
looked  so  desolate  that  one  of  them  said 
to  get  in,  and  I  did. 

"Every  one  was  so  v/onderful  to  me 
when  I  got  back.  It  was  great  to  get  such 
a  welcome — like  getting  home.  As  I 
write,  the  shells  are  whizzing  over  to  the 

K road,  and  it  all  seems  so  natural 

again." 

That  is  the  way  they  write  and  that  is 
the  way  they  talk,  over  their  omelet  and 
chocolate. 

The  girl  glances  at  her  watch  and 
springs  up. 

"Good  luck  with  your  pneumonia 
boy,"  they  call  after  her. 

Through  the  long  afternoon  her  blesses 
are  constantly  calling  her.  They  are 
bored,  and  they  want  a  lot  of  attention. 

A  charwoman  comes  into  the  ward  and 
begins  mopping  up  around  the  beds.  As 
she  moves  round  on  her  hands  and  knees 
she  suddenly  lifts  her  head.  It  strikes  a 
boy's  foot  protruding  from  the  side  of  his 
bed. 

There  is  a  sharp  exclamation  of  pain, 
and  then  a  stream  of  language — the  kind 
of  language  that  a  man  uses  when  he  is 
desperately  and  unnecessarily  hurt. 

"Well,"  drawls  a  voice  from  across  the 
ward,  "what  were  you  doing,  anyway, 
with  your  foot  out  in  No  Man's  Land  ?  " 

The  girl  goes  to  look  at  the  injured 
foot,  props  it  up  more  comfortably,  gives 
it  a  feathery  pat,  and  the  blesse  is  eon- 
soled. 

"  How  would  you  like  to  have  me  write 
to  your  girl  for  you?"  she  asks  as  a  final 
distraction. 

"Oh,  all  right,"  he  answers  with  elab- 
orate carelessness.  "You  can,  if  you  like." 

"What  shall  we  say?"  she  asks  as  she 
settles  herself. 

"Well,  let's  see,"  begins  the  boy. 
"  Start  it  off, '  Dear  friend.'  Then  tell  her 
I'm  here  and  that  I  got  mine  the  second 
morning  we  went  over.    You  know,  don't 
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scare  her,  but  let  her  know  I  was  there. 
Tell  her  I'll  bring  her  a  German  helmet." 

''Anything  else?" 

"No,  that's  all." 

But  it  isn't  all,  and  the  girl  knows  it. 
She  puts  in  the  letter  just  enough  of  the 
harmless  little  endearments  which  the 
boy  wouldn't  express  for  worlds,  not  even 
to  save  his  other  foot.  But  the  girl  knows 
boys,  and  she  delights  in  giving  these 
bedside  letters  a  note  that  will  make 
women's  hearts  glad  back  home. 

Suddenly  she  reaHzes  that  it  is  time  to 
go  home.  Her  relief  has  arrived  and  is 
busy  with  a  boy  who  wants  his  position 
shifted. 

The  girl  walks  over  to  the  pneumonia 
patient  and  watches  him  for  a  moment. 
He  opens  his  eyes  and  smiles  at  her. 

"Good  night,  Jim,"  she  murmurs. 

"Good  night,  sister." 

"I  hope  you'll  feel  lots  better  when  I 


come  in  the  morning."  He  doesn't  an- 
swer. She  thinks  he  has  drifted  off  to 
sleep.    She  starts  to  move  away. 

"Sister." 

"Yes,  Jim." 

"I  don't  think  I'll  be  here  when  you 
come  back  to-morrow  morning." 

"Of  course  you  will !" 

"I  don't  hardly  believe  so." 

"What  makes  you  think  that?" 

"Well,  I  just  don't  believe  so." 

For  a  moment  he  is  quiet.  Then  he 
speaks  again. 

"Sister." 

"Yes?'^ 

"You're  still  there,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,  I'm  here." 

"Sister." 

"Yes,  Jim?" 

"Would — would  you  kiss  me?" 

She  hesitates  only  a  second.  Then  she 
stoops  over  his  bed. 


THE    FOURTH    WATCH 

By  Olive  Tilford  Dargan 

Where  shall  I  find  thee,  Joy, 

Who  loved  me  once  and  well? 

What  rout  doth  now  employ 

Thine  elfin  foot  and  bell? 

Shall  I,  who  shared  thy  bower, 

From  all  thy  fields  have  not  one  flower? 

Spring  in  her  gown  of  leaves 

Is  naked  without  thee; 

Autumn  with  all  her  sheaves 

Goes  starving  beggarly; 

Music  along  my  path 

In  all  her  notes  no  echo  hath.     • 

O  Life,  thy  palsy  lies 

In  me,  not  in  the  leaf. 

O  Time,  thy  passing  dries 

My  veins  and  not  the  sheaf. 

Music,  thou'lt  take  no  room 

In  hearts  that  tent  so  near  the  tomb. 


O  days  too  young  for  fear, 
O  quivering  bloom  of  sky, 
O  lover  at  mine  ear. 
Art  gone  so  utterly? 
Nay,  let  me  die,  and  then, 
Joy,  thou  and  I 


shall  forth  again ! 


SCIENCE   AND    THE   WORLD'S 

FOOD 

BY    GRAHAM    LUSK 

One  of  the  representatives  at  the  recent  meetings  abroad  of  the  "Inter-Allied  Scientific  Food  Commission" 


iHE  Inter-Allied  Council  at 
Versailles  ordained  that  an 
Inter-Allied  Scientific  Food 
Commission  should  be 
called  together  .consisting 
of  two  representatives  from 
France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  and  the  United  States.  To  partici- 
pate in  this  conference  Professor  Chit- 
tenden and  I,  after  receiving  instructions 
from  Mr.  Hoover  and  Doctor  Alonzo  Tay- 
lor, sailed  for  Europe  on  February  6. 

The  food  situation  during  the  early  part 
of  the  year  was  ominous.  The  wheat- 
crop  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
191 7  was  only  sufficient  for  our  own  nor- 
mal requirements,  and  the  Allied  coun- 
tries were  crying  for  more  wheat.  Fur- 
thermore, the  submarine  situation  was 
then  most  threatening.  It  was  believed 
that  a  commission  of  scientific  men  might 
assist  in  the  formulation  of  a  better  utili- 
zation of  Inter-Alhed  food  resources.  As 
an  immediate  method  of  rehef  the  Ameri- 
can people,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Hoover,  turned  to  corn  bread  as  their 
staple  breadstuff,  even  as  their  ancestors 
had  done  before  them,  and  shipped  their 
wheat  to  Europe. 

Our  voyage  to  England  was  long,  cold, 
and  stormy.  A  gale  blowing  sixty  miles 
an  hour  tossed  up  a  wave  which  broke 
over  our  stern,  smashing  six  life-boats, 
putting  our  rear  gun  out  of  commission, 
floodi-ng  through  a  hatchway  the  hospital, 
and  causing  consternation  in  the  near-by 
quarters  of  250  Serbians  who  were  on 
their  way  home  to  join  in  the  recovery  of 
their  native  land.  When  off  the  coast  of 
Ireland  we  received  word  by  wireless  that 
16  large  ships  had  been  sunk  by  U-boats 
the  week  before.  It  was  the  time  of  their 
merriest  activity,  when  the  world  was  still 
full  of  German  boasts  of  the  successful 
triumph  of  these  piratical  craft. 
At  last,  on  a  winter  evening,  we  came 
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safely  to  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Clyde  River.  We  had  appreciated  one 
phase  of  the  war  on  our  trip  over  the 
ocean,  for  no  ray  of  light  was  allowed  to 
find  its  way  from  the  ship  at  night,  even 
cigarette- smoking  on  deck  being  for- 
bidden, and  this  now  had  its  counterpart 
on  shore,  for  a  city  lay  shrouded  in  dark- 
ness on  our  right,  which  the  daylight  of 
the  following  morning  revealed  to  us. 

We  passed  up  the  beautiful  waters  of 
the  Clyde.  We  had  left  home  in  the 
middle  of  the  coldest  winter  on  record, 
and  several  days  on  the  voyage  the  ther- 
mometer went  below  zero,  yet  here  on 
these  Scottish  heights  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary there  was  no  snow,  the  hills  were 
green,  and  sheep  were  grazing  on  the  hill- 
sides. The  capacity  to  support  these 
sheep  explains  why  the  wool  crop  of  Great 
Britain  is  so  large.  Our  vessel  carried 
2,500  Canadian  troops,  and  as  it  passed 
the  great  shipyards  along  the  river  front 
the  soldiers  exchanged  cheers  with  the 
men  and  women  workers  who  came  to 
the  shore  to  welcome  them  to  the  defense 
of  the  motherland. 

We  were  the  only  civilian  passengers  on 
the  ship,  and  when  we  landed  it  was  over 
two  hours  before  a  cab-driver  could  be 
induced  to  come  to  the  dock  to  take  us 
three  miles  to  a  hotel.  The  military,  of 
course,  were  provided  for,  but  how  strange 
was  the  contrast  with  former  days,  this 
lack  of  facilities  for  civihans  arriving  from 
America ! 

At  the  hotel  we  filled  out  official  regis- 
tration blanks  without  noticing  that  we 
were  directed  to  report  in  person  to  the 
police.  In  the  dining-room  we  learned 
that  sugar  and  meat  were  unobtainable 
without  rationing  cards,  and  that  our  por- 
tion of  butter  was  very  small.  Since  we 
were  proceeding  to  London  the  following 
day,  we  were  content  to  live  on  fish  and 
eggs,  to  take  porridge  in  the  morning  with 
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milk  alone,  and  to  practise  deception  in 
our  coffee  by  adding  saccharine. 

Arriving  in  London,  we  reported  at  the 
American  Embassy,  registered  in  person 
at  the  police  station,  and  then  settled 
down  to  study  the  food  situation. 

The  day  before  we  arrived  the  popula- 
tion of  London  had  been  placed  on  a  ra- 
tion of  not  exceeding  20  ounces  of  meat 
(including  bone)  per  week  per  person, 
with  half- rations  for  children  under  ten. 
The  week  before  this  event  500,000  people 
had  stood  daily  in  long  queues  before  the 
butchers'  shops  waiting  to  get  meat  for 
their  children  and  themselves.  The  first 
week  of  the  rationing  system  100,000  peo- 
ple stood  in  the  queues,  the  second  week 
only  20,000,  and  thereafter  the  difficulty 
disappeared.  The  situation  had  cer- 
tainly been  critical.  A  Russian  professor, 
a  refugee  from  Petrograd,  told  of  his 
alarm  at  the  sight  of  the  London  queues, 
saying:  "That  is  the  way  the  Russian 
revolution  started — the  old  women  stand- 
ing in  long  lines  to  get  food,  and  shaking 
their  heads  and  scolding  over  the  situa- 
tion." 

But  British  civilization  was  not  like  the 
late  civilization  of  Russia,  and  Lord 
Rhondda,  acting  on  the  scientific  advice 
of  the  important  Food  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Society,  was  able  to  bring  about  a 
perfectly  orderly  settlement  of  the  situa- 
tion. To  what  extent  the  scientific  lead- 
ers were  influential  in  the  satisfactory 
outcome  is  scarcely  appreciated,  for  the 
guiding  hand  of  science  usually  works 
silently  and  unrecognized. 

Lord  Rhondda 's  system  of  rationing 
was  a  triumph  of  organizing  ability.  The 
city  of  London  was  divided  into  districts, 
each  with  a  food  office.  At  the  West- 
minster Branch,  for  example,  550,000 
forms  were  on  file,  representing  a  regis- 
tration of  200,000  people.  In  one  of  the 
poorer  districts  300,000  people  were  cared 
for  at  another  food  office.  Each  indi- 
vidual was  registered  and  received  a 
"meat  card"  and  a  "butter  and  marga- 
rine card."  The  meat  card  contained  40 
small  squares,  4  a  week  for  10  weeks,  and 
each  square  or  coupon  entitled  the  person 
to  purchase  at  the  butcher's  shop  where  he 
went  to  register  an  amount  of  meat  not 
exceeding  five  ounces.  Meat  was  defined 
as  "butchers'  meat  (including  pork),  offal 


and  suet,  bacon  and  ham,  sausages,  poul- 
try and  game,  hares,  rabbits,  venison  and 
horseflesh,  and  cooked,  canned,  preserved 
and  miscellaneous  meats  of  all  kinds,  meat 
in  all  cases  to  include  bones." 

The  butcher  could  obtain  meat  from 
the  Smithfield  Market  in  such  quantities 
as  to  supply  the  clientele  from  which  he 
collected  meat  coupons.  The  butcher 
was  directed  to  divide  what  supplies  he 
had  as  fairly  as  possible  among  his  regis- 
tered customers,  and  he  was  not  bound  to 
furnish  the  full  ration  to  first  comers  un- 
less he  knew  that  he  had  enough  to  give 
full  rations  to  all. 

The  enforcement  of  this  scheme  pro- 
duced contentment  throughout  Great 
Britain,  where  it  came  generally  into  force 
on  March  25,  four  weeks  later  than  its 
introduction  into  London  and  the  Home 
Counties.  There  was  little  or  no  fraud- 
ulent evasion  of  the  law.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Englishman  is  a  law-abiding 
person,  and,  having  once  decided  upon  a 
law,  it  immediately  becomes  a  British  in- 
stitution, to  be  defended  at  all  costs.  In 
the  second  place,  each  meat  card  bore  the 
statement:  "Penalties  for  misuse,  100 
pounds  or  six  months'  imprisonment,  or 
both."  This  was  the  customary  penalty 
for  any  violation  of  the  Defense  of  the 
Realm  Act.  x\fter  we  had  been  in  Lon- 
don a  week  we  received  a  summons  to 
appear  at  the  police  station,  where  we 
were  asked  why  we  had  not  registered  at 
the  police  station  at  Glasgow  on  our  ar- 
rival, and  were  informed  that  we  had  vio- 
lated the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act,  and 
were  liable  to  a  fine  of  100  pounds  or  six 
months'  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Having  learned  the  method  of  applying 
the  rationing  system,  it  might  be  well  to 
understand  a  little  of  the  principle  under- 
lying its  formulation.  Before  the  war, 
meat  from  America,  Australia,  and  from 
South  America  was  freely  imported,  and 
also  huge  quantities  of  oil-cake  and  other 
cattle-fodder  were  brought  overseas,  but 
the  war  changed  the  situation.  Food 
could  not  be  transported  from  distant 
parts  of  the  world  and,  as  ship  tonnage 
increased  in  value,  the  importation  of 
fodder  had  to  be  restricted. 

The  meat  consumption  per  capita  in 
Great  Britain  in  1903  is  given  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Group 

Meat  con- 
sumed per 
week 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Artisans,  mechanics,  labor- 
ers  

2         lbs. 

2yi  lbs. 

3>^  lbs. 
5K  lbs. 

2^  lbs. 

Lower    middle    class    (pay- 
ing $75-$i25  rental) 

Middle  class 

Upper  class 

Average  per  capita . .  . 

The  rationing  system  of  Great  Britain 
reduced  the  quantity  of  meat  consumed 
per  person  in  Great  Britain  from  2^  to 
\y^  pounds  per  person  per  week.  This 
meant  four  moderate-sized  mutton-chops 
a  week  for  a  person,  or  for  a  family  two 
small-sized  roasts  a  week.  A  working 
man  at  the  Woolwich  Arsenal  would  live 
on  a  vegetarian  diet  there  in  order  to  save 
his  meat  coupons  for  the  family  roast  at 
home  on  Sundays.  The  rich  man  could 
buy  no  more-and  no  better  meat  than  the 
poor  man;  the  division  of  meat  was  on 
the  basis  of  state  socialism.  Hence  the 
general  contentment  during  a  trying  time. 
This  is  in  strict  contrast  with  the  general 
discontent  in  Germany  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  rich  can  buy  meat  which  the 
poor  cannot  afford. 

The  rationing  system  was  intended  to 
provide  meat  for  the  civilian  population 
from  home-grown  animals,  and  the  week- 
ly allowance  was  obtained  approximately 
as  follows: 

Cow-beef i  coupon 

Steer-beef  and  veal ; i  coupon 

Mutton  and  lamb i  coupon 

Pig-flesh I  coupon 

The  subject  of  the  division  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil  between  animals  and  man 
has  been  worked  out  by  T.  B.  Wood, 
Drapers  professor  of  agriculture,  Cam- 
bridge, England.  When  he  first  de- 
scribed his  results  to  a  friend,  he  was 
told:  "If  what  you  say  is  true,  you  had 
better  keep  quiet  about  it."  Fortunate- 
ly, however,  he  did  not  keep  quiet,  and 
the  far-reaching  importance  of  his  work 
is  now  admitted.  It  is  evident  that  if  one 
has  a  limited  quantity  of  fodder  with 
which  to  maintain  animals,  the  fodder 
should  be  given  to  those  which  will  pro- 
duce from  it  in  their  own  bodies  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  human  food.  And  an- 
other matter  of  importance  is  that  grain 


which  is  fit  for  human  consumption  ought 
not  to  be  fed  to  animals.  Wood's  dra- 
matic demonstration  of  the  relative  cost 
of  meat  in  terms  of  fodder  which  animals 
eat  he  presents  as  follows: 

An  average  cow  during  her  life  eats  27 
tons  of  dry  fodder  and  produces  2]/^  tons 
of  dry  human  food  in  the  form  of  milk, 
veal  from  her  own  calves,  and  cow-meat 
from  her  own  caccass.  Hence,  12  pounds 
of  dry  fodder  are  required  to  produce  i 
pound  of  dry  human  food.  The  cow  eats 
hay  and  grass  and  concentrated  foods  like 
bran  and  oil-cake. 

A  pig  eats  7  pounds  of  barley  (6  pounds 
dry  weight)  and  produces  i  pound  of 
pork,  containing  half  its  weight  in  water. 
Hence,  here  again  it  requires  12  pounds 
of  dry  fodder  to  produce  i  pound  of  dry 
human  food;  but  the  pig  consumes  a 
product  which  can  be  made  into  barley 
bread,  and  hence  competes  with  man  for  a 
precious  bread-making  grain. 

A  fowl  eats  100  pounds  of  com  and 
meal  during  18  months,  and  produces  180 
eggs  and  4^  pounds  of  food  when  killed. 
The  relation  between  dry  fodder  and  dry 
human  food  is  14  to  i. 

A  sheep  eats  6cx)  pounds  of  dry  fodder 
in  a  year,  and  produces  28  pounds  of 
meat.  Here  24  pounds  of  dry  fodder  pro- 
duce I  pound  of  dry  human  food.  But. 
a  sheep  also  yields  10  pounds  of  wool, 
which  is  invaluable  and  is  supplementary 
to  the  food  value  of  the  animal. 

Finally,  a  fat  ox  eats  8  tons  of  dry  fod- 
der during  three  years  of  life,  and  pro- 
duces 800  pounds  of  beef,  or  250  pounds 
of  dry  human  food.  The  astonishing 
value  of  64  pounds  of  dry  fodder  for  the 
production  of  i  pound  of  dry  human  food 
is  revealed.  To  produce  the  roast  beef 
of  old  England  requires  more  than  five 
times  the  quantity  of  fodder  that  is  re- 
quired to  produce  the  same  food  value  in 
the  form  of  milk,  veal,  and  cow-meat. 
A  fattened  ox  is  indeed  a  costly  product. 
For  example,  if  a  steer  weighs  at  the  start 
1,016  pounds,  at  the  end  of  three  months 
of  fattening  he  may  weigh  1,226  pounds, 
and  if  during  the  period  he  has  eaten  196 
pounds  of  fodder  weekly,  the  dried  fodder 
used  in  the  production  of  i  pound  of 
human  food  will  amount  to  55  pounds. 
But  if  the  process  of  fattening  be  con- 
tinued, as  is  usually  the  case,  then  at  the 
end  of  another  three  months  the  animal 
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may  weigh  1,275  pounds.  If  the  fodder 
during  this  interval  has  amounted  to  224 
pounds  weekly,  it  may  be  calculated  that 
100  pounds  of  dry  fodder  yielded  only  i 
additional  pound  of  dry  human  food.  It 
was  evident  that  the  fat  ox  was  too  ex- 
travagant a  product  for  England  to  main- 
tain. The  fodder,  which  was  none  too 
plenty,  was  needed  for  the  herds  of  dairy- 
cows,  and  for  this  reason  an  effort  was 
made  to  divert  the  fodder- supply  for  their 
benefit. 

These  are  principles  of  world-wide  im- 
port, and  are  especially  of  fundamental 
significance  at  the  present  time.  If  one 
studies  the  question  of  pork  production, 
very  interesting  side-lights  are  thrown 
upon  the  situation.  The  original  Ger- 
man scheme  of  food  control  failed  miser- 
ably on  account  of  the  following  circum- 
stances. The  price  of  barley  was  fixed 
at  4  cents  a  pound,  and  the  farmers  were 
ordered  not  to  feed  their  barley  to  pigs. 
Since  7  pounds  of  barley  produced  i 
pound  of  pork,  it  would  cost  the  farmer 
28  cents'  worth  of  barley  to  produce  a 
pound  of  pork,  which  product  was  selling 
at  the  time  in  Berlin  for  56  cents  a  pound. 
The  farmer  could,  therefore,  get  8  cents 
a  pound  for  his  barley  if  he  fed  it  to  pigs, 
instead  of  getting  4  cents  a  pound  if  he 
sold  it  for  bread  for  his  fellow  man.  The 
commercial  instinct  proved  more  power- 
ful than  the  patriotic,  and  much  grain  was 
given  to  the  pigs.  The  authorities  found 
this  out  too  late.  They  could  not  shoot 
their  own  farmers,  as  they  would  have 
shot  disobedient  Belgians,  so  the  whole 
people  suffered  from  the  folly  of  the 
scheme. 

Now  the  7  pounds  of  barley  that  pro- 
duce I  pound  of  pork  might  instead  have 
been  taken  to  the  miller  and  have  yielded 
flour  for  5  pounds  of  barley  bread,  and 
sufficient  barley  bran  which,  if  fed  to  pigs, 
would  have  given  half  a  pound  of  pork. 
It  is  certainly  desirable  that  barley  be 
taken  to  the  miller.  In  order  to  force 
this  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
fixed  the  price  of  barley  at  3j^  cents  per 
pound,  and  multiplied  this  by  S^,  which 
gave  30  cents  as  the  fixed  maximum  price 
obtainable  by  the  farmer  for  a  pound  of 
pork.  It  was  an  absolutely  essential 
point  in  the  general  scheme  of  things  to 
fix  the  relation  of  prices  in  such  a  way 
that  the  effort  of  the  farmers  should  ac- 


cord with  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  I 
heard  it  stated  that  by  such  methods  as 
these  a  yearly  economy  of  bread  grains 
was  effected  which  was  the  equivalent  of 
thirteen  weeks'  supply.  It  is,  therefore, 
axiomatic  that  in  times  of  scarcity  one 
must  not  give  to  pigs  food  which  can 
nourish  human  beings. 

The  English  have  realized  the  foolish- 
ness of  importing  7  tons  of  grain  to  pro- 
duce I  ton  of  pork,  when  the  importation 
of  I  ton  of  pork  from  America  would  save 
ship  tonnage  for  the  transport  of  soldiers 
and  war  materials  necessary  to  restore 
order  and  civilization  in  the  world.  The 
American  pork  which  reached  British 
ports  in  May  of  this  year  was  certainly  a 
godsend  to  the  people  at  large.  They  had 
all  been  living  upon  a  diet  with  as  little 
fat  in  it  as  in  that  of  a  very  poor  laborer, 
and  now  the  picture  changed,  for  pork 
arrived  in  such  quantity  that  one  could 
buy  it  without  a  coupon.  Though  it  was 
costly,  more  costly  than  seemed  to  them 
necessary,  yet  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  it  was  a  great  boon  to  be  able  to 
get  more  freely  bacon,  ham,  and  pork 
sausages.  This  blessing  was  the  result  of 
the  conversion  of  America's  record-break- 
ing corn-crop  into  pig-meat,  and  to  our 
own  voluntary  abstention  from  using  it. 

Milk  was  freely  available  in  England, 
and  children  were  given  preference  in  its 
use.  The  maximum  price  of  butter  was 
fixed  at  two  shillings  a  pound,  which  was 
so  low  in  comparison  to  the  price  of  milk, 
that  no  one  made  butter  for  sale.  Vege- 
table margarine  was  used  in  its  stead. 
Cheese,  also,  was  difficult  to  obtain  in  the 
general  market,  though  bread  and  cheese 
formed  the  staple  diet  of  some  of  the 
working  classes,  the  Welsh  miners,  for 
example. 

In  spite  of  a  deficiency  of  many  articles 
of  diet,  bread  was  freely  available.  A 
subsidy  by  the  state  kept  the  price  of 
bread  low.  The  bread  was  usually  dark 
in  color,  made  of  highly  milled  wheat  with 
the  addition  of  many  substitutes.  It  was 
not  good  bread,  not  as  good  as  that  we 
had  in  France,  but  it  was  there  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  that  no  one  needed  to  go 
hungry.  The  English  theory  was  that 
the  shortage  of  other  products  should  be 
counterbalanced  by  bread,  which  could 
be  held  as  an  elastic  reserve  to  be  used  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  maintain  the  work- 
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ing  man  in  fit  condition.  The  intellec- 
tual men  of  the  community  and  others  in 
sedentary  occupations,  who  restricted 
themselves  to  the  ''voluntary  ration"  of 
bread  that  the  working  man  might  have 
sufficient,  for  the  most  part  lost  in  weight 
during  the  winter,  but  the  general  average 
of  the  people  maintained  their  weight, 
health,  and  strength  as  before  the  war. 
The  reduction  of  meat  in  the  dietary  pro- 
duced no  unfavorable  results,  and  the 
great  reduction  in  the  consumption  of 
alcohol,  due  to  its  restricted  manufac- 
ture, effected  a  marked  lowering  of  the 
death-rate  among  children,  owing  largely 
to  the  better  care  given  to  them  by  their 
parents. 

The  children  looked  well-nourished,  and 
children  in  rags  were  no  longer  visible  as 
in  the  London  of  before  the  war.  Wages 
were  higher,  rents  by  legal  enactment  re- 
mained stationary,  and  on  the  whole  the 
welfare  of  the  working  man  was  carefully 
protected.  The  philosophers  and  think- 
ers were  determined  that  after  the  war  no 
general  undernutrition  of  large  masses  of 
the  people,  such  as  had  previously  existed, 
ought  ever  again  to  be  allowed.  There 
was  much  talk  of  reconstruction  after  the 
war,  much  planning  for  the  future.  Sir 
William  Goode  emphasized  the  proba- 
bility that  the  food  situation  would  be- 
come worse  after  the  war  than  at  present 
and  would  need  to  be  controlled  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  It  should  be  recalled  that 
the  year  of  1817,  the  second  winter  after 
the  Peace  Congress  of  Vienna,  was  a  time 
of  famine  and  distress  in  Europe.  In  five 
provinces  of  France  in  the  Vosges  district 
many  people  died,  suffering  from  a  pe- 
culiar form  of  dropsy.  In  191 7,  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  ''war  dropsy"  was  re- 
ported as  occupring  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  especially  in  prison-camps. 

The  darker  side  of  war  was  not  wanting 
in  London.  The  tombs  of  the  greatest  of 
England's  heroes  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  are  our  heritage  as  well  as  hers, 
were  protected  with  sand-bags  against 
the  threat  of  Hun  air-raids.  Shortly  after 
the  terrific  German  drive  for  Amiens  on 
March  21,  a  distinguished  Englishman 
advised  me  to  read  Gibbon's  "Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  saying 
that  he  read  it  every  night,  and  that  we, 
sitting  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Ritz 
Hotel,  as  little  appreciated  the  possibihty 


of  the  destruction  of  British  civilization 
as  did  the  Romans,  who  lived  in  marble 
palaces  and  in  luxury  never  equalled,  the 
complete  annihilation  of  theirs. 

We  crossed  the  Channel  on  March  21, 
landing  at  Boulogne.  On  the  2 2d  we 
went  to  Paris,  arriving  at  night  just  at  the 
moment  when  sirens  were  tearing  through 
the  streets  giving  warning  to  the  people  to 
take  refuge  from  an  air-raid.  Les  gothas 
were  on  the  way.  The  next  day  the 
big,  long-range  gun  opened  fire  on  Paris, 
and  continued  to  fire  at  exactly  twenty- 
minute  intervals.  Six  days  later,  on 
Good  Friday,  a  church  was  hit,  killing  and 
wounding  a  hundred  worshippers.  The 
following  day  a  luncheon  was  given  to  the 
Commission  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris  by  Mon- 
sieur Boret,  the  able  Food  Administrator 
of  France.  One  man  spoke  of  the  death 
of  an  intimate  friend  in  the  church  the  day 
before;  another  suggested  that  we  might 
receive  a  shell  as  an  hors  d'oetivre.  The 
talk  turned  on  the  coming  anniversary  of 
America's  entrance  into  the  war,  talk 
which  was  deprecated  by  America's  rep- 
resentatives, for  we  had  at  that  time  in 
France  little  visible  evidence  of  our  power. 
The  order  for  the  brigading  of  such  Amer- 
ican troops  as  there  were  with  the  French 
and  the  English  had  just  been  announced 
and  caused  general  enthusiasm.  The 
next  day,  when  en  route  to  Boulogne,  we 
saw  the  American  flag  floating  in  British 
camps.  There  were  no  happy  faces  in 
Paris  during  this  visit  of  ours.  The  joy- 
ous smile  and  gayety  of  mien  of  other 
years  had  all  given  way  to  faces  set  with 
a  stern  resolution  of  support  to  the  glori- 
ous French  soldiers,  who,  during  those 
evil  days,  were  standing  fast  and  saving 
Europe  from  barbarism. 

The  civilian  population  of  France  was 
on  a  ration  of  300  grams  (11  oz.)  of  bread 
daily  for  an  adult,  200  grams  (7  oz.)  for  a 
child,  and  supplementary  rations  for  a 
laboring  man.  Bread  could  be  obtained 
only  with  a  bread  card.  There  was  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  one's  share. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Inter-Allied 
Scientific  Food  Commission  was  held  in 
Paris  during  the  nerv^ous  days  just  de- 
scribed. Professors  Richet  and  Gley  rep- 
resented France;  Starling  and  W^ood, 
Great  Britain;  Pagliani  and  Bottazzi, 
Italy;  Chittenden  and  Lusk,  the  United 
States.     Later,  Professor  Langlois  took 
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the  place  of  Richet;  Professor  Menozzi 
that  of  Pagliani;  and  Professor  Rulot,  of 
Belgium,  was  added  to  the  Commission. 
The  permanent  secretaries  were  Messieurs 
Alquier  and  Contant,  of  Paris. 

Professor  Lapicque  had  just  pubhshed 
an  article  on  the  provisioning  of  France, 
and  as  the  actual  transactions  of  the 
Commission  are  of  necessity  largely  con- 
fidential, it  may  be  wise  to  illustrate  one 
way  of  attacking  the  problem  by  re- 
producing his  semi-popular  presentation 
of  the  subject. 

In  the  •first  place,  Lapicque  declares: 
^'  Calories  constitute  the  only  rational  and 
scientific  basis  for  a  political  policy  of 
food- supply."  The  time  has  almost 
passed  when  it  is  necessary  to  define  a 
calorie  as  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary 
to  raise  a  litre  of  water  from  o°  to  i°  Centi- 
grade, just  as  it  would  now  seem  super- 
fluous to  say  that  a  kilogram  is  the  weight 
of  a  litre  of  water. 

Lapicque  points  out  that  when  the  en- 
tire French  population  of  40,000,000  men, 
women,  and  children  is  considered,  the 
average  individual  requires  2,500  calories 
daily.  From  this  it  follows  that  100,000,- 
000,000  calories  are  required  in  the  food 
of  the  people  for  ''a  day  of  France." 
That  is  to  say,  the  food-fuel  to  maintain 
''a  day  of  France,"  so  that  the  work  and 
the  soul  of  the  nation  be  upheld,  amounts 
to  a  hundred  thousand  million  calories. 
For  **a.year  of  France,"  thirty-six  and  a 
half  million  million  calories  would  be  re- 
quired. What  are  the  foods  that  supply 
this  fuel? 

Lapicque  analyzes  the  situation  during 
the  trying  year  of  191 5.  The  available 
wheat  amounted  to  5,500,000  metric  tons. 
A  metric  ton  of  whole  wheat  made  into 
bread  would  give  3,300,000  calories  as 
food-fuel  for  human  beings.  In  these 
terms  the  total  wheat-supply  would  yield 
18,100,000,000,000  calories,  and  because 
they  required  100,000,000,000  calories 
daily,  it  would  be  enough  food  for  the 
French  people  for  181  days  in  the  year. 
But  the  wheat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was 
milled  at  85  per  cent  (the  Germans  never 
mill  higher  than  94  per  cent),  and  the 
flour  resulting  therefrom  had  a  fuel-value 
for  man  of  3,600,000  calories  a  ton.  An 
easy  computation  shows  that  the  dark 
war  flour  so  available  amounted  to  food 
for  168  ''days  of  France."     If  the  flour 


had  been  milled  at  70  per  cent,  to  make 
the  fine  white  flour  of  the  days  before 
the  war,  it  would  have  yielded  food-fuel 
for  only  138  ''days  of  France,"  the  loss 
of  a  month's  food.  Since  wheat  furnished 
nearly  half  of  the  total  food  for  a  day,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  higher  milling  spared 
two  months'  bread-supply  for  the  people. 

Calculated  after  this  fashion,  the  home 
production  of  the  French  people  in  the 
year  of  191 5  appears  as  follows: 

Supplies  of  food  produced  in  France  in 
191 5  in  terms  of  the  energy  necessary 
(100,000,000,000  calories)  to  support  40,- 
000,000  people  one  day. 

"  Days  of 
France  " 

Wheat 168 

Rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  maize 54 

Dry  vegetables  (peas  and  beans) 8 

Potatoes 60 

Jerusalem  artichokes 8 

Sugar-beets 5 

Chestnuts 3 

Walnuts 2 

Olives,  etc 3 

Fresh  green  vegetables i 

Fruit i>^ 

Meat 40 

Poultry 2 

Eggs 2)4 

Fish 2 

Milk 42 

Total 402 

Thus,  in  this  year  of  191 5  France  raised 
sufficient  human  food  to  feed  her  whole 
population  365  days  in  the  year,  and  37 
days  besides,  or  a  10  per  cent  margin  of 
safety,  which  can  be  considered  a  reasona- 
ble allowance  for  incidental  waste. 

Lapicque  calculates  that  78  per  cent  of 
the  food  is  of  vegetable,  and  22  per  cent 
of  animal  origin.  It  is  astonishing  to 
learn  that  all  the  fresh  green  vegetables 
eaten  in  a  year  would  feed  France  for  only 
one  day,  and  all  the  fruit  for  another  day. 
But  in  addition  to  the  home-grown  foods 
here  enumerated  cereals  were  imported 
amounting  to  "94  days  of  France,"  sugar 
corresponding  to  16  "days,"  and  meat  for 
4  "  days."  If  these  114"  days  "  be  added 
to  the  402  "days  of  France "  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  in  all  516  "days' "  worth 
of  provisions  for  France  for  191 5.  La- 
picque therefore  draws  the  moral  that 
much  grain  which  ought  to  have  been 
reserved  for  human  food  was  fed  to  pigs 
and  to  chickens.  He  says  that  there  are 
5,000,000  pigs  in  France;    that  a  fat  pig 
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eats  daily  food  containing  10,000  calories, 
or  four  times  the  quantity  of  food  that  a 
human  being  takes,  which  means  that  the 
food  eaten  by  pigs  might  support  half  the 
population  of  France.  ''Why,"  cries  he, 
''do  we  sacrifice  the  life-blood  of  our  sons, 
expend  our  financial  resources,  destroy 
our  national  forests  which  will  be  so  hard 
to  replace,  and  yet  be  unwilling  to  sacri- 
fice our  pigs!" 

So  conclusions  reached  in  France  follow 
the  lines  of  English  opinion. 

This  problem  of  the  proper  division  of 
the  products  of  the  soil  between  man  and 
beast  was  an  important  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Inter-Allied  Scientific  Food  Com- 
mission. It  is  very  evident  that,  with  the 
financial  impoverishment  of  the  world  due 
to  the  terrific  strain  of  an  exhausting  war, 
there  must  be  a  turn  toward  vegetari- 
anism, and  that  food  which  human  beings 
need  should  not  be  fed  to  support  animals. 

The  Commission  estimated  in  calories 
the  quantity  of  food  necessary  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  each  nation.  This  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  an  average  man 
doing  an  average  day's  work  required 
3,000  calories  per  day  "as  utilized"  or, 
allowing  for  waste,  3,300  calories  per  day 
"as  purchased."  It  was  furthermore 
agreed  that  in  case  of  necessity  a  reduc- 
tion of  10  per  cent  from  these  figures  could 
be  borne  without  injury  to  health.  From 
the  standpoint  of  nutrition  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  average  woman  needed 
2,500  calories  "as  utilized,"  or,  in  other 
words,  that,  nutritionally  speaking,  she 
was  0.83  of  a  man.  The  computation  of 
the  energy  requirements  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  may  thus  be  cal- 
culated : 


Having  estimated  in  calories  the  quan- 
tity of  food  necessary  for  the  sustenance 
of  each  nation,  the  Commission  then  esti- 
mated the  quantity  of  food  that  each  na- 
tion could  produce.  From  these  data, 
and  allowing  75  grams  of  fat  for  each 
"man"  per  day,  the  quantity  and  kind  of 
food  to  be  imported  could  be  calculated 
for  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  the 
surplus  food  production  of  the  United 
States  could  be  forecast.  It  was  voted 
that  meat  was  not  a  physiological  neces- 
sity, especially  when  milk  and  eggs  could 
be  obtained.  And  w^hen  the  »work  was 
finished  in  June  we  saw  that  all  was  well. 
America's  splendid  wheat-crop,  England's 
powerful  agricultural  efi"ort,  and  improved 
crops  in  both  France  and  Italy,  were  all 
apparent  before  we  sailed  for  home  on 
June  18. 

The  Commission  visited  Rome  as  guests 
of  the  Italian  Government.  The  meet- 
ings here  were  held  on  the  Capitoline  Hill 
in  the  Palace  of  a  Senator.  The  build- 
ing was  designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  and 
the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  gorgeous 
room  in  which  the  meetings  were  held 
were  decorated  by  wonderful  frescoes  of 
the  school  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  open- 
ing meeting  was  presided  over  by  Prince 
Colonna,  who  was  mayor  of  Rome,  and 
among  the  speakers  was  Signor  Crespi, 
Food  Administrator  of  Italy,  who  ad- 
dressed the  gathering,  speaking  in  Ital- 
ian, French,  and  English.  Chittenden, 
responding  for  the  United  States,  declared 
that,  whereas  in  biblical  times  it  had  gone 
forth  from  Rome  that  all  the  world  should 
be  taxed,  it  was  now  to  be  proclaimed 
from  the  Capitol  that  all  the  world  should 
be  fed. 


PROVISIONAL   ESTI:MATE   of   the    C.\L0RIC   REQUIREIMENTS   PER   DIEM 
•      OF   THE   UNITED   STATES   OF   A:^1ERICA 


Age  in  Years            Number  of  Individuals 

Calories 
Per  Person 

Man 
Value 

Calories  in  Millions 
Per  Day 

Per  Cent 

0-    5 
6-13 

14-18  M. 
14- iS  F. 
19+      M. 

19+    I^^ 

14,384,000 
15,003,000 
5,129,000 
5,084,000 
33,770,000 
31,073,000 

1,500 

2,300* 

3,000 

2,500 

3,000 

2,500 

0-5 
0.77 
1 .00 
0.83 
I  .00 
0.83 

21,576 
34,507 
15,387 
12,710 
101,310 
77,683 

9 

13 

6 

5 
38 
29 

100 

104,443,000 

263,173 

*  Average  of  2.100  calories  between  6-q  years,  and  2.500  calories  between  ia-13  years. 

This  amounts  to  2.520  calories  "per  person"  per  diem.     For  the  whole  people  for  a  year  it  reaches  96  million  million 
calories  per  annum  "as  utilized,"  or  105.7  million  million  calories  per  annum  "as  purchased." 
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There  appeared  to  be  no  suffering  from 
lack  of  food  in  Italy.  Only  in  the  south- 
ern part  and  in  Sicily  had  there  been  any 
acute  distress,  and  this  was  quickly  re- 
lieved by  the  government.  Upon  one 
farm  in  the  ''heel  of  the  boot"  the  farm 
laborers  would  do  their  work  as  long  as 
they  received  a  pound  of  wheat  a  day,  but 
stopped  work  when  only  the  official  gov- 
ernment ration  of  nine  ounces  was  al- 
lowed. This  shows  how  the  power  to 
do  work  depends  on  the  quantity  of  food- 
fuel  available. 

Rome  is  far  removed  from  the  scene  of 
war,  and  yet  it  aroused  sadness  to  see  the 
*' Dying  Gladiator"  protected  by  sand- 
bags in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  and  to 
find  the  Capitoline  "Venus"  lying  on  her 
back  in  the  cellar.  Sad  also  the  sight  of 
Commendatore  Boni,  the  distinguished 
archaeologist,  who,  suffering  from  shell- 
shock  received  at  the  Italian  front,  re- 
viewed for  us  on  the  Palatine  Hill  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars. 

On  our  return  to  France  it  was  my 
privilege  to  visit  the  neighborhood  of  the 
American  front  at  Toul,  Nancy,  Gerbe- 
viller,  wantonly  destroyed  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  August,  1 914,  and  Epinal  in 
the  Vosges,  a  beautiful  fertile  country  in 
which  the  American  Red  Cross  is  binding 
the  heart  of  France  to  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica. Here  civilian  hospitals  have  been 
created  for  the  benefit  of  the  women  and 
children  of  the  neighborhood,  and  here 
the  best  blood  of  America  meets  the  true, 
brave  hearts  of  the  French  people,  for 
America  is  in  this  war  not  only  with  the 
idea  of  force  to  the  limit,  but  with 
heart  and  brain  as  well.  Returning  from 
Toul  I  passed  through  Chalons,  Epernay, 
and  Chateau-Thierry,  the  train  running 
through  the  exquisite  valley  of  the  Marne. 
Ten  days  afterward  the  Germans  were  at 
Chateau-Thierry.  Later  came  the  Ger- 
man drive  for  Compiegne,  from  which,  if 
taken,  Paris  could  have  been  bombarded 
with  large  shells. 

Our  last  meeting  was  in  London,  early 
in  June.  The  military  crisis  had  been 
reached.  The  victorious  Kaiser  Battle 
toward  Amiens,  and  the  Kronprinz  Bat- 
tle toward  the  Marne  were  threatening 
the  civilized  world.  One  of  the  French 
delegates  had  a  son  fighting  at  Soissons. 


The  other  said  to  me:  "My  wife  is  in 
Paris.  She  is  not  afraid.  I  am  not 
afraid.  It  is  our  duty  not  to  be  afraid. 
We  remain  in  Paris  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens." France  has  borne  a  terrible  bur- 
den in  this  war.  Great  fertile  fields  have 
been  laid  waste,  and  her  agriculture  is 
carried  on  by  old  men,  by  women,  and  by 
children.  The  whole  available  man- 
power is  mobihzed  against  the  invader, 
and  France  stood  firm  last  winter  because 
of  the  almost  astounding  confidence  she 
had  in  America.  "Nos  amis,"  she  calls 
the  Americans.  American  physicians  in 
France  tell  of  their  overwhelming  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  which  this  atti- 
tude imposes  upon  them,  and  also  of  the 
fact  that  they  can  carry  out  their  own 
ideas  concerning  the  welfare  of  children, 
for  example,  to  an  extent  that  they  would 
not  be  permitted  to  do  at  home. 

We  lived  for  four  months  in  Europe, 
and  we  lived  through  the  darkest  days 
of  the  world  war.  After  we  came  home 
the  faith  of  France  in  America  was  justi- 
fied at  Chateau-Thierry.  For  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  the  events  which  followed 
showed  that  the  final  outcome  of  the 
struggle  could  no  longer  be  in  doubt. 

"For  freedom's  battle,  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won." 

Let  me  add  a  true  story  told  me  by  an 
Enghshman.  A  captured  German  pris- 
oner, who  had  been  wounded,  asked  a 
nurse  repeatedly  if  he  was  going  to  die. 
"Why,  are  you  afraid  to  die ? "  she  asked. 
*'Yes,  I  am  afraid  to  die,"  he  admitted. 
*'If  it  would  be  of  any  comfort  to  you  to 
tell  me  about  it,  you  may  do  so,"  she  re- 
phed.  "Well,"  said  he,  "it  was  in  the 
first  days  in  Belgium.  An  officer  ordered 
me  to  bayonet  a  woman  and  a  child, 
and  I  refused.  He  then  put  a  pistol  to 
my  head  and  said, '  Now  do  it,'  and  I  did 
it,  and  I  wish  I  had  been  shot."  Of  such 
is  German  militarism. 

It  is  because  a  Kaiser  with  his  shining 
sword  and  his  heathen  Gott,  typified  by 
the  wooden  image  of  Hindenburg,  which 
all  the  people  of  Germany  were  ordered 
to  fall  down  and  worship,  has  sought 
world  dominion  over  free  men  that  our 
American  soldiers  are  traversing  the  seas, 
singing  as  they  go:  "And  we  won't  come 
back  till  it's  over  over  there." 
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]0U  look  as  though  you  had 
seen  a  ghost,  Admiral,"  I 
called.  We  had  the  club 
library  to  ourselves,  but 
the  admiral,  sitting  by  a 
window  overlooking  the 
avenue,  did  not  glance  up 
from  a  dazed  contemplation  of  the  service 
paper  in  his  hand. 

*'I  have,"  he  answered  so  shortly  that  I 
wondered,  with  resentment,  if  he  thought 
I  was  trying  to  pry  into  his  affairs.  I  am 
not  a  naval  officer;  but  I  know  the  ad- 
miral fairly  well.  I've  seen  him  at  the 
club,  almost  daily,  during  the  eight  or  ten 
years  since  he  was  retired  from  active  ser- 
vice; I  like  him,  too — although  some- 
times we  don't  quite  understand  each 
other. 

*'I  beg  your  pardon.  Admiral,"  I  said 
stiffly.  I  rather  expected  him  to  apolo- 
gize, but  as  he  paid  no  attention,  and  sat 
staring  through  the  wdndow,  I  took  up 
my  catalogue  again  and  wondered,  with 
my  annual  wonderment,  why  the  flowers 
the  seedmen  advertise  are  so  different 
from  the  specimens  my  garden  pro- 
duces  

''Do  you  know  anything  about  flow- 
ers?" asked  the  admiral,  so  unexpect- 
edly that  I  forgot  to  show  my  offense  at 
his  earlier  treatment. 

"Why,  yes,"  I  answered,  getting  up 
and  going  over  to  a  chair  facing  him; 
''they're  rather  a  hobby  of  mine."  I 
held  out  the  catalogue.  "  I  was  just  look- 
ing over  the  spring  lists.     We've  a  big 

garden  on  our  Long  Island  place " 

The  admiral  didn't  seem  to  be  listening. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  show-window  op- 
posite, where  a  florist's  assistant  was  busy 
redecorating. 

Presently  he  roused  himself  to  say:  "I 
can't  tell  one  flower  from  another — except 
hollyhocks!  My  mother  loved  them; 
she  used  to  trade,  and  buy,  and  beg  holly- 
hock seeds."  The  admiral  paused.  "I 
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don't  often  see  hollyhocks  any  more,"  he 
said. 

"Well,  no,"  I  agreed,  "they're  out  of 
fashion.  You  never  see  hollyhocks  in 
the  Long  Island  or  Newport  gardens. 
They're  kind  of  unappealing,  common- 
place flowers,  and  now  that  people  don't 
have  back  fences  there  isn't  any  place 
for  them." 

"Hollyhocks  are  the  flowers  of  palaces 
and  the  symbol  of  tragedy,"  asserted  the 
admiral  with  such  sharp  emphasis  that  I 
glanced  affrontedly  at  him. 

"Well — really — "  I  began,  but  he  in- 
terrupted me.  "Have  you  traveUed  in 
China?  Not  around  the  treaty  ports — 
but  through  the  inland  cities?"  And  at 
my  negative  answer  he  went  on:  "At 
Nanking  are  the  ruins  of  an  imperial  city 
of  surpassing  magnificence.  Palaces, 
bridges,  and  walls  crumbling  into  di- 
lapidation— the  aftermath  of  the  Taiping 
Rebellion.  But  every  summer  the  old 
courtyards  are  abloom  with  hollyhocks — 
as  if  the  blithe  ghosts  of  the  court  beau- 
ties whose  mutilated  bodies  choked  the 
old  moats  had  come  back  to  laugh  at  tor- 
ture and  death. 

"And  in  the  gardens  of  the  Forbidden 
City — on  the  shore  of  the  lake — there  is  a 
marble  bench.  The  young  emperor  used 
to  sit  there,  hour  after  hour,  hoping,  fear- 
ing, dreaming,  planning  for  the  future  of 
his  country. 

"He's  dead — murdered — but  to-day, 
back  of  his  bench,  the  hollyhocks,  a 
massed  legion  of  pink  and  crimson,  still 
blossom  against  the  lacelike  carvings  of 
the  marble  waU — the  flowers  of  palace 
gardens;  the  camp-follow^ers  of  disas- 
ter!" 

The  admiral  paused.  "It's  forty-eight 
years  since  I  saw  my  first  Chinese  holly- 
hocks," he  said  with  wistful  amazement, 
and  lapsed  into  silence. 

"Were  they  connected  wdth  a  tragedy? 
I'd  like  to  hear  about  it  if  it  wouldn't  bore 
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you,"  I  said  humbly.  I  could  have  under- 
stood if  he  had  mentioned  gardenias,  or 
orchids,  or  even  gloxinias — but  holly- 
hocks ! 

The  admiral  hesitated,  and  reluctantly 
folded  the  service  paper.  "  It  isn't  exactly 
an  amusing  story,"  he  said,  and  after  a 
pause  commenced: 

''Five  of  us  went,  a  month  after  our 
graduating  exercises  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, to  the  old  Shenandoah  in  the  Asi- 
atic Squadron — Morgan,  Rees,  Tracy, 
Carter,  and  I.  Carter,  the  fun-loving, 
joke-making  member  of  our  class,  sur- 
prised us  on  Graduation  Day  by  quietly 
marrying  the  little  Annapolis  girl  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  love  for  over  a  year. 

"She  came  to  the  station  the  morning 
we  left,  carrying  some  kind  of  charm  for 
Carter  to  wear  around  his  neck.  '  It  will 
bring  you  home  safely,'  she  quavered  for-' 
lornly,  her  face  red  from  crying.  She 
must  have  been  all  of  seventeen ! 

"We  were  weeks  getting  out  to  the 
Orient  and  months  cruising  about  until, 
in  the  summer  of  the  next  year,  we  an- 
chored at  Kiukiang  for  an  overhaul  period 
and  to  give  the  men  shore  liberty. 

"It  was  my  first  view  of  the  Yangtsze 
and  of  the  crowded,  gray- walled,  river 
cities  with  their  ponderous  guarded  gates. 

"Kiukiang  is  one  of  these  cities.  Time 
has  touched  it  gently — even  the  lacquered 
doors  of  the  great  temple  to  Kwanyin, 
goddess  of  mercy,  on  the  river-bank  over- 
looking the  city  wall,  show  little  sign  of 
the  passing  of  the  centuries. 

"Near  our  anchorage,  that  morning 
forty-eight  years  ago,  a  partly  burned 
junk  was  the  centre  of  interest;  the  red 
boats  of  the  river  police  surrounded  it 
and,  from  an  open  sampan,  some  women 
raised  a  loud,  insistent  wail  of  lamenta- 
tion. 

"  Carter  was  officer  of  the  deck;  I  over- 
heard him,  joining  the  ship's  navigator,  in 
questioning  the  Chinese  river-pilot  who 
had  towed  the  Shenandoah  to  her  anchor- 
age. 

"  'How  come?'  inquired  the  navigator, 
pointing  toward  the  disabled  junk. 

"  '  One-piecee  pirate,  catchee,'  answered 
the  pilot  gravely. 

"  'Where  were  the  crew?  One  pirate 
couldn't  do  all  that!'  objected  Carter. 

"The  pilot  wrinkled  his  forehead  in 


puzzled  inarticulateness.  'One-piecee, 
all-same  big  gang,'  he  explained;  'pirate 
never  so  bad  before  on  Yangtsze  !  Catch- 
ee junk,  kill-ee  crew,  steal-ee  cargo ! ' 

"  'What  are  the  officials  doing?  Why 
don't  they  get  after  the  pirates?'  asked 
the  navigator. 

"'Have  try!  Polices-es  try!  Top- 
side mandarin  try  !  Viceroy  try  !  Then 
all-ee  together  try  !  No  can  do  !  Pirate 
every  time  get  away,'  asserted  the  pilot 
vehemently,  then  lowered  his  voice;  'you 
see' — he  pointed  toward  the  wreck — 
'junk  number-one  man  go,  last  week, 
temple-side;  tell  Kwanyin  when  him 
start.  Tell  her,  very  loud,  of  much-ee 
money  cargo;  mak-ee  off 'ring.  No 
matter !  Kwanyin  not  hear;  pirate 
catch-ee,  all-ee  same-ee!' 

"  'What  are  those  women  crying 
about?'  asked  Carter  as  a  louder  wail 
pierced  the  air. 

"  'Look-ee  see  if  husbands  still  there,' 
answered  the  pilot,  and  added,  with  the 
fatalistic  indifference  of  his  race:  'Hus- 
bands' bodies  have  float  Woosung-side  by 
now !' 

"  '  Poor  devils  !'  said  Carter. 

"The  pilot  paused  at  the  gangway  lad- 
der. 'Never  before  such  cruel  worse  pi- 
rates on  all-ee  Yangtsze,'  he  said  as  he 
disappeared. 

"I  joined  the  navigator  and  Carter 
anda  sked:  'Do  you  believe  in  pirates? 
I  don't!' 

"  '  No,'  answered  Carter;  'all  the  books 
I  got  for  Christmas,  when  I  was  a  kid, 
were  full  of  ghosts  or  pirates;  the  boy- 
buccaneer  always  did  them  up,  easily. 
But  those  women  find  them  real  enough,' 
he  added,  as  the  forlorn  sampan-load 
swept  by  us. 

"I  glanced  at  the  enticing  near-by 
shore.  'I'm  off  duty  this  afternoon. 
When  your  watch  is  over,  let's  go  and  see 
the  town.  Tracy,  Morgan,  and  Rees 
want  to  go,  too.' 

"  'Don't  let  the  pirates  catch  you,' 
laughed  the  navigator,  turning  away. 

"That  afternoon  we  had  our  first  inti- 
mate view  of  our  first  Chinese  city  with 
its  crowded  roads  and  its  busy,  toiling 
people. 

"And  the  shops!  Open  to  the  street, 
and  apparently  bare  of  any  merchandise 
until  you  asked;   then,  like  a  magician's 
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trick,  out  came  the  thick,  lustrous  silks, 
the  colorful  embroideries. 

"Carter  had  forsworn  cigarettes 
months  before,  and  now  the  reason  for  his 
self-denial  was  disclosed  as  he  proudly 
acquired  a  length  of  heavy,  glittering  bro- 
cade, while  we  stood  respectfully  by. 
But  later,  when  he  paused  entranced  be- 
fore a  tiny  Chinese  cap  to  be  worn  by  a 
baby  at  its  first  ceremonial,  we  laughed 
uproariously. 

'^  'Getting  ready  for  a  dressy  second 
childhood.  Carter  ? '  teased  Tracy. 

"Carter  flushed  and  mumbled  an  an- 
swer which  was  interrupted  by  Rees's  ex- 
clamation:  ^Listen  to  that  temple  belli' 

"  Boom !  Rang  the  bell.  Boom  ! 
Boom !  —  —  boom !  Boom — boom- 
boom.  The  clear,  reverberating  notes 
seemed  to  linger  in  the  air. 

"  '  It  rings  like  a  signal !  Must  be  part 
of  the  temple  service,  but  doesn't  it  sound 
like  a  code?'  questioned  Rees. 

"  '  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  shouldn't 
go  and  see  the  temple  and  pagoda?  I 
can't  see  why  they'd  object  to  our  looking 
about;  at  home,  we're  always  glad  to 
show  strangers  our  new  Congregational 
Church,'  vouchsafed  Tracy. 

"  'Except  for  the  big  additions  to  the 
storehousey-looking  buildings  on  each 
side,  that  temple  must  have  been  a  fossil 
when  Christopher  Columbus  was  cutting 
his  first  tooth,'  commented  Rees  dryly; 
'wonder  what  they  need  so  much  store- 
room for  ? ' 

"  'Let's  go  and  see,'  I  suggested. 

"The  temple  was  heavy  and  old  and 
solid,  with  large  connecting  storage-rooms 
for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  magnificent 
and  valuable  adjuncts  used  in  the  tem- 
ple's ceremonial  services.  Outside,  a 
slender,  seven-storied,  memorial  pagoda 
loomed  high,  overlooking  the  river- valley 
for  miles.  Inside,  on  the  dim  altar,  a 
great,  golden  Kwanyin  gazed  with  placid, 
unnoting  eyes  through  the  cloying  blue 
smoke  from  the  incense-burners.  In 
charge  were  a  young  priest  with  cowed, 
half-witted  expression,  and  an  old  priest 
with  a  sharp,  cruel  face  and  ugly,  clawlike 
hands. 

"  'Those  two  spoil  the  whole  thing,' 
grumbled  Tracy,  glowering  at  the  old 
priest  whose  eyes,  since  we  entered  the 
temple,  had  never  left  us. 


"  'I  wonder  which  one  rings  the  bell — 
and  where  is  the  belfry?'  inquired  Car- 
ter. 

"'Belfry!'  ejaculated  Rees,  pointing. 
The  bell,  twenty  feet  high,  hung  in  a  dim 
corner.     We  went  to  examine  it. 

" '  That  bronze  is  a  foot  thick — and  look 
what  they  use  for  a  clapper  !  The  trunk 
of  a  tree  swung  on  chains  from  a  beam  in 
the  ceiling  strikes  on  the  outer  rim.  No 
wonder  it  echoes  ! '  exclaimed  Morgan. 

"  Rees  touched  the  heavy  chains.  '  It's 
balanced  to  work  like  a  watch,'  he  ad- 
mired, and  turned  toward  the  old  priest 
who  was  watching  us.  'How  do  you 
strike  that  signal  we  heard  ?  Is  it  part  of 
the  afternoon  service?'  he  asked. 

"  'He  doesn't  understand  English, 
Rees,'  growled  Carter. 

"The  priest  came  nearer  and,  half  clos- 
ing his  ugly  eyes,  demanded:  'What  for 
— you  want  to  know  ? ' 

"We  looked  at  him  in  startled  silence. 

"  '  What  for — you  come  here  ? '  he  asked 
sharply,  while  his  long,  clawlike  fingers 
moved  against  his  dirty  robe. 

"  'We  came  to  see  the  temple  and 
pagoda.  You  have  a  wonderful  view ! 
Nothing  can  happen  on  the  river  that  you 
can't  watch  from  here,'  answered  Tracy 
courteously. 

"The  priest  drew  a  sharp  breath 
through  his  closed  teeth;  it  sounded  like 
the  hiss  made  by  a  snake  that  is  coiling  to 
strike. 

"'You  come  gunboat!  I  know!'  he 
snarled;  'what  for — you  come  Kiukiang- 
side?    What — you  want — here?' 

"We  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

"  'You  keep  away  from  Kwanyin's 
temple,'  he  ordered.  '  No  can  come  here  ! ' 
and  hustled  us  out. 

"  '  What  ailed  him  ? '  questioned  Carter 
explosively,  as  we  made  our  way  back  to 
the  Shenandoah.  'Are  you  fellows  go- 
ing to  let  him  chase  you  away?'  ques- 
tioned Rees  contrarily.  'We'd  better 
keep  out  of  his  temple,  but  I'm  going  to 
the  pagoda  whenever  I  feel  like  it  1  It's  a 
great  place  to  watch  everything. ' 

"It  was.  We  went  there  every  time 
we  were  ashore,  and  as  long  as  we  loitered 
about  the  pagoda  the  old  priest  did  not 
notice  us,  but  any  step  toward  the  temple 
or  around  the  storehouses  brought  almost 
instant  response.     One  second  he  was  no- 
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where  in  sight,  the  next,  'What  you  want 
— here  ? '  sounded  shrilly  beside  us. 

"'Who'd  want  to  smother  inside  that 
smoky  old  temple  when  there's  so  much 
doing  on  the  river  ? '  wondered  Rees,  idly 
watching  from  the  lowest  pagoda  plat- 
form the  familiar  swarm  of  red  police- 
boats  gathered  around  a  big,  disabled  car- 
go junk.  'The  pirates  bagged  her  last 
night,  hardly  a  mile  below  here,'  he  vol- 
unteered, and  added:  'I'd  like  to  know 
where  those  cutthroats  land  their  loot 
before  they  dispose  of  it  ? ' 

"'Maybe  the  old  priest  thinks  we  are 
pirates !  He  couldn't  always  be  on  our 
trail,  as  he  is,  if  he  wasn't  keeping  an  eye 
on  us,'  soliloquized  Morgan. 

"'I'm  glad  some  one  is  interested.  I 
call  Kiukiang  pretty  dull, '  yawned  Car- 
ter, glancing  indifferently  down  the  wide 
valley.  Something  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. '  Say,  fellows  I  Look  at  that  grove 
of  trees  on  the  river-bank  a  half-mile  out- 
side the  city  wall.  Can't  you  see  what 
seem  like  a  lot  of  chimneys?'  he  ques- 
tioned excitedly. 

'"They  look  like  the  chimneys  of  an 
American  house  I '  asserted  Morgan. 
'Let's  go  up  higher  and  get  a  better  view  I' 

"Recklessly  we  climbed  the  crumbling 
circular  stairs  and  came  out  on  the  pago- 
da's  highest  platform. 

"'That  is  a  real  house  !  Maybe  some 
nice  girls  live  there.  It  isn't  very  far,' 
suggested  Rees. 

"  'All  the  way  up-hill  through  the  city 
— and  then  along  the  shore  in  the  sun,' 
complained  Tracy. 

"Carter  was  leaning  far  out  over  the 
stone  balustrade.  'You  needn't  go  up  to 
the  city  gate.  There's  a  narrow,  com- 
paratively new  opening  right  back  of  the 
storehouse — and  a  path,  nearly  the  whole 
way  over  to  that  house,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  wall,'  he  said  quietly. 

"We  clung  to  the  railing  and  looked 
where  he  pointed. 

"'Who'd  use  that  path  and  gate?' 
wondered  Morgan. 

"  'We'll  go  over  and  find  out,'  said 
Carter,  leading  the  way.  We  followed 
and,  rounding  a  corner  of  the  storehouse, 
came  suddenly  upon  the  old  priest  emerg- 
ing from  a  small  doorway.  Beyond  him 
the  half-light  showed  a  big  room  piled 
high  with  bales,  casks,  and  boxes.    The 


old  priest  turned;  as  his  glance  rested  on 
us  his  face  grew  livid  with  anger,  and, 
pulling  the  door  sharply  shut  behind  him, 
he  confronted  us — his  ugly  eyes  half 
closed. 

"  'What  for — you  come  this  side?'  he 
demanded  in  a  tone  of  snarling  fury. 

"  'We  want  to  get  out.  I  just  dis- 
covered this  gate  from  the  pagoda.  Sorry 
if  we  startled  you,'  explained  Carter,  as 
he  opened  the  narrow,  heavy  postern. 

"'I  wonder  why  it  wasn't  locked — the 
gate?  And  what  kind  of  religious  pag- 
eants call  for  all  the  stuff  he  had  stacked 
in  that  storeroom  ? '  questioned  Tracy. 

"  'I  can't  understand  why  he  has  taken 
such  a  dislike  to  us —  Listen  to  that  hell! 
It  must  echo  for  miles  up  this  quiet  val- 
ley,' exclaimed  Rees  as  we  followed  the 
long  path  across  the  moor  and  in  be- 
tween two  granite  gateposts. 

" '  But  this  isn't  a  house — it's  a  palace  ! ' 
cried  Tracy,  pausing.  'Look  1  What 
does  it  say  on  that  column  ?  It's  a  Chi- 
nese attempt  at  English  lettering. ' 

"'The  Hollyhocks,'  read  Rees  slowly 
and  glanced  about.  'There  seems  to  be 
some  sort  of  garden  on  the  river-bank.  I 
can  see  a  lot  of  weather-stained  stone 
benches.  And  look  at  those  porches,  up- 
stairs and  down,  connected  by  an  outside 
staircase.' 

"  Hesitatingly  we  approached.  All  the 
window-panes  were  gone.  'Let's  see  the 
inside  of  the  house — there's  no  one  living 
here,'  proposed  Carter,  swinging  himself 
over  the  low  sill. 

"We  explored  the  large  wings — a  suc- 
cession of  enormous  empty  rooms — and 
came  out  finally  into  the  wide  hall  that 
ran  through  the  centre  of  the  house. 

"  'Not  a  stick  of  furniture — unless  you 
count  these  barrels  and  kegs,'  said  Tracy, 
sitting  down  on  one. 

"  'It's  rather  a — pathetic  place,'  com- 
mented Rees  slowly.  'The  man  who  had 
it  built  was  evidently  trying  to  copy  from 
memory  some  house  he  had  loved  at 
home,  and  the  Chinese  workmen  either 
stupidly  or  wilfully  outwitted  him.  He's 
told  them  "wide  stairs" — and  look! 
Those  are  at  least  fourteen  feet  across 
and  as  steep  as  a  ladder.  I'm  sure,  too, 
that  he  didn't  order  that  foot-high  banis- 
ter with  the  Chinese  carved  hand-rail.' 

"  'Who  ever  built  a  house  like  this  in 
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such  a  hidden,  remote  place?'  wondered 
Morgan. 

"  'Some  poor  duffer  who  had  to  clear 
out  of  his  own  country.  Must  have  done 
something  pretty  bad  to  need  to  hide  so 
far  off  the  beaten  track  as  Kiukiang,'  an- 
swered Rees. 

"  Carter's  investigations  had  led  him  to 
a  window  overlooking  the  river  and  gar- 
den; he  gave  a  sudden  exclamation. 
'Come  and  see  the  hollyhocks !'  he  cried. 

''There  they  were — pink,  crimson,  and 
white;  truants  from  the  half-obliterated 
flower-beds  whose  borders  of  dead  box 
bushes  showed  long  neglect.  But  the 
hollyhocks  seemed  visibly  to  rejoice  in  the 
misfortune  that  gave  them  their  liberty, 
for  they  swarmed  up  the  slope  in  a  blur 
of  color,  erect  and  defiant  in  the  hot  sun- 
shine. 

"Carter  continued  his  observations. 
'There's  some  sort  of  little  harbor  dug 
into  the  bank,  and  a  sunken  path,'  he 
called  back  from  the  veranda. 

"Behind  me  a  sharp  hiss  sounded.  I 
jumped,  and,  turning,  confronted  the  old 
priest,  his  face  such  a  distorted  mask  of 
malevolent  fury  that  I  stepped  back  ap- 
palled. He  asked  his  usual  question, 
punctuating  it  with  a  clawing  gesture  of 
his  sharp,  ugly  fingers. 

"  'What  you  do — here?'  he  demanded 
hoarsely. 

"  'Just  looking  around.  Do  you  hap- 
pen to  know  who  built  this  house?'  in- 
quired Morgan  with  mystified  politeness. 

"  'Why  you  come  here?'  snarled  the 
priest. 

"  '  Why  shouldn't  we  come  here  ?  This 
is  an  American  house.  We've  more  right 
here  than  a  Chinaman,'  retorted  Rees. 

"  'No  b'long  'Melcan!  B'long  Scots- 
man, allee-samee  Englis-man,'  asserted 
the  priest  sharply. 

"  'Where  is  he — the  Scotchman?'  de- 
manded Carter  with  stern  brevity. 

"  'Him  long-time  dead,'  declared  the 
priest  defiantly,  and  pointed  to  a  low 
mound  over  which  the  hollyhocks  swept 
in  a  colorful  wave. 

"The  priest  came  a  step  nearer,  his 
ugly  eyes  gleaming  between  the  half- 
closed  lids.  '  Scotsman  not  like  strangers 
people !  Like  only  Chinaman,'  he  said 
harshly. 

"  'How  can  he  like  anything — if  he's 


dead?'  questioned  Tracy  with  soothing 
literalness. 

"  'Him  spee-rit  come  back,'  whispered 
the  priest  eerily.  'Come  back  ev'ry 
night!'  he  asserted  with  guileful  malev- 
olence. '  Better  you  go  away — not  come 
again.  Kiukiang  man  not  dare  come  this 
side!' 

"Carter  eyed  him  with  amused  toler- 
ance. 'What's  your  game,  padre?'  he 
asked.  '  If  the  Kiukiangers  are  afraid  it's 
because  you've  used  your  job  as  priest  to 
frighten  them  away — as  you're  trying  to 
scare  us  !  I  can't  see  anything  in  this  big, 
lonely,  empty  house  to  make  it  worth 
your  while.' 

"I  stepped  hastily  forward  as  the  old 
priest  raised  his  hands  toward  Carter's 
face;   his  voice  rose  to  a  frantic  shriek. 

"  'I  know  why  you  come  Kiukiang- 
side,'  he  snarled,  and  laughed  with  de- 
fiant mirthlessness.  '  You — no — can  do!^ 
he  taunted,  his  voice  husky  with  rage; 
'  now — get  out ! '  he  ordered. 

"  'Get  out  yourself — '  began  Rees,  but 
Carter  intervened.  'What's  the  use  of 
making  him  any  madder  than  he  is,  Rees  ? 
It's  nothing  to  us!'  he  said  calmly,  and 
turned  to  the  priest. 

"  'Cool  down,  padre,'  he  advised  with 
cheerful  solicitude.  'No  one  wants  to  get 
your  riverside  residence  away  from  you. 
But  don't  flatter  yourself  that  you  scared 
us  with  that  ghost-story.' 

" '  Do  you  think  there  really  is  a  ghost  ? ' 
I  asked,  as  we  went  back  toward  the  city. 

"  'I'd  say  no  if  we  were  at  home — but 
this  is  China,  and  the  Chinese  are  mor- 
tally afraid  of  the  spirits  of  their  ances- 
tors !  They're  always  making  offerings  to 
propitiate  the  dead  and  induce  them  to 
stay  where  they  are,'  volunteered  Mor- 
gan. 

"  'Ghost-stories  always  begin  by  hav- 
ing the  person  who  is  to  see  the  ghost 
say,  "I  don't  believe  in  them,"  '  solil- 
oquized Tracy  comfortably. 

" '  If  the  ghost  at  The  Hollyhocks  comes 
back,  it's  probably  because  he  wants  to 
see  his  flowers,'  I  said,  with  a  little  home- 
sick quiver  in  my  voice. 

"  '  Ghost  nothing  !  That  old  Lothario 
of  a  priest  probably  meets  some  Chinese 
Mary  Jane  there,  and  he  doesn't  want  his 
tryst  chaperoned,'  laughed  Carter. 

"  'I've  always  wanted  to  see  a  ghost,' 
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admitted  Rees  reflectively.  '  If  I  thought 
this  Chinese  variety  really  comes  back 
I'd  go  there  and  stay  until  I'd  seen  it.' 

"  'Ugh,'  shivered  Tracy,  adding  quick- 
ly, 'anyhow,  you  can't  get  to  The  Holly- 
hocks.   The  city  gates  close  at  sundown.' 

"  'What  are  city  gates  to  us?'  ques- 
tioned Rees  airily.  'There  are  always  a 
dozen  sampans  within  hail  of  the  ship; 
it  wouldn't  be  a  half-hour's  row.'  He 
warmed  to  the  adventure.  'Let's  go  to- 
night !  Anything  might  happen  in  China  ! 
It  would  be  an  experience  to  see  a  real 
ghost !  And  if  the  old  priest  w^as  trying, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  to  frighten  us  away, 
we'll  show  him  that  his  fairy-tale  didn't 
work ! ' 

"Carter  laughed  and,  at  my  look  of 
surprise,  explained  rather  lamely:  'I  was 
just  thinking — how  foolish  the  old  priest 
would  feel.' 

"  'I'll  go — if  the  rest  of  you  go — but  I 
don't  want  to,'  lamented  Tracy. 

"Carter  eyed  us  speculatively.  'Bet 
you  won't  do  it  this  evening!  Bet  you'll 
back  down  when  it  gets  dark  ! '  he  teased 
incitingly. 

"'Bet  we  won't!'  chorussed  Rees, 
Morgan,  and  I. 

"  'Aren't  you  coming,  Carter?'  asked 
Tracy,  grasping  at  a  straw. 

"  'I  certainly  a7n!^  promised  Carter 
with  disarming  sincerity.  I  mistrusted 
his  tone — he  had  played  many  a  joke  on 
me — but  I  could  give  no  reason  for  my 
suspicions. 

"We  left  the  ship  at  half  past  eight 
that  night — and  Carter  was  not  with  us, 
for  just  as  we  started,  an  orderly  stopped 
him  with  a  message. 

"  'The  navigator  would  like  Carter's 
help  in  correcting  a  compass:  it  would 
take  the  whole  evening.' 

"  Carter  turned  back,  after  urging  us  to 
go  ahead.  'You  seem  to  have  lost  your 
interest  in  ghosts.  Carter,'  growled  Tracy 
as  we  boarded  a  sampan,  while  Carter, 
without  answering,  leisurely  watched  us 
from  the  Shenandoah'' s  deck. 

"I  hated  the  whole  adventure  before 
we  even  entered  the  house — which  loomed 
enormously  black  and  portentous  under 
a  starless  sky.  We  chose  to  stay  in  the 
large  room  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
('ghosts  always  descend  the  stairs,'  volun- 
teered Rees)  because  of  the  barrel,  which 


we  used  for  a  table,  and  the  kegs  which 
served  us  as  seats.  We  had  brought  a 
couple  of  candles  and  a  pack  of  cards, 
and  we  started  a  game  while  we  waited  for 
the  promised  visit  of  the  punctual  ghost. 

"We  played  several  cheerful  rounds, 
while  the  conversation  swung  from  the 
Naval  Academy  to  our  various  home 
towns  and  out  across  the  Pacific  to  the 
Shenandoah  and  our  months,  of  unevent- 
ful cruising.  For  uneventfulness  this  was 
proving  a  banner  evening  except  that 
Tracy  won  steadily  at  cards — hitherto  an 
unknown  proceeding  for  him.  Morgan 
did  not  like  to  lose;  Tracy  and  he  had 
several  arguments. 

"I  stifled  a  yawn.  'Are  you  fellows 
planning  to  stay  after  quarter  to  twelve  ? 
I  told  the  sampan  man  to  come  back  for 
me  then;  I  have  the  mid-watch.  It's  five 
minutes  past  eleven  now,'  I  said. 

"  'I  call  this  pretty  dull,'  grumbled 
Rees.  'We'd  have  had  more  fun  in  Kiu- 
kiang.    Listen  to  that  racket ! ' 

"From  the  distant  city  came  the  noise 
of  some  kind  of  ceremony.  We  could 
hear  the  clanging  metallic  crash  of  cym- 
bals, the  high,  shrill  call  of  trumpets,  the 
wailing  of  voices,  and,  across  it,  like  a 
great  unhurrying  pulse,  the  temple  bell 
struck  in  a  stately,  measured  cadence. 

"'What's  all  the  uproar  about?'  ques- 
tioned Morgan. 

"  'Probably  the  funeral  services  for  the 
men  murdered  on  the  junk,'  I  volun- 
teered. 

"  'Who  ever  heard  of  a  funeral  where 
they  didn't  have  a  corpse?'  demanded 
Tracy. 

"'There's  lots  you  haven't  heard! 
And  besides,  this  is  China,'  asserted  Mor- 
gan with  incontestable  finality. 

"The  discussion  ceased  for  lack  of  par- 
ticipants. 

"Rees  listened  thoughtfully.  'Sounds 
like  a  signal — that  bell,'  he  commented. 

"  'You  say  that  every  time  you  hear  it 
ring,'  Tracy  reminded  him,  and  added: 
'whose  play  is  it?' 

"  'Yours.  You  always  hold  up  the 
game,'  answered  Morgan,  with  well-sim- 
ulated resignation. 

"Tracy,  with  guilty  haste,  played  a 
wrong  card;  a  heated  argument  ensued, 
stifled,  at  its  height,  by  Rees's  startled 
question:   ^  What  was  that? ^ 
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"  From  somewhere  down  the  long  hall- 
way came  the  sound  of  a  door  swinging 
on  protesting  hinges — slowly,  with  com- 
plaining deliberation,  until  it  clicked  shut. 

"  'Wind,'  explained  Morgan  uneasily. 

"  'There  isn't  any  wind,'  Tracy  an- 
swered with  unnecessary  literalness. 

"  'Then  it  blew  shut  without  wind,' 
asserted  Morgan  sharply.  'Your  play 
again,  Tracy.' 

"We  played  for  several  minutes  in 
silence,  then  Rees  spoke.  'Queer  coun- 
try ! '  he  soliloquized,  as  he  straightened 
the  wabbling  candles.  '  Think  of  the  fel- 
low who  built  this  house — alone  here,  day 
after  day,  night  after  night,  fighting  the 
solitude — and  the  ghastly  silence  ! ' 

"  'Mayb£  the  pirates  dropped  in  some- 
times and  cheered  him  up,'  I  suggested 
flippantly. 

"  'He  was  dead  before  these  pirates 
organized.  The  river-pilot  told  me  this 
band  began  operating  on  the  Yangtsze 
only  six  months  ago,'  said  Morgan. 

"  '  I  don't  believe  that  pirate  yarn,'  vol- 
unteered Tracy  and  paused  suddenly. 
'What's  that?'  he  whispered. 

"From  directly  beneath  us  came  the 
sound  of  a  heavy  object  stealthily  rolled. 

"  Morgan  jumped  up.  '  We  are  bright ! ' 
he  said  with  withering  sarcasm.  'Did 
any  one  notice,  this  afternoon,  whether 
there  is  a  cellar  under  the  house  ? ' 

"  None  of  us  had. 

"  'I'm  not  going  to  prowl  around  this 
huge  barracks  looking  for  a  cellar  at  this 
time  of  night,'  growled  Tracy  stubbornly. 

"'With  only  two  half-burned  candles 
for  four  of  us,'  I  supplemented. 

"Morgan  sat  down  and  took  up  his 
cards. 

"'It  was  the  echo  from  some  river- 
boat,'  I  explained  in  shamefaced  apology. 
'  Your  deal,  Tracy ! '  I  added  sharply. 

"Morgan  broke  the  ensuing  silence. 
'Never  before  was  I  in  afi  empty  house 
that  didn't  seem  empty;  if  I  hadn't  been 
all  over  it  I'd  say  this  house  was  full  of 
people,'  he  soliloquized  complainingly, 
and  stared,  wide-eyed,  into  the  dark  hall. 

"  'We  once  had  a  colored  cook  named 
Maud;  she  used  to  tell  the  awfullest 
ghost-stories  !  I  can  see  her  now — rolling 
her  eyes  and  muttering,  "  What — does — I 
— see  ?  Bl — o — o — d  ! " '  mimicked  Tracy 
with  painstaking  attention  to  details. 


"  'Anybody  but  you  would  have  better 
sense  than  to  remember  that  story — at 
such  a  time  as  this,'  growled  Morgan  ir- 
ritably. 

"  'Why  shouldn't  he  remember  it?'  I 
asked.  '  Every  sensible  human  being 
knows  that  there  can't  be  such  a  thing  as 
a  ghost — '  I  stopped  suddenly.  Across 
the  blackness  of  the  hall  had  there  been 
the  glimmering  white  blur  of  a  face? 
'It's  the  candle-light,'  I  tried*to  reassure 
myself. 

"Morgan's  eyes  were  fixed  intently  on 
the  open  window,  and  now  he  spoke  in  a 
low,  queer  voice.  'I  must  say — it's  aw- 
fully odd — but  I  can't  get  over  the  feeling 
that  people  we  can't  see — are  watching 
us,'  he  remarked  disjointedly. 

"  I  glanced  toward  the  window.  Out- 
side, through  the  empty  sash,  I  could  see 
the  nearest  hollyhocks.  They  struck  in 
me  a  chill  sense  of  alien  treacherousness; 
I  felt  suddenly  that,  masquerading  as  kin 
to  the  gentle  flowers  at  home,  they  had 
enticed  me  into  something  sinister.  Sure- 
ly, the  serene  hollyhocks  in  my  mother's 
garden  could  not  stand  so  defiantly  erect 
against  the  waning  moon;  and,  as  I 
looked,  the  stalks  bent  sharply — I  held 
my  breath.  The  stalks  jumped  stiffly 
back  into  place.  Whatever  had  moved 
them  was  creeping — along  the  ground. 

"  'What  ails  you?  Dropping  your 
cards  all  over  the  place  ! '  demanded  Rees. 

"I  gathered  up  my  cards  and  played. 

"  'Why  doesn't  some  one  talk?'  com- 
plained Tracy  fretfully. 

"  'If  you  talked  less  and  paid  more  at- 
tention to  your  game — '  began  Morgan. 
He  stopped,  his  eyes  narrowing  intently; 
and  I,  following  his  glance,  saw  nothing; 
but  on  the  veranda  a  board  creaked  with 
stealthy  slowness  and,  as  I  shut  my  teeth 
to  keep  them  from  chattering,  I  fancied 
that  I  could  hear  the  muffled  sibilant  hiss 
of  feet — sliding  across  the  bare  boards. 

"Rees  broke  the  silence.  'This  is  a 
queer  country;  nothing  happens  the  way 
you'd  expect  it  to !  Now,  at  home — no 
one  could  make  me  believe  enough  in 
ghosts  to  sit  around  like  this,  and  wait ! 
But  here  anything  seems  possible.'  He 
paused  and  eyed  Tracy's  frightened  face. 

"Tracy  moistened  his  lips.  'Just/^ow 
do  you  expect  a  Chinese  ghost  to  act?' 
he  inquired. 
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"  'Is  there  any  stereotyped  way  for 
ghosts  to  perform?'  asked  Morgan  sar- 
castically. 

"Why,  yes!  The  books  always  say: 
'Suddenly  a  cold  wind  swept  across  the 
room,'  or,  'Without  warning,  my  hair, 
usually  worn  flat,  stood  straight  up  upon 
my  tingling  scalp,'  recited  Rees. 

''Tracy  interrupted.  'Our  colored 
cook,  Maud,  used  to  begin,  "In  the  dark 
of  the  mooil,  '"he  mimicked  sepulchrally, 
but  Morgan  cut  him  short  with:  'Can't 
you  CT^r  play  in  turn  ?    Don't  talk!    Play!' 

"We  played  three  hands  in  silence — a 
silence  that  grew  momentarily  until  it 
was  louder  than  sound  and  loomed  large, 
with  a  kind  of  menacing  thickness,  that 
shut  down  on  speech.  I  felt  suddenly 
cold  in  the  warm  summer  air. 

"Outside,  a  step  on  the  veranda  stairs 
creaked  with  sharp  abruptness;  it 
sounded  startlingly  loud,  but  this  time 
no  one  made  any  comment  until  Rees, 
throwing  down  his  cards,  sprang  up. 
'I've  had  enough  of  this  !  I'm  not  afraid 
of  anything  I  can  see — but  to  sit  in  this 
spooky  house  hearing  all  sorts  of  queer 
noises  !  Why,  even  those  hollyhocks — ' 
he  broke  off. 

"From  the  room  above  us  came  a 
scream  which,  as  we  jumped  up,  over- 
turning and  extinguishing  the  guttering 
candles,  changed  to  a  cry  of  sheer  agony 
and  terror. 

"For  a  second  we  stood  frozen  into 
frightened  immobility;  then,  stirred  by 
the  evident  summons  of  that  quickly 
silenced  cry,  we  dashed  noisily  across  the 
hall  and  up  the  steep  stairs — to  be  caught, 
on  the  upper  landing,  in  a  jostling  rush 
of  silent  men,  running  with  incredible 
noiselessness,  in  wildest  confusion.  As 
I  wheeled  about,  overwhelmed  with  un- 
reasoning terror,  I  realized  that  Tracy, 
Morgan,  and  Rees  were  fleeing  ahead  of 
me.  With  an  inarticulate  shout  I  caught 
my  foot  against  some  heavy  object  lying 
on  the  landing,  and,  carrying  it  with  me, 
pitched  headlong  to  the  hall  below. 

"When  I  recovered  consciousness 
darkness  lay  about  me  like  an  impene- 
trable pall;  no  tiny  point  of  light  showed 
anywhere. 

"I  moved;  a  sudden  stab  of  pain  re- 
strained me. 


"What  had  happened?  Who  had 
shouted  for  help  ? 

"Where  were  Tracy,  Morgan,  and 
Rees?  What  had  I  fallen  over?  Where 
had  those  running  men  been  hidden,  and 
where  had  they  gone?  Why  had  they 
run?  Were  they  ghosts?  What  had  I 
done  to  my  back  when  I  fell  to  make  it 
hurt  so  abominably  ?  Why  were  the  arm 
and  side  I  was  lying  on  so  stiffly  damp? 

"And  then,  quite  suddenly,  so  near  me 
that  I  felt  a  shudder  of  sick,  cold  fear,  I 
heard  a  shadowy  movement — the  almost 
inaudible  muffled  whisper  of  a  hand  mov- 
ing cautiously  along  the  plastered  wall. 
Very  slowly  it  advanced — paused — lin- 
gered a  perceptible  time  above  my  head 
— moved  on — hesitated — died  away — 
and  stealthily  returned,  while  I,  lying  in 
a  motionless  crumpled  heap,  held  my 
breath  and  longed  for  the  power  to  muffle 
the  loud  beating  of  my  heart.  The  ghost- 
ly sliding  hand  came  near,  but  now  I 
knew  that  no  spectre  wielded  it,  for  a  foot 
in  a  straw  sandal  barely  brushed  my 
cheek,  and  from  above  me  came  the  sound 
of  a  little  sharp,  hissing  intake  of  breath. 
This  time  the  groping  hand  did  not  re- 
turn.    Sflence  closed  down  again. 

''For  a  long  while  I  lay  motionless, 
afraid  to  breathe,  but  as  the  slow  seconds 
crept  by,  the  pain  in  my  back  grew  to  be 
unendurable.  Cautiously  I  shifted  my 
arm,  waited  for  the  paroxysm  to  subside, 
and,  emboldened  by  the  unbroken  quiet, 
agonizingly  changed  my  position. 

"There  was  no  answering  sound. 
Little  by  little,  stopping  when  the  pain 
was  too  sharp,  I  laboriously  raised  myself 
on  my  elbow,  and  felt  for  my  match-box. 

"A  faint  movement  came  from  the  hall 
above;  I  stiffened  into  silence  but  nothing 
happened,  and  after  a  perceptible  time  I 
decided  to  try  again.  My  match-box  was 
crushed  under  me,  and  as  I  drew  it  forth 
its  clammy  adj^esiveness  came  as  a  new 
cause  for  aggrieved  incomprehension, 
which  deepened  into  bewilderment  when 
I  tried  to  strike  a  match  and  found 
it  crumpling  into  unresisting  limpness 
against  the  flabby  box;  not  until  several 
useless  matches  had  increased  my  mysti- 
fication did  I  have  the  success  of  striking 
one  into  feeble  light. 

"At  first  it  burned  fitfully,  but  enough 
to   show    that   the   wall   near   me   was 
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splashed  with  curious  dark  stains,  I 
glanced  from  my  damp  sleeve  and  the 
discolored  match-box  in  my  hand  to 
where,  around  me,  a  widening  pool  of 
blood  spread  sluggishly  across  the  hall. 
Half  sick  with  terror  I  turned  upon  my 
elbow.  Beside  me,  his  limp,  twisted  body 
half  upon  the  stairs,  his  head  turned  hor- 
ribly back,  his  throat  slit  from  ear  to  ear 
— dead — lay  Carter.  I  stared  at  the 
little  dangling  charm  that  was  to  have 
brought  him  'safely  home.' 

"  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  a  group  of  men 
with  cruel,  bestial  faces  crouched,  motion- 
less, behind  the  old  priest  whose  talon-like 
fingers  curved  hungrily  as  his  eyes  met 
mine.    He  started  forward. 

''From  the  river-bank  came  a  confu- 
sion of  sounds;  then  the  navigator's  voice 
raised  in  an  excited  call:  'Carter  !  Shel- 
don !    Where  are  you,  boys  ? ' 

"The  men  on  the  landing  faded  noise- 
lessly into  the  shadows.  I  could  never 
prove  that  I  had  really  seen  them. 

"The  rescuing  party  from  the  Shenan- 
doah examined  the  whole  place,"  said  the 
admiral  grayly.  "They  only  found  one 
clew:  the  barrel  and  kegs  we  had  used  for 
a  table  and  seats  during  our  card  game 
were  gone;  otherwise  the  house  was  as 
bare,  as  innocently  non-committal,  as  a 
sheet  of  still  water,  and  in  the  garden 
a  legion  of  flaunting  hollyhocks  raised 
unbroken,  flowering  stalks  to  greet  the 
dawn. 

"The  navigator,  sitting  among  them 
on  a  stone  bench  after  the  futile  search, 
shook  an  impotent  fist  toward  the  house, 
and  spoke  brokenly. 

"  'Carter  came  to  me  just  after  you  re- 
turned to  the  ship  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  wanted  me  to  help  him  play  a  prac- 
tical joke.  My  part  was  to  send  for  him 
to  come  back — supposedly  to  fix  a  com- 
pass— just  as  he  was  starting  with  you 
last  evening  for  The  Hollyhocks. 

"  'I'm  not  enthusiastic  over  such 
jokes,  Carter,'  I  told  him,  but  he  laughed 
me  down. 

"  'They're  going  there  really  half  ex- 
pecting to  see  a  Chinese  ghost ! '  he 
chuckled.  'The  Hollyhocks  is  a  big, 
lonely  house,  and  when  they've  been  in 
it  an  hour  they'll  begin  to  feel  sort  of 
spooky.    I'll  start  about  then  in  another 


sampan,  sneak  up  through  the  garden, 
creep  up  those  outside  stairs,  get  in 
through  a  window,  and,  after  yelling  and 
making  a  racket  over  their  heads,  dash 
down  the  stairs  and  guy  them !  Can't 
you  hear  old  Rees  trying  for  the  rest  of 
his  days  to  explain  why  he  ran?' 

"The  navigator  groaned  remorsefully. 
'Carter  was  late  in  starting — the  mail 
from  the  States  was  put  aboard  by  an  up- 
river  steamer;  it  had  been  four  months 
on  the  way  and  Carter  stopped  to  read 
his  letters.  If  only  I  had  stopped  him  ! ' 
said  the  navigator  with  bitter  emphasis. 
'But  how  could  I  know  that  he  was  going 
to  jump  into  the  middle  of  the  pirate 
gang?  When  he  yelled — to  scare  you — 
they  undoubtedly  thought  he  was  one  of 
the  river-police  summoning  his  assistants; 
and  the  pirates  would  infinitely  prefer  a 
fight  to  the  death  to  being  captured. 

"'The  fact  that  you  lads  didn't  prowl 
about,  and  that  Sheldon's  fall  knocked 
him  into  silence,  probably  saved  your 
lives.  But  poor  Carter — '  The  navigator 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand;  then 
started  up.  'Anyhow,  we'll  get  the  old 
priest,'  he  said  tensely. 

"  But  when,  through  our  testimony,  the 
Chinese  officials  went  to  investigate  the 
accumulation  of  bales  and  boxes  in  the 
temple  storehouses,  they  found  the  old 
priest  with  stolid,  unwavering  eyes,  of- 
fering thanksgiving  before  the  altar  of 
the  goddess  of  mercy  for  the  miraculous 
preservation  of  her  shrine  from  the  devas- 
tating fire  that  had,  just  before  dawn, 
gutted  the  storerooms.  Indeed,  even 
then  the  great,  golden  Kwanyin  looked 
with  serene,  uncognizant  indifi"erence 
through  a  drifting  cloud  of  smoke.  Short- 
ly afterward  the  old  priest  disappeared; 
I  never  heard  just  how  they  disposed  of 
him. 

"The  drastic  measures  taken  by  the 
Chinese  officials  broke  up  piracy  in  that 
section  for  all  time.  Since  then  pirates 
have  flourished,  intermittently,  on  other 
Chinese  rivers,  but  never  in  the  Yangtsze 
valley " 

The  admiral  paused,  and  continued 
slowly : 

"Blown  down  from  the  table  to  the 
deck  in  Carter's  cabin  on  the  Shenandoah, 
Rees  found  a  letter:  'Your  son,  John 
Howland  Carter,  Junior,  was  born  to- 
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day.'  The  words  stared  up  as  they  strag- 
gled weakly  across  the  unfolded  page.  It 
had  arrived  the  evening  before — but  the 
date  was  four  months  old." 

The  admiral  unfolded  the  service  paper 
he  held,  and  pointed  to  a  paragraph  in  it. 
"Captain  John  Rowland  Carter  to  com- 
mand the  New  Mexico,"  I  read. 

"You  asked  if  I  had  seen  a  ghost?  I 
knew  that  Carter's  son  had  entered  the 
navy,  but  I  had  lost  track  of  him — the 
years  pass  so  swiftly !  And  now  he  is 
forty-eight  years  old  and  goes  to  com- 
mand a  dreadnaught — and  I  am  an  old 
man!"  The  admiral  smiled — a  wistful, 
pathetic  smile — and  sat  looking  intently 
at  the  crowded  avenue.    Across  the  way 


the  florist's  assistant  had  finished  his  task; 
the  show-window  was  abloom  with  the 
exotic  lavender  of  hothouse  orchids.  The 
admiral  regarded  them  with  uninterested 
eyes.  "I  can't  tell  one  flower  from  an- 
other— except  hollyhocks;  but  I  know 
them  every  time,"  said  the  adrniral,  and 
lapsed  into  silence. 

I  made  several  comments  but  he  did 
not  seem  to  want  to  talk  any  more.  I 
was  disappointed !  You  see,  I've  been 
through  such  a  lot  of  bother  with  my 
house,  and  more  especially  with  my  gar- 
den, that  I  wanted  to  know  whether  he 
ever  found  out  any  more  about  that 
Scotch  fellow — the  one  that  had,  orig- 
inally, built  and  owned  The  Hollyhocks. 
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j|T  is  just  the  other  day  that 
I  crossed  the  broad  Atlan- 
tic in  one  of  the  most 
memorable  processions 
that  ever  human  eyes  be- 
held— over  thirty  thousand 
brave  men,  moving  east- 
ward for  sacrifice.  The  sea  lay,  in  the 
sunshine,  smooth  as  a  lake;  and  every 
day  I  went  up  to  the  boat-deck,  and,  in 
the  darkening,  too,  I  looked  abroad  upon 
the  most  affecting  spectacle  that  ever 
moved  the  heart  of  man.  Surely  never, 
since  the  birth  of  Christ,  has  such  a  thing 
been  seen,  so  deeply  charged  with  wonder, 
and  so  full  of  significance  for  the  future  of 
the  world.  Somehow,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  Abraham  crossing  the  desert 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  with  the  star  of 
faith  shining  above  him,  as  I  saw  those 
great  ships,  laden  with  the  best  life  of 
America,  climbing  the  steep  three  thou- 
sand miles,  to  fight,  and  suffer,  and  die 
for  liberty.  The  long  columns  of  the  old 
crusades,  which  imagination  still  can  see, 
winding  their  way  through  history,  have 
not  a  more  abiding  grip  upon  the  memory 
of  the  ages.  For  this  was  part  of  a  pro- 
cession with  a  purpose  which  encircles  the 
world,  the  purpose  of  a  peace-loving  peo- 
ple roused  to  go  out  into  the  unknown 
for  the  vindication  of  what  was  sacred  to 
their  fathers,  and  not  to  return — even  the 
remnant  of  them — till  their  purpose  is 
achieved. 

The  plash  of  the  waters  about  the  prow 
of  those  advancing  ships  and  the  swing- 
ing line  of  foam  they  left  behind  them  in 
the  wake,  for  other  ship-loads  of  the  brave 
to  follow,  seemed  to  croon  and  to  engrave 
a  message  for  the  daylight  and  the  star- 
light of  the  ''freedom  of  the  seas."  Our 
fathers  knew  the  meaning  and  the  value 
of  that  golden  phrase  long  before  it  was 


polluted  on  the  lips  of  pirates  and  mur- 
derers of  women  and  children.  And  wt 
shall  keep  it  as  a  heritage,  unstained  and 
undiminished,  for  those  who  come  after  us. 

Day  and  night  that  fine  procession 
swung  along  the  magnetic  course  of  its 
destiny,  one  single  watch-dog  of  the  deep, 
open-eyed,  keeping  near,  and  on  the  bridge 
of  each  ship  the  unsleeping  vigilance  which 
all  the  while  was  conscious  of  the  un- 
told value  of  what  was  committed  to  its 
care. 

Fog  succeeded  sunshine,  and  we  pressed 
on,  each  ship  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  gray 
water,  the  fog  wall  receding  steadily  be- 
fore us  as  we  advanced,  but  following 
stealthily  on  our  heels,  and  moving  by 
our  sides,  all  the  while.  Once  a  sea-wolf 
of  a  submarine  rose  to  the  surface  for  a 
peep  under  the  edge  of  the  mist,  but  the 
grim  war-ship,  watcher  of  the  flock,  was 
so  near  that  she  dropped  again  into  the 
deep  gray  stillness.  Away  behind  us, 
lagging  thirty  miles,  was  one  of  our  con- 
voy, with  its  freight  of  lives,  unseen  in  the 
sheltering  veil;  so  silence  and  speed  were 
the  better  parts  of  valor  and  the  real  as- 
surance of  safety.  And  one  day,  when 
the  fog  had  lifted  and  we  had  pushed  into 
heavy  and  stormy  seas,  having  waved 
good-by  to  our  protector  as  she  turned 
again  across  the  waters  westward,  over 
the  heaving  horizon  came  the  spray- 
swept  British  destroyers,  swinging  to 
their  posts  of  vigilance  around  our  course. 
How  well  they  seemed  to  know  the  old 
sea-tracks,  the  familiar  trail  of  their  fa- 
thers long  ago,  the  plunging  road  trav- 
ersed in  ancient  days  by  the  brave  who 
made  the  oceans  of  the  wide  world  free  to 
all  honest  men  !  And  at  last,  as  the  moon 
hung  low,  in  a  wealth  of  dreamy  light, 
above  the  bar,  the  pilot  came  aboard,  and 
we  drew ,  in  toward  the  haven,  in  the 
breaking  of  an  English  dawn. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  soldier-men  in 
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that  great  host  had  never  seen  the  sea,  or 
been  in  a  boat  in  their  Hves — had  never 
worn  a  uniform,  or  felt  the  call  to  sacri- 
fice, beneath  the  shadow  of  any  war-time. 
Yet  their  eyes  were  aglow  with  expecta- 
tion, and  their  hearts  beat  keenly  for  the 
task  to  which  duty  had  summoned  them. 
They  will  write  big  things  that  shall  shine 
unforgettably  on  the  page  of  the  story  of 


my  heart,  all  the  time.  I  have  seen  brave 
men  in  the  fight  and  on  the  way  to  it. 
And  those  with  whom  I  crossed  the  broad 
Atlantic  are  as  good  stuff  as  the  best. 


II 


This  speaks  to  us,  with  grim  insistence, 
of  the  need  for  watchfulness  and  work. 
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Those  great  ships,  laden  with  the  best  life  of  America, 
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to  fight,  and  suffer,  and  die  for  liberty. 


their  native  land,  and  by  their  achieve- 
ments lift  her  to  a  place  of  honor  such  as 
was  never  dreamed  of  by  their  fathers, 
among  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world. 
And  it  is  something  for  earth's  weary 
folks  to  know  that  in  the  lull  which  mean- 
while laps  the  land  of  war  in  awestruck 
stillness,  amid  which  anxious  hearts  are 
waiting  for  what  comes  next,  when  the 
curtain  shall  be  rung  up  on  the  stage  of 
battle,  we  cannot  help  but  hear  the  water 
about  the  ever-advancing  keels,  carrying 
forward  even  while  men  are  sleeping,  an 
army  of  victory  to  the  field  that  waits  for 
it.     The  music  of  it  is  running  through 


The  great  and  truly  terrible  "drive"  of 
the  enemy  on  the  western  front  of  Europe 
set  us  all  thinking  in  the  right  direction, 
very  awakingly,  namely,  the  direction  of 
quick,  keen,  and  courageous  activity. 
"The  worst  has  come  to  the  worst.  Let 
us  now  lift  up  our  hearts  and  go  forward, " 
is  the  maxim  of  every  true  man  who  loves 
liberty  and  believes  in  the  righteousness 
of  his  cause.  It  is  the  right  mood  for  all 
seasons  of  difficulty  and  stress. 

We  read,  with  a  certain  tightening  of 
the  heart,  how,  when  the  news  of  the 
agony  of  Flodden's  defeat  reached  Edin- 
burgh, long  ago,  the  city  fathers  assem- 
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bled  in  the  council  chamber,  and  issued  a 
very  notable  proclamation.  They  for- 
bade the  women  to  wail  in  the  streets  and 
to  mourn  at  the  altars.  And  the  men  set 
themselves,  in  silence,  sternly  to  build  up 
'the  walls  and  to  get  ready  for  the  foe. 
Watchmen  were  set  about  the  gates,  while 
the  strong  hands  faithfully  builded.  And 
as  these  watched  and  those  builded,  the 


not  so  very  much  that  kind  of  vigilance 
which  peers  about  seeking  for  the  fool 
who  says  ^'To  hell  with  the  flag,"  but  the 
intelligence,  open-eyed,  clear-minded,  and 
prompt  to  act,  which  discerns  where  the 
joints  of  the  armor  are  weak,  where  the 
links  are  loose,  where  the  selfish  profiteer 
is  coining  cash  out  of  the  nation's  extrem- 
ity, exploiting  the  people's  hunger  or  fear, 
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future  of  the  nation  was  assured  as  a  his- 
torical fact.  For  the  unifying  of  all  dis- 
cordant elements  into  one  great  and  in- 
flexible purpose  is  character-creating ;  and 
character  is  a  history-making  fact. 

In  the  upbuilding  of  any  nation  there  is 
constant  need  for  watchfulness  and  ac- 
tivity'in  combined  power.  The  builder 
and  the  sentinel,  the  ploughman  and  the 
man  with  the  spear,  the  soldier  waiting  by 
the  forge  and  the  smith  w^ho  hammers  out 
the  blade,  the  man  who  crosses  the  moun- 
tain or  the  sea  to  the  place  of  sacrifice, 
and  they  who  stay  at  home  to  labor  at  the 
stuff  of  victory,  must  be  in  the  play.    It  is 


for  gain;  or  where  treachery,  with  the  pa- 
triotic symbol  in  his  buttonhole,  is  ham- 
pering production  by  secret  propaganda 
which  means  the  sacrifice  of  brave  men 
overseas,  in  circumstances  not  justified  by 
necessity.  It  is  easy  to  catch  the  loose- 
mouthed  fool  who  babbles  his  folly  with- 
out understanding.  The  lash  and  not 
the  noose  is  his  fitting  reward.  But  it 
takes  vigilance  of  the  highest  kind  to  se- 
cure that  loyal  activity  without  which  no 
victory  shall  ever  greet  the  dawn. 

Nation-building  means  protected  activ- 
ities, expanding  life,  vision,  and  power. 
It  demands  absolute  unity  of-  purpose 
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looking  over  the  waves,  or  across  the 
prairies,  over  the  track  of  the  setting  sun, 
or  the  uncharted  starlit  seas,  or  through 
the  pathless  forests  where  one  day  the 
broad  axe  shall  ring  a  song  of  advancing 
highways  for  the  feet  of  the  free.  It 
means  liberty  to  live  and  move,  to  rest  or 
labor,  to  wake  or  sleep,  without  the 
shadow  of  greed  or  ambition  darkening 
the  door  of  that  holy  centre  of  human  life 
which  men  call  home.  Hence,  in  every 
nation  there  comes  a  time  when  trade  and 
adventure  of  the  arts  require  to  have  with 
them  the  shelter  of  the  steel-encircled  flag. 


Ill 


There  have  been  wide-eyed  moments 
when  men  have  longed  deeply  for  univer- 
sal peace,  and  wished  to  see  no  more  the^ 
symbols  of  warfare.  And  yet  every  tittle 
of  our  liberty  to-day  has  been  won  for  us 
by  men  who  were  not  afraid  to  fight — not 
an  inch  of  it  by  whining,  or  we  should  still 
have  been  in  serfdom  and  in  chains.  For 
the  sword  can  be  bared  in  the  most  holy 
name  of  God.  The  blood  of  battle  has 
been  poured  and  shed  by  those  who 
feared  that  name.  Although  Christianity 
is  the  gospel  of  peace,  it  is  not  the  gospel 
of  cowardice — if,  indeed,  cowardice  can 
have  any  gospel.  Although  a  man  be  a 
Christian,  there  are  duties  which  he  owes 
to  his  own  soul,  his  own  nation,  and  his 
fellow-men.  It  may  well  fall  to  his  lot  to 
hold  the  spear  while  others  labor,  or  work 
while  others  are  fighting  in  a  holy  cause. 
For  duty  neither  sleeps  nor  lets  you  slum- 
ber. She  calls  you,  wakes  you,  smites 
you  above  the  heart,  and  will  not  let  you 
go.  Whosoever  most  fears  God  fears  to 
sit  at  ease  so  long  as  there  is  one  wrong 
in  the  world  to  be  righted  or  one  truth 
crushed  and  trampled  in  the  mire.  True 
Christianity  is  the  truest,  manliest,  great- 
est, bravest  thing  that  earth  has  ever 
seen;  and  it  never  feared  yet  to  draw  the 
sword  in  a  good  cause,  when  nothing  else 
could  save  righteousness  from  the  over- 
mastering bondage  of  evil. 

We  cannot  allow  any  sneaking  thing  to 
call  itself  our  faith.  The  faith  that 
nerved  a  Havelock,  a  Gordon,  a  Lincoln, 
to  dare  and  to  achieve,  is  a  holy  thing, 
and  never  can  embody  a  coward's  creed. 
It  is  this  faith  that  takes  up  the  white 


man's  burden,  civilizing,  humanizing, 
freeing  earth  from  cruel  despotisms,  letting 
the  light  of  liberty  enter  and  advance. 

There  is  always  need  in  this  great  work 
for  the  brave  mai.  and  the  Christian. 
There  is  no  room  in  it  for  the  coward  and 
the  mean.  Fear  and  uncertainty  are  not 
the  weapons  for  it.  Hesitancy  and  con- 
siderations of  selfish  interest  are  remote 
from  its  call .  The  man  who  is  true  makes 
no  excuses  to  his  heart,  but  does  the  work 
which  God  and  Honor  ask  of  him.  He 
knows  quite  well  what  lies  in  the  Valley  of 
Decision,  in  the  sea,  in  the  drifting  sands, 
in  the  graveless  desolation  of  No  Man's 
Land.  What  does  it  matter  to  him? 
Liberty,  honor,  and  the  fruits  of  honest 
labor,  and  sacrifice,  live  on  undying. 
And  these  bring  the  dark  hearts  nearer  to 
the  dawn,  and  lift  the  folks  whose  hopes 
were  dead  closer  to  the  door  of  a  new 
fresh  promise.  He  does  not  care  whether 
he  be  on  the  side  that  wins  or  the  side 
that  goes  reeling  down  the  bloody  hill- 
sides to  disaster.  One  day  the  cause  he 
is  dying  for  will  be  crowned,  with  ample 
vindication,  and  that  suffices.  Not  all 
the  men  crossing  the  ocean  will  be 
thanked  by  the  President,  on  parade. 
But  many  will  be  thanked  by  Christ  Him- 
seK  for  being  faithful  unto  death,  long  be- 
fore the  others  reach  home  for  the  cere- 
mony. The  brave  can  afford  to  be  even 
on  the  losing  side.  They  can  afford  to 
wait,  through  repulse,  through  slow-mov- 
ing, reluctant  retirement,  and  defeat, 
through  centuries  in  the  grave,  until  the 
star  of  victory  rises  above  the  dark. 
They  do  not  lose  the  vision  of  its  promise 
behind  and  above  the  troubled  noise,  and 
black  confusions  of  the  world.  To  slip 
the  foot,  to  turn  the  back,  to  surrender, 
means  a  bruise  on  the  heart  of  honor, 
means  a  star  dropped  out  of  the  azure 
square,  a  stain  on  the  flag,  liberty  over- 
thrown. So  they  leave  their  bones  to 
bleach  across  the  world,  to  mark  out  the 
way  to  victory,  for  those  who  come  after. 
That  is  how  we  have  inherited  a  vision- 
purpose  in  our  blood,  by  dint  of  which 
we  labor,  not  knowing  whether  our  re- 
ward is  sure,  not  even  caring  whether 
there  be  any  reward  at  all,  remembering 
only  the  call  of  duty  and  the  tug  of  honor, 
caring  nothing  whether  we  ourselves  be 
forgotten. 
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So  has  it  always  been.  Who  remem- 
bers the  builders,  name  by  name?  Do 
we  sufficiently  remind  our  children,  in  the 
twilight,  around  the  fire,  of  those  who 
nailed  the  colors  to  the  mast,  and,  ship 
lashed  to  ship,  went  down  into  the  deep, 
for  noble  causes — or  led  forlorn  hopes; 
and  stormed  the  deadly  breach;  and 
braved  the  blaze  of  batteries;  and 
snatched  from  failure  the  shattered  for- 
tunes of  many  a:vdreadful  day,  securing, 
out  of  the  red  and  terrible  dawn,  the 
white,  sweet  noon  of  peace — marking  the 
impregnable  frontiers  of  liberty  with  their 
life's  blood  and  their  bones?  The  night 
has  quiet  sleep  because  the  brave  have 
watched.  The  day  breaks  with  promise 
because  the  faithful  toiled. 


IV 


When  the  day  of  war  is  over  and  peace 
again  shall  walk  the  world,  shall  love 
reign  over  the  nations?  Is  life  to  be  an 
invalid  whose  every  hour  is  haunted  with 
dread  of  the  nightmare  blasphemies  that 
might  is  right,  that  bayonets  are  stronger 
than  God,  and  that  force  rules  the  world  ? 
These  things  have  plunged  humanity  into 
the  agonies  of  a  crucifixion,  perpetrating 
upon  Christian  civilization  unspeakable 
outrage,  rapine,  butchery,  and  madness  of 
lust,  with  execrable  destruction  of  unique 
and  invaluable  treasures  of  literature, 
architecture,  art,  and  culture,  such  as 
never  has  been  seen  or  heard  of  since  the 
darkest  days  of  history.  All  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  turned,  with  the 


flame  of  honor  shining  in  their  faces,  to 
master  this  madness,  or  die. 

Scarce  a  family  can  escape  the  touch 
of  the  agony  of  this  time.  If  ever  integ- 
rity, unselfishness,  and  honorableness 
were  needed  among  men  it  is  to-day.  We 
must  all  hold  together.  For  we  must  win. 
And  defeat,  or  a  victory  with  loose  ends 
about  it,  would  mean  a  world  in  bondage 
to  blind  autocracy,  or  the  certainty  of  a 
recrudescence  of  the  horror  that  to-day 
afilicts  the  world.  Yet,  before  victory 
can  be  accomplished,  it  may  mean  the 
sacrifice  of  almost  everything  that  is  most 
beloved  by  us. 

War  is,  of  course,  a  stern  teacher.  We 
have  learned  how  sweet  is  freedom,  since 
we  have  been  threatened  with  its  loss. 
We  have  learned  the  beauty  of  true 
brotherhood.  As  we  have  gone  into  this 
conflict  a  federation  of  free  nations,  so 
we  must  abide  when  its  stormy  days  are 
past,  when  the  fields  again  grow  harvests 
where  meanwhile  the  crosses  are  upon  the 
innumerable  graves.  For  we  must  have 
our  liberty  assured.  And  that  can  only 
be  through  the  nations  that  have  bled 
for  it,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
heart  by  heart.  The  pact  of  liberty  must 
never  be  dissolved.  The  combination  of 
free  peoples,  with  the  mindful  scars  upon 
them,  shall  have  vested  in  it  the  public 
trusteeship  of  the  freedom  of  the  world 
forever. 

These  are  the  truths  taught  us  by  that 
steady  procession  of  the  brave  across  the 
wide  seas,  for  sacrifice.  Let  us  not  ever 
forget. 


SACRAMENTS 

By  Margaret  Cable  Brewster 

Some  simple  things  to  me  are  sacraments. 
Which  many,  knowing  not,  pass  blindly  by: 
Men's  greetings,  cordial  smiles,  embracing  hands, 
Sweet  converse,  laughter,  the  compassionate  eye. 

The  fire  upon  the  hearth,  the  fervent  glow 
Of  lamplight,  and  the  still,  ethereal  grace 
Of  sleeping  children;  and,  above  dull  tasks, 
The  inscrutable  joy  in  your  uplifted  face. 


RURAL    AMERICA     IN    WAR-TIME 

BY    THEODORE    DREISER 

Illustration  by  N.  C.  Wyeth 


SOMETIMES  think  that 
in  the  face  of  so  great  a 
conflict  as  the  present  one 
— the  Germans  thundering 
at  the  gates  of  so-called 
democracy — we  are  apt  to 
overlook  the  spectacle 
which  the  average  man  presents  here  in 
America  (I  am  not  enough  familiar  with 
him  as  he  exists  in  other  lands  to  present 
an  intelligible,  let  alone  an  intimate,  pic- 
ture). Here  in  the  small  towns,  the  very 
little  ones — Painted  Post,  Blosses  Corners, 
Sand  Centre — in  any  State  and  in  any 
county,  and  across  the  long  fields  that  lie 
between,  what  a  stirring  of  the  spirit  we 
call  American,  the  dreams  we  have  some- 
times sniffed  at  as  democratic !  It  does 
not  matter  really  whether  one  is  innately 
pro-martial  or  pacifistic  in  mood  (or  was) 
or  has  (or  had)  special  foreign  predilec- 
tions in  any  form,  in  so  far  as  this  latter 
development  is  concerned.  Many  of 
those  who  are  most  active  in  America's 
rural  or  urban  war  activities  to-day  were 
most  deep-seated  in  their  objection  when 
America  entered  the  war.  They  saw  in 
the  war — America's  participation  in  it — 
much  that  they  could  not  like:  the  rigors 
which  go  with  complete  mobilization  for 
war,  the  end  or  sharp  curtailment  of  the 
ease  and  prosperity  which  had  come  since 
the  Civil  War,  or  with  the  outbreak  even 
of  this  one,  the  vast  sales  of  our  products 
to  European  lands. 

But  once  we  were  in  it,  once  sons, 
brothers,  sweethearts  had  volunteered 
or  been  drafted  and  marched  away,  the 
other  face  of  the  situation  dawned  upon 
them — they  were  in  it,  whatever  they 
thought.  Those  German  guns  thunder- 
ing on  the  west  front  were  for  their  sons 
and  lovers.  The  things  which  their  boys 
would  need  would  be  clothes,  food,  warm 
beds,  surgeons,  and  nurses  to  attend  them 
when  wounded,  medicines  and  food  to 
heal  them  when  convalescent,  ships  to 
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take  them  and  to  bring  them  back,  gas- 
masks, machine  guns,  and  liquid  fire  even 
to  protect  them  in  the  trenches,  enormous 
guns  to  thunder  against  and  drive  back 
the  enemy  so  that  their  boys  should  not 
be  injured — should,  if  possible,  be  brought 
back  whole  to  them. 

It  matters  little,  as  one  can  well  see  un- 
der such  circumstances,  what  one  thinks 
of  the  character  of  nature  itself — its  in- 
nate cruelty,  or  the  horror  of  war,  or  the 
spirit  of  man,  or  of  nations  anxious  to 
save  or  advance  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  all  others.  When  it  comes  to  us,  the 
puny  little  individuals  who  make  up  these 
— who,  when  confronted  by  the  vast  con- 
structive as  well  as  destructive  forces  of 
life,  run  here  and  there  to  protect,  aid, 
save  the  things  which  we  know,  love,  de- 
sire, understand,  however  indifferent  in 
quality  those  things  may  seem  to  any  one 
else — what  a  spectacle  we  constitute  in 
ourselves,  a  compound  of  beauty  and 
pathos  not  to  be  gainsaid  because  you 
and  I  deem  ourselves  of  superior  intel- 
lectual, social,  and  material  interests  or 
instincts.  Life  is  Iffe.  A  human  heart 
is  a  human  heart  wherever  it  beats. 
Your  boy  going  out  of  your  door,  wherever 
that  may  be,  is  no  better  than  any  other 
boy  going  out  of  any  other  door  to  those 
who,  with  brooding  hearts,  are  letting 
him  go.  That  is  what,  to  me  at  least, 
gives  such  vivid  color  to  the  simple  rural 
American  in  his  efforts  at  present  to  com- 
prehend, save,  spare,  do,  in  this  great 
crisis  which,  day  after  day  and  hour 
after  hour,  is  bringing  the  significance  of 
this  war  home  to  him. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  average  rural 
American  banker  or  merchant  or  man  of 
means  anywhere — I  mean  the  man  of 
means  and  old-fashioned  religious  and 
moral  convictions  in  any  of  these  our 
small  towns.  What  a  change  of  heart 
this  war,  with  its  vast  and  ruthless  de- 
struction of  life  and  property,  means  for 
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The  letter  from  "Over  There." 
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him.  Consider  him:  Thomas  R.  Banker, 
we  will  call  him,  and  he  is  the  big-gun, 
financially  speaking,  in  every  town  of 
two,  three,  four,  and  five  thousand,  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  Mr. 
Banker,  we  will  say,  has  lived  in  his  par- 
ticular community  nearly  or  all  his  life. 
He  has  been  a  pillar  of  its  financial  struc- 
ture for  more  than  a  generation.  For 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  he  has  been  as- 
sociated with  this,  that,  or  the  other 
Somebody — a  politician,  a  statesman,  a 
landowner,  in  this,  that,  or  the  other  bank 
of  his  district — the  big  bank  of  his  dis- 
trict. Or  perhaps  he  is  the  president  of 
it,  come  to  it  via  steady  devotion  to  the 
community's  interests.  He  is  religious, 
moral,  narrow,  if  you  wish — what  differ- 
ence? Practically,  since  he  attained  his 
majority  he  has  been  an  administrator 
and  counsellor  in  financial  and  industrial 
matters. 

Naturally,  he  hates  waste.  He  has  had 
to  work  too  hard  for  what  he  has.  A 
factor  in  the  local  financial  and  industrial 
life,  he  has  necessarily  been  a  builder, 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  a  real  builder 
cannot  be  a  waster.  Rather,  he  is  a 
gatherer  of  resources  in  men  and  money, 
in  small  ways,  patiently  building  block 
upon  block,  the  little  that  he  has,  and 
putting  forth  the  full  energy  of  his  life  and 
finding  joy  in  the  work,  because  his  spirit 
is  fashioned  for  such  things.  To  such  a 
man,  as  you  can  well  imagine,  violent  de- 
struction of  life  and  capital  would  inevi- 
tably be  abhorrent,  unmoral,  irreligious, 
sham.eful — a  direct  repudiation,  whether 
or  no  he  is  fully  conscious  of  it,  of  the 
principle  of  his  life.  Yes,  such  a  man  is 
Mr.  Banker. 

But  observe  him  now.  Go  into  his 
old-fashioned  office  in  the  town  bank 
where  he  has  been  day  after  day  these 
many,  many  years,  and  hear  him  talk 
war — not  only  defensive  but  aggressive 
war.  He  has,  perhaps — or  his  friends  or 
relatives  have — a  son,  a  nephew,  cousin, 
in  this  conflict,  which  has  already  de- 
stroyed more  lives  and  more  wealth  than 
any  other  since  the  dawn  of  history,  and 
the  end  of  which  no  man  can  foretell,  and 
yet  he  now  talks  war,  and  more  war,  un- 
til the  principles  which  he  now  believes 
he  understands,  and  to  which  until  re- 
cently he  now  believes  he  has  been  a  little 


dull,  are  held  triumphant  everywhere.  * 
He  has  seen  young  men  whom  he  remem- 
bers as  babies,  among  them  his  own  son, 
perhaps,  put  on  the  uniform;  he  has  seen 
millions  of  dollars,  much  of  it  painfully 
gathered,  go  out  of  his  own  community 
for  purposes  of  destruction,  and  he  talks 
about  it  now  as  though  it  were  a  great 
thing,  something  well  worth  doing.  In 
a  word,  Mr.  Banker  has  reversed  the 
thought  of  his  life. 

Now  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  is  but 
one  of  thousands,  millions,  in  America 
who  are  feeling,  thinking,  doing,  just  as 
he  does.  No  one  can  move  about  the 
country  these  days  without  understand- 
ing that  fact,  although  the  reversal  of 
thought  may  not  appear  so  clearly  in  a 
big  city,  where  many  men  of  power  are 
congregated.  Somehow,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  trace  it  there.  But  here — here  in  the 
country  where  things  run  easier  and 
slower — it  is  perfectly  easy  to  detect  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Banker's  reversal  of  thought 
is  so  general  among  men  of  his  type  that 
it  is  significant.  When  men  who  have 
been  taught  and  drilled  in  the  schools  of 
peace,  who  have  held  war  in  abhorrence, 
prayed  that  it  might  never  come  again, 
and  have  based  their  lives  and  all  that 
their  lives  sought  upon  the  practices  of 
peace,  turn  about,  not  to  defend  their 
shores  against  an  invading  foe,  but  to 
send  their  sons  three  thousand  miles  over 
the  deadliest  lane  in  history  to  carry  bat- 
tle to  another  people,  without  thought  of 
gain,  and  for  the  sake  only  of  an  ideal — 
when  that  happens  there  is  a  most  marked 
change  in  the  average  of  character 
throughout  the  land  which  is  well  worth 
considering  and  meditating  upon. 

I  have  cited  Mr.  Banker  because  he  is 
conspicuous,  well  known,  and  rather 
easily  understood;  but  it  is  as  true  of  the 
farmer,  the  small  dealer,  the  share-farmer, 
leaseholder,  and  laborer,  as  well  as  the 
country  school-teacher,  farmer's  wife, 
farmer's  daughter,  mother,  cousin,  uncle, 
aunt,  as  it  is  of  him.  Everywhere  there 
has  been  a  remarkable  and  even  strange 
reversal  and  curiously  impressive  en- 
hancement of  the  spirit  of  nationality 
which,  however  much  in  the  past  it  may 
have  been  offended  by  trusts,  plutocrats, 
the  growth  of  class  distinctions,  and  the 
like,  now  has  a  different  feeUng  about  it 
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all.  America  is  now  important — Amer- 
ica first,  as  it  were,  regardless  of  anything 
else  that  ever  was  or  again  may  be. 

Plainly,  the  rural  American  from  coast 
to  coast,  whatever  his  former  convictions 
or  prejudices,  is  now  anxious  to  aid  his 
government.  He  had  not  known,  per- 
haps, how  much  until  his  own  son  was 
taken,  or  his  neighbor's  boy,  or  his  daugh- 
ter's lover,  and  then  it  all  became  clear. 
I  am  writing  above  a  "parlor"  in  a  farm- 
house quite  five  miles  from  any  town, 
even  a  small  one.  There  in  boxes  ranged 
about  two  sides  of  this  old-fashioned 
room  and  appropriately  labelled  ''surgical 
dressings,"  ''hospital garments,"  "socks," 
"sweaters,"  "clothes  for  refugees,"  and 
the  like,  are  all  of  these  things  in  great 
quantity,  being  made  by  dozens  and  hun- 
dreds until  there  shall  be  enough  to  turn 
over  to  the  nearest  agency,  which  is 
charged  with  the  assembling  of  these 
things  up  to  a  given  amount  or  number. 
One  of  the  counties  next  to  this  one  is 
sending  twelve  thousand  such  things  a 
month.  In  the  cellar  or  pantry  of  this 
house  are  also  a  number  of  jars  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  jellies,  and  the  like,  all  pre- 
pared and  intended  for  the  same  purpose. 
Two  thousand  such  jars  went  out  of  this 
county  to  a  certain  base  hospital  in  France 
last  year !  Country  America  is  at  war 
just  as  much  as  the  soldier  on  the  firing- 
line.  In  the  "parlor"  above  mentioned 
are  six  sewing-machines,  all  but  one 
loaned  for  the  work  which  is  here  con- 
ducted one  afternoon  a  week  by  the 
women  of  the  Red  Cross  unit,  one  hun- 
dred, all  told,  who  gather  here.  Every 
Wednesday  at  two — just  time  enough, 
very  likely,  for  the  farm  dinner-dishes  to 
be  cleared  away — you  may  see  a  few  auto- 
mobiles and  buggies,  a  fair  percentage  of 
Fords  among  them,  draw  up  at  the  old- 
fashioned  gate,  and  by  degrees  from  seven 
to  fifteen  and  eighteen  women  and  girls 
enter,  all  of  them  from  the  immediate 
countryside  hereabout.  You  see,  all  the 
members  of  this  particular  district  com- 
mittee cannot  get  away  every  week. 
Many  do  their  Red  Cross  share  at  home 
evenings  and  at  odd  moments.  These 
are  the  ones  who  this  week  can  afford  this 
afternoon  to  sew. 

And,  now  that  America's  part  in  the 
war  is  actually  obvious,  and  the  boys  may 
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be  seen,  when  one  is  in  town,  travelling 
in  troop-trains  over  the  trunk-line  which 
passes  near  here,  this  time  is  not  given 
grudgingly,  by  any  means.  One  cannot 
say  that  as  yet  an  atmosphere  of  either 
fiery  zeal  or  deep  depression  hangs  over 
these  meetings — none  of  "our  boys"  have 
as  yet,  you  see,  come  home  wounded — 
so  much,  you  see,  depends  on  actual  con- 
tact with  the  war,  the  actual  witnessing 
of  the  things  which  try  men's  souls — but 
if  you  cannot  believe  that  an  atmosphere 
of  tense  enthusiasm  prevails,  love  of  coun- 
try and  hope  for  success  in  the  war,  you 
should  be  here  to  see.  Here,  at  any  rate, 
in  boxes  are  the  dressings  which  will  be 
worn  by  wounded  men,  the  shirts  or  slips 
open  at  the  back,  and  with  sleeves  slit 
and  tied  with  strings  so  as  to  be  remova- 
ble without  the  patient  being  disturbed, 
the  socks  and  sweaters  made  extra  heavy 
so  as  to  keep  out  the  cold  in  winter. 

While  they  work  they  talk  most  enthu- 
siastically, these  farmer  women,  show- 
ing each  other  how;  discussing  new  ways 
in  which  the  government  or  the  overseas 
hospital  authorities  might  do  these  things 
if  only  they  would  listen  to  reason;  dis- 
cussing, as  they  did  recently,  arrange- 
ments for  the  latest  Red  Cross  drive,  or 
the  plans  on  foot  in  the  nearest  town 
for  opening  a  community  kitchen  in 
which  to  teach  this  summer,  as  they 
did  last,  the  best  methods  of  food  con- 
servation, and  also  to  produce  as  much 
conserved  food  as  possible;  or  to  sell 
War  Savings  Stamps;  or  to  care  for  the 
mothers  and  babies  of  soldiers  who  have 
been  left  behind;  or  give  small-town  or 
country  girls  training  in  something — 
typewriting,  let  us  say — which  will  make 
them  self-supporting  in  case  the  need  for 
so  doing  befalls  them. 

Many,  many  movements  and  activities 
are  under  way — a  movement  in  this  par- 
ticular county,  for  instance,  and  it  is 
typical  of  thousands  of  others,  no  doubt 
— to  determine  the  number  of  local 
women  in  local  employment  and  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  their  work — this,  of 
course,  at  the  behest  of  the  State  Council 
of  Defense,  now  existing  in  every  State, 
and  the  originator  of  so  many  movements 
of  a  like  character;  a  committee  which 
supplies  an  adequate  automobile  service 
for  Red  Cross,  Liberty  Loan,  and  any 
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other  war  work,  composed  of  a  captain 
and  seventeen  women  operating  loaned 
machines  in  one  community;  a  com- 
mittee to  obtain  voluntary  help  for  farm- 
ers at  crop-gathering  time,  especially  from 
men  in  other  lines — one  plan  being  to 
close  the  town  stores  at  five  this  summer, 
and  ''all  go  out  and  help";  a  lawyer's 
committee,  at  the  county-seat  especially, 
which  sees  to  it  that  all  difiiculties  in  con- 
nection with  government  questionnaires 
and  the  like  are  solved  free  for  those  not 
familiar  with  such  matters;  a  better  baby 
committee,  backed  by  the  State  Com- 
mittee of  Defense,  of  course,  which  looks 
after  the  careful  and  systematic  weighing 
and  clinical  examination  of  babies  and 
children  in  order  that  they  may  grow  up 
to  be  stronger  men  and  women.  So 
many  men  being  killed  everywhere  makes 
this  rather  more  important  than  it  once 
was,  you  see. 

Then  there  is  a  committee — not  in  this 
county,  but  the  next — which  has  given 
one  hundred  young  country  and  small- 
town girls  a  three  months'  course  in  home 
nursing.  There  is  a  vigilance  committee 
which  has  established  a  day-nursery, 
where  babies  of  working  mothers  may  be 
cared  for.  All  charges  for  ice,  milk, 
bread,  heat,  and  Hght  are  met  by  gener- 
ous citizens,  and  the  local  physicians  give 
their  services.  There  is  a  county  home- 
demonstration  agent  in  connection  with 
all  this  home  canning  and  preserving, 
actual  demonstration  in  one  home  and 
another  here  and  there,  with  a  short 
course  for  girls'  canning  clubs  at  the  coun- 
ty-seat thrown  in  for  good  measure.  Sev- 
enty-five young  girls  were  brought  to  the 
county-seat  here  from  outlying  districts 
recently.  They  were  entertained  in  the 
best  homes  of  the  town,  and  seemingly 
the  community  laid  itself  out  to  make 
their  stay  pleasant  such  time  as  they 
were  not  attending  classes.  These  girls 
have  been  organized  into  clubs  of  ten. 
Each  group  has  pledged  itself  to  send  a 
given  amount  of  jelly  to  the  Red  Cross 
for  the  men  overseas,  and  to  adopt  a  Bel- 
gian or  French  orphan  !  The  courses  con- 
sisted of  lectures  and  demonstrations 
upon  numerous  phases  of  food  production 
and  domestic  economy — poultry  talks, 
demonstrations  in  soap-making,  wheat 
substitutes,    dyeing,    spraying,   pruning. 


staking  tomato-plants,  jelly-making,  can- 
ning. 

Each  county  has  a  food  administrator. 
The  one  in  this  county  started  business  by 
organizing  what  has  been  described  as  a 
local  secret  service.  His  idea  was  not  to 
sit  by  and  wait  for  proof  of  violation  to 
be  brought  to  him,  but  to  go  and  get  the 
proof,  or,  as  he  phrased  it,  ''put  the  fear 
of  God  into  the  hearts  of  food  slack- 
ers." There  have  been  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  counties,  perhaps,  a  few  farmers 
who  had  an  idea  that  the  wheat  they 
raised,  for  instance,  was  their  own  wheat, 
and  that  it  was  no  one's  business  how 
much  of  it  they  turned  into  flour  and  used 
at  home.  This  particular  agent  has 
striven  to  correct  such  ideas,  and  he  has 
been  a  bit  strenuous  at  times.  For  in- 
stance, somebody  might  say  that  they 
believed  Farmer  Wilkens  down  below 
here  was  getting  too  much  sugar  in  three 
or  five-pound  lots.  Presto !  Mr.  Ad- 
ministrator w^ould  be  down  upon  him. 
He  would  w^ant  to  be  shown  all  corners  of 
his  house,  barn,  sheds,  just  to  get  things 
straight.  If  there  was  no  sugar,  or  no 
more  than  a  reasonable  amount,  no  harm 
done.  If  there  was — !  He  has  also  been 
a  bit  strenuous  with  some  merchants 
who  rather  foolishly  thought  they  could 
play  with  the  food  rules.  Seemingly 
bona-fide  customers  have  arrived  at 
stores  and  bought  sugar  at  twelve  cents 
a  pound  when  they  should  have  paid  only 
nine.  Presto !  the  calaboose  or  a  long 
examination  before  the  squire.  The 
same,  if  a  miller  ground  more  flour  for  a 
farmer  than  he  should — six  bushels  in  so 
much  time,  I  believe — or  if  the  local  hotel 
served  more  than  two  ounces  of  bread  to 
one  person  instead  of  a  whole  plateful,  as 
of  yore.  It  is  wonderful,  really,  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  involved  in  all 
this. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  take  the  help- 
ful, hopeful,  cheerful  spirit  of  all  the  peo- 
ple who  are  for  the  war,  and  who  don't 
need  to  be  watched — do  the  watching,  if 
necessary.  This  particular  farm  home 
and  this  particular  farming  vicinity  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  and  of  which  I  hope 
to  relate  something  more  intimate  than 
mere  collected  statistics  ever  are,  however 
interesting  they  may  be  in  themselves, 
is  a  very  fine  example.     As  I  said  before. 
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this  farmhouse  parlor  shelters  so  many 
women  weekly.  Here,  as  they  "mark 
out,"  or  cut,  or  sew,  you  may  hear  them 
discuss  who's  who  in  connection  with  all 
this — the  Liberty  Loans,  the  Red  Cross 
drives,  the  "kitchen"  canning  classes, 
and  the  like — who  is  to  do  what,  how, 
why.  And  running  through  it  all  is  a 
sense  of  intense  necessity  as  well  as  will- 
ingness— love  of  the  opportunity  to  help, 
I  should  say,  if  in  however  small  a  way — 
which  lifts  it  to  the  plane  of  "a  lot," 
when  you  take  into  consideration  all  the 
difficulties  and  privations  which  so  many 
of  these  individuals  endure,  and  which 
they  have  endured  years  on  years  entirely 
apart  from  this.  For,  for  some  time  now, 
right  here  in  connection  with  this  war,  it 
has  been  give,  give,  give,  not  only  from 
small  enough  means  by  way  of  ever-ris- 
ing taxes  and  the  cost  of  food  and  other 
necessities,  but  in  out-and-out  charity, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  Bel- 
gian Refugee  Fund,  and  these  other 
agencies  by  which  the  American  soldier 
in  camp  or  on  service  work,  or  in  travel 
— his  wife,  parents,  or  dependents  in  vari- 
ous instances — have  been  reached  and 
comforted  in  the  only  way  in  which  true 
charity  can  comfort — aid  where  needed. 

Take,  for  instance,  these  very  women. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Red  Cross  in  this 
region,  before  either  local  or  general 
drives  were  organized,  and  yet  when  all 
the  women  wanted  so  much  to  help,  each 
gave  either  a  dozen  eggs  or  a  pound  of 
butter  in  order  to  raise  money  to  buy 
cloth,  wool,  needles,  thread,  etc.,  for  the 
things  which  they  so  generously  make  and 
contribute.  These  they  took  to  their 
country-store  proprietor,  who,  in  order 
to  do  his  share,  sold  the  goods,  for  which 
the  eggs  and  butter  paid,  at  cost.  Be- 
tween eleven  thousand  and  twelve  thou- 
sand surgical  dressings,  hospital  garments, 
and  Belgian  refugee  garments  were  and 
are  still  turned  in  monthly  by  this  process. 

Another  of  their  ideas  to  get  money  for 
the  Red  Cross  was  to  get  permission  from 
the  auctioneers  at  public  country  sales 
to  sell  sandwiches,  coffee,  chicken-salad, 
pies,  and  cake  to  the  prospective  custom- 
ers and  bidders — the  farm  women  about 
contributing  the  hams,  bread,  butter, 
coffee,  chickens,  etc.  Another  was,  of 
course,  the  minute  church  or  school  "fes- 


tival" (how  many  have  you  attended  in 
your  time?),  at  which  donated  cakes, 
home-made  candy,  lemonade,  and  ice- 
cream were  sold,  and  there  was  the  old- 
time  "fish-pond"  rechristened  "parcel 
post" — and  all  for  the  buying  of  wool 
and  material  to  make  things  for  the  sol- 
diers. Again,  one  week  they  were  "  down 
and  out,"  as  the  phrase  has  it,  with  no 
money  to  buy  materials,  when  each  in- 
terested woman  in  the  district  agreed  to 
give  one  day's  eggs,  the  same  resulting 
in  one  hundred  dozen,  which  they  sold 
at  thirty-five  cents  a  dozen !  And  the 
thing  which  I  would  like  to  re-emphasize 
about  all  this  is,  that  in  contradistinction 
to  Liberty  Loan  and  War  Savings  Stamps 
buying,  these  things  were  given,  whereas 
the  others  were  and  remain  loans,  on 
interest. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  these 
same  women's  war  service  here  and  in 
other  places  has  been  and  is  the  tireless 
hospitality,  day  and  night,  offered  to  the 
soldiers  on  motor-trucks  or  troop-trains 
which  frequently  pass  through  this  region 
on  their  way  to  seaports  or  assembly- 
plants.  No  matter  what  time  of  the  day 
or  night  these  trucks  or  trains  have  passed, 
or  may  yet  pass,  through,  the  women  of 
the  towns  and  this  county,  through  a 
special  committee,  have  served,  and  still 
do,  the  soldiers  with  sandwiches  and  hot 
coffee.  During  one  week  last  winter  four 
contingents  of  mo  tor- trucks  in  groups  of 
thirty-one  each,  and  manned  each  time 
by  ninety  soldiers,  arriving  without  warn- 
ing to  put  up  for  the  night,  each  soldier 
was  given  a  hot  supper  of  buckwheat 
cakes,  sausage,  and  coffee  by  a  committee 
of  women.  Later,  a  special  canteen  com- 
mittee was  put  permanently  on  duty  to 
look  after  the  comfort  of  the  men  when- 
ever the  trucks  or  trains  arrived.  What's 
the  matter  with  that  as  war  service — 
patriotic  service? 

But  let  us  look  a  little  more  intimately, 
if  you  will,  at  these  same  farmers,  the  in- 
teriors of  their  homes  and  stores,  where 
they  may  be  seen  in  company  and  at  ease, 
and  where  they  express  what  they  really 
think.  It  is,  let  us  say,  a  typical  farm- 
land supper-table  at  seven  of  this  beau- 
tiful summer  evening.  Outside  are  trees, 
birds,  a  sun  that  is  an  enormous  red  disk 
sinking  over  a  near-by  corn-field.     The 
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twelve  cows  recently  stalled  and  milked 
in  the  neighboring  barn  are  once  more  in 
the  pasture,  and  the  milk  in  cans  in  the 
spring  to  cool.  The  horses,  pigs,  chickens 
are  fed,  the  latter  by  the  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, who  also,  helped  in  the  milking. 
Father  and  son  are  just  entering,  to  eat 
of  the  fare  provided  by  the  wife  and 
daughter  and  a  grandmother,  who  are 
now  inside  giving  the  table  its  final 
touches. 

Seven  are  to  sit  down,  as  you  may  now 
see:  the  father  and  mother;  the  grand- 
mother (who  has  made  the  especially  de- 
lectable war-bread  and  some  of  the  pre- 
serves which  will  be  eaten  to-night) ;  the 
son  and  brother,  who  has  come  in  with 
the  father  (two  other  brothers  are  away 

at  Camp ,  and  this  one,  although  the 

stay  of  the  family  and  the  one  great  asset 
of  the  farm,  hkely  to  be  drafted  this  fall, 
although  he  is  thirty-one,  and  in  all  com- 
mon sense  should  not  be,  the  farm  needing 
him);  and  finally  the  one  sister,  always 
here  helping  her  mother  and  grand- 
mother; as  well  as  a  district  school-teacher 
who  is  boarding  here  for  a  period,  and 
myseK  as  guest. 

There  is  no  least  lack  of  food,  as  you 
would  be  compelled  to  testify  if  you  had 
been  here  any  length  of  time,  only  the 
former  plenitude  and  even  waste  of  cer- 
tain things  has  been  eliminated  or  greatly 
reduced.  Those  excellent  wheaten  biscuit 
that  used  to  come  on  in  stacks — where 
are  they  now?  Gone  under  the  wheat- 
saving,  wheatless-day  rule.  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  a  single  day  here  that  isn't 
wheatless,  this  home  being  on  a  war- 
bread  or  mixed-flour  basis.  This  bread, 
which  the  grandmother  makes  and  which 
is  as  good  as  any,  to  my  thinking — one 
part  wheat  to  one  each  of  oat  and  bran — 
is  served  regularly  two  or  three  times  a 
week  instead  of  corn  bread,  which  takes 
the  place  of  wheat  the  rest  of  the  time. 
Out-and-out  Hooverites,  as  you  may  see. 
They  really  want  America  to  triumph  in 
this  war  and  in  the  world,  and  this  is  their 
way  of  showing  it. 

And  those  large  home-made  wheaten 
yeast  loaves  that  we  used  to  have  every- 
where in  America,  it  seemed  to  me — not 
a  sign  of  one  since  I  have  been  here.  The 
wheat  flour  is  religiously  mixed  with 
something  else — corn-meal,  oatmeal,  rye. 


rice  flour — by  the  faded  grandmother, 
who  superintends  this  portion  of  the  com- 
missary department.  Butter,  eggs,  vege- 
tables, all  are  plentiful  at  each  meal,  as 
well  as  milk,  cream,  buttermilk  for  those 
who  wish,  but  here  because  of  the  material 
principle  involved,  the  caution  to  use  fats 
sparingly,  and  to  observe  certain  days  as 
meatless,  is  strictly  adhered  to. 

''Every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday  are  meatless  with  us,"  observed 
the  father  simply  the  first  time  I  sat  down 
with  them.  ''We  believe  in  helping  Mr. 
Hoover,  but  we  don't  mind  so  long  as 
there  are  enough  vegetables,  and  nearly 
always  we  can  have  fish  or  eggs."  Eggs, 
hard-boiled,  sliced,  and  with  a  sauce  over 
them,  constitute  the  meat  dish  for  this 
evening.  Fish  are  to  be  had  every  Friday 
from  a  fishman  who  comes  this  way. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  these  meals,  which 
offer  corn  bread  instead  of  wheat,  and  a 
moderate  allowance  of  sugar — since  two 
pounds  per  person  per  month  are  all  that 
one  may  secure  besides  fifty  pounds  in 
preserving  season — which  impressed  me, 
as  the  spirit  of  and  readiness  to  sacrifice 
for  war,  even  though  two  sons  have  al- 
ready gone  and  a  third  may.  For,  after 
aU,  a  man,  unless  he  loved  his  country 
very  little,  might  not  rebel  or  even  com- 
plain concerning  a  comparatively  slight 
alteration  in  his  diet,  but  when  it  comes 
to  added  taxes  and  costs,  two  sons  away 
in  the  army,  a  third  likely  to  go,  leaving 
him  short-handed,  meatless  and  wheatless 
days,  a  shortage  of  farm  labor,  constant 
calls  to  contribute  to  this,  that,  and  the 
other — the  Red  Cross,  Liberty  Loan, 
Belgian  Rehef  Fund,  War  Savings 
Stamps,  and  the  like — it  might  be  that  a 
murmur  would  be  heard.  But  not  so 
here.  From  all  I  could  make  out,  it  was 
quite  the  other  way  round,  no  enthusiasm 
for  war  as  such — the  wonder  of  killing — 
but  a  solemn,  even  spiritual,  obligation  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  an  honorable  citizen- 
ship to  the  last  full  measure.  I  could  not 
help  noticing,  for  instance,  that  here  was 
no  useless  or  futile  rage  against  the  Ger- 
mans, but  rather  an  earnest,  quiet  accep- 
tance of  the  idea  that  either  a  great  people 
were  being  misled  by  their  military 
leaders  or  that  the  world  was  deahng  with 
a  grim  and  able  if  ruthless  foe.  I  heard 
little  if  anything  which  did  not  relate 
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more  especially  to  America's  duties  and  or  two — later,  there  was  another  item  in 

obligations,  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  papers  concerning  another  boy  who 

the ,  particular  citizens  and  residents  in  had  run  away  from  some  camp,  prompted 

this  vicinity.    Had  Janet,  the  daughter,  plainly  by  a  similar  motive,  and  after 

written  to  her  two  brothers  at  Camp ?  a  vain  search  of  a  month  or  so  by  the 

She  was  to  remember  that  they  would  no  authorities,  he  had  been  led  up  to  his 

doubt  soon  be  leaving  for  some  port  of  commanding  officer  by  his  father,  who, 

sailing,  and  might  not  be  able  to  get  home  holding  his  pathetic  son  by  the  hand,  had 

again.    Letters  now,  therefore,  while  they  said:  ''Colonel,  I  have  brought  back  my 

were  still  here,  were  precious.    Janet  had  son  who  ran  away  from  here  some  little 

written.  time  ago.    He  has  just  come  home,  and  I 

There  was  an  ethical  question  regarding  have  made  it  quite  plain  to  him  that  it  is 

a  boy  who  had  attempted  to  escape  from  his  duty  to  come  back  and  serve  as  he  has 

a  near-by  concentration  camp,  and  had  been  ordered  to  do." 

been  shot  and  instantly  killed  by  a  guard  There  was  nothing  said  as  to  what  was 

who  had  first  fired  two  shots  in  the  air,  done  with  the  boy,  little  if  any  more  of 

and  then  aimed  the  last  one  at  the  boy.  color  or  detail  to  the  story,  but  Janet, 

In  a  sense,  the  youth  was  a  neighbor,  the  reading  it  one  morning,  exclaimed:  "Now, 

son  of  a  man  in  a  near-by  town.  there  !    That's  the  way  I  think  all  parents 

Seeing  the  notice  in  a  newspaper,  the  should  do.    If  Frank  Church's  father  had 

school-teacher,   a  humanistic  and   sym-  done  that  way  with  him  the  first  time  he 

pathetic  soul,  attributed  his  error,  if  so  it  ran  away,  he  wouldn't  have  been  killed  ! " 

was,  to  an  intense  desire  on  the  part  of  the  It  was  electric.    Two  boys  gone — one 

boy  to  see  his  mother,  enough  longing,  as  likely  to  go — but  if  her  brother  had  run 

she  looked  at  it,  to  cause  him  to  want  to  away  or  had  been  killed  as  was  the  first 

run  away  and  return  home.     But  Janet  boy,  she  would  have  felt  precisely  as  she 

spoke  up  at  once:  described,  I  believe,  and  her  father  also. 

"Yes,  but  from  all  we  can  hear,  he  Duty  first  and  always  here.     When  at 

wasn't  such  a  good  boy  either,  not  very  dinner  the  matter  was  again  discussed,  I 

obedient,    and,    anyhow,    once    he    was  noticed  that  the  father  talked  as  before, 

drafted  he  might  have  stayed  there,  don't  The  mother,  brooding  enough,  no  doubt, 

you  think  ?   He  ought  to  have  had  enough  said  nothing  at  all.     She  was  doing  her 

pride  for  that.     We  hear  his  parents  al-  duty  as  she  saw  it,  in  her  own  American, 

ways   babied   him,   anyhow,   instead   of  religious  way.    It  was  electric  really, 

making   him   do   what   he   ought.      It's  At  another  meal — many  meals,  in  fact — 

dreadful,  but  they  have  to  maintain  dis-  questions  came  up  in  regard  to  free  speech, 

cipline;  we  couldn't  have  an  army  if  they  the  duty  of  buying  Liberty  Bonds,  War 

didn't."  Savings  Stamps,  and  of  contributing  to 

"It  is  too  bad,"  sighed  the  old  grand-  the  Red  Cross  in  connection  with  the  war 

mother,  a  woman  of  many  past  sorrows,  activities  of  the  country,  questions  which 

so  I  learned.    The  father  kept  silence  for  invariably  aroused  the  deepest  interest,  if 

a  time,  then  finally  observed:  not  emotion,  in  those  present.    One  day  it 

"Yes — well,  war  is  war.  I'm  afraid  was  some  one  who  had  just  been  sen- 
all  of  us  will  have  to  bend  to  more  disci-  tenced  to  ten  years  for  saying  something 
pline,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  it  will  be  about  the  government,  or  its  motives,  or 
better  for  us.  I'm  sorry  for  his  parents,  those  who  were  motivating  it,  and  I  was 
Maybe  they  might  have  helped  him,  very  interested  to  note  how  this  topic 
though,  by  a  keener  sense  of  what  we  all  would  be  considered  here.  In  so  far  as  I 
owe  to  our  country."  could  make  out,  this  family  at  least  had 

No  more  was  said  then.    For  the  first  no  outreaching  catholicity  of  feeling  for 

time  I  felt  the  significance  of  war  here  in  those  who,  seeing  the  country  at  war, 

woods  and  fields,  a  fixed,  simple  resolve  failed  to  sympathize  with  the  motives 

to  do,  be,  sacrifice  whatever  was  neces-  which  brought  it  there,  or  at  least  its 

sary  to  bring  the  ideal  which  was  stirring  present  necessities, 

here  to  a  full  fruition.  It  is,  however,  in  the  country  stores 

A  few  days — or  perhaps  it  was  a  week  hereabouts — at  Feever's  Corners  (run  by 
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one  Moses  Feever,  no  less),  Jensens'  and 
Baker's,  stores  at  different  points  and 
places — that  one  hears  very  much  con- 
cerning the  logic  of  the  war,  its  essential 
necessity,  what  it  is  costing  the  natives, 
what  sacrifices  they  are  or  should  be  mak- 
ing, etc.  One  of  the  best  places,  as  I  have 
found,  is  at  Mr.  Feever's,  who  keeps  or 
sells  "a  general  line  of  goods,"  as  he  says, 
which  in  the  country  means  absolutely 
everything  from  reapers  and  four-row 
cultivators  to  spool  silk,  cigarettes,  and 
candy.  Mr.  Feever  knows  who's  who 
about  this  coimtryside,  who  are  the  good 
pay  and  who  the  poor,  the  slackers,  the 
hoarders,  etc.,  though  he  himself  never 
talks.  But  this  being  a  general  meeting- 
place  for  the  younger  and  older  genera- 
tions— older  on  Saturday  afternoons  and 
evenings,  younger  almost  every  night  in 
the  week,  winter  and  summer,  from  half 
past  seven  or  eight  o'clock  on  until  closing 
time — much  is  to  be  heard  in  re  all  these 
matters.  No  moving-pictures  around 
here  as  yet — that  is,  none  convenient — 
no  ice-cream  or  soda  fountains,  and  no 
liquor  of  any  kind  in  this  county — "an' 
it's  a  good  thing,  too,  by  heck !  Don't 
know  of  anybody,  man  or  boy,  that  it  ever 
done  any  good  to  ! "    So  there  ! 

To-night,  we  will  say — the  same  being 
Tuesday  of  a  warm  June  evening — w^e  are 
all  outside  on  boxes,  barrels,  the  porch's 
edge,  and  it  is  the  American  social  or  com- 
mercial slacker,  the  unessentially  or  non- 
usefuUy  employed  (those  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty,  as  the  govern- 
ment ruhng  has  recently  phrased  it),  who 
is  up  for  a  highly  humorous  drubbing,  for 
when  will  the  native  American,  rural  or 
other,  not  jest  concerning  the  most  fear- 
ful and  dangerous  things,  or,  as  Kipling 
puts  it,  not  "match  with  destiny  for 
beers"?  To-night  the  countryside  wags 
and  "twelve-o'clock  fellers,"  all  usefully 
employed  themselves,  as  they  serenely 
feel,  are  casting  a  waggish  eye  over  the 
countryside  to  see  who  is  not. 

"Now  there's  Zebeedee  Peters — what's 
the  matter  with  Zebeedee?  Why  don't 
they  come  an'  look  him  up,  I'd  like  to 
know?  He  don't  do  no  useful  labor,  as  I 
kin  see — a  little  tinkerin'  around  his  cider- 
barrel  maybe  now  an'  then.  I  move  that 
somebody  inform  on  Zebeedee."  This 
from  a  rusty,  swarthy,  waggish  soul  of 


about  thirty-five,  with  an  eye  as  sharp  as 
that  of  a  fox. 

"Don't  go  so  fast  there,  Bert,"  calls 
another,  a  lanky,  brown  youth,  comfort- 
ably astride  a  stack  of  soap-boxes. 
"'Tain't  no  use.  You'll  never  ketch 
Zebeedee.  First  place,  nobody  knows 
how  old  he  is.  Second  place,  Zeb'll  swear 
to  anything  you  ask  him,  from  not  havin' 
no  money  or  no  work  to  havin'  too  much, 
per  tick 'ler  if  you  want  him  to  come  an' 
help  you  any  time.  Next  place — "  But 
here  he  is  drowned  by  another  voice. 

"Besides,  he's  got  that  farm  to  'tend 
to,"  puts  in  this  other  cheerfully. 
"Who'd  be  left  to  look  after  them  ten 
acres  an'  them  seven  chickens  he's  got 
down  there,  I'd  like  to  know?" 

"  Er  that  Holstein  he  keeps  in  that  shed 
back  of  the  house?"  calls  a  fourth.  "I 
heard  Tom  Rickey  say  she  was  only  a 
half-stein." 

Hearty  country  laughter,  here,  from 
aU. 

"Better  look  out,  boys,"  counsels  old 
Moses  solemnly,  for  he  is  nearly  always 
a  genial  smiler  at,  if  not  a  participant  in, 
the  banter.  "Zeb's  not  so  bad.  Saw  him 
goin'  past  here  this  mornin'  with  a  load 
o'  rails  he  cut  down  at  Wyhes'  place,  I 
guess.  You  might  start  sompin,  jist 
jokin'  like  that.  Zeb  ain't  such  a  bad 
sort." 

"Well,  that's  right,  too,"  put  in  the  one 
who  had  made  the  first  charge.  "Zeb 
ain'  so  much  on  work,  maybe,  but  who'd 
we  have  to  laugh  at  ef  he'd  go,  havin' 
served  his  time  as  he  has?" 

This  last  referred  to  about  three  months 
spent  as  a  railroad-hand  in  the  Far  West, 
I  beheve,  where,  as  he  is  fond  of  phrasing 
it,  he  once  "served  his  time" — worked 
for  the  company.  He  is  really  nothing 
but  a  poor  old  tumble-down  widower  of 
uncertain  age  who  was  born  in  the  county 
just  adjoining  this  and  who,  after  "serv- 
ing his  time, "  immediately  returned  here, 
married,  lost  his  wife,  and  then  proceeded 
to  eke  out  a  meagre  existence  on  ten  acres 
— never  working  very  hard  apparently. 
There  being  no  further  reason  for  "pick- 
in'  "  on  Zebeedee,  his  case  is  dropped. 

But  there  being  many  ne'er-do-wells — 
tomato-pickers,  canners,  fishers,  hunters 
in  season — who  never  do  more  than 
enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together 
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and  who  live  in  little  shacks  here  and 
there  throughout  the  community,  the 
bantering  goes  on  apace.  Only  recently 
an  old  farmer  who  had  apparently  worked 
very  hard  in  his  day  and  had  made  very 
little  managed,  owing  to  a  government 
assembling-plant  coming  into  this  vicin- 
ity, to  sell  his  farm  for  a  good  round  sum 
— say  as  much  as  fifteen  or  eighteen  thou- 
sand dollars.  Still,  in  so  far  as  any  one 
could  learn,  and  in  the  face  of  this  com- 
forting windfall,  he  hadn't  contributed  a 
cent — not  bought  a  bond,  a  War  Savings 
Stamp,  or  given  a  dollar  to  the  Red  Cross. 

"They  fixed  'im  the  other  day, 
though,"  observed  one  of  these  same  wise- 
acres in  front  of  Feever's,  serenely  en- 
sconced on  a  tumble-down  chair.  "They 
just  got  up  a  committee — Billy  Wilkers 
wuz  one  of  'em — an'  they  just  went  right 
down  there  an'  put  it  up  to  'im  straight. 
When  he  started  on  how  pore  he  wuz, 
Eddie  Fagan  spoke  up  an'  he  says:  'How 
about  all  that  money  yuh  got  from  the 
government,  Gifford?  There  must  'a' 
been  a  little  left,  even  ef  yuh  wuz  in 
debt.' 

"At  that  he  shut  up  just  as  tight  as  a 
steel  trap,  but  he  took  four  Liberty 
Bonds,  just  the  same,  an'  they  made  'im 
come  across  with  five  dollars  fer  the  Red 
Cross — he!  he! — an'  ef  he'd  'a'  give  in 
the  first  place,  he  wouldn'  haffta  have 
give  more'n  a  dollar  er  two.    Ho!  ho!" 

General  laughter  and  delight  over  the 
sad  plight  of  said  Gifford,  contributor- 
extraordinary  and  willy-nilly,  argue  as  he 
would. 

But  that  isn't  all  either — not  nearly. 
This  countryside  supervision  is  quite 
keen,  albeit  often  with  a  humorous,  if 
unintentional,  twist  to  it.  Not  a  semi- 
idle  person  or  reputation  but  is  nosed  at 
in  this  same  semi-jesting  way,  until 
finally,  in  a  near-by  town  (in  a  spirit  of 
laughter,  of  course),  some  one  spreads  the 
report  that  old  Alex  Lasher,  who  is  in  the 
real-estate  business  there  and  is  a  semi- 
humorous  figure  well  known  to  all,  is  to 
be  tried  as  a  slacker  before  old  Squire 
Shunk  on  the  ground  of  being  non-essen- 
tially  employed,  he,  according  to  the 
rumor,  report,  or  charge,  not  being  able 
to  make  a  living  out  of  his  business. 

Instantly  the  countryside  is  alive  with 
interest.    At  last,  if  you  will  believe  it, 


there  is  to  be  an  actual  trial  of  a  labor 
slacker  here.  But  Alex  Lasher,  a  long, 
lean,  sad,  and  rather  slow-speaking  man, 
who  has  many  friends  and  no  special 
enemies,  is  furious.  He  knows  who  it  is, 
by  George,  who  has  done  this  !  It  is  that 
confounded  Ferd  Stuhmann  who  runs  the 
village,  restaurant,  and  who  is  always 
playing  practical  jokes  on  people.  Look 
how  he  played  that  joke  on  Bugher,  the 
barber,  saying  that  he  wanted  a  second- 
hand set  of  harness — when  he  never  had 
a  horse  and  never  would  keep  one  !  And 
people  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  roundabout  to  sell  him  a  set ! 
But  Stuhmann  isn't  going  to  get  away 
with  his  joke  this  time.  No,  sir !  Lash- 
er's going  to  have  him  up  before  the 
squire.  Besides,  he  can  prove  that  he's 
made  two  thousand  dollars  since  January 
I — more  than  Stuhmann  can  show  that 
he's  made  in  that  time,  or  even  twice  as 
long.  He  is  going  to  demand  a  hearing 
now — demand  to  be  permitted  to  show 
how  much  he  does  make — and  also  to 
hiow  who  made  this  charge,  since  Stuh- 
mann, from  cackling  in  the  back  room  of 
his  restaurant  along  with  a  half-dozen 
others  over  this  great  joke  on  Lasher,  has 
grown  suddenly  silent,  and  denies  that  he 
ever  made  any  such  statement  or  that  he 
intended  to  bring  any  such  charge.  The 
postmaster,  the  barber,  the  garage-keeper, 
and  all  of  three  grocers  and  two  druggists 
take  sides  and  try  either  to  fan  the  licking 
flames  of  resentment  and  passion  or  cause 
them  to  subside.    ' 

"  What  I  say,"  says  Dankless,  the  drug- 
gist, "is  this:  this  is  no  time  to  stir  up 
feeling  this-a-way,  between  man  and  man. 
This  is  the  time  for  every  man  to  take 
every  other  man  by  the  hand  and  ask  him 
if  there's  anything  he  can  do  to  help  him 
in  any  way.  What's  needed  now  is  more 
Christianity,  more  charity  and  good  feel- 
ing. The  world's  all  torn  up,  as  it  is. 
The  Bible  counsels  peace  and  good-will 
anyhow,  and  why  not  now,  of  all  times?" 

The  smoke  grows  almost  to  a  fire  before 
Squire  Shunk  and  others  begin  to  take 
the  whole  thing  seriously  in  hand,  and  beg 
the  aggrieved  Lasher  not  to  sue.  Why 
go  to  law?  Editor  Whelpley  will  print 
an  apology.  There  are  no  witnesses.  .  .  . 
So  it  goes.  Finally  the  whole  affair  is 
hushed   up   and  Lasher,   appeased  and 
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apologized  to,  quits  grieving  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  Stuhmann,  almost  trapped  in 
his  gayety,  decides  that  for  "the  period 
of  the  war"  anyhow  he  will  ''lay  off  of" 
practical  joking,  and  attend  to  his  restau- 
rant business  before  he  is  seriously  injured 
as  to  that.  All  this,  and  more,  can  be 
heard  at  the  country  store  and  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  all  the 
stories  that  go  the  rounds  here,  among 
the  initiate  anyhow,  is  that  which  relates 
to  Webster  County,  say  seventy  miles 
west  of  here,  where,  owing  to  the  fre- 
quency of  one  drive  and  another  and  the 
uncertainty  as  to  when  another  would 
descend  on  this,  that  latest  war-prosecu- 
tion contrivance,  the  war-chest,  was 
either  devised  or  adopted — I  know  not 
which.  At  any  rate,  the  purpose  of  those 
who  were  engineering  the  scheme  was  to 
have  every  person  with  an  income  of  over 
sixty  dollars  a  month  contribute  one 
hour's  income  each  week,  one  earning 
sixty  dollars  a  month  being  expected  to 
give  twenty-five  cents  a  week.  As  the  in- 
come increased  there  was  a  slight  increase 
in  the  amount  expected,  the  assumption 
being  that  where  there  was  a  larger  in- 
come there  was  a  greater  margin  for  cur- 
tailment of  personal  disbursement.  Thus 
a  man  earning  three  hundred  dollars  a 
month,  five  times  the  income  of  the  sixty- 
dollar-a-month  man,  was  expected  to  give 
one  dollar  and  seventy-one  cents  a  week, 
although  four  times  the  contribution  from 
the  sixty-dollar-a-month  man  would  be 
one  dollar;  and  when  the  income  reached 
five  hundred  and  eighty-three  dollars  and 
thirty-four  cents  (or  seven  thousand  a 
year),  not  twice  that  of  the  three-hundred- 
a-month  man,  the  contribution  expected 
was  three  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents  a 
week,  or  something  over  twice  the  amount 
expected  from  the  three-hundred-doUar- 
a-month  man.  Below  sixty  dollars  a 
month  the  schedule  read:  ''Give  as  your 
heart  desires." 

There  was,  of  course,  really  a  rush  to 
give,  for  these  countryside  people  are 
heartily  pro-American.  The  poor  people 
especially  were  prompt  and  liberal.  But 
just  the  same  and  owing  to  the  fact,  there 
were  some,  many  perhaps,  who  were 
better  able  than  the  others  to  give  and 
who  did  not,  or  not  as  much  as  they 
should.     There  was  considerable  feeling 


and  much  investigating  here  and  there.* 
Some,  decidedly  more  zealous  than  the 
rest,  feeling  that  some  others  were  not 
doing  their  duty,  visited  the  same  and 
with  a  threat  of  a  somewhat  chilly  bath 
in  a  near-by  stream  induced  them  to  sub- 
scribe liberally — one  man  so  much  as  fifty 
dollars  a  year  for  ten  years  "in  case  the 
war  lasted  so  long!"  Another  fixed  his 
contribution  at  ten  dollars  a  year  for  five 
years,  handing  over  a  check  for  the  full 
amount  in  advance  !  The  bath — or  per- 
haps tar  and  feathers — must  have  seemed 
very  close  at  hand  !  A  story  is  told  of  one 
man,  not  so  very  patriotic,  apparently, 
appearing  without  a  war-chest  button  at 
some  camp  or  mine  of  some  sort  where  his 
highly  patriotic  fellow  workers  were  and 
of  being  promptly  kicked  off  the  premises, 
his  fellow  workers  all  wearing  one ! 

The  solicitors  and  managers  of  the  war- 
chest,  on  their  part,  put  up  with  no  fool- 
ishness from  the  relatively  few  among  the 
more  prosperous  who  were  reluctant  to  do 
their  part.  They  were  thoroughly  organ- 
ized with  ample  sources  of  information, 
and  they  knew  fairly  well  the  income  of 
every  one,  so  that  they  were  in  a  position 
to  talk  informally  with  the  slackers,  and 
they  did.  One  of  the  most  amusing  facts 
of  their  end  of  the  work  was  this:  they 
gave  each  solicitor  two  sets  of  cards  on 
which  to  make  out  his  reports.  One  set 
was  white — that  was  for  those  who  did 
their  duty.  The  other  color  was  yellow — 
that  color  was  selected  deliberately. 
WHien  a  man  failed  to  give  what  he  de- 
cently should,  he  was  reported  on  a  yellow 
card,  and  steps  were  duly  taken  in  the 
most  effective  way  to  remove  the  yellow 
streak.  What  some  of  these  methods 
were  we  have  seen.  Moreover,  when  the 
well-to-do  subscribed  amounts  which  the 
board  of  review  thought  incommensurate 
with  their  incomes,  the  subscriptions  were 
sent  back  with  a  statement  to  that  effect 
and  a  suggestion  that  so  much  should  be 
given  or  nothing  at  all.  The  managers 
held  that  it  was  unfair  to  the  working  man 
and  farmer  honestly  putting  up  his  hour's 
wages  or  his  percentage  a  week  to  permit 
the  well-to-do  to  slide  under.  In  most 
cases  those  to  whom  the  suggestion  was 
made  to  think  again  promptly  came  for- 
ward with  an  adequate  pledge.  Some 
argued  about  it;  the  management  of  the 
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war-chest  argued,  too.  An  instance  was 
mentioned  in  which  a  very  substantial 
business  man  objected  to  the  manage- 
ment's idea  as  to  what  was  due  from  him. 
Considerable  correspondence  passed,  but 
the  management  stood  pat.  They 
thought  they  knew  the  man's  income, 
and  they  wanted  him  to  come  clean  or 
stay  out  altogether.    He  came. 

But  what  more  need  one  say?  There 
are  other  pictures  ready-  to  one's  pen  if 
but  space  permitted — that  of  a  Red  Cross 
campaign  being  made  at  Christmas  time 
when  there  was  a  heavy  snow  on  the 
ground,  drifts  in  some  instances  ten  feet 
high,  zero  weather  at  certain  hours,  yet 
the  campaigners,  when  ordinary  vehicles 
became  impossible,  taking  to  bob-sleds 
and  even  cross-field  cuts  in  order  to  speed 
up  or  close  up  their  drive,  visiting  quite 
every  home  in  the  county,  getting  a  dollar 
or  two  here  and  there  until  finally  they 
had  it  all — and  more.  In  the  last  Liberty 
Loan  drive  one  town  in  this  same  county, 
with  a  population  of  but  one  thousand, 
raised  $79,350  when  only  $43,500  was 
asked,  an  average  subscription  of  between 
$79  and  $80  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  there ! 

Speaking  of  the  particular  county  in 
which  I  happen  to  be  just  now,  one  of  its 
Liberty  Loan  quotas  was  $238,600.  The 
amount  raised  was  approximately  $346,- 
000,  nearly  fifty  per  cent  more,  and  not  a 
dollar  of  this  sum  was  subscribed  by  the 
banks  of  the  county.  The  people  took  it 
all,  the  farming  people  showing  up  espe- 
cially well.  The  last  Red  Cross  appeal 
was  handled  with  equal  success.  As 
against  an  apportionment  of  $7,000  there 
was  raised  $1 2,500  in  cash,  and  in  addition 
to  that  the  business  men  of  the  county 
had  previously  raised  $3,700  to  buy  ma- 
terials for  the  Red  Cross  work  in  the 
county.  It  will  be  seen  that  $16,000  in 
all  was  raised  where  only  an  apportion- 
ment of  $7,000  was  asked. 

However,  it  is  not  so  much  facts  of  that 
kind  as  Farmer  Coulter  himself,  let  us 
say,  and  Mrs.  Farmer  Coulter  and  all 
the  little  Coulters — their  storekeepers, 
teachers,  leaders,  preachers — whom  I 
wish  to  put  before  you  in  this  instance. 
Dear  old  Farmer  Coulter,  who  hitherto 
has  never  had,  or  at  least  has  never  felt 
that  he  has  had,  a  dollar  to  spare  from 


the  pressing  needs  of  his  farm,  on  which 
there  is  still  a  mortgage  of  three  hundred 
dollars,  yet  he  buys  a  Liberty  Bond  out 
of  money  laid  aside  for  the  mortgage,  and 
then  during  the  Red  Cross  drive  gives  two 
dollars  toward  that — after,  however  (since 
the  truth  must  be  told),  having  pointed 
out  very  clearly  all  the  needs  and  lacks 
about  the  place — a  decent  corn-crib,  a 
new  roof  for  the  barn,  water  in  the  house 
for  Mrs.  Coulter,  who  has  now  to  carry 
it  a  hundred  feet,  better  fences  about 
some  of  his  fields,  and  what  not.  But 
then  his  equally  determined  rural  collec- 
tors hold  fast,  and  finally  out  comes  that 
old  worn  wallet — containing  how  much? 
holding  what  small  pathetic  secrets  ?-r- 
and  finally  two  musty  one-dollar  bills  are 
handed  over — his  bit.  Don't  you  think 
it  ain't  something,  for  it  is ! 

You  may  smile,  if  you  choose,  or  scoff, 
but  Farmer  Coulter  was  turned  out  with- 
out an  education  at  fourteen  to  make  his 
way  as  best  he  might,  and  to  this  hour 
he  can  neither  read  nor  write.  (''Didn't 
have  time  then,  an'  now  I'm  too  old  to 
begin.")  He  has  two  boys,  neither  of 
them  old  enough  yet  for  your  Uncle 
Samuel  to  take — although  he  may  be  be- 
fore the  war  is  over — so  he  hasn't  that 
drag  on  his  heart-strings  yet,  hasn't  seen 
them  go,  yet — doesn't  know,  you  see,  what 
it  means — yet.  But  he  has  slaved  and 
saved,  until  now  all  but  a  fraction  of  this 
handsome  property  is  his,  and  he  nat- 
urally dreads  to  part  with  so  much  as  a 
dollar  for  fear  something  will  happen  to 
him — yet — as  it  well  may.  "Those  city 
fellers  are  always  a-gettin'  up  new 
schemes  to  do  the  farmer,  you  know,  be- 
cause they  don't  know  what  it  is  to  work 
hard.     See?    That's  the  way  it  is!" 

But  when  you  look  at  him  and  the  vast 
countryside  which  he  represents — those 
wide,  wide  and  well-tilled  fields — his  worn 
old  clothing  and  that  of  his  wife  and  sons, 
if  not  daughters,  the  misfit  hats,  the  way 
he  gets  up  at  dawn  to  start  his  day's  work 
and  lies  down  again  at  dark  in  order  to  be 
up  early  again  the  next  morning  at  dawn, 
the  fact  that  he  actually  ploughs  our 
American  fields,  cultivates  our  crops, 
hauls  or  carries  a  little  something  now 
and  then  to  the  store  in  order  to  trade  it 
in  for  something  else  or  get  a  little  change 
for  himself  or  his  wife,  hibernates  in  a 
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snow-bound  realm  in  the  winter  planning  do  Slavey  town  or  Bubs  Corners  in  the 

his  work  for  the  next  season,  the  chances  amount  that  can  be  raised  for  your  Uncle 

for  his  children  in  the  future — well,  then,  Samuel   in   any   form   that  your   Uncle 

when  you  think  of  that,  and  then  see  him  Samuel  thinks  he  needs  it — well,  what 

crowded  now  into  stuffy  little  country  are  you  going  to  say? 

halls  or  churches  or  schoolhouses  these  Some  farmer?  Some  American?  Some 

days,  all  his  Fords  or  buggies  ranged  out-  lover  of  his  native  land?     In  the  main 

side,  his  interested  face  upturned — he,  his  a  dear,  lean,  worn,  fussy,  dusty,  and  yet 

wife,  and  sons  and  daughters,  even  the  kindly  soul,  who  is  doing  the  very  best 

very  little  ones,  all  present,  eager,  in-  he  can  with  his  intelligence  and  means, 

terested — singing  whole-heartedly,  "My  asking  no  man  for  anything  and  hoping 

Country  'Tis,"  and,  at  the  behest  of  some  the  best  for  himself  and  his'native  land, 

suave  orator  from  the  city,  trying  to  out-  Can  you  beat  him? 


DAWN    AT    LESBOS 

By  John  Myers  O'Hara 

Under  lifting  wings  of  the  sullen  darkness, 
Ere  the  East  was  red  with  the  blush  of  Eos, 
Lesbos  rose,  an  isle  in  a  sea  of  opal, 
Out  of  the  shadow; 

Dimly  rose,  and  out  of  the  dreaming  distance. 
Out  of  waves  that  woke  with  a  sighing  ripple, 
Seemed  a  l}Te  for  gods  that  the  bending  heaven 
Guarded  in  silence; 

But  the  ruthless  lances  of  light  assailed  ic, 
Sudden  light  that,  striking  from  hill  to  valley, 
Made  the  olives  shine  on  the  crest  and  shim.m.er 
Green  to  the  water; 

Green  as  waves  that  leaped  in  the  sun  to  sapphire. 
Waves  that  laughed  and  kissed  with  a  foaming  whisper, 
WTiile  the  wheeling  legions  of  dawn  were  sweeping 
Night  from  the  summit; 

Then  our  eyes,  entranced  with  the  ancient  wonder, 
Saw  upflame  the  slope  in  a  snow  of  blossoms, 
Mitylene,  traiHng  her  bright  vEgean 
Vesture  of  azure; 

Crowned  again  with  pride  of  an  olden  April, 
Pride  of  deathless  song  and  of  templed  glory, 
Seeming  now,  as  once  from  a  Roman  galley, 
Music  to  vision; 

Yet  we  knew  a  strain  to  the  ear  diviner, 
Not  of  dawn,  the  nightingale  in  the  orchard, 
Sappho's  own,  with  myriad-throated  rapture, 
Mourning  her  ever. 


SALT    OF    THE    SEA 


By  William  John   Hopkins 

Illustrations  by  Henry  Raleigh 


HE  bench  by  the  door  of 
Laban's  Folly  is  not  much 
of  a  bench,  but  it  must  be 
comfortable  enough,  for  it 
has  supported  many  a  back 
against  the  wall  of  the 
Folly,  while  the  sun  shone 
warm  upon  it  and  the  gentle  southwest 
wind  blew  in  the  faces  of  the  owners  of  the 
backs.  It  has  even  performed  that  ofhce 
many  times  in  the  mornings,  when  the  sun 
does  not  shine  upon  it  but  it  is  in  shade. 
And  on  this  morning  the  shade  would  not 
have  been  ungrateful,  and  the  breeze 
would  have  fanned  the  faces  of  the  sitters, 
and  they  would  have  sat  there  whittling, 
perhaps,  or  doing  nothing  but  smoke  their 
leisurely  pipes;  and  they  would  have 
looked  out  over  the  wharf,  and  their  gaze 
might  have  been  arrested  by  the  three 
men  who  sat  upon  the  string-piece  fish- 
ing silently. 

And  the  gaze  of  the  sitters  would  pass 
beyond  the  men  fishing,  as  it  would  pass 
beyond  the  nest  of  piles  at  the  corner  of 
the  wharf,  as  being  a  thing  familiar  and 
of  no  moment,  and  it  would  linger  on  the 
surface  of  the  harbor,  where  many  small 
boats  and  a  few  larger  ones  swung  at  their 
moorings,  and  where  the  breeze  ruffled  the 
water  and  Httle  waves  danced  in  the  sun; 
and  it  would  soon  pass  to  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  harbor,  where  many  wind- 
mills turned  above  httle  square,  weather- 
beaten  roofs,  pumping  up  water  for  the 
making  of  salt.  Here  their  gaze  would 
linger  the  longest,  and  they  would  marvel 
afresh  that  Hannibal  Home  should  have 
bought  the  old  salt-works  some  years  be- 
fore. They  were  never  done  wondering 
at  that.  But  they  marvelled  still  more 
that  he  was  engaged  in  the  making  of  salt 
— or,  rather,  it  was  Helena,' his  wife,  who 
attended  to  that.  As  for  Hannibal  him- 
self, the  war  had  taken  him  elsewhere. 
But  the  bench  was  empty  when  a  big 


motor-car  came  swiftly  and  silently  down 
the  wharf,  and  came  silently  to  rest  be- 
side it,  and  the  door  opened  and  a  girl 
got  out — girl  or  woman,  it  was  not  easy 
to  tell  which,  for  a  veil  covered  her  face. 
Her  figure  was  that  of  a  girl  but  her  bear- 
ing that  of  a  woman,  proud  but  listless,  as 
if  life  had  turned  to  ashes  in  her  mouth. 

She  looked  about  her  and  she  pushed 
her  veil  aside,  disclosing  the  face  of  a 
young  woman  of  a  cold  and  stony  kind 
of  beauty.  She  spoke  to  the  chauffeur, 
and  her  voice  was  low  and  even  and  clear 
and  hard  as  steel. 

"This  must  be  the  place,"  she  said. 
"There  are  the  harbor  and  the  boats  and 
the  wind  and  the  opposite  shore  and  the 
windmills.  There  is  even  this  ugly  square 
building  on  the  wharf.  I  will  sit  here  a 
while.     You  may  wait." 

The  chauffeur  bowed,  and  the  girl  sat 
down  upon  the  bench,  rigid  and  erect, 
and  again  she  looked  around. 

"Eleanor  told  me,"  she  murmured,  "to 
sit  here  for  an  hour  and  not  to  think.  I 
will  do  the  best  I  can." 

So  she  sat  there,  gazing  out  and  seeing 
nothing,  while  the  sunshine  lay  hot  upon 
the  wharf  and  the  shadow  which  the 
building  cast  before  her  got  less  and  less. 
And  the  soft  wind  blew  gently  in  her  face 
as  she  sat,  and  it  made  little  soft  noises 
with  its  blowing,  and  there  were  the  gen- 
tle sounds  of  the  little  waves  and  httle 
distant  noises — the  cluck  of  a  block,  the 
sound  of  oars  in  a  boat,  the  subdued  talk 
of  men  that  she  could  not  see,  the  soft, 
drowsing  silence  of  a  hot  morning,  the 
lazy  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs  on  the 
wooden  bridge,  the  gentle  clacking  of  the 
windmills  on  the  opposite  shore  as  they 
turned  in  the  sun. 

The  salt  wind  and  the  little  soft  sounds 
soothed  the  girl  sitting  there.  She  was 
no  longer  erect  and  rigid,  but  leaning  for- 
ward, crossed  arms  upon  her  knees.  Her 
eyes  had  a  softer  look.  The  clacking  of 
the  windmills  was  louder  and  more  rapid, 
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and  there  was  no  shadow  before  her,  but 
the  sunhght  lay  upon  the  bench  and  shone 
upon  her  dark  hair  where  it  had  escaped 
beneath  her  veil,  and  brought  out  a  tinge 
of  red  in  it. 

She  sat  straight  once  more.  ''Fay- 
ette," she  said,  "how  long  have  I  been 
here?" 

"An  hour  and  a  quarter.  Miss  Challis." 

There  came  a  burst  of  clacking  from 
the  windmills.  She  rose  and  went  toward 
the  car. 

"I  will  go  now  and  see  the  salt-works 
— those  clattering  windmills,"  she  said. 
''They  make  salt  over  there,  I  have  a 
fancy  to  see  the  place." 

There  is  a  long  rack,  lean  and  tall, 
filled  with  brush,  and  with  three  wind- 
mills on  top.  And  beside  the  rack  are 
low  square  roofs  in  rows,  like  a  squat 
fishing  village  with  windmills  here  and 
there  among  its  roofs.  And  each  roof 
rises  to  a  peak  in  the  middle,  and  under 
the  roof  is  a  shallow  vat  about  breast 
high;  and  in  some  of  the  vats  is  what 
seems  to  be  clear  water,  and  in  others  is 
a  faintly  colored  syrup,  and  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  vat  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  white  crystals.  And  the  narrow 
streets  of  this  dwarf  village  are  carpeted 
deep  with  seaweed  long  grown  dry  and 
brittle  and  bleached  almost  white  with 
age. 

Lydia  Challis  stepped  out  upon  the  soft 
white  weed.  Far  down  the  aisle  she  saw 
the  figure  of  a  man  cross  and  recross.  It 
was  an  ancient  figure,  tall  and  spare  and 
angular.  His  movements  were  stiff  and 
deliberate  as  he  pottered  about  the  vats. 
He  did  not  even  glance  up  at  the  approach 
of  Miss  Challis,  but  kept  at  his  work  of 
tilling  a  barrow  with  dripping  crystals  of 
salt,  and  she  went  on  through  a  labyrinth 
of  narrow  passages,  ducking  under  chan- 
nels which  carried  sluggish  currents  of 
syrupy  liquid,  across  soft  carpeted  aisles, 
and  she  came  out  in  the  heart  of  the  salt- 
works. 

It  was  a  sort  of  little  place  or  square, 
with  an  old  ship's  deck-house  directly  be- 
fore her,  set  on  low  posts,  forming  one 
side.  At  the  back  of  this  place  rose  that 
long,  lean  rack,  and  against  the  rack,  in 
the  sun,  lay  an  ancient  ship's  mast.  It 
was  a  great  mast  that  had  journeyed  over 
thousands  of  miles  of  ocean,  and  it  lay 


now  half  buried  in  the  seaweed  and  the 
earth,  the  upper  side  poHshed  smooth  and 
shiny  with  much  sitting  upon  it.  The 
floor  of  this  place  was  covered  thick  with 
soft  white  weed,  and  on  that  weed,  lean- 
ing against  the  old  mast,  sat  a  woman 
with  uncovered  hair,  and  her  hair  was  in 
great  ropes  and  coils  that  looked  like  half- 
pulled  molasses  candy.  She  was  looking 
down  and  smiling  tenderly,  and  at  her 
knees  as  she  sat  were  many  shining  new 
tins,  and  a  baby  about  a  year  old  played 
with  the  shining  tins. 

Miss  Challis  stopped  short.    There  was 
a  strange  catch  at  her  heart  and  in  her 


voice. 


Oh  ! "  she  breathed.     "A  baby  ! " 

The  baby  looked  up  and  smiled  ador- 
ably, and  the  mother  smiled,  too,  and  got 
quickly  to  her  feet,  her  beautiful  face 
flushing  prettily.  She  was  tall  and 
stately. 

"I  feel  like  apologizing,"  she  began, 
"for  being  found  so.  Baby  and  I  spend 
most  of  our  time  here,  and  we  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  lovely  loneliness 
of  it.  We  do  not  often  have  visitors. 
Will  you  sit  down?" 

"Oh,  may  I?  Let  me  sit  among  the 
tins — with  the  baby." 

The  mother  smiled  once  more.  It  was 
a  lovely  smile. 

"The  baby  will  be  deUghted,"  she  said, 
"and  so  shall  I." 

Miss  Challis  bent  and  swept  a  place  for 
herself  clear  of  tins,  which  made  a  great 
clatter.  The  baby  looked  up  and  laughed 
at  the  noise  and  beat  upon  a  tin  between 
her  knees  with  a  soft  little  fist.  Miss 
Challis  sat  on  the  white  weed  and  leaned 
against  the  mast,  with  the  baby  and  the 
tins  at  her  right,  and  the  mother  sat  as 
she  had  been  sitting,  with  the  baby  and 
the  tins  at  her  left.  It  was  a  most  desir- 
able arrangement. 

The  baby  looked  up  again  and  laughed 
and  tried  to  take  two  tins  in  her  hands 
to  beat  them  together.  They  made  a 
beautiful  noise  when  they  were  beaten  to- 
gether so,  but  her  hands  were  too  small. 
So  Miss  Challis  helped  her  with  one,  and 
her  mother  helped  with  the  other,  and 
one  tin  beat  gently  on  the  other,  and  they 
made  a  gentle  noise.  The  baby  laughed 
with  delight,  and  the  mother  laughed,  and 
Miss  Challis  laughed.    She  laughed  aloud, 
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just  a  joyous  ripple  of  laughter.  It  was 
not  just  what  would  have  been  expected 
of  Lydia  ChalHs. 

Miss  ChalHs  could  hardly  believe  it 
herself.  There  was  a  lovely  flush  upon 
her  face  as  she  looked  up  with  soft  eyes. 

''Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Home,"  she  said, 
almost  with  awe,  ''what  you  and  your 
baby  have  done  ?  I  have  not  laughed  for 
months." 

^'Oh,  I'm  sorry,"  said  Helena  Home 
softlv;  "and  I'm  glad  baby  has  done 
that.'" 

And  she  bent  to  the  baby,  while  the 
windmills  clacked  above  them  and  the 
wind  blew  softly;  and  the  baby  smiled 
and  made  soft  little  noises,  and  the  tins 
rolled  away  unheeded,  and  they  sat  for 
a  long  time  in  silence.  Then  the  baby 
turned  to  Miss  Challis  and  stretched  her 
arms  toward  her,  and  Miss  Challis  took 
her.  And  she  made  a  dive  at  a  little  gold 
chain  that  was  about  Miss  Challis 's  neck, 
showing  but  a  glint  of  the  gold  at  the 
bosom  of  her  dress. 

"I  am  Lydia  Challis,  Mrs.  Home," 
Miss  Challis  began,  holding  the  baby 
close.  "I  was  told  by  a  friend  to  come 
down  here  and  to  sit  on  the  wharf  for  an 
hour  and  think  of  nothing.  I  did  so  this 
morning  with  some  benefit.  Then  I  was 
to  go  over  your  salt-works,  and  I  came, 
thinking  to  find— almost  anything  but  a 
baby." 

The  baby  had  been  busy,  meanwhile, 
tugging  at  the  gold  chain.  Now  she 
raised  her  head,  regarded  Miss  Challis 
solemnly,  and  made  a  baby's  sound  of 
interrogation.  She  was  holding  up  her 
hand  with  the  chain  dangling  from  it,  and 
on  the  loop  of  the  chain  hung  a  ring 
which  shone  with  colored  lights. 

Lydia  Challis  went  red  as  the  ruby  in 
her  ring,  then  white. 

''  Is  it  pretty  ?  "  she  asked  quietly.  "  Is 
it,  baby?" 

The  baby  signified  that  it  was.  She 
seemed  to  think  that  it  might  be  good  to 
eat,  but  Helena  stopped  her. 

"No,  treasure,"  she  said.  "Give  it 
back  now.  See,  there  comes  Mr.  Barnet 
with  the  salt." 

Miss  ChaUis  dropped  the  ring  into  the 
bosom  of  her  dress. 

"I'm  afraid,"  Helena  went  on,  hesitat- 
ing, "it  is  time  for  us  to  be  going.     I — I 


should  be  glad  to  have  you  come  home  to 
luncheon  with  me^unless  you  have  some 
other " 

"I  have  no  engagements  in  the  world. 
If  you  really  want  me,  it  will  be  a  charity. " 

Helena  looked  at  her  shyly.  "I  really 
want  you  if  you  care  to  come.  Baby  and 
I  are  all  alone,  except  for  the  servants, 
and  I  don't  know  when  they  may  leave 
us.  My  house  was  burned  down  last 
winter,  and  I  am  in  a  cottage  close  by 
while  it  is  being  rebuilt.  And  I  will  not 
bore  you  with  my  salt-making.  Eleanor 
Hamilton  used  to  call  me  a  salt  herring." 

Miss  Challis  smiled.  "  It  was  Eleanor 
Hamilton  who  sent  me  here." 


II 


Lydia  Challis  sat  on  a  pile  of  lumber 
and  inhaled  its  fragrance  and  watched 
the  men  at  work.  She  was  Mrs.  Home's 
guest,  and  had  been  for  three  weeks,  for 
Helena  Home  was  lonely,  with  Hannibal 
away,  and  had  longed  for  an  excuse  to 
ask  somebody  to  visit  her;  and  Lydia 
Challis  had  been  lonely  and  only  too  glad 
of  an  excuse  to  stay.  Eleanor  Hamilton 
had  been  the  excuse. 

And  Lydia  had  been  sitting  on  that  pile 
of  lumber,  as  it  dwindled  from  day  to  day, 
leaning  forward,  her  chin  in  her  hand,  and 
with  interest  in  her  eyes;  or  she  had  fished 
from  the  string-piece  of  the  wharf,  and 
had  caught,  perhaps,  three  chogset  an 
hour;  or  she  had  gone  to  the  salt-works 
with  Helena  and  the  laughing  baby;  or 
she  had  been  sailing  with  Helena  in  the 
little  white  schooner. 

Helena  came  out  of  the  cottage,  the 
baby  in  one  arm,  and  stopped  beside 
Lydia  Challis. 

"  Will  you  go  sailing  ?  "  she  asked  shyly. 

"To  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

Helena  smiled.  "There  will  hardly  be 
time  to  go  so  far." 

The  little  white  schooner  was  ready, 
with  her  mainsail  up.  Lydia  took  the 
wheel  and  the  baby,  while  Helena  went 
to  help  Gotthard.  It  all  went  like  clock- 
work. Helena  walked  aft  and  sat  down 
beside  Lydia. 

"I  didn't  suppose  you  knew  so  much 
about  a  boat." 

"Or  a  baby,"  said  Lydia.  "You 
thought,  I  suppose,  that  I  was  one  of 
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those  useless  women  who  don't  know  how 
to  do  anything  but  scream  and  who  have 
no  interest  in  life.  Well,"  she  added 
slowly,  "I  hadn't  an  interest  in  life — until 
I  found  you  at  your  salt-works,  Helena. 
And  if  you  begin  to  tire  of  me  you  must 
let  me  know." 

''Will  you  stay  until  I  do ?  So  long  as 
you  can  put  up  with  my  cottage  and  with 
me " 

"And  your  disagreeable  child,"  Lydia 
interrupted.  "  You  are  talking  great  non- 
sense, Helena." 

The  baby  was  growing  sleepy,  and  now 
her  httle  sunny  head  drooped  against 
Lydia's  side,  and  Lydia's  arm  tightened 
about  her.  There  was  a  brisk  wind,  but 
they  were  well  in  the  lee  of  the  land,  and 
there  was  no  sea,  only  little  waves  which 
made  a  soft  plashing  as  the  schooner 
pushed  through  them. 

And  the  soft  salt  breeze  blew  in  their 
faces,  and  it  made  a  sound  as  it  blew,  and 
above  their  heads  there  was  the  measured 
tapping  of  a  slack  rope  on  the  taut  canvas, 
and  from  the  bow  the  sound  of  water  as 
it  was  pushed  aside,  and  down  by  the  lee 
scuppers  the  gentle  hissing  of  breaking 
bubbles  that  passed  swiftly  astern.  Lyd- 
ia's eyes  were  fixed  on  the  far  horizon,  on 
the  hazy  blue  line  of  the  islands,  and  the 
baby  was  fast  asleep  in  Lydia's  arm,  and 
she  smiled  in  her  sleep.  And  Gotthard 
was  sitting  on  the  coaming  of  the  galley 
hatch,  and  he  gazed  out  ahead  and  leaned 
his  elbows  on  his  knees. 

They  passed  great  bare  rocks,  like  huge 
apple-dumplings,  near  the  shore,  their 
surfaces  scarred  with  cracks  and  weather- 
ing, and  of  a  tender  brown,  like  pie-crust. 
And  they  passed  a  rocky  cliff  crowned 
with  dwarf  cedars  that  were  gnarled  and 
twisted,  and  a  keg  set  high  upon  a  spindle 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters;  and  another 
rock,  covered  with  barnacles,  and  with  a 
fringe  of  rockweed  waving  gently  in  the 
water.  And  they  came  to  the  white 
lighthouse  v/ith  its  white  dwelling,  set 
upon  the  top  of  another  rock,  and  an- 
chored to  it  lest  it  slide  off  into  the  sea. 
Here  the  seas  were  suddenly  greater,  for 
there  was  no  longer  the  lee  of  land,  and 
a  tide-rip  ran  past  the  rock.  And  the 
schooner  began  to  bow  gracefully,  then  to 
pitch  and  to  throw  the  spray  high;  and 
suddenly  Gotthard  sprang  to  his  feet  and 


threw  the  hatch  cover  over,  and  the  water 
fell  upon  the  deck  with  a  great  noise  and 
came  racing  down  the  scuppers. 

The  noise  of  the  hatch  cover  and  of  the 
water  falling  woke  the  baby,  and  she 
opened  her  eyes  and  looked  up  at  Miss 
Challis  and  laughed  gleefully.  And  once 
more  the  baby  caught  a  glimpse  of  gold 
shining,  and  she  clung  to  Lydia  Challis's 
shoulder  and  pulled  herself  to  her  feet, 
and  she  snatched  at  the  gleam  of  gold, 
and  she  got  it,  and  she  pulled  forth  the 
ring.  And  she  pulled  so  suddenly  and  so 
hard  that  the  slender  gold  chain  was 
broken  and  the  ring  fell,  and  it  bounded 
once  upon  the  deck  and  rolled  into  the 
scuppers. 

"Oh,  hahy! "  Lydia  cried.  " My  ring ! 
What  have  you  done  !" 

"I'll  get  it,  Lydia,"  said  Helena.  And 
she  went  down  upon  one  knee  and  re- 
trieved the  ring. 

"Here  it  is,  Lydia,"  she  said,  smihng. 
"It's  not  hurt  at  all." 

Lydia  sighed  deeply.  "If  the  ring  had 
gone  overboard,"  she  said,  "I  think  I 
should  have  gone  after  it."  But  she 
made  no  move  to  take  it. 

"I  don't  see,"  said  Helena,  "but  you 
will  have  to  wear  the  ring." 

"Oh,  no,  no  !"  cried  Lydia,  looking  up 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "Never  again, 
Helena.  I  couldn't."  She  smiled  faintly. 
"Sit  there  and  hold  it." 

She  fixed  her  gaze  once  more  upon  the 
islands,  which  were  no  longer  a  hazy  in- 
digo hne  upon  the  horizon,  but  she  could 
see  the  stone  walls  and  the  spire  of  a  little 
church,  with  some  sheep  feeding  in  the 
bare  brown  field  beyopd. 

"Two  years  ago,"  she  began,  gazing  at 
the  little  church,  "I  was  wearing  that 
ring,  and  I  thought  I  was  happy.  Then, 
one  day,  he  came  to  me,  hesitating.  He 
had  something  to  ask  of  me.  He  had 
fallen  in  with  some  British  officers — they 
may  have  been  Canadians — at  his  club. 
These  officers  had  been  talking  of  the  war, 
and  the  result  had  been  that  quite  a  bunch 
of  men,  as  he  called  it,  had  enhsted  with 
the  Canadians,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
bunch;  and  he  wanted  me  to  marry  him 
within  a  fortnight.  He  was  to  go  in  three 
weeks. 

"It  was  not  much  that  he  asked,  and  I 
ought  to  have  been  glad  to  do  it.     But  it 
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meant  sacrificing  my  plans,  and  I  was  a 
proud,  obstinate  fool  and  I  made  diffi- 
culties. The  war  had  never  seemed  very 
near;  not  our  war,  not  my  war.  I  said 
just  that,  and  that  I  knew  he  looked  upon 
it  as  I  did,  and  that  he  was  going  because 
of  some  absurd  spirit  of  adventure,  and  I 
was  not  inclined  to  humor  him. 

^'He  was  as  obstinate  as  I. 

'''No,  Lydia,'  he  said,  'you're  wrong. 
I  haven't  yet  got  to  the  point  of  going  be- 
cause of  Belgium  and  the  Lusitania  and 
all  that,  but  if  those  men  need  my  help, 
they're  going  to  have  it.  They're  fine 
men  in  a  tight  place.  I  would  have  gone 
before  but  I  didn't  realize  their  situation.' 

"Then  I  forbade  his  going.  He  only 
smiled  and  said  that  it  was  too  late ;  that 
he  was  not  regretting,  and  that  what  he 
asked  of  me  was  not  so  impossible. 
Thousands  of  girls  had  been  married  on 
half  an  hour's  notice. 

"I  made  some  retort,  for  I  was  angry 
and  hurt. 

"  'Lydia,'  he  said,  '  does  that  ring  mean 
nothing  to  you  ? ' 

"For  answer  I  drew  it  off  my  finger 
and  laid  it  on  the  table  beside  me.  Then 
he  laughed. 

"I  don't  know  how  I  got  out  of  the 
room.  Presently  I  heard  the  door  shut. 
I  was  listening  and  waiting,  and  instead 
of  his  voice  calling  me  softly,  I  heard  the 
door  boom  like  a  distant  gun. 

"I  ran  down,  and  there  was  the  ring  on 
the  table  where  I  had  put  it.  I  snatched 
it  up  and  went  to  the  door,  but  he  was 
gone.     I  have  not  seen  him  since." 

She  glanced  at  Helena  with  a  little 
mournful  smile;  but  the  smile  broke  down 
and  her  eyes  were  brimming. 

"Didn't  he  answer  your  letters,  Lyd- 
ia?" 

"I  didn't  write  him  for  a  year  and  a 
half,"  said  Lydia  in  a  monotonous  voice. 

"But  even  in  a  year  and  a  half — surely 
he  answered  that?" 

"I  did  get  a  reply — of  a  sort — to  that. 
They  wrote  me  that  he  was  missing  and 
that  they  feared  he  was  killed.  It  was 
not  so  blunt  as  that,  but  that  was  the 
substance  of  it." 

Suddenly  there  came  to  them  the  mea- 
sured tolling  of  a  bell  from  the  midst  of 
the  waters.  Lydia  started.  "What  is 
that?" 


Helena  pointed. 
Nothing  more." 


"A  bell-buoy,  Lydia. 


Ill 


Again  the  windmills  clacked  lazily  in 
the  gentle  southwest  wind,  and  the  sun- 
light lay  warm  and  comforting  on  the  lit- 
tle square  roofs  and  on  the  soft  white 
weed  that  lay  between  the  vats,  from 
which  came  the  sound  of  slowly  trickling 
water,  and  upon  the  old  log  half  buried  in 
the  weed,  and  upon  Helena's  coils  of  hair. 
Helena  was  sitting  upon  the  log  in  an  at- 
titude of  dejection,  her  head  in  her  hands, 
gazing  down  with  sombre  eyes  at  a  row 
of  tins  ranged  before  her  and  pretending 
to  be  busy  inspecting  the  filled  tins.  She 
had  to  keep  busy. 

She  did  not  look  up  even  after  she  had 
become  aware  of  a  silent  presence,  for  she 
thought  it  was  the  old  man  with  his  bar- 
row of  salt.  But  he  did  not  move,  and 
after  a  long  time  she  looked  up,  and  it 
was  not  Barnet  she  saw  standing  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  before  her,  but  a  young  man, 
or  the  wreck  of  one,  tall  and  bronzed, 
but  lean  and  thin  to  emaciation.  His 
cheek-bones  hung  like  ledges  over  his 
hollow  cheeks,  his  hair  was  gray,  and  a 
great  livid  scar  ran  across  one  cheek;  his 
upper  lip  was  nothing  but  a  scar,  and  his 
mouth  seemed  to  have  been  cut  back  at 
the  corners  as  if  by  a  tight  bit  that  was 
sharp.  It  was  hard  to  imagine  what  he 
had  looked  like  before  he  lost  those  great 
pieces  out  of  his  face,  but  he  was  not 
unpleasant  to  look  upon  even  now. 
Strangely,  his  scars  seemed  to  dignify  him. 

His  hat  was  in  his  hand.  "I  beg  your 
pardon,"  he  said  in  a  pleasant  voice.  "I 
landed  here  in  my  boat  to  look  about  the 
old  salt-works,  and  I  met  an  old  man  who 
directed  me  in  here.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
no  excuse  for  my  trespassing." 

Helena  had  got  to  her  feet.  "We  do 
not  regard  visitors  as  trespassers." 

"I  have  never  before  seen  a  place  of 
this  kind,"  he  said.  "It  is  most  sooth- 
ing. I  should  like  to  spend  a  month  or 
two  in  such  a  place.  I  suppose  the  old 
man  can  do  all  that  is  needed?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Helena  slowly.  "  Did 
you " 

"I  want  to  get  something  to  do  in  a 
quiet  place  like  this  for  two  or  three 
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months,  or  on  a  boat  that  is  not  too 
large." 

Helena  gave  him  a  long  look  up  and 
down. 

''Forgive  me,  but  are  you  strong 
enough  to  do  the  work  on  a  boat?" 

He  laughed  a  little  wryly.  He  could 
not  laugh  naturally,  with  those  great  scars. 

"Is  it  so  bad  as  that?  I  have  been 
sick,  but  I  hoped  it  was  not  so  evident. 
I  am  quite  able  to  do  the  work." 

"Would  you  engage  with  me,"  she 
asked,  "as  a  sailor  on  my  boat?  I  am 
short  of  men." 

"If  the  boat  is  not  too  large,"  he  an- 
swered, "I  will  gladly." 

Helena  smiled.  "It  is  that  little  white 
schooner." 

"Then  it  is  a  bargain?" 

"If  you  like.     The  pay " 

"The  pay  is  not  important.  Make  it 
what  you  please.  The  only  condition  I 
make  is  that  when  I  am  fully  recovered 
you  will  release  me.  I  must  go  back  as 
soon  as  I  am  able." 

''Back?"  Helena  asked.  "Back 
where?" 

"To  France." 

"Oh,"  said  Helena  softly.  "And  you 
are  over  here " 

"On  sick  leave.  I  have  been  pretty 
sick — body  and  soul — and  my  nerves 
rather  battered  about,  but  I  am  picking 
up.  I  got  over  on  this  side  about  three 
weeks  ago,  and  have  been  nosing  along  the 
coast  from  New  York  in  a  borrowed  cat- 
boat.  When  I  got  in  here  I  thought  I'd 
like  to  drop  anchor  for  a  while." 

"What  is  your  name?" 

"You  might  call  me  William  Henry. 
I'll  go  aboard  now  if  I  may." 

Helena  nodded,  and  she  watched  him 
striding  catlike  over  the  white  weed 
and  to  the  shore.  She  waited  only  long 
enough  to  give  him  a  good  start,  then  she 
went  running  to  her  boat. 

Lydia  was  sitting  sidewise  on  the 
string-piece  of  the  wharf,  leaning  over  and 
looking  down  at  her  line,  when  Helena 
came  up  behind  her. 

"Lydia,  I  want  to  ask  you  something. 
What  did  your  man  look  like?" 

Lydia  lifted  a  startled  face. 

"  What  did — my  man  look  like  ?  Have- 
n't I  told  you?  Why,  he  was  tall  and 
rather  handsome  in  a  way,  inclined  to 


His  face  was 
brown  hair  and 
laugh.  I  sup- 
"  that  by  this 
a  typical  club- 
and — and  fat- 
added,  looking 
'I  am  well  out 


heaviness,  but  not  stout, 
well  filled  out,  and  he  had 
merry  eyes,  and  a  hearty 
pose,"  she  said  cynically, 
time  he  would  have  been 
man,  fat  and  blear-eyed 
headed.  No  doubt,"  she 
down  at  the  water  again, 
of  it." 

"Don't!"  said  Helena. 

IV 


William  Henry  was  crouching  on  the 
overhang  just  behind  Lydia,  where  he 
seemed  to  like  to  be.  And  he  trimmed 
the  sheet  in  or  eased  it  off  at  Helena's  nod, 
and  he  watched  the  curve  of  Lydia 's 
cheek,  which  was  more  than  half  turned 
away  from  him,  and  he  watched  the  little 
curls  at  the  back  of  her  neck,  and  he 
caught  glimpses  of  the  foam  sliding  past 
under  him,  and  of  breaking  green  seas, 
and  of  the  distant  blue  islands  as  the 
schooner  rose  and  fell  gently,  and  he  was 
as  content  and  happy  as  a  man  with  his 
tastes  and  in  his  position  ought  to  be. 

He  had  been  on  the  schooner  for  a 
week,  and  they  had  gone  out  every  day, 
and  it  had  got  to  be  an  established  cus- 
tom for  him  to  crouch  on  the  overhang; 
then  he  talked  when  Helena  wished  it,  but 
he  watched  the  curve  of  Lydia's  cheek, 
and  as  soon  as  he  saw  signs  that  she  was 
beginning  to  be  bored  he  stopped.  Wil- 
liam Henry  was  a  man  of  discretion. 

On  this  afternoon  there  was  more  than 
a  cupful  of  wind,  and  the  schooner  drove 
through  the  seas  in  a  smother  of  foam  and 
spray,  and  rose  and  fell  in  a  way  that 
made  their  hearts  leap  and  made  them  all 
silent.  The  galley  hatch  was  not  an  in- 
viting seat,  and  Gotthard  stood  by  the 
main  shrouds,  looking  out  ahead.  Helena 
and  Lydia  sat  silent  by  the  wheel,  also 
looking  out  ahead,  their  hair  blown  about. 
And  WiUiam  Henry  watched  the  mad  way 
in  which  the  wind  played  with  the  curls  at 
the  back  of  Lydia's  neck — watched  envi- 
ously and  smiled  while  he  watched.  Sud- 
denly Lydia  turned  and  spoke.  She  al- 
most caught  him  at  it. 

"What  regiment  were  you  in?"  It 
was  the  first  time  she  had  spoken  to  him 
directly,  and  perhaps  she  realized  it,  for 
she  flushed  faintly. 


^ 


^  Xy##V  . 


He  pitched  down  with  hands  outstretched  into  tlie  lee  scuppers. — Page  754. 


''With  the  Canadians,  Miss  Challis."  "Were  you?    And  did  you  happen  to 

And  he  told  her  the  name  and  number  of  know  a  man  named  Seagrave  ?     I  beheve 

the  regiment.  he  was  in  that  regiment." 

At  his  answer  Lydia  flushed  the  more  WilUam  Henry  smiled  faintly, 

and  looked  away.  ''Harriman  Seagrave?"  he  asked.     "I 
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have  heard  the  name  times  enough,  Miss 
Challis,  but  I  have  never  met  the  man 
face  to  face." 

She  looked  up  quickly.  ''WTiy  have 
you  heard  the  name  so  often  ?  Did  he  do 
anything — anything ' ' 

"Heroic?"  Wilham  Henry  suppHed. 
"1  don't  know  that  he  did  anything  worth 
mentioning;  nothing  more  than  hundreds 
of  others  did." 

"Anything  disgraceful?"  Miss  Challis 
demanded,  rather  stern. 

"No,"  William  Henry  answered  softly. 
"Nothing  disgraceful.  I  think  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that.  If  he  had  done  such  a 
thing — if  any  man  in  the  regiment  had 
done  such  a  thing — I  should  be  likely  to 
know  of  it." 

Lydia  had  lost  her  sternness.  "I  am 
very  glad  of  that,"  she  said.  "Do  you 
know  what  became  of  him?" 

"He  was  missing  one  day,  and  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  he  was  killed. 
Simply  disappeared.     Spurlos  versenkt.'^ 

He  saw  a  faint  shudder  shake  her 
shoulders. 

"  Shall  I  get  you  a  wrap.  Miss  Challis  ?  " 

"Thank  you,  no.  I  am  not  cold.  It  is 
horrible  to  think  of  a  man's  being  blotted 
out  so  utterly — as  if  he  had  never  been." 

"There  are  many  horrible  things,"  Wil- 
liam Henry  observed,  "but  that  particu- 
lar thing  does  not  seem  so  bad.  It's  bet- 
ter than — oh,  well,  many  things — some 
ways  they  have  of  putting  a  man  out." 

Lydia  turned  and  glanced  at  him,  at  his 
scarred  face.  Then  she  stared  forward 
again.  The  schooner  drove  through  the 
seas,  throwing  the  spray  high  at  every 
plunge.  Helena  and  even  Gotthard  had 
been  giving  more  attention  to  William 
Henry  than  to  the  boat  and  her  way  upon 
the  waters.  A  towering  sea  came  with 
breaking  top  tumbling  over,  and  it  was 
followed  by  two  others.  Nobody  saw  it, 
and  before  Helena  knew  it  the  sea  was 
upon  them  and  had  dumped  its  load  of 
green  water  and  tumbling  foam  upon  the 
bows.  The  boat  heeled  a  little  more, 
stood  almost  upon  her  stern  as  the  sea 
passed  under,  and  the  water  on  her  decks 
came  sloshing  aft,  filling  the  scuppers  and 
running  over  the  gunwale. 

Lydia's  hand  was  at  her  bosom,  in  the 
region  of  her  heart,  and  William  Henry 
half  rose  to  his  feet,  when  his  legs  seemed 
to  give  way  under  him.    He  pitched  down 


with  hands  outstretched  into  the  lee  scup- 
pers, made  a  futile  effort  to  recover  him- 
self, and  as  the  second  huge  sea  came  on 
in  its  turn  he  slipped  quietly  into  the 
waters  of  the  bay.  But  Helena  saw  that 
he  was  laughing,  and  one  hand  seemed  to 
be  clenched. 

They  picked  him  up ;  it  took  some  min- 
utes. Lydia  was  thankful,  she  found, 
and  her  heart  sank  gently  back  to  its 
place,  and  she  breathed  more  easily,  and 
there  was  a  flush  upon  her  cheeks;  but  she 
did  not  look  at  William  Henry.  Seeing 
him  in  the  water  had  stirred  some  mem- 
ory— and  she  put  her  hand  to  her  heart 
again  and  cried  out. 

"My  ring,  Helena!"  she  said.  "It's 
gone." 

"Oh,  Lydia,  I'm  sorry.  If  you  had  it 
when  we  started  it  must  be  on  the  boat 
somewhere.  If  you  see  Miss  Challis 's  ring, 
William  Henry,  will  you  give  it  to  her?" 

"  I  value  it,"  said  Lydia,  in  a  low  voice, 
"above  everything." 

"I  have  no  doubt  it  will  turn  up,  Miss 
Challis,"  said  William  Henry  cheerfully, 
"and  I  will  find  it  and  give  it  to  you." 

He  was  smiling  to  himself  as  he  turned 
away  and  went  forward.  He  was  much 
too  wet  to  crouch  upon  the  overhang. 


V 


As  time  went  by  and  days  grew  into 
weeks  William  Henry  said  nothing  about 
the  ring.  Lydia  said  nothing  about  it 
either,  which  may  appear  strange.  It 
may  have  seemed  strange  to  her.  And 
she  had  little  to  say  to  him,  although  she 
made  no  objection  to  his  sitting  on  the 
string-piece  of  the  wharf  while  she  fished, 
which  he  did  several  times,  and  she  let 
him  bait  her  hooks  and  take  off  the  fish 
that  she  caught.  And  he  said  little  to 
Lydia,  although  he  may  have  had  much 
to  say;  but  he  attended  to  his  duties  on 
the  schooner,  and  in  the  mornings  when 
he  was  not  baiting  hooks  for  Lydia  he  was 
usually  at  the  salt-works,  where  he  pot- 
tered about  after  Barnet  or  wandered 
slowly  over  the  soft  white  carpet  of  sea- 
weed, or  sat  on  the  old  log,  with  Helena 
and  the  baby  on  the  weed  near,  and  spoke 
when  he  was  spoken  to  and  sometimes 
when  he  was  not.  But  he  would  not  talk 
about  the  war  or  his  own  part  in  it.  And 
the  sun  shone  upon  them,  and  the  south- 
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west  wind  blew  gently  and  the  windmills 
clacked  lazily,  and  each  one  of  them 
lacked  something  to  complete  happiness, 
except  the  baby  and  perhaps  Barnet. 

One  morning  Helena  and  Lydia  were 
sitting  side  by  side  on  the  old  log,  and  the 
sunshine  lay  warm  and  pleasant  on  the 
log  and  on  the  white  weed,  and  the  gentle 
breeze  fanned  their  cheeks,  laden  with 
pleasant  odors  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea 
and  of  standing  grass  drying  in  the  sun, 
and  the  windmills  had  almost  ceased  their 
clacking.  William  Henry  was  wandering 
somewhere  among  the  vats,  the  baby  in 
his  arms. 

''Lydia,"  said  Helena,  "you've  never 
got  your  ring,  have  you?" 

"No,"  said  Lydia  briefly,  looking  down 
at  the  seaweed  and  poking  it  with  her  foot. 

"William  Henry  ought  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  it,  at  least,"  Helena 
pursued.   "  Shall  I  speak  to  him  about  it  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Lydia  again.  "It's  no 
matter." 

"Why,  Lydia!  You  cherished  it  so! 
And  he  promised." 

Lydia  shook  her  head.  "It's  no  mat- 
ter," she  said.  "Let  him  wait  until  he  is 
ready — or  let  him  keep  it,  if  he  has  it, 
until  he  has  use  for  it." 

Helena  looked  at  her  for  a  long  mo- 
ment. ^'Why,  Lydia!  ^^  she  said,  and  she 
laughed  a  little.  "Do  you  know  what 
you  are  saying?" 

Lydia  went  red.  "I  don't  care.  I 
mean  it."  She  fell  to  poking  the  weed 
very  industriously  with  her  foot.  "Why 
shouldn't  I  ?  W^ould  you  think  it  strange 
and  terrible?  And  you  are  not  to 
think " 

"  Sh  ! "  said  Helena.  "  Here  they  come 
now." 

And  in  another  moment  William  Henry 
strolled  in  with  the  baby  in  the  crook  of 
his  arm.  One  of  the  baby's  little  dimpled 
brown  arms  rested  about  William  Henry's 
neck,  and  she  sat  there  a.picture  of  utter 
content. 

Helena  laughed  softly.  "My  nose  is 
out  of  joint,"  she  said.  "Oh,  treasure, 
don't!'' 

For  the  baby  had  laid  her  hand  upon 
the  great  scar  on  William  Henry's  face 
and  was  stroking  it  gently. 

"Don't  mind,  Mrs.  Home,"  said  Wil- 
liam Henry.  "At  first  it  was  sensitive, 
but  not  now.     Her  touch  is  like  down." 


"How  did  you  get  it?"  Lydia  asked 
unfeelingly. 

"Lydia!"  Helena  cried  low.  "How 
can  you ! " 

"  I  want  to  know,"  Lydia  rephed  quietly. 

William  Henry  laughed,  a  crooked 
laugh. 

"Oh,  I'd  as  lief  tell  you.  A  piece  of 
shell  raked  off  that  side  of  my  face,  Miss 
Challis.  The  whole  thing  was  gone,  from 
my  ear  to  my  mouth.  I  thought  it  never 
could  be  closed  up  again,  which  would 
have  been  inconvenient.  But  they 
patched  me  up.  They  have  very  skilful 
surgeons  over  there." 

"And  the  rest  of  it?"  Lydia  pursued, 
without  pity. 

"The  rest  of  it?  Oh,  you  mean 
these?"  He  indicated  the  long,  curved 
scars  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth  and  on 
his  upper  lip.  "The  Germans  did  the 
rest.  After  the  shell  I  must  have  fainted, 
for  the  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  a  prisoner. 
And  they  did  things  to  me.  They  did 
things  to  others,  too,  many  of  them  worse 
than  mine.  You  wouldn't  think  it 
strange  if  we  hated  to  have  to  take  pris- 
oners. That  is  not  the  worst  of  their  in- 
iquities; but  I  don't  like  to  talk  about 
them." 

Lydia  breathed  a  faint,  shuddering 
sigh.  "Thank  you,"  she  said,  and  she 
got  up  slowly,  and  slowly  she  walked  off 
between  two  vats  and  disappeared. 

William  Henry  looked  at  the  narrow 
path  between  the  vats.  "I'm  afraid  I've 
driven  her  off  with  my  tale  of  horrors. 
I'm  sorry." 

"It's  her  own  fault  and  serves  her 
right,"  said  Helena.  "But  you'd  better 
go  after  her  and  try  to  drive  the  horrors 
away.  I'm  sorry  she  asked  you.  You 
were  very  good  to  answer  her.  Give  me 
the  baby." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  he  found  her, 
but  he  saw  her  at  last  in  the  farthest  cor- 
ner of  the  farthest  aisle,  seeming  much 
interested  in  the  contents  of  a  vat.  As  he 
approached  she  looked  down  at  the  weed, 
her  hands  clasped  before  her. 

"I'm  very  sorry,  Miss  Challis,"  he  be- 
gan.    "I  shouldn't  have  told  you." 

As  she  raised  her  eyes  he  saw  that  they 
were  full  of  tears. 

"It  was  not  too  horrible  for  me  to 
hear,"  she  said.  "It  was  not  that.  Of 
course,  I  have  read  of  these  things,  but  I 
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haven't  half  beheved  them.  I  am  cruel, 
too,  and  I  should  like" — she  clenched  her 
hands — ''I  should  like  to  see  them  all 
boiled  in  oil." 

William  Henry  laughed.  *'It  would 
take  a  lot  of  oil,"  he  said,  ''and  oil  is  not 
so  plenty.  And  think  what  a  mess  it 
would  make !" 

Lydia  laughed,  too,  which  was  what 
William  Henry  wanted,  no  doubt. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  something,"  he 
said  hesitatingly.  ''Do  you  find  it — is  it 
so  very  bad — my  having  these  scars  to 
carry?  Is  it — do  they  make  me  repul- 
sive? I  wish  you  would  tell  me  the 
truth.     I  have  a  reason  for  asking." 

"No;  oh,  no,"  Lydia  breathed  quickly. 
"Not  repulsive." 

"But  I  suppose  no  woman  could  care 
for  a  man  so  disfigured?" 

"  Is  that  it  ?  "  She  was  looking  at  him 
under  lowered  lids,  a  faint  smile  upon  her 
lips.  "Why,  I  don't  know  that.  Some 
women,  no  doubt,  would  be  repelled,  but 
not  a  woman  like — like  Helena  Home,  for 
example.  Most  women  do  not  set  such 
store  by  a  man's  looks,  and  when  he  has 
got  his  disfigurement  in  the  way  you  have 
— but  why?  Is  there  some  woman  you 
would  like  to  have  care?" 

He  nodded,  leaning  his  spare  figure 
against  the  side  of  the  vat  and  looking 
down  at  her. 

"There  is — just  one  woman  in  the 
world.  And  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
If  you  were  in  my  place — having  these 
unpleasant  scars — and  you  had  found  the 
woman,  would  you  venture  to  show  how 
you  felt?     Would  you  dare  to  ask  her?" 

"So  much  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
woman  she  is." 

"  Will  you  advise  me  ?  If  the  case  were 
reversed — if  it  were  your  own  case,  and  a 
man  as  badly  disfigured  as  I  am  should 
ask  you,  how  would  you  regard  it?" 

Lydia  laughed  low,  her  eyes  cast  down. 

"  Oh,  that !  Ask  her,  by  all  means.  If 
she  is  like  me  she  couldn't  resist  those 
badges  of  honor." 

"But,  Lydia — I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss 
ChalHs." 

She  glanced  up  at  him.     "Go  on." 

"Do  you  mean  that?"  His  voice  was 
low  and  it  shook  a  little.  "Shall  I  go 
on?" 

There  was  a  laugh  in  her  eyes  as  she 
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leaned  against  the  vat  and.  looked  up  at 
him.     "Yes,"  she  said,  "go  on." 

William  Henry  was  plainly  nervous. 
"Thou  art  the  woman,  Lydia.  Of  course 
you  knew  it." 

She  did  not  move.     "Well?" 

He  looked  puzzled  and  said  nothing. 

"Well ?  "  said  Lydia  again.  " I  am  im- 
patient." She  tapped  her  foot  upon  the 
weed.    ' '  You  have  some  thing  to  ask  me  ? ' ' 

"Oh,"  said  William  Henry  desperately. 
"I  have.     Will  you  marry  me ? " 

"Well,"  said  Lydia,  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief, "you  did  get  it  out  at  last,  didn't  • 
you  ?  I  thought  you  never  would.  And 
my  answer  is  yes,  on  one  condition.  But 
wait,"  she  added  hastily,  for  he  had 
moved  suddenly.  "  Isn't  it  customary  to 
say  something  else  first?  A  sort  of  pre- 
amble to  the  resolution?     Whereas " 

"Oh!"  said  William  Henry  again. 
"Whereas  I  love  Lydia  Challis  with  a 
great  love,  and  hold  her  above  all  other 
women " 

"That  is  better,"  sighed  Lydia  softly, 
"but  you  don't " 

"I  don't !"  he  said  indignantly.  "I'd 
like  to  know " 

"But  you  aren't  holding  me  at  all," 
said  Lydia  more  softly  yet. 

He  laughed.  "You  change  so  fast, 
Lydia."  And  the  matter  was  instantly 
remedied.  At  last  they  reached  the  point 
of  speech  once  more. 

"How  can  you  bear,  Lydia,"  William 
Henry  asked,  "to  marry  a  wreck  like 
me?" 

She  laughed,  and  her  eyes  were  very 
tender. 

"  It  is  not  so  difficult,"  she  said.  "  But 
you  remember  that  I  said  there  was  one 
condition." 

"Anything  at  all,"  he  replied.  "I  feel 
as  if  I  could  take  Berlin." 

"  It  is  easier  than  that,"  she  said.  "  My 
condition  is  that  you  marry  me  soon — in 
a  week,  or  to-morrow  would  be  better;  or 
I  should  like  it  if  we  could  be  married  to- 
day." 

She  laughed  to  see  the  amazement  in 
his  face. 

"Then  you  will  not  do  it?"  she  asked. 
"Have  I  scared  you  off?" 

She  did  not  seem  to  be  much  afraid  that 
she  had  scared  him  off,  but  she  stood 
there,  smiling  up  into  his  face  tenderly 
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but  mischievously,  as  if  she  knew  some 
huge  joke  which  she  was  keeping  back. 

WiUiam  Henry  caught  his  breath. 
*' Will  I  do  it !  But  you  took  my  breath 
away  for  an  instant.  I  thought  you 
didn't  like  to  be — but  I  w'ill  attend  to  the 
preliminaries  now,  and  then  I  will  capture 
a  minister,  if  it  has  to  be  done  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet."  He  was  starting, 
but  he  turned  back.  ''I  hate  to  leave 
you,  Lydia,  even  for  an  hour  and  for 
that." 

"You  will  not  have  to,  for  I  will  go 
with  you;  and  we  can  go  more  quickly  in 
my  car.  But  I  want  to  finish  that  pre- 
amble first — and  the  resolution.  First 
position !     As  you  were  ! " 

They  were  as  they  had  been.  "  Now," 
she  went  on,  "it's  my  turn."  She  was 
holding  her  head  back  that  she  might  see 
his  face  the  better.  "Whereas  I,  Lydia 
Challis,  hold  in  great  honor  and  love  with 
all  my  heart " 

He  interrupted  her.  "  Wait,  Lydia.  I 
have  something  to  tell  you  first.  Listen, 
and  perhaps  you  w^on't  want  to- " 

"I  know  what  it  is.  Put  it  on  my  fin- 
ger. I  have  been  waiting  for  that."  And 
she  held  out  her  left  hand,  and  he,  smil- 
ing shamefacedly,  drew  her  ring  from  his 
pocket  and  slipped  it  on  her  third  finger. 

She  shut  her  hand  wdth  a  little  sigh  of 
content. 

"I'U  hold  it  fast,"  she  said. 

"I  picked  it  up  from  the  scuppers  that 
day  when  I  wxnt  overboard,"  he  said. 
"But,  Lydia,  that  wasn't  all.  There  is 
something  else." 

"Oh,  you  make  me  angry,"  she  cried. 
"Don't  you  want  to  hear  my  preamble? 
Well,  then,  don't  interrupt  again.  WTiere- 
as,"  she  began  again,  a  touch  of  amuse- 
ment and  of  anticipation  in  her  voice,  "I, 
Lydia  Challis,  do  love  with  all  my  heart 
and  hold  in  great  honor  above  all  other 
men  a  certain  man  named  Harriman  Sea- 


grave- 


"  What ! "  cried  WiUiam  Henry.  "  You 
do!" 

Lydia  buried  her  face  in  his  shoulder. 

"I  do,  I  do.  Oh,  Harry,  Harry  Sea- 
grave,  how  long  did  you  think  I  could  be 
deceived?  I  am  ashamed  that  it  took 
nearly  a  week  for  me  to  know  you;  but 
you  are  changed  so,  Harry — for  the  bet- 
ter, dear  love." 

He  laughed  at  that.     "Oh,  Lydia, 


Lydia  !  Shall  I  enter  in  the  next  beauty 
show?" 

She  was  clinging  to  him  passionately, 
her  eyes  still  hidden. 

"You  look  beautiful — divine — to  me," 
she  said.  "  Your  poor  face,  Harry !  And 
your  hair !  And  your  two  years  of  hor- 
rors !  And  my  pride  that  sent  you  away 
without  comfort !  But  it  was  never  my 
heart,  Harry,  and  my  pride  is  humbled. 
I  could  go  on  my  knees  to  you  and  ask 
your  pardon." 

"  No,  no,"  he  said.  "  It  is  I  who  should 
ask  pardon  of  you  for  my  effort  to  de- 
ceive." 

She  smiled  up  at  him.  "Did  you 
dream,"  she  asked,  "  that  I  would  let  any 
other  man  put. your  ring  on  my  finger? 
But  how  did  you  happen  to  come  here, 
Harry,  of  all  places?" 

"Just  happened  to,  poking  along  the 
shore  in  the  catboat.  And  I  saw  you 
fishing  from  the  wharf.  It  nearly  finished 
me,  Lydia,  but  my  mind  was  made  up  at 
that  instant  to  stay  here  until " 

"The  bitter  end,"  said  Lydia,  "I  sup- 
pose." 

They  heard  the  baby's  laugh. 

"There's  Helena — and  the  baby,"  said 
Lydia,  "looking  for  us.  Come,  and  we 
will  meet  them." 

Hand  in  hand  they  went  toward  the 
sound  of  the  baby's  laughing,  and  they 
met  Helena  as  she  came  between  two 
vats.  She  smiled  as  she  saw  them  com- 
ing hand  in  hand.     She  was  not  surprised. 

"Let  me  present  Harriman  Seagrave, 
INIrs.  Home,"  said  Lydia  with  a  sw^eeping 
curtsy. 

"What!"  Helena  cried.  She  was  sur- 
prised now.  "Lydia,  is  it  true?  Oh,  I 
am  so  glad!  W^iUiam  Henry!"  she  said 
in  tones  of  reproof,  turning  to  him.  "The 
duplicity  of  it ! " 

There  was  no  chance  for  WilHam 
Henry's  excuses. 

"And,  Helena,"  Lydia  pursued,  "we're 
going  to  be  married  quite  soon — but  not 
until  after  luncheon — and  we've  made  up 
our  minds  to  be  married  on  the  wharf  in 
front  of  Laban's  Folly.  I've  a  fancy  for 
it." 

"Mercy  on  us  !"  said  Helena. 

Lydia  laughed  gayly  and  so  did  the 
baby. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Lydia,  "for  your  so 
happily  expressed  good  wishes." 


"LES    BOYS"    MAKE    FRIENDS    IN    FRANCE 

By    Emmanuel    Bourcier 

Author  of  "  Under  the  German  Shells" 


ELLO,  Jean!" 

**Hey  there,  Pierre  I 
Hello,  Jules !  See  the 
Americans !" 

"  Gy  !  There  they  are  ! 
Wow !  Come  on !  Let's 
follow  them!" 

They  follow.  Like  rats  the  crowd  of 
small  boys  swarms  forward,  capering  and 
yelling,  turning  somersaults,  the  tails  of 
their  shirts  sticking  out  of  the  rents  in 
their  torn  trousers. 

Other  urchins  loafing  along,  picking 
herbs  or  looking  for  insects,  join  in  the 
push  and  the  whole  band,  reinforced  by 
new  recruits — volunteers  anywhere  from 
three  to  ten  years  of  age — together  with 
small  girls,  curious  and  venturesome, 
dash  onward. 

Down  there  by  the  crossroads  the  bat- 
talion in  khaki  advances  in  a  cloud  of 
white  dust.  ^'Les  boys"  march  along, 
rifles  slung  across  their  broad  shoulders, 
the  heavy  haversack  on  their  backs,  their 
sturdy  legs  incased  in  puttees  and  the 
comfortable  overseas  service  cap,  fami- 
liarly known  as  the  ''beanie,"  adorning 
their  heads.  , 

The  fleet  advance-guard  of  the  young- 
sters arrives  breathlessly.  After  that  the 
main  body  and  last  of  all  the  littlest  ones, 
whether  boys  or  girls  it  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine, as  tangled  curls  hah  hide  their  faces 
and  their  nondescript  clothing  precludes 
even  a  guess  at  their  sex.  The  whole 
bunch,  chattering  excitedly,  stop  and  gaze 
at  the  Americans. 

''That  one  said  'howdy  do'  to  me!" 

"Pipe  that  one  there!" 

"Which  one?" 

"The  one  holding  his  mess-kit  in  his 
hand!" 

They  make  friends  quickly.  Cordial 
greetings  from  hoarse  throats  are  called 
out  to  the  kiddies,  flushed  with  pride  at 
being  so  distinguished.  Questions  are 
fired  at  them. 

"Nom  of  village?" 

"What?" 


"Nom!" 

"How  you  call  this  town?" 

"Yes." 

"Saint-Firmin." 

"All  right." 

The  youngster  is  happy  and  proud. 
He  feels  tremendously  important.  He  is 
a  protector.  He  has  his  American,  hand- 
somer, stronger,  taller  than  the  others, 
his  own  particular  American,  in  fact !  He 
adopts  him.  He  will  stick  by  him  to  the 
end.  He  falls  in  step  with  him,  a  step 
far  too  long  for  his  short  legs,  and  follows 
gravely,  escorted  by  three  or  four  urchins, 
less  lucky,  who  eagerly  await  a  chance  to 
be  questioned,  also,  and  to  reply,  also, 
and  to  be  chosen  by  and  to  devote  them- 
selves to  some  American,  also ! 

But  the  battalion  has  finished  its  day's 
march.  The  village,  through  the  middle 
of  which  runs  the  road,  turns  out  to  re- 
ceive it.  Every  doorway  is  filled  with  the 
curious,  every  window  with  heads.  The 
notables  of  the  village  get  busy.  The 
mayor  replies  to  the  major,  offering  every- 
thing at  his  command — billets,  stables, 
watering-places,  straw.  There  is  a  bak- 
ery, if  these  gentlemen  desire  it.  There  is 
also  a  chateau,  if  Monsieur  le  Comman- 
dant— or  Colonel — one  doesn't  yet  know 
accurately  these  foreign  military  ranks — 
wishes  to  be  well  housed.  The  one  police- 
man, very  important  and  anxious  to  give 
information  to  any  of  the  newly  arrived, 
circulates  about,  squinting  an  eye,  a  habit 
formed  in  the  hot  countries,  and  limping 
from  an  old  wound  received  during  "I'An- 
nee  Terrible,"  "the  terrible  year,"  of  the 
war  of  '70^" the  other  war,  what?"  as 
he  puts  it.  And  in  the  big  living-room 
of  the  "Cafe  du  Commerce"  the  proprie- 
tor, overwhelmed,  arranges  the  tables, 
gets  out  the  glasses  and  scolds  his  wife 
and  the  two  frightened  servants. 

"  But  what  do  these  Americans  drink  ?  " 

"Beer,  of  course — like  the  English." 

"No  wine?" 

"How  do  I  know?  Get  it  ready,  any- 
way— we'll  see  later." 
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While  the  squads  of  "doughboys" 
methodically  and  gayly  get  ready  to  en- 
camp and  the  swarm  of  youngsters,  thick 
as  flies,  successfully  manage  to  get  in 
every  one's  way,  a  rangy  young  American 
officer,  keen  as  a  w^hip,  rosy  as  a  girl,  but 
adorhed  with  the  imposing  spectacles  of 
a   scholar,   enters   the   ''Cafe   du   Com- 


merce 


Bong  joor ! " 

The  proprietor,  his  'wife  and  the  two 
scared  servants  precipitate  themselves 
forward  to  receive  his  commands.  Un- 
doubtedly this  rosy  young  officer  is  going 
to  order  largely  of  drinkables,  of  food, 
perhaps.  Well,  they  are  ready  for  him. 
Whatever  he  wants  shall  be  his  instantly. 
They  know  how  to  cater  to  his  sort. 
Haven't  they  entertained  many  troops  on 
the  march  since  the  war  began?  And 
their  officers — French,  English,  Austra- 
lian— had  always  been  delighted  with  the 
service  of  the  "Cafe  du  Commerce." 

But,  instead  of  ordering.  Monsieur  the 
American  lieutenant  looks  all  around  the 
room. 

"What  can  he  be  after?" 

He  crosses  the  room,  gives  an  order  to 
the  man  following  him,  who  salutes,  goes 
out,  and  returns  with  a  placard — a  placard 
in  English — which  he  fastens  up  on  the 
wall.  If  only  one  knew  what  all  that 
foreign  writing  meant ! 

Monsieur  the  American  lieutenaat  will 
take  nothing  ?  Nothing.  He  goes  out  in 
his  turn.  Well  and  good  !  He  has  made 
his  reconnaissance  of  the  excellent  "Cafe 
du  Commerce,"  and  will  return,  without 
doubt. 

"Dinner  is  at  seven,"  says  the  proprie- 
tor. 

"Yes." 

"Seven  o'clock  or  eight,  if  monsieur 
prefers." 

"Yes." 

And  he  is  gone  !  Will  he  come  back  or 
not? 

"Wait  and  see!"  says  the  innkeeper 
hopefully,  somewhat  taken  aback,  never- 
theless. 

There  is  not  long  to  wait.  A  sentry  is 
stationed  at  the  door,  another  at  the  rear 
of  the  house.  Is  he  under  guard?  Can 
it  be  possible  ?  No  !  It  is  a  simple  pre- 
caution taken  to  prevent  the  men  from 
buying  liquor  and  getting  drunk  on  the 


spot,  or  taking  it  away  secretly  with  them. 
They  are  free  to  buy  anything  else  there 
is  for  sale,  however,  as  is  amply  proven  by 
the  rapid  disappearance  of  all  the  stores 
amid  a  confusion  like  that  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel. 

"Eggs!  Ham!  Bread!  Water! 
Cheese!" 

Saint-Firmin,  put  in  great  good  spirits 
by  the  advent  of  the  Americans,  quickly 
fraternizes  with  them.  The  mayor  goes 
off  with  two  captains  and  three  lieuten- 
ants. The  notary  talks  with  the  major, 
quotes  his  son,  an  adjutant  in  the  Somme 
sector  at  present,  introduces  Madame  la 
Notairesse,  and  his  daughter.  Mademoi- 
selle Rose,  crimson  with  agitation.  From 
the  neighboring  houses  friendly  greetings 
are  shouted.  Each  inhabitant  has  taken 
possession  of  an  American,  two  prefer- 
ably, three  if  possible  and  four  if  in  any 
way  it  can  be  arranged.  The  captors  can- 
not speak  English  nor  the  captured 
French.  It  makes  no  difference.  They 
manage  to  understand  each  other. 

And  the  youngsters,  enchanted,  stand 
around  embarrassed,  admiring.  Grown 
bolder  they  run  errands,  begin  to  ask 
questions,  and  laugh  fit  to  split  their  sides 
at  the  French  of  the  doughboys. 

"Run,  get  me  some  milk  from  JuHe's." 

"Yes,  mama !" 

They  start  off,  two  or  three  together, 
and  return,  triumphant.  "There  wasn't 
more  than  a  quart  left !" 

"They'd  eaten  all  the  eggs  at  JuHe's, 
mama !" 

"One  of  'em  let  the  bucket  fall  into 
the  well." 

"'Tain't  so — the  bucket  fell  in  itself. 
They  were  fishing  it  out ! " 

Nothing  matters.  Everything  is  all 
right — splendid  !  Everybody  is  grandly 
contented.  At  last  the  Americans  are 
here.  Saint-Firmin  can  see  just  what 
they  are  like,  can  talk  with  them,  can 
touch  them.  Their  clothing  is  minutely 
examined,  their  shirts,  their  trousers,  their 
shoes.  Everything  is  new,  wonderful, 
admirable.  It's  a  change  from  the  poilu 
in  his  everlasting  horizon-blue — rarely 
seen  now,  by  the  way.  Formerly  the 
poilu  was  everywhere.  There  had  been  a 
constant  succession  of  relief  troops  pass- 
ing through  Saint-Firmin.  The  narrow 
streets  were  always  fuU  of  soldiers.   There 
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were  the  usual  details  for  water  and 
straw,  for  grub  for  the  non-coms  and 
mess  for  the  officers.  It  had  been  amus- 
ing, then  it  had  begun  to  be  a  little  tire- 
some, finally  it  got  to  be  monotonous. 
The  regiments  changed  but  the  show  was 
always  the  same.  The  soldiers  were  all 
alike  and  they  all  had  the  same  story  to 
tell.  They  had  been  in  the  thick  of  the 
fighting,  they  had  lost  a  lot  of  their  com- 
rades at  Verdun  or  at  the  Somme  or  in 
Champagne.  They  were  from  the  north 
or  the  south,  Bretons  or  Normands  or 
men  from  Bordeaux.  There  had  been 
cavalry  and  infantry,  regulars  and  reserv- 
ists. But  they  were  all  pretty  much  alike 
— same  officers,  same  sergeants,  same 
troop  trains,  same  military  regulations, 
same  men. 

Then  all  that  feverish  activity  had 
gradually  ceased.  The  village  became 
once  more  a  deserted  village,  isolated,  un- 
changing, and  silent  in  the  midst  of  the 
turmoil  of  war,  subsiding  little  by  httle 
within  itseK  until  it  was  again  the  quiet 
place  that  it  had  been  in  the  peaceful 
years'before  1914,  when  the  men  were  all 
in  the  fields.  They  were  in  the  fields 
now — the  battte-fields  down  there,  from 
which  was  borne  back  the  news  of  the 
death  of  first  one  and  then  another  and 
another  and  another.  .  .  . 

In  Saint-Firmin  they  began  to  murmur 
against  a  war  so  long,  so  costly,  so  terri- 
ble. They  had  learned  of  the  entry  of 
America  into  the  world  struggle  by  the 
newspapers,  but  it  was  hard  to  believe. 
Someway  they  couldn't  take  it  in. 

"American  soldiers!  Go  on!  What 
good  can  they  do  ?  They're  too  far  away. 
They'll  never  get  over  here  ! " 

Oh,  won't  they?  They  are  here  al- 
ready 1  Arrived  without  warning  and  in 
the  act  of  making  themselves  very  much 
at  home.  And  how  fascinating  these  big, 
strong,  good-looking  doughboys  are ! 
They  seem  to  be  enjoying  themselves 
down  to  the  ground.  They  laugh,  they 
make  themselves  extremely  useful.  Old 
Mother  Jeanne  just  couldn't  get  over  it. 
Two  of  them  had  gathered  and  split  her 
wood  for  her  and  another  had  brought 
home  the  cow. 

"It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed !" 

Dame  Tongue  became  enthusiastic,  too. 
"With  a  twist  of  the  wrist,  before  we  had 


the  time  to  say  "  Ouf ! "  four  of  those  jolly 
fellows  had  made  me  a  door,  had  hung  it 
and  fairly  well,  too,  if  you'll  believe  me, 
in  the  place  of  my  old  broken  one  that 
wouldn't  shut,  and  threatened  to  fall  off 
its  hinges !" 

Their  praises  were  sung  by  all.  The 
Americans  were  as  rich  as — as  Americans ! 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  they  had  car- 
ried off  all  the  vegetables  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on,  paying  a  good  price  for 
them,  cash.  They  went  through  the  one 
notion-store,  buying  up  everything  in 
sight  with  their  silver  dollars.  Wherever 
they  went  a  stream  of  wealth  poured 
forth. 

"A  whole  calf  didn't  last  longer  than  a 
cutlet!"  recounted  Sarlu,  the  butcher, 
radiant.  "And  three  sheep  disappeared 
the  same  way  in  an  hour.  .  .  . !" 

That  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
village.  These  Americans  were  certainly 
corking.  They  were  live  wires  and  not  a 
bit  stand-offish — ingenious  and  practical 
enough  to  amaze  the  most  knowing.  In 
less  than  an  hour  they  had  made  them- 
selves comfortable,  had  unpacked,  set  up 
their  tents,  drawn  water,  lit  the  oven-fires, 
distributed  rations,  and  started  making 
the  soup.  Their  tenue  remained  correct, 
impeccable.  Some  bathed,  some  shaved, 
others  worked  at  their  typewriters,  set 
comfortably  on  the  tables  of  their  hosts, 
and  all  laughed.  They  laughed  at  the 
children  and  played  games  with  them, 
games  involving  improvised  bats  and  balls 
and  balloons,  just  as  though  they  had 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but  to  run 
about  and  limber  up  their  muscles  and 
enjoy  life. 

That  sort  of  thing  was  new  to  Saint- 
Firmin  and  far  from  displeasing.  And 
the  village,  conquered,  offered  of  its  best. 
It  was  hard  to  know  what  more  to  do  to 
show  honor  to  the  unexpected  guests.  It 
laughed  with  them  at  everything  and  at 
nothing — at  the  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing each  other,  of  exchanging  opinions,  of 
asking  for  what  they  needed. 

"A  bottle,  please,"  says  one  American. 

"A  what?  Une  botte?  A  boot? 
What's  he  saying  ?  What  does  he 
want?" 

"A  bottle,"  repeats  the  soldier  firmly. 

"Je  ne  comprends  pas." 

Then  he  points  to  one. 
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"Une  bouteille  !  Ah!  Seigneur  Dieu  ! 
Bou-teille !     Bou-tei-yi." 

''Oh,  yes — bou-tai." 

''Eggs?"  says  another. 

"Quoi?" 

-Eggs." 

''  Eggs  ?     What  can  that  be  ?  " 

A  saucepan,  a  broom,  a  pail  of  water, 
the  pitcher,  and  the  clock  are  pointed  out. 
He  smiles  and  shakes  his  head.  "No — 
no — eggs ! " 

They  are  at  their  wits'  end.  Then  the 
doughboy  has  a  bright  idea. 

"Cockle-doodle-doo!" 

Ha  !  They  get  him  !  A  chicken  !  They 
point  out  a  chicken. 

"Poulet.     Pou-let." 

"No!     Cockle-doodle-doo!" 

He  curves  his  hands  into  the  shape  of 
an  egg  and  everybody  goes  off  into  a  gale 
of  laughter. 

It's  the  same  way  everywhere.  The 
presence  of  the  Americans  is  a  joy — a  joy 
that  spreads  and  deepens.  Night  does 
not  check  it — renders  it  more  intimate 
and  pleasing,  on  the  contrary.  Each 
household  has  its  American,  its  Ameri- 
cans, who  dine,  make  big  eyes,  praise  the 
soup  and  omelette,  and,  already  at  home, 
get  to  their  feet,  the  muscles  of  their  big 
bodies  rippling  beneath  the  khaki,  and 
help  themselves  to  what  they  want  and 
don't  know  how  to  ask  for — the  salt, 
drinking-water,  grapes  from  the  garden. 
They  are  their  friends — brothers.     These 


are  the  same  men  as  those  others  who  are 
down  there,  fighting  side  by  side  with  the 
poilus,  to  beat  back  the  Huns,  to  free 
France. 

"May  we  offer  you  a  glass  of  wine?" 

They  accept.  A  very  old  bottle,  a 
veritable  ancestor,  is  brought  out.  Be- 
neath its  dust  and  cobwebs  is  imprisoned 
a  wine,  the  best  vintage  of  this  old  earth, 
light  as  the  sky  of  France,  warm  as  its 
sun,  gay  as  its  spirit.     The  cork  is  drawn. 

"To  America!  To  America!"  toasts 
the  family  in  chorus. 

"Les  boys"  bow.  "To  America"  let 
it  be — to  that  great  land  they  have  left 
behind  them,  to  its  immense  prairies,  its 
broad  rivers,  its  big  cities.  To  America  ! 
To  her  enterprise,  her  daring,  her  free- 
dom ! 

"To  France  !"  replies  an  American. 

Another  one  thinks  of  a  mOre  stirring 
toast : 

"To  the  death  of  the  Kaiser!" 

Each  one  feels  a  thrill  of  the  heart.  To 
the  death  of  the  Kaiser — yes,  to  the  death 
of  that  bandit  who  has  caused  so  many 
other  men  to  die,  who  has  caused  such 
countless  tears  to  flow,  who  has  caused 
such  awful  sorrow  and  "ruin  throughout 
the  world. 

They  raise  their  glasses,  touch  them. 
They  understand  each  other  now. 

"On  les  aura!" 

Yes,  "we'll  get  them."  That  much  is 
sure — for  aren't  the  Americans  here? 


THIS    has    been    a    season   of    sudden 
friendships.     There  is  a  spirit  of  lone- 
liness in  every  one's  heart  in  France 
which  calls  to  the  other  spirits  who  present 
even  a  quarter  of  the  way's  advance.     So 
many  people  are  far  from  home  with  every 
Sudden  Friend-      familiar    thing    lopped   off;     they 
;hips— France,       wander  with  no  backgrounds;  they 
^9^^  are  themselves  plus  what  they  re- 

member of  their  home  world — those  pre- 
cious memories  locked  up  in  their  hearts. 
The  men  from  their  twelve-thousand-miles- 
away  homes  in  Australia,  the  lads  from 
Canada,  the  boys  from  home,  the  "Tom- 
mies" nearer,  and  yet  far  enough  off  in  all 
conscience  from  their  beloved  "Blighty," 
and  the  poilus,  too — so  far,  so  hideously  far 
removed  from  their  homes  when  they  are, 
alas,  in  the  invaded  districts  of  northern 
France. 

The  French  women,  also,  even  when  they 
are  still  living  in  their  own  accustomed 
houses,  have  the  world  so  changed  about 
them,  have  their  hearts  so  constantly  up- 
rooted by  the  departure  of  their  men,  that 
they  also  seem  homeless.  And  those  poor 
refugees,  thankful  enough  to  have  escaped 
the  hated  Boche  with  their  children  and 
themselves  alive,  how  lastingly  homeless 
they  are;  depayse  (uncountried),  the  French 
say.  The  word  seems  to  express  it  better 
than  any  of  our  own. 

Yes,  "everybody's  lonesome" — one  may 
be  pretty  sure  of  that,  and  going  on  that 
basis,  what  sudden  and  spontaneous  friend- 
ships one  makes  !  There  is  hardly  a  person 
who  will  not  smile  back  at  you  eagerly  if 
you  smile  first,  or  who  has  not  his  or  her 
tendrils  out  to  grasp  and  cling  to  the  faint- 
est show  of  sympathy.  With  an  American 
officer  or  private  one  has  only  to  begin, 
"What  part  of  the  States  are  you  from?" 
to  put  the  acquaintance  on  its  first  footing; 
if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  know  his  town, 
or  if  by  a  still  happier  chance  you  were  born 
in  it,  or  once  lived  in  it,  the  acquaintance 
rapidly  ripens  into  almost  a  feeling  of  friend- 
ship; if  you  know  any  of  the  people  he 
knows,  -the  miles  of  rolling  ocean  between 


you  and  home  dry  up  and  disappear.  You 
are  both  transported  "back  there"  in  a 
twinkling  of  a  brain-cell;  and  "Do  you  know 
So-and-so  ?  —  and  So-and-so  ?  "  —  just  the 
names  sometimes  that  open  vistas  of  mem- 
ory. Pretty  soon,  in  a  talk  of  any  length  at 
all,  the  man  will  reach  into  his  inside  pocket 
and  pull  out  a  photograph  case.  "That's 
my  wife — those  are  my  babies;  I  hated  to 
leave  them,  but  they  are  really  why  I  vol- 
unteered"— and  then,  as  you  admire  them: 
"Say,  that's  the  greatest  little  kid.  .  .  ." 
Oh,  dear,  the  plucky  lonely  fathers  going 
into  this  great  struggle — going  into  it  be- 
cause they  want  their  children  to  know 
when  they  grow  up  that  their  father  took  a 
part  in  this  great  World  War;  and  also  that 
these  children  may  be  protected  from  what 
has  happened  so  hideously  in  the  path  of  the 
invader. 

We  always  talk  when  we  travel,  and  we 
have  done  a  lot  of  travelling  this  winter. 
We  don't  know  the  names  of  the  people  we 
talk  with,  and  we  part  at  the  end  of  the  talk 
undoubtedly  never  to  meet  again,  but  in 
the  meantime  we  have  talked  of  many  real 
things. 

The  Frenchmen  like  to  give  you  their 
cards,  and  many  of  them  pray  you  to  send 
them  a  carte  postale  when  you  get  back  to 
America  and  they  will  not  fail  to  send  you 
one  if  they  live.  "On  ne  sail  pas,  voiis  savez, 
dans  cette  maudite  guerre!^' 

One  spirited  French  sous-lieutenant,  com- 
ing back  from  his  "permission"  with  his 
wife  and  four  children,  to  go  up  into  this 
last  great  battle,  told  me  of  his  growth  of 
hatred  of  the  Boche:  "In  the  beginning,  we 
were  in  a  quiet  sector,  very  little  went  on — 
and  the  Boches  signalled  over  to  us,  and  we 
used  to  signal  to  them;  they  would  send 
over  men  to  say  that  they  hated  fighting 
and  would  be  quiet  if  we  would.  We  are 
simple  children,  we  Frenchmen,  and  we  be- 
lieve what  we  are  told.  We  made  almost 
friends  with  them — and  we  sometimes  ex- 
changed cigarettes  by  emissaries  into  No 
Man's  Land;  then  suddenly  one  day  we  all 
blew  up  from  underneath !     While  they  had 
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distracted  us  aboveground,  they  had  their 
miners  underground.  .  .  .  Ah !  but  they 
did  not  play  that  trick  more  than  once. 
No  more  pleasantries  now — that  is  over. 
Then  they  used  to  say  'Kamerad!  Kame- 
rad!'  and  we,  poor  children,  would  go 
across  to  take  them  prisoners,  but  there 
were  others  behind  who  did  not  throw  up 
their  hands,  but  who  shot  us  down  as  we 
came  nearer.  We  take  no  prisoners  now — 
that,  too,  is  over."  We  parted  at  his  sta- 
tion with  a  warm  shake  of  the  hand  all 
round;  he  left  gayly  to  go  back  to  the  front 
line  with  a  promise  to  send  me  a  post-card. 
"I  shall  surely  send  it — but — if  it  does  not 
come,  madame — eh  hien,  souvenez-vous  de 
vies  os!^' 

Another  talk  with  a  very  dashing  French 
captain  of  a  tank  corps,  also  going  into  this 
present  battle,  remains  in  my  mind.  He 
showed  me  his  telegram,  recalling  him  after 
four  days  of  his  "permission" — every  officer 
and  man  was  recalled.  *'My  wife  has 
wept  very  much,"  he  said,  ''but  what  do 
you  want  ?  We  must  all  go,  and  this  time — 
This  Time — we  shall  have  them!"  We 
talked  an  hour  or  more,  he  with  a  fluency, 
an  emotional  patriotism,  a  courageous  de- 
termination that  would  have  done  credit  to 
an  orator.  At  his  departure  about  mid- 
night, to  change  into  another  train  for  the 
front,  he  gave  me  his  card  and  wrote  upon 
it,  fabricant  de  corsets  a  Lyon.  ''That  is 
what  I  do  in  peace-times,"  he  said.  This 
fiery  warrior  a  maker  of  women's  corsets ! 
I  could  hardly  adjust  my  mind  to  the 
camouflage. 

On  the  platform  of  a  station  of  a  little 
town  in  the  centre  of  France  I  noticed 
am.ong  the  sad  little  family  groups  assem- 
bled to  say  good-by  to  their  poilus  going 
back  from  perme,  a  wistful  little  woman  in 
rusty  black.  She  was  carrying  a  piece  of  the 
equipment  of  her  rosy-cheeked  young  poilu- 
son,  and  they  stood  together  without  speech, 
waiting  for  the  train.  I  commandeered 
some  cigarettes  from  one  of  the  men  in  our 
party  and  went  over  to  them.    "These  are 


for  you  with  good  luck,  monsieur,"  I  said. 
His  face  brightened,  for  tobacco  has  been  a 
great  luxury  to  the  French  all  this  winter. 
"Merci,  madame/^  he  said,  shyly  taking 
them.  The  mother  joined  in:  "He  returns 
now  to  his  regiment — ten  days  of  permission 
every  four  months — he  has  been  back  now 
many  times;  he  is  in  the  army  two  years, 
ever  since  he  was  old  enough.  He  starts 
now  for  the  Orient.  .It  will  be  long;  a  year 
or  more,  perhaps,  before  I  shall  see  him 
again."  She  told  me  her  story.  It  was  one 
of  hard  struggle,  like  the  stories  of  most  of 
these  peasants,  a  difficult  unending  en- 
deavor to  make  both  ends  meet  without  a 
man  to  look  after  things,  for  her  husband 
had  long  been  dead,  and  now  this  war  had 
come  and  she  and  her  little  girl  did  all  they 
could.  "  Oest  Men  dur,  madame,  et  quand 
est-ce  que  qa  vafinir?" 

At  her  request  I  gave  my  address  and 
name  to  her  boy,  and  he  has  showered  me 
with  post-cards  of  good  wishes  ever  since. 
At  parting  I  slipped  a  little  money  into  her 
hand  for  good  luck.  The  letters  that  she 
has  written  me  since  are  beautiful.  What 
an  art  these  French  people  have  for  self-ex- 
pression !  She  had  lived  all  her  life  in  a  tiny 
walled  town;  she  had  never  seen  an  Amer- 
ican woman — and  had  never  talked  with  a 
stranger — but  she  has  written  as  she  felt, 
and  she  has  the  gift  of  feeling.  We  have  ex- 
changed several  letters.  It  is  a  soulagement 
to  her,  she  says,  to  have  an  American  friend. 

How  quickly  these  things  may  be  done 
in  this  special  time  when  every  one's  heart- 
strings are  out  for  the  pulling.  What,  after 
all,  is  the  use  of  all  the  formalities  ?  Smiles 
and  tears,  they  are  the  same  in  any  lan- 
guage. The  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  life  are 
fundamental  and  based  on  common  experi- 
ences. Let  us  just  be  "human  folks"  as  we 
go  along,  just  hiHnanly  sympathetic,  true 
members  of  the  large  family.  Never  were 
friends  more  needed  in  the  world  than  now 
— never  more  eagerly  received. 

Hands  out,  then,  and  "Well  met,  Broth- 
er," let  us  greet  as  we  each  pass  on  our  way. 


MR.   CHARLES  M.  PRATT S  GIFT   TO 
VASSAR  COLLEGE 

This  collection  was  brought  together  by  Dr.  Oswald 

Siren,  and  the  attributions  are  for  the 

most  part  his. 

IT  is  no  longer  good  form  in  teaching  the 
history  and  criticism  of  painting  merely 
to  inform  one's  students  by  lectures  de- 
livered ex  cathedra  and  supplemented  by  oc- 


means  for  reproducing  the  effect  of  the  orig- 
inal paintings,  but,  good  as  they  may  be, 
even  photographs  fail  to  recreate  the  im- 
pression which  the  artist  wishes  to  convey 
through  the  agency  of  his  pigments.  Paint- 
ing, as  the  word  implies,  is  that  form  of 
intellectual  intercommunication  which  de- 
pends for  its  effect  primarily  upon  color. 
Drawing,  composition,  yea,  many  other  ele- 


Madonna,  Child,  and  Saint  John.     By  Giannicolo  Manni. 


casional  references  to  some  tidy  but  mea- 
grely and  poorly  illustrated  handbook.  It 
is  also  becoming  somewhat  antiquated  to 
aim  at  instruction  in  art  only  through  the 
medium  of  lectures,  complementary  read- 
ing, and  a  concomitant  study  of  specified 
photographs.  No  one,  of  course,  questions 
that  the  latter  are  infinitely  superior  to  the 
illustrations  of  the  ordinary  handbook  as  a 
Vol.  LXIV .— 6o 


ments,  obviously  contribute  to  the  effect 
sought  by  the  artist,  but  with  its  color 
omitted  his  work  is  shorn  of  its  crowning 
glory. 

For  this  reason  those  institutions  which 
are  so  happily  situated  that  they  can  send 
their  students  to  museums  for  personal  ex- 
amination of  originals  have  been  quick  to 
see  that  direct  contact  with  paintings  is 
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much  more  instructive  than  discourses,  be 
they  never  so  learned,  about  these  paintings. 
Excellent  as  this  practice  has  proved  to  be, 
better  results  have  obtained,  owing  to  a  cer- 
tain inertia  inherent  in  most  students,  when, 
as  at  Harvard  and  Yale,  the  colleges  can 
form  their  own  collections  and  have  them 
instantly  available.  Then,  at  once,  and 
without  difficulty,  the  lectures,  with  their 
adjunct  slides,  photographs,  and  supplemen- 
tary reading,  can  be  reinforced  by  direct  ref- 
erence to  original  works  of  art. 

Since  there  are  but  few  institutions  able 
to  give  instruction  in  this  ideal  fashion,  \'as- 
sar  has  reason  to  plume  itself  because  of  its 
recent  acquisition  of  fourteen  fine  Italian 
paintings  which  have  been  wisely  selected 
with  a  view  to  their  instructional  value  for 
the  history  and  criticism  of  Italian  art. 
The  pictures  represent  most  of  the  impor- 
tant schools  of  painting  in  the  peninsula  and 
include  both  primitive  works  as  well  as 
those  created  in  the  later  days  of  the  Renais- 
sance. For  this  notable  gift  the  college  is 
indebted  to  the  thoughtful  generosity  of 
Charles  M.  Pratt. 

Five  pictures  belong  to  the  \'enetian 
school.  The  earliest  is  a  panel  showing 
against  a  golden  ground  a  half-length  figure 
of  the  Baptist.  While  unsigned,  the  paint- 
ing is  a  fine  example  of  the  style  of  Bar- 
tolommeo  Vivarini,  whose  dry  handling 
cleaves  more  closely  to  the  Byzantine  tra- 
dition than  does  that  of  his  younger  con- 
temporary, Alvise.  The  searching  drawing 
is  Bartolommeo's,  and  even  the  position  of 
the  right  arm  reappears  in  another  Baptist 
painted  by  him  and  now  in  the  Frari.  In 
the  Vassar  panel  the  artist,  as  usual,  tem- 
pers Byzantine  asceticism  with  a  gentle 
meditative  quality.  His  color  scheme  is  a 
delicate  harmony  of  mellow  brown,  dove 
gray,  rich  green,  and  dull  gold.  Repainting 
is  visible  only  where  the  mantle  shows  above 
and  below  the  left  a»rm.  The  panel  comes 
from  the  Earl  Grimthorpe  collection. 

Tintoretto's  portrait  of  a  procurator,  like 
Vivarini's  Baptist,  is  an  unsigned  work. 
But  since  the  artist  more  often  than  not 
left  his  pictures  unsigned,  there  is  no  reason 
for  doubting  the  authorship  because  the 
signature  is  lacking.  In  fact  the  head  is 
painted  with  the  same  breadth  observable 
in  the  artist's  own  full-front  portrait  by 
himself,  and  the  robe,  which  is  a  softly 
glinting  "brow^n  velvet,  is  executed  with  Tin- 


toretto's usual  skill  in  realizing  surface 
effects.  The  awkwardly  painted  right  hand 
is  the  same  as  that  in  the  artist's  likeness 
of  Superantio  (Academy,  Venice),  and  the 
peculiarly  puffy,  triangular  ear  is  repeated 
many  times  in  his  works.  Our  picture  was 
formerly  in  the  Arthur  Hughes  collection. 

The  decorative  style  of  the  generation 
following  Titian  and  Tintoretto  is  repre- 
sented by  a  work  in  the  manner  of  Andrea 
Meldolla,  commonly  known  as  II  Schiavone. 
The  canvas,  over  ten  feet  in  length,  exhibits 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  grouped  entirely  from 
the  decorative  point  of  view.  Conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  Raphael's  "Parnassus,"  it  is 
much  finer  than  Schiavone's  picture  of  the 
latter  subject  now  in  Munich.  The  soft 
colors  pleasantly  suggest  a  time-softened 
tapestry  and  the  painting  most  satisfacto- 
rily fulfils  its  function  as  a  mural  decoration. 

Later  yet  in  time  comes  a  view  of  some 
public  square  in  Venice — executed  probably 
by  iMarieschi.  The  picture  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  outdoor  painting  which  be- 
came so  popular  in  the  city  of  the  lagoons 
toward  the  close  of  the  Renaissance.  It 
belongs  to  the  period  when  men  like  Guardi 
and  Canaletto,  with  whose  name  our  pic- 
ture h^s  been  associated,  were  satisfying  a 
decadent  taste  which  found  its  pleasure  in 
correctly  drawn  topographic  pictures  of 
streets  and  canals  rather  than  in  the  imagi- 
native works  of  Giorgione,  Titian,  and  Tin- 
toretto. 

To  the  Florentine  group  belongs  a  pair  of 
interesting  cassone  panels  illustrating  the 
wanderings  of  Ulysses,  and  with  an  almost 
primitive  naivete  showing  several  episodes 
in  each  picture.  On  one  panel,  for  example, 
is  seen  the  flaming  city  of  Troy,  the  ships  of 
the  departing  Greeks,  the  wrecked  vessel  of 
Ajax,  and  the  blasted  form  of  the  hero.  In 
the  sky  is  a  diminutive  figure  of  Athena, 
below  on  the  shore  the  sea-god  Neptune. 
These  details  are  but  incidents.  The  chief 
interest  resides  in  the  prostrate  Polyphe- 
mus who  obligingly  reclines  in  order  that 
Ulysses  and  his  companions  may  the  more 
easily  blind  him  with  the  tree-trunk  w^hich 
they  have  pointed  and  hardened  in  a  near- 
by fire.  Not  far  away  the  Greeks  make  their 
escape  from  the  Cyclops's  cave  by  clinging 
to  the  bellies  of  the  sheep,  while  at  the  ex- 
treme right  the  blinded  giant  strides  into 
the  sea  to  cast  a  huge  rock  after  the  fleeing 
heroes. 
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The  artist  who  painted  these  pictures  is 
a  member  of  the  school  of  Antonio  Pollai- 
uolo.  He  betrays  the  same  interest  in  the 
nude  as  does  the  head  of  the  school  but 
lacks  the  latter's  power  to  depict  ferocious 
strength. 

Also  of  the  Florentine  school  is  an  attrac- 
tive ''Nativity,"  which  formerly  formed  a 
part  of  the  collections  of  Lady  Theodora 


male  type  found  in  Domenico  Ghirlandajo's 
"Adoration  of  the  Shepherds"  in  Florence. 
The  last  member  of  the  Florentine  group 
is  a  "Baptism  of  Christ,"  originally  in  the 
Wynn  Ellis  collection,  which  exhibits  cer- 
tain distinctive  features  peculiar  to  the  style 
of  Bacchiacca  as  it  is  displayed  in  the 
"Descent  from  the  Cross"  in  the  Seminario 
Patriarcale  in  Venice.    A  landscape  similar 


Erminia  and  the  Shepherds.     By  Mattia  Preti. 


Guest  and  the  Marquis  of  Westminster. 
The  picture  was  exhibited  years  ago  at  the 
Manchester  Gallery  as  a  work  of  Lorenzo  di 
Credi,  but  one  finds  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  such  an  attribution  could  have 
been  made.  In  certain  details  the  panel 
brings  to  mind  an  "Adoration  of  the  Magi," 
by  Bartolommeo  di  Giovanni,  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  inferior  to  the  Vassar  picture  in  the 
charm  of  its  landscape.  A  spirit  of  eclecti- 
cism broods  over  the  work,  betraying  in  the 
figure  of  Mary  the  hand  of  an  artist  not  a 
stranger  to  the  style  of  Botticelli,  and  in  the 
figure  of  Joseph,  with  his  coarse,  gnarled 
hands,  the  drawing  of  one  familiar  with  the 


to  that  in  the  Vassar  picture  appears  in  the 
"Adoration  of  the  Magi"  in  the  Crespi  Gal- 
lery, Milan,  and  in  the  "Preaching  of  John 
the  Baptist"  in  Budapest.  Both  are  by 
Bacchiacca. 

The  little  panel  showing  Mary,  the  Child, 
and  two  diminutive  saints  is  by  Fiorenzo  di 
Lorenzo  of  the  Umbro-Florentine  school. 
The  artist  has  drawn  the  retreating  hair 
above  the  temples  of  the  infant  Jesus  just 
as  he  did  on  the  Christ  Child  who  is  carried 
by  Saint  Christopher  in  the  "Crucifixion 
with  Saints  Jerome  and  Christopher"  in  the 
Villa  Borghese,  Rome,  and  has  placed 
Mary's  right  hand  in  almost  the  same  posi- 
tion that  it   takes  in   the  "Madonna  and 
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Child  in  a  Garland,"  Perugia.  The  move- 
ment of  the  left  hand  is  repeated  in  the 
''Marriage  of  Saint  Catherine,"  also  in 
Perugia,  while  the  brocade,  seen  in  the  hang- 
ing of  the  Vassar  picture,  is  introduced  in 
the  dress  of  the  "Madonna  of  Mercy," 
Montone,  and  in  the  ''Virgin  and  Child  with 
Saints  Christopher  and  Sebastian"  of  the 
Stadel  Institut, 
Frankfort  -on- 
Main.  The  influ- 
ence of  Benozzo 
Gozzoli,  by  whom 
Fiorenzo  was  af- 
fected, shows  itself 
in  the  winsomeness 
of  Mary  and  the 
Child  in  the  pic- 
ture at  Vassar. 

A  splendid  ex- 
ample of  the  Um- 
brian  school,  as  it 
is  illustrated  in  the 
work  of  Perugino 
and  his  immediate 
followers,  is  the 
tondo  showing  the 
lovely  Madonna 
and  Child  with  the 
little  Saint  John. 
The  picture  is  so 
strongly  tinctured 
by  the  style  of 
Perugino  that  per- 
force one  must  seek 
its  author  among 
the  artists  who 
were  most  indebted 

to  that  painter.  The  only  possible  reason 
which  might  be  adduced  for  doubting  the 
attribution  of  this  panel  to  Giannicolo 
Manni  would  be  the  fact  that  the  picture 
is  not  so  saturated  with  Perugino's  well- 
known  affectations  as  are  most  of  Manni's 
works. 

To  the  Sienese  school  belongs  an  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  Madonna  and  Child 
with  four  small  adorants  painted  in  the 
style  of  Bartolo  di  Fredi,  who,  in  this  ex- 
cellent work,  still  retains  the  gentle  beauty 
which  Duccio  bequeathed  to  Sienese  art. 

Padua  contributes  to  the  collection  a  late 
fifteenth-century  triptych  representing  three 
saints — Francis,  Jerome  (?),  and  Anthony. 
The    gaunt,    ascetic    types,    which    later 


Madonna  and  Child.     By  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo. 


evolved  into  the  austerely  vigorous  forms 
drawn  by  Mantegna,  here  still  keep  in 
touch  with  the  older,  mediaeval  tradition. 
The  predominating  color  effect  of  the  panel 
is  that  of  a  cool,  low  tone. 

The  last  picture  in  this  notable  gift — a 
large  canvas  from  the  collection  of  Mar- 
tin Colnaghi — represents  Erminia's  visit  to 

the  shepherds,  as 
it  is  related  in  Tas- 
so's  "  Gerusalemme 
Liberata."  It  is 
painted  in  the  som- 
bre blacks  affected 
at  times  by  the 
Spanish  school  and 
its  Roman  and 
south  Italian  fol- 
lowers. The  name 
which  naturally 
springs  to  one's  lips 
in  connection  with 
this  work  is  Ribe- 
ra's,  who,  as  we 
know,  was  fond  of 
painting  in  this 
gloomy  key.  Even 
the  brilliant  chiaro- 
scuro suggests  this 
artist's  hand,  but 
with  Ribera's  pas- 
sion lacking  it  is 
safer  to  attribute 
the  picture  to  Mat- 
tia  Preti. 

In  a  discussion  of 
the  character  of  the 
foregoing  one  is 
apt,  in  searching  for  authorship,  to  lose  sight 
of  the  more  important  but  often  forgotten 
fact  that  pictures,  being  things  of  beauty, 
ought  to  be  appraised  at  their  face  value. 
An  artist's  name,  after  all,  is  only  a  label 
with  which  critics  may  conjure.  Its  absence 
should  in  no  wise  militate  against  one's  ap- 
preciation of  a  picture,  because  the  worth  of 
the  painting  lies  not  in  the  label  but  in  the 
pleasure  the  picture  itself  elicits. 

From  this  point  of  view  Mr.  Pratt's  fine 
gift  is  indeed  a  thing  of  beauty.  From  the 
contemplation  of  it  one  carries  away  an 
awakened  sense  of  the  dignity  of  splendid 
color  created  by  the  Italian  schools  of 
painting. 

Oliver  S.  Tonks. 


A  calendar  of  current  art  exhibitions  will  be  found  on  page  24. 


THE    SURRENDER    OF    GERMANY 

BY  ALEXANDER  DANA  NOYES 


MANY  of  us  whose  personal  reminis- 
cences do  not  run  back  as  far  as 
the  Civil  War  have  often  wondered  just 
what  it  must  have  meant  to  be  alive 
on  April  lo,  1865,  when  the  bells  were 
being  rung  to  celebrate  Lee's 
of  Victory  surrender,  when  the  news- 
papers were  headed  "Vic- 
tory, Union,  Peace,"  and  when  Northern 
citizens  dropped  business  by  common 
consent  to  assemble  in  the  churches  and 
public  halls.  Some  of  us  have  wished 
that  we  might  have  been  present  when 
all  the  houses  in  London  were  illuminated 
after  the  arrival  on  June  20,  181 5,  of  the 
mud-spattered  messenger  who  had  ridden 
hard  from  Brussels  to  Ostend,  crossed 
as  the  single  passenger  of  a  packet-ship, 
and  hurried  by  relay  of  horses  from 
Colchester  to  London. 

During  the  past  four  years,  all  of 
us  have  sometimes  vaguely  imagined 
whether,  supposing  we  had  the  choice, 
we  should  choose  to  be  at  the  Bran- 
denburger  Thor  "when  the  Allied  armies 
march  down  Unter  den  Linden,"  or  on 
the  Champs-Elysees  when  the  French 
troops  reach  home  by  way  of  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe,  or  at  the  Grand  Place  in 
Brussels  when  King  Albert  and  his  Bel- 
gians re-enter  the  capital.  The  present 
war  (as  is  always  apt  to  be  the  case  with 
such  expectations)  is  approaching  its 
end  under  somewhat  different  circum- 
stances from  those  which  had  been  pic- 
tured beforehand.  Following  an  unex- 
pectedly sudden  turn  of  events,  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  had  been  welcomed  home 
by  Ostend  and  Bruges  in  advance  even 
of  an  armistice,  and  the  parade  through 
the  streets  of  BerHn  is  not  now  one  of 
the  probabiUties.  It  is,  however,  the 
very  magnitude  of  the  victory  which 
is   occasioning   these   changes  from   the 


more  picturesquely  dramatic  incidents 
that  marked  the  termination  of  other 
wars.  Even  the  financial  markets  have 
been  stirred  more  profoundly  than  they 
were  in  either  1865  or  1815. 

THE  attitude  in  which  the  Allied 
public  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Stock  Exchanges  on  the  other,  received 
the  first  overtures  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment toward  military  and  political  sur- 
render was  in  each  case  characteristic. 
Each  threw  light  on  the  nature  of  a  situa- 
tion which  was  in  some  respects  without 
a  parallel  in  modern  history.  Public 
opinion — especially  when  Berlin  first 
"accepted  the  programme  set  forth  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States," 
and  when  President  Wilson  asked  in 
reply  whether  Germany  meant  that  it 
"accepts  the  terms"  and  wishes  "only 
to  agree  upon  the  practical  details  of 
their  application" — was  certainly  gov- 
erned by  distrust  of  Germany's  good 
faith. 

With  the  evidence  which  soon  ac- 
cumulated that  Germany  was  not  only 
in  earnest  but  desperately  anxious  for 
peace  on  any  terms,  the  popular  attitude 
of  suspicion  changed  to  one  of  astonish- 
ment. The  President  had  de- 
manded, as  preliminary  to  Conditions 
any  discussion  of  an  armi-  Armistice 
stice,  that  the  Central  Powers 
"immediately  .  .  .  withdraw  their  forces 
everywhere  from  invaded  territory." 
Three  days  later  the  German  Foreign 
Secretary,  after  replying  that  the  Presi- 
dent's general  terms  of  peace  were  un- 
qualifiedly accepted,  declared  that  Ger- 
many was  "ready  to  comply  with  the 
proposition  of  the  President  regarding 
evacuation." 

When    to    this   Mr.    Wilson    rejoined 
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that  conditions  of  an  armistice  "must  col  of  peace  in  our  Spanish  War — in- 
be  left  to  the  judgment  and  advice  of  evitably  left  the  mind  of  the  Allied  peo- 
the  mihtary  advisers"  of  the  Allies,  that  pies  in  bewilderment.  Only 
such  armistice  must  '^  provide  absolutely  three  conceivable  explana-  ^hy  Ger- 
satisfactory  safeguards  and  guarantees  tions  could  be  imagined  for  ^^5^  _ 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  present  mill-  such  humble  submission,  render 
tary  supremacy"  of  the  Allied  armies,  such  readiness  to  stomach 
and  that  no  armistice  would  be  con-  conditions  not  hitherto  prescribed  except 
sidered  "so  long  as  the  armed  forces  of  to  a  prostrate  and  ruined  foe.  Either 
Germany  continue  the  illegal  and  in-  Germany's  military  commanders  must 
humane  practices  which  they  persist  in,"  have  reported  that  complete  disaster 
the  Berlin  Foreign  Office  again  answ^ered  was  unavoidable  unless  a  quick  arrange- 
meekly.  Germany,  it  explained,  had  ment  were  made  with  the  enemy;  or 
assumed  that  conditions  "should  be  left  else  the  government  itself  must  be  imme- 
to  the  judgment  of  the  military  ad-  diately  confronted  with  revolution  of 
visers,"  the  guarantees  to  be  prescribed  the  Russian  sort;  or  else  the  fear  of 
by  them.  Only,  it  hoped  that  the  Presi-  retaliation  in  kind,  on  Germany's  towns 
dent  "will  approve  of  no  demand  which  and  people  by  the  enemy  army,  must 
■would  be  irreconcilable  wdth  the  honor  have  driven  her  rulers  into  desperation, 
of  the  German  people."  As  for  viola-  Very  possibly  these  alternative  theo- 
tion  of  the  rules  of  w^ar,  the  German  ries  will  remain  a  matter  of  historical 
Government  "protests  against  the  re-  controversy.  Military  critics,  even  on 
proach,''  but  has  given  "the  most  strict  the  Allied  side,  agreed  pretty  generally 
instruction"  and  "has  caused  orders  to  that  the  German  army  was  not  yet 
be  despatched"  to  stop  them.  crushed  and  that  a  "greater  Sedan" 
On  top  of  all,  the  President  had  on  was  not  possible;  though  all  of  them 
October  23  declared,  "without  any  at-  predicted  complete  defeat  next  year 
tempt  to  soften  what  may  seem  to  be  when  the  full  American  reinforcement 
harsh  w^ords,  that  the  nations  of  the  should  be  in  line,  and  though  one  of  the 
world  do  not  and  cannot  trust  the  w^ord  best-known  English  critics  laid  stress  on 
of  those  w^ho  have  hitherto  been  the  the  supposition  that  production  of  war' 
masters  of  German  policy."  If  it  is  material  in  Germany  was  breaking  down, 
with  them  that  the  United  States  is  Political  experts,  while  conceding  the 
expected  to  deal,  then  "it  must  demand,  outside  world's  ignorance  of  real  con- 
not  peace  negotiations,  but  surrender."  ditions  within  the  German  Empire,  and 
Here  is  laid  down  a  condition  almost  while  admitting  that  social  collapse  of 
unparalleled  in  history,  certainly  un-  any  sort  was  possible  in  Austria,  had  in- 
precedented  in  the  case  of  a  state  whose  sisted  on  the  improbability  of  a  Bol- 
armies  were  not  crushed  or  whose  terri-  shevik  Germany. 

tory  invaded:    the  virtual  deposition  of  The  suggestion  that  dread  of  the  lex 

the  reigning  sovereign.    Yet  from  Berlin,  talionis  was  the  underlying  motive  ap- 

four  days  later,  comes  the  mild  response  pealed  on  different  grounds.     It  was  at 

that    Germany's    constitution    is    being  least  not  unreasonable  to  assume   that 

reformed;    that  it  is  now   "a   People's  the  German  people,  trained  as    ve  now 

Government"    to   which    "the   mihtary  know  them  to  have  been  in  belief  that 

powers  are  also  subject,"  and  that  "the  what    other    nations    called    "atrocity" 

German   Government  now   awaits   pro-  was  the  proper  way  of  making  w^ar,  were 

posals   for   an   armistice."      Apparently  looking  with  consternation   toward   the 

the    one    anxiety    of    that    government  hour  when  Foch's  armies  should  cross 

was  lest  it  might  not  be  permitted  to  the  frontier.     With  such  an  education 

surrender  at  once.  back   of   them,   and   with   the   panicky 

feelings  arising  from  it  emphasized  by  a 

THIS     amazing     correspondence — ex-  guilty  conscience,  the  people  in  Germany 

changed     within     the     compass    of  who  applauded  the  crushing  of  Belgium 

three  weeks,  or  hardly  any  longer  time  and   the   ruin  of  northern   France   may 

than  was  occupied  in  arranging  the  proto-  have  made  their  voice  heard  at  Berlin. 

(Continued  on  page  s  2,  following) 
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